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THEOGNIS  AND  HIS  POEMS. 


Tkeognis,  Theagenes,  and  Megara. 

The  collection  of  elegiac  poems  which  bears  the  name  of  Theognis  offers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece,  and,  in 
spite  of  many  tentative  solutions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  origin  and 
composition  of  this  anthology  still  remain  a  mystery.  We  know  that  the 
Theognidea  include  poems  composed  by  Tyrtaeus,  Mimnermus,  and  Solon,  and 
it  is  therefore  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they  also  include  a  great  number  of 
other  elegies  that  can  no  longer  be  traced  to  their  proper  sources.  As  the 
object  of  the  following  article  is  to  discuss  a  few  points  connected  with  the 
poet's  life  and  political  surroundings,  we  must  first  of  all  discover  some  test 
which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  genuine  poems  of  Theognis  from  those 
of  other  poets  represented  in  the  collection.  We  can  safely  assume  that 
Theognis  is  the  author  of  all  the  elegies  in  Book  I.  which  contain  the  name 
of  Cyrnus,  the  young  noble  to  vfhom  the  poet  addressed  so  many  of  his 
didactic  and  political  poems.  For  the  name  of  Cyrnus  is  the  a(f>pr)yi<:  ^ 
referred  to  by  the  poet  in  elegy  19-26,  as  something  which  will  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  theft,  if  the  poems  are  stolen.  The  (T<f>prjyi<;  cannot,  as  some 
suppose,  be  the  name  of  the  poet  himself:  the  mere  insertion  of  the  name 
of  Theognis  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  collection  of  disconnected  poems 
would  afford  no  protection  against  plagiarism.  What  was  wanted  was  a  mark 
attached  to  each  poem,  and  it  is  to  serve  this  purpose  that  the  vocative 
Kvpve  is  so  frequently  introduced.^ 


1  19  Kvpvt,  ffo4>tCoiJ^iyv  M*''  ^Moi  (r(ppriy^t  t*i-  rov  Mtyapiot'  wivras  8e  Kar'  avOpdnoxit 

Kf'ia0<i)  ipofuurrds.' 

ToiffS'  tirtffiv,  Kij<Tti  8'  oSirort  kX'tttS-  arroHviv  8'  oHiru  wavif  kittv  ivrafuw 

ovii    Tii    iX\e({«t  KiKiov  ravaBKov   Trap-  Ztb$ 

t6vrof  oM*  tup  wivTiffa'  hfiivti  oCt'  ipixoif 
S,it  it  iras  T£i  ip«h  '9*vyni6s  iffriv         *  It  occurs  over  75  tiin*«. 
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Sitzlor  in  his  edition  of  Theognis  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  rejects 
almost  every  poem  that  does  not  bear  this  'seal ' :  for  an  elegy  may  often  be 
a  mere  fragment,  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  Theognis  affixed  the  '  seal  * 
to  all  the  poems  he  ever  composed.  But  as  material  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
life  the  remaining  poems  in  the  collection  must  be  used  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  mere  occurrence  in  the  collection  should  never  induce  us  to 
accept  a  j)oem  as  genuine. 

Outside  tiie  Theognidea,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information  about  the 
poet  himself,  and  every  reference  to  him  in  the  works  of  ancient  writers  has 
been  the  subject  of  violent  controversy.  The  ancients  could  not  agree  even 
on  the  (ptestion  of  his  home  and  birthplace.  In  v.  23  he  calls  himself 
'  Theognis  the  Megarian.'  The  poems  contain  such  clear  references^  to  the 
Nisaean  Megara  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  that  most  modern  scholars  agree 
in  regarding  Theognis  as  a  native  of  that  town.  The  ancients,  it  is  true, 
were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and  many  preferred  the  claims  of  Megara  in 
Sicily.  The  latter  had  the  support  of  Plato,  who*  refers  to  Theognis  as 
iroXiTqv  Twv  ev  %iKe\la  Vie'yapeoiv  :  in  spite  of  many  ingenious  suggestions^' 


^  M«70(j€i/$  '  witliout  ail  a'ijective  '  naturally 
means  'a  native  of  the  Mepaia '  and  no  one 
will  Jeiiy  the  claim  of  Nisat.-in  Mcj^ara  to  that 
distinction. 

The  political  situation  described  in  the 
Tbeognidca  corresponds  ( lo.sely  with  the 
accounts  of  Megara  giv.n  by  Aristotle  and 
Plutarch.  Many  expn-.ssions  in  the  poems  U!i- 
doubtedly  refer  to  Nisaean  Megara,  but  we 
cannot  be  always  certain  tliat  Theognis  is  the 
author  of  the  poems  in  qne^tion. 

The  opening  couplet  of  elegy  773-782  con- 
tains a  leference  to  continental  Megara,  and  its 
patron  Apollo. 

^ol^t  6.va.^,  ainhs  fitv  (irupyiiXTas  Te6\ii'  a.Kprjv, 
'A.KKa86if>  niXo-Kos  naiSl  x^P'C'^M^''''^- 
For  we  know  that  Apollo  hel[ied  Alcathous  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Me>;ara  ;  and  one  of  the 
town's  citadels  bears  the  name  of  Alcathous. 
(Pans.  i.  42).  Alcathous  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  a  temple  to  'Air6\Ko>v  iypdios  and 
"ApTtfiis  kyporipa  {Piua.  i.  41).  The  opening 
pocujs  of  the  collection  are  addressed  to  deities 
especially  connected  with  Megara,  viz.  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  who  figure  ]>rominently  on  the 
bronze  and  silver  coins  of  the  state. 
♦  Laws.  629  a. 

'KB.  ■KpoaTTiaaifjitBa  yodv  Tvpraiov,  rhv  <pia(i 
ftXv  ' KBrivaluv,  riavif  5e  ■KoKirriv  ytvSfxfvov.  .  .  . 
030  A6.  'Hfiui  h(  yt  ayadwv  ivroiv  roxnoiv  ?ti 
^a/itc  kutivovi  flvai  Ka\  iroKv  tovs  iv  r(fi  fi(yiffT(f> 
roKifiif  yiyyofitvovi  ipiarovs  SiOipauuis-  ■wonjTr)i' 
S«  Kai  vtitii  fjidprvpa  (xofjifv,  ^loyvtv,  itoAItt}!' 
Tuy  o  2iK(A(a  Vlfyapiwv. 

'  Most  modern  critics  endeavour  to  remove  the 


difficulty  by  acceptingthe  suggestion  of  a  scholi- 
ast (quoted  by  Sitzler,   Tlieognidis  Reliquiae, 
addenda  to  p.  49)  rl  Si  ^KwKi'tv  avThf  (k  Tavrrjs 
fifv  flvat  rfis  MtyapiSos,  airfKBovra  5e  eis  SiKcAiaf, 
iii  T)  icTopia  ?x^'j  yfVfffBai  v6fi.\f  Vityapta  4ku,  wj 
Kol  rhi  Tvpraiov  AuKtSaifjiivtov  :  Plato,  tliey  say, 
knew  that  Theognis  was  a  native  of  Ni.saean 
Megara,  and  in  the  passage  under  discussion  be 
tells  us  that  the  poet  had  received  the  franchise 
in  the  Sicilian  city.     Had  Plato  meant  this,  he 
would  surely  have  added  the  word  yiv6^i(vov  to 
7ro\'nr\v  (as  in  the  case  of  Tyrlacus).      Welcker 
(followed  by  Sitzler)  removes  the  difficulty  by 
assuming  that  in  the  above  quotation  from  the 
Laws  the  words  Koi  Tjfitlt  mean  '  we  inhabitants 
of  Attica.'     This  would  certainly  make  every- 
tiiing  clear,  but  such    a    tran.slation    is   quite 
imposs-ible.       Although    the    speaker     is     an 
Athenian,   kai   rifie'is  (like  vfius   8«'    two   lines 
earliir)  can  only  mean    '  we,    and    those   who 
agree  with   us  on  this  point,'  'we  who  differ 
from  Tyrtaeus  in  our  views  can  also  bring  for- 
ward  a    poet    in    support    of    our    0]iinion6.' 
Theognis  is  not  brought  upon   the  stage  as  a 
native  of  Attica  to  meet  Tyrtaeus  the  Spartnn. 
Such  a  contra.st  is  out  of  question   here.     .Not 
only  would   it  be  irrelevant  and  out  of  place, 
but   Tyrtaeus   liim.sclf  has  at    the  very  outset 
been  claimed  not  merely  as  a  native  of  Attica, 
but  as  an  Athenian.     The  two  poets  are  intro- 
duced to   represent  not   two  districts  but  two 
shades   of  opinion    on    the    question  at  issue, 
viz.    the   respective    merits   of    ardvis   and    6 
i^wBfu  -irSKf/xos  as  tests  ol  a  man's  good  quali- 
ties. 
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it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  cotiHicting  statements  by  explaining  these  words 
away,  and  we  must  admit  that  Plato  looked  upon  Sicilian  Megara  as  the  home 
of  our  poet.  But  the  protests  of  the  ancients "  and  the  testimony  of  the 
poems  themselves  justify  us  in  rejecting  the  philosoplier's  statement  and 
accepting  the  claims  of  continental  Megara  on  the  borders  of  Attica.  So 
strong  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  that  even  the  two  (icrman 
critics^  who  refuse  to  regard  Nisaean  Megara  us  the  home  and  biithplace  of 
the  poet,  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  connect  him  with  that  town, 
and  fi»  admit  that  at  least  part  of  his  life  was  spent  there. 

We  must  next  discuss  the  question  of  date.  In  elegy  ^  53-60  Theognis 
deals  with  the  changes  in  the  political  situation,  and  informs  us  that 
sovereign  power  had  been  taken  away  from  the  *  good '  /.e.  the  nobles,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  '  low,'  '  those  who  before  knew  not  suits  or 
laws,  but  wore  out  with  their  sides  the  skins  of  goats,  and  like  stags  dwelt 
outside  the  city.'  This  is  a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  democracy  at 
Megara :  to  fix  its  date  we  have  but  very  scanty  materials  at  our  disposal,  but 
we  may  still  arrive  at  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  by  examining  the  statements 
of  Theognis  himself  and  the  stray  bits  of  evidence  we  may  gather  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.  We  must  start  with  the  reign  of  Theagenes, 
Avho  raised  himself  to  power  by  the  means  commonly  adopted  by  all  aspirants 
to  tyranny  in  those  days.**  Posing  as  the  champion  of  the  poor,  he  attacked 
the  rich  landlords  who,  it  would  appear,  had  occupied  a  particularly 
fertile  tract  of  land  near  the  river,  and  there  he  slaughtered  their  cattle. 
With  the  help  of  a  body-guard  furnished  by  the  people  ^^  he  made  himself 
tyrant,  and  seems,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  been  a  most  successful  ruler. 
IIow  long  he  ruled  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  he  was  already 
tyrant  when  his  son-in-law  Cylon,  with  the  help  of  a  body  of  mercenaries 
sent  over  from  Megara,  seized  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city.  During  his  rule  Theagenes  adorned  the  city 
with  works  of  public  utility.  ^^  His  reign  cannot  have  been  a  long  one. 
Plutarch  (Qii.  Graecae,  18)  ^^  tells  us  that  the  tyrant  was  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Megara;  some  ^•'*  scholars  have  assumed  that  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
pulsion was  his  failure  t(j   prevent  Salamis   falling   into  the    hands  of  the 


•*  e.g.  DiJymus,  of.  Schol.  ad  Plat.  legg.  630  the  reference  to  cavalry   in    Thecj.    .'519-554. 

(qvLoted  by  Sitz\e\)ovTaii  6  ^livfioi,  ^wt<pu6fifvos  '  Das  griechische  Megara  hat  so  wenig  wie  tier 

T^  Tl?tiTuyi  oil  irapKTTopovvTi :  and  Ilarpocralion:  gauze  Peloponnes  bis  an  das  Eude  des  5ten.  Jh. 

ovTos  8'  ^v  Mtyapfvs  inro  rwv  wphi  tj)  'Attkctj  einc  Reiterei  unterhalten.' 

Mfyipaiv    airhs   yap   <pv(rtv   d   woitjt^s-    fi\Bov  '  Quoted  in  full  below,  n.  41.    My  quotations 

fi'fv    yiip    iywyt    kuI    ts    2(««aV    "■"t*   7arai'  are  taken  from  Bergk-Hiller-Crusius  .(4n<Ao/o_7f(' 

( T/ieog.  783).  Lyrira,  1897  ( =  B.  H.C.)   Theognis,  pp.  67-122. 

7  G.  F.  Unger  ('Die  Heiniat  von  Theognis,'  •'  Aristotle,  Pol.  1305a. 

Vhilohigus  45)  takes  tlie  poet  to  1m:  a  native  ol  '''  Aristotle,  1357  b.     ^t€(  <pv\aK))v  ko5  KaBitv 

a  Megara  on   the  borders   of    Macedonia   and  (rvpivvtvat. 

Kpirus,   and   a    member   of    the  tribe  AfffiKts  "  Pausanias,  1.  40. 

(cf.  Theog.  1209).  '•  Quoted  below,  n.  16. 

J.  Beloch  (Neue  Jahrh.  f.  Phil,  u   fad.  1888)  '^  e.g.  Bcrgk,   Griech.   LiUeraturgeschichte  ii. 

Rccepts  the  view  of  Plato,  chiefly  on  accoiint  of  p.  30.5. 

B  2 
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Athenians  when  they  attacked  the  island  at  the  instigation  of  Solon.  As  the 
capture  of  Salarais  can  hardly  have  occurred  before  600  B.C.,  we  musi  reject  the 
above  suggestion,  for  it  would  give  Theagenes  a  reign  of  at  least  ^*  twenty- 
five  years,  in  which  case"  his  name  would  certainly  have  been  inserted  by 
Aristotle  in  his  list  of  long  tyrannies,  since  the  fourth  place  oft  the  list  is  held  by 
the  tyranny  of  Hieron  and  Gelon,  which  lasted  only  eighteen  years  (including 
the  reigns  of  the  two  tyrants).^^  The  reign  of  Theagenes  must  then  have  been  a 
short  one,  and  we  shall  n6t  be  far  wrong  if  we  reduce  its  duration  to  five  or 
six  years. 

Plutarch^*  tells  us  that  after  expelling  Theagenes  the  Megarians  enjoyed 
a  short  period  of  '  moderate  '  goveri»ment,  and  afterwards,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  demagogues  '  who  gave  the  people  copious  draughts  of  the  wine  of 
freedom,'  became  thoroughly  corrupt  and  violent  towards  the  rich,  entering 
their  houses  and  treating  themselves  to  sumptuous  banquets  at  their  ex- 
|>ense.  Finally  they  passed  a  measure  compelling  the  money-lenders  to  return 
the  interest  they  had  exacted.  In  another  passage  (Qu.  Gr.  59)  we  find  a 
reference  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of  this  same  democracy  which  the 
author  refers  to  as  rj  aKoXaa-To^  hrnxoKparia,  r)  koX  tt^v  iraXivroKiav  iTrolr^ae 
Kal  TTjv  i€pQ<Tv\lav.  Then  follows  an  account  of  an  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  ro)v  Meyapitov  oi  dpaavTarot,  fieOvadivre^,  who,  vjSpec  xal 
uilMOTrjTi,  assaulted  a  deotpia  HeXoirovvrjaicov.  As  the  state  neglected  to 
punish  the  authors  of  this  act  of  veritable  Hooligan  ism  ,i^  the  Amphictyons 
interfered  and  punished  the  'accursed'  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  put 
to  death  and  others  driven  into  exile.^®  The  conduct  of  this  democracy 
is  characterized  by  the  same  expressions  in  the  two  passages  of  the 
Quaestiones  Graecae ;  its  features  are  daeXyeia,  vfipt^,  a/xoTr)^  and  ataxia ; 
it  afforded  the  stock  instance  of  democratic  lawlessness  at  Megarn,  and 
it  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  epithet  aKoKacrro^. 

If,  in  other  Greek  authors  who  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  Megara,  we 
find  references  to  a  democracy  in  which  prominence  is  given  to  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  of  the  commons,  we  shall,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated, 
not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  one  referred  to  by  Plutarch  is 
meant. 


'*  t.«.  if  we  accept  624  B.C.  as  the  latest  date  i\(vOtplav    t&p    irfnayuymv  ohoxooivruj',    iia- 

I>086ible  for  the  attempt  of  Cyloii.  fdapitntt  itavriiratri,  ri  rt  4X\o  rois  ir\oufflois 

1*  Ariatotle,   1315  b.     ruv  6i  \oivun  r]  (tuv)  ii(Tt\yws    iipoat<pipo¥To,  Koi    naptivrts   tis   rks 

vtpl  'Upvva  Kal  Ti\'j)va  T«pl  ^vpaKoivas.   ?t»j  8*  oMat   alruv   ol   ithrtTts   ^((oi/v    ioria<r9a.i    Koi 

abV   aCrrj   »oAAi   iitfxtiyfy,  AAXi  ri  ffifiwavra  itmvuy  voKvrtKui'  *l  tk  /xi)  rvyx^^o^tv,  upht 

ivtlv  hioma  tlKoai-   ri\wv  flip  ykp  iwrk  rvpuv-  ffiav  Ka\  fxtd'  CBptws  ixpmro  iratri.     T4\oj   8c 

ftiam  1$   dyi6(f    rhv    ^iov    iit\({ir7\<nv,    Hko.  Z6yfia  Btfxtvoi,   robs  tSkovs   ikve-wpdrropTo  wapk 

8'  'lipwv,  Spaau$ov\os  it  t^  ivStKiiTtii  fxrjvl  i^t-  rvv  tavtiarwv,  odj  8fS(i>K((r«i  irvyxctvov,  vaAif- 

■wtaty.   al  8«  woWal  tup  rvpavpiijip  oKiyoxp^PH'^i  tokIup  ri>  yiy6fxtpop  vpoaayop^iiaaprts. 
Toffai  yny6vtxin  -KaPT^Xuti.  '^  ol  h\p    Ktyaptls  8i'  irailap  ttjs  roXirtlas 

'•  Quaestiones  liraecae,  18.  i\tii\i\irav  rov  kliK^hftaros. 

Vityapui  %fayipr),  rbf   rvpavpop,  infiaKiprts,  '*  As  Athens  had  her  trtiacixOtia  and  rh  iyos 

i\iyoy^ XP^"''^  i<ri»^p6prjffap  Kara,  r^p  iraKtTtlay  SO  Megara  had  her  waXivruKia  and  ol  ivmyus. 
*lra  woKK^iv  —nara  n\drwva — koI  iKparopai/Ttix 
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For  further  light  on  the  subject  we  must  go  to  the  Politics  of  Aris- 
totle/® 1304b.  TTapairX'qaloi'i'^^  he  koI  -q  iv  MeydpOK;  KareXvdr)  SrjfioKparia- 
01  yap  8r]fiay(oyoi,  'iva  ■)(^prip.aTa  e)(^(ooi  Srjfieveiv,  e^e/SaWov  ttoWou?  tmv 
yvcopificov,  e'ft)?  ttoXXov';  eTrocrjaav  Tov<i  <^evyovTa<;,  o't  he  KariovTet  ivLKijaav 
fiayop,evoi  rov  8rj/j,ov  Kal  KaTeairjcrav  ttjv  oXiyapyiav. 

1302  b.  iv  ral<;  Bi)fj,oKpaTiat<;  [(TTacrui^ovatv]  oi  eviropoi  KaTa(f>povi]- 
aavT€<i  T7/9  dra^iaf;  Kal  dvap'^ca'i,  olov  Kal  eu  ^t]0ai<i  fiera  ttjv  iv  Olvo^v- 
Toi<;  fid'xrjv  KaK(t)<i  TToXiTevofievot^  rj  hrj/moKpaTta  Bt€(f)ddpT],  Kal  rj  Meyapicov 
hi'dra^iav  kuI  dvap^iav  rjTTrjdivTcov,  Kal  iv  "ZvpaKovaai^  irpo  rrff;  FeXwi/o? 
Tvpavvi8o<i,  Kal  iv  'VoSm  o  Sf]^o<i  irpo  rrf^  i7rava(TTda€Q)<;> 

The  characteristics  of  this  Megariau  democracy  are  exactly  those  given 
by  Plutarch  :  if  Aristotle  had  not  the  dKoXacnos  hr/fioKparia  in  mind  when 
he  was  talking  of  daeXyeia,  hra^ia,  dvap)(^ia,  and  confiscations,  he  would 
surely  have  said  so,  especially  as  in  the  very  same  passage  he  is  so  careful 
to  specify  the  other  examples  he  adduces,  e.g.,  iv  ^rjfiai^  fierh  rrfv  ktX  ; 
there  was  no  need  of  further  description  in  the  case  of  Megara,  as  the 
reference  was  at  once  plain  to  all.^^  We  gather  from  Plutarch  that  demo- 
cracy was  established  after  a  short  period  of  '  moderate '  government  sub- 
sequent to  the  expulsion  of  Theagenes.  A  sentence  in  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle  (ch.  3:3)  may  give  us  further  help  in  fixing  the  date.^^  The 
Megarians,  we  are  told,  claim  comedy  as  their  own,  dating  its  invention  iirl 
T^9  Trap'  avTol<i  Br]p,oKpaTia<i. 

The  Parian  marble  (B.C.  264 — 3)^  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Icaria 
instituted  competitions  in  comedy  at  a  date  somewhere  between  581 
and  562 2'':  Susarion  is  referred  to  as  the  'inventor.'  Whether  the  above 
statement  is  correct  or  not,  we  can  certainly  draw  the  following  conclusions 
People  living  less  than  sixty  years  after  Aristotle  ^^  believed  that  comedies 
were  performed  in  Attica  before  562  B.C.     In  the  time  of  Aristotle  (without 

^'  Tho  ancients  attributed  a  Meyaptuy  iro\«-  opponents    in    battle   but   returned   under  an 

Tfia  to  Aristotle.     Strabo,   lib.  vii.   7  at  'Apia-  agreement  (Koivo\oyjj(Til^i.«voi  Kariyovffi). 

TOTfAoui  iro\«T€»at  Sri\ov<riv  .  .  .  <f>r)(r\  .  .  .  iv  r^  ^^  ttjs  fifv  KOJUtfiSias  {avrtrroiovvrai)  ol  Meyapels, 

'OtrovvTlaii'  Kol  Mtyapfuv.  ol  re  ivravda,  oii  ^irl  rrji  irop'  aurois  StifMKparias 

^  irapairKri(rl(i>i   refers   to    the    preceding    in-  ytvoixtvr\s,  koX  ol  iK  'iiK(\ias. 

stances  of  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  ^  Flach,    Chronicon  Parinni,    1884,    Christ 

of   the  chapter,   viz.    al   fiiv   oiv    ir}noKparlai  'Gr.  Litt.-Gesch.'  in   Miiller's  Handbuck,  vol. 

fiiKiara  fifrafiiWovffi  5ii  t^  twi'  irinaywywv  vii.  ed.  3,  1898,  p.  557. 

aff(\y(iav.                            •  ^*  There  was  a  definite  date  engraved  on  the 

-^  Another  passage  in  the  Politics  probably  marble,  but  it  is  no  longer  legible.      The  entry 

refers   to  the    overthrow   of   this   democracy :  comes  in  between  the  archouship  of  Damasias 

1300  a   TTtpl   Tekj    rwv    ipx^v  Karaffrafffis  .  .  .  and  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  :  Flach,  p    18, 

SxTirtp  iv   Mfyapois  ^k  tSov  avyKaTfXduvTuv  koI  §  39    a,(p'   oZ    iv    'Afl[^»']a«f    K(^fi(fi[Swv    X"]?!^* 

avfjLixaxfO'^f'-*'"^''  '"'P^i  Tby    Srjfj.ov.      Some    {e.g.  rivp](0rt    [(T'n]]<Tiv[Tav    avrhv]     tuv  .  'iKapitotv, 

Cauer)  refer  1300  a,  1302  b,  and  1304  b  to  the  tvpivros  Zoucraplwvos,   kuI   aB\ov   irtBr)  trpirov 

return  of  the  exiles  narrated  in    Thiic.   iv.    74,  l<TxdSw[v]  ipinxo[s]  koI  otvov  [ifx<pop]f[vs]. 

but  as  Welcker  pointed  out  in  iiis  Prolegomena  Bergk  reads  iv  kfii^ais  Ktaficpila  i\upi9ii  Or. 

to  Thcognis  (p.  xii  )  this  is  impossible  owing  to  Litt.-Ocsch.  iv.  p.  43. 

tlie  words  iviia\(Tav  fiaxififvot,   TiTT7)8fVT(Dv  and  ^'  Some    think    that    the    compiler   of   the 

ffvfinaxf(Taixfvwv  :  for  the  exiles  of  424  did  not  chronicle  derived  his  information  from  a  pupil 

secure    their    restoratiou    by    defeating  their  of  Aristotle. 
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Ixiiig  coiitiiidictt'ti  by  him)  the  people  ot  Mugaia  claimed  the  inventiou  of 
comeily.  They  wfjiild  not  be  able  to  get  anyone  to  listen  to  their  claim 
unless  they  asserted  that  coined io«:  wvre  performed  at  Megara  at  a  date 
previous  to  the  popularly  accepted  iIik  of  the  Icarian  contests  and  the 
appearance  of  Siisarion  :  whether  thoy  cUiinied  him  as  a  Megarian  or  not  is 
a  question  which  does  not  concern  ns  here.-'' 

The  date  they  gave  was  eVl  t?')?  irap  avroU  Bi]fj,oKpaTia<;.  So  this 
democracy  must  have  been  ostablished  at  least  before  570  B.C.,  probably  a 
good  many  years  earlier.  What  happened  at  Megara  after  the  restoration  of 
the  oligarchs  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  AVeloker  assumes  that 
the  connnons  again  made  themselves  masters  oi  th(>  state  ;ind  set  up  a 
democracy  which  remained  in  power  till  (Jlymp  80.  ].'-"  But  this  theory 
must  be  modiiied,  as  Thucydides  close:;  his  account  of  the  changes  at  Megara 
(424  B.C.)  with  the  word.s :  kuI  TrXeiaTd'  Btj  ypovov  avrrj  vir  eXaxiarayj/ 
yevofiiu)]  ck  aTuaefix;  fieTaaTacri<i  ^vrcficdcv.  As  this  must  have  been 
written  before  .'JiiG  B.C.  (the  probable  date  of  the  historian's  death),  the 
oligarchy  of  424  must  have  broken  the  record  when  they  had  been  consider- 
ably less  than  thirty  years  in  power.  We  can  therefore  safely  assume  that 
political  power  at  Megara  changed  hands  several  times  in  the  interval 
assigned  by  Welcker  to  democracy  alone. 

Poems  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  Theognis  contain  references  to  a 
state  of  things  parallel  to  that  described  by  Plutarch  and  Aristotle,  and  it 
can  be  proved  that  he  wrote  poems  addressed  to  his  young  friend  Cyrnus 
soon  after  the  democratic  revolutiou.^^  In  announcing  his  intention  of 
writing  poems  for  the  special  ben«nt  of  Cyrnus,  Theognis  assumes  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  wide  experience  and  talks  to  his  young  proteo-e  like  a 
f;ither.-»  We  can  inter  that  the  age  of  the  poet  at  the  time  of  the  democratic 
revolution  wa^;  at  least  thirty. 

Although  the  elegy  773-782  does  not  bear  the  a4>pijyt^  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it  as  genuine,  for  the  mention  3«  of  the  god  Phoebus  building 
the  citadel  for  Alcathous  proves  conclusively  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of  a 
Megarian  and  besides  Theognis  we  know  of  no  Megarian  poet  who  could 
have  written  it.  It  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Apollo  entreating  him  '  to  keep 
the  wanton  horde  of  the  Modes  away  from  our  town.'  We  have  seen  that 
Theognis  was  born  before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century ;  so  the  references 
in  the  above  lines  cannot  be  to  the  Persian  invasions  of  490  or  480  B.C.,  but 


•  Anstotlc  docs  not  montiou  lam.  oligarcMque  qui  renv-rsa  le  gouvernement  de 

'  \Selcker,  Prolog,  xu.    '  I'lebs  postea  denuo  Megnra  '   Cf.  F.  G.  Schiieidewin,  Delectus  Poet 

8ur.n«r  facta  est.   quum  01.   89.  1.  ex  demo-  EUg.  (,raec.  (1838),  ,».  f,4,    'quum  priucinatus 

cratia  itenin.  pancorum  dominatum  restitutum  nobilium   denuo  popularibu.s  turl.is  cessisset  • 

CKse  coDstet  ex  T hucyd.  iv.  74  ;  cf.  v.  31 ' ;  also  qui  sUtu.s  ad  Olymp.  89.  1.  usque  obtiuuit.' 

xui.    pojnilar.s  atatua  qui  ad  01.  89.  1.  ,csque  '^  This  is  discussed  in  detail  below. 

tgnuU.      Cf.  St.  Hilauf  in  a  note  to  ch,  iii.  3  -»  Theog  27-30 

of  hi,  tmn,slation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (1868):  >'  ♦oT^e    «.«^,    ^Ms    ^iv    4ripyu,aas    .o'A.. 

cctle  .Itiiiocratie  dura  Bans  doute  jiisqu'i  la  &Kpriv 

^,n.  du  P^Ioponnese  :  dn  moius  Thucydide,  AA^aS^  n/Ao.a.  .«.61  xap.(6u^uo. 
Iirr«   IV.    .b     ,4.    ,.:.,]<-iiI    ,.le   la   revolution 
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to  the  terror  caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  <»f  Cyrus  and  by  his  conquests 
in  Asia,  when  some  of  tl»e  yVsiatic  Greeks  had  ^o  Her  from  tlieir  homes  and 
seek  a  refuge  across  the  sea.''^  The  general  tone  of  iliis  elegy,  as  well  as  of 
757-768  (probably  written  by  the  same  poet),"*^  is  much  better  suited  to  the 
circuinstances  of  545  B.C.  than  the  years  of  actual  fighting  with  n  Persian 
army  in  Greece  it»elf  The  language  used  does  not  suggest  a  present  danger, 
but  rather  a  cloud  looming  on  the  horizon,  the  fear  of  an  invasion  m;uie 
possible  by  the  want  of  agreement  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  Instead 
of  calling  his  fellow  citizens  to  arms  and  arousing  their  martial  ardour,  the 
poet  urges  them  to  drink  and  be  merry,  and  not  to  fret  about  the  Persians. 
The  care  of  the  city  he  is  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  gods.  According 
to  our  calculations  the  age  of  Theognis  would  be  about  sixty  in  the  year 
545  B.C.,  and  this  accords  very  well  with  his  prayer  (in  vv.  707,  8)  that 
'  baleful  old  age '  should  be  kept  away  from  him.  The  dates  we  have 
arrived  at  agree  with  those  given  by  ancient  grammarians  and  chronologists 
who  place  the  poet's  floruit  at  01.  59-57,  e.g.  Hieron  :  01,  50,  1,  Chronic. 
Pasch.  01.  57,  Suidas  y€yovQ)<;  iv  rfj  vff  'OXv/iTrcdBi.^^ 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  [lolitical  history  of 
Megara  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ:  the  most 
detailed  is  that  of  Cauer."*  Starting  with  the  poems  of  Theognis,  he  dis- 
tinguishes two  periods  in  the  political  life  of  the  poet,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account.  Though  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  Theognis  entered  the 
political  arena  as  a  member  of  the  middle-class  party  which  included  men  of 
low  birth  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  trade  and  manufacturing  industry : 
among  them  were  many  mechanics  and  especially  armourers.  This  party 
Cauer  refers  to  as  the  '  Haiidirerkerstand.'  He  traces  the  fortunes  of  this  in- 
dustrial class  up  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  tyranny  of  Theagenes 
(about  630)  when  their  extreme  poverty  had  driven  them  to  seek  a  remedy 
in  revolution.  It  was  mainly  by  their  help  that  the  tyrant  raised  himself  to 
power,  and   they  derived  the  greatest  benefits  from  his  rule,  for  the  only 


■"  Cf.    the   threat  of    (.'yrus,    Herod,    i.    153  seventh  cenhiry  B.C.  ;  ami  this  is  one  ol  hi.s 

Toiffi,  tjv  (ji)   vyialvbi,  oh  to  'Iwcwv  iraQea  tarai  reasons  for  refu.siiig  to    ic<,'aiil    Theognis  as  a 

lA.X«ffXa  kKKa  rh  oUiila.  native  of  Megara  Xisaea.     He  tacitly  admits 

32  Herzberg  attributes  it  to  Xenophancs,  cf.  that  if  this  Megara  wns  the  home  of  Tlieogiiis, 
Sitzler,  Theugnidis  Reliquiae,  p.  .36,  note  64  a.  the  poet  must  have  lived  .it  the  end  of  the 

33  Thror).  vv.  891-4  are  taken  by  Christ  (G^r.  seventh  century.  His  inteipretation  of  773- 
LUt.-Gesch.  p.  131)  to  refer  to  the  Athenian  782,  which  he  takes  to  refer  to  the  events  of 
expedition  under  the  Cypsel id  Miltiades  in  the  the  year  480  B.C.,  compels  him  to  reject  this 
year  506  B.C.,  and  are  used  as  an  argument  in  early  date  ;  aud  he  consideis  tliat  the  politicul 
favour  of  a  later  date  for  Theognis  (757  sqt).,  elegies  refer  to  the  struggles  between  the  nobles 
773  sqq.,  refer  to  the  e.xpedifion  of  Mardonius  and  the  iieoidc  in  Sicilian  Megara,  as  the  other 
492  B.C.).  But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  Megara  had  passed  througb  the  same  cusi.s 
attributing  the  elegy  (891-4)  to  Theognis,  nor  more  than  a  century  before. 

is  the  reference  so  clear  as  Christ  would  have  ^4  Parleini  u,id  FuJUikrrin  Mrrjamv,\d  Athen, 

us  believe.     Beloch,  in  the  article  referred  to  von  Friedrich  Cauer,   Stuttgart,   1890,  cf,    Y. 

above  (note  7),  states  his  belief  that  Megara  Cauer,   Sludicn  za   Theorjnix  in  Philohgns  18, 

had  pa.s.;ed  through  the  social  revolution  (seiue  49,  50, 
grosse  Revolution,  scin  1789)  ut  the  end  of  the 
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record  we  have  of  his  reign  refers  to  ri  step  taken  in  tlieir  interests/'-'  The 
fall  of  the  tyrant  was  a  great  blow  to  the  party;  they  failed  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  nobility,  and  lost  all  the  privileges  they  had  won.  The 
nobles  were  still  at  the  head  of  the  state  when  Theogiiis  began  to  write.^* 
In  the  poems  that  belong  to  this  period  he  refers  to  the  members  of  his 
party  as  citizens  {naroi):  the  nobles  he  calls  Tijefiove'^.  In  elegy  ;:{9-42  he 
praises  his  own  comrades,  the  ao-Tot,  ad<li-esses  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
riyefi6v€<;  and  expresses  his  fear  that  the  condnct  of  the  latter  will  lead  to  a 
tyranny.^^  After  this,  Theognis  qnarrelled  with  his  political  friends  and 
went  over  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  cause  he  took  up  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Henceforth  he  appears  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  exclusive 
caste-feeling,  his  old  companions  are  to  him  no  longer  '  citizens,'  but  the 
'  bad,'  oi  KUKoc,  for  that  is  the  name  he  now  applies  to  them.  He  speaks  of 
them  in  tones  of  bitter  hatred  and  advises  his  young  friend  not  to  associate 
with  them  or  attend  their  gatherings  (e.g.  vv.  31-36).  The  nobles  were  still 
in  power  when  the  poet  changed  sides.^  The  expenses  of  the  war  with 
Athens  and  the  loss  of  Salamis  almost  ruined  the  nobles ;  for  as  the  in- 
dustrial class  was  not  called  up<in  to  defend  the  state  against  her  enemies,^^ 
the  brunt  of  the  lighting  fell  on  the  aristocracy,  their  land  was  laid  waste, 
their  foreign  trade  ruined,  and  their  coffers  drained  by  the  expenses  of  a  war 
which  they  alone  had  to  meet,  while  their  political  opponents  were  allowed 
to  pursue  their  trade  undisturbed  and  rapidly  amassed  princely  fortunes  by 
the  sale  of  arms.  The  kukoi  now  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  demand  a 
share  in  the  government:  they  were  successful  in  their  demands  and  received 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Cauer  sees  a  reference  to  this  in 
Thcog.  v.  60  which  he  translates:  '  und  kannte  weder  die  Rechtspriiche  der 
Edlen  noch  die  der  Gemeinen.'  Finally  they  practically  deprived  the  nobles 
of  all  power  and  ruled  the  state  with  a  rod  of  iron,  stifling  all  opposition  and 
driving  their  critics  to  seek  refuge  in  riddles  and  parables  (Th.  607-682).*** 
The  next  change  was  brought  about  by  the  revolt  of  the  population  of  the 
country  districts ;  their  condition  had  been  one  of  extreme  poverty  and  they 
had  derived  no  benefit  from  the  events  described  above.     Thev  now  rose 


"  *  AUerdings  scheint  es,  dass  Theagenes  sich  former  glories, 

auf  jenen  Stand  gestiitzthat.  Denn  das  einzige,  ^  '  Die8e(31-36)  Stellon  sindgeschriehen,  ehe 

was  von  seiucr  Regierung  erziihlt  wird,  der  Bai  die  Gemeinen  [oi  kukoI]  die  politische  Maclit 

cincr  Wasserlcitung  (Pans.  1,  40,  41)  lag  ir  errungen  hatten,  welche  ihnen  Theognis  nlcht 

Intprcsse  derstiultischen  Bevolkening'  (p.  31)  gonnte.' 

'•  'Noch  an  cinigen  Stellen  bei  Tlieogni  •**  '  Sie  waren  nicht  verpHichtet— oder  nicht 
ei-acheint  der  Adcl  als  der  allein  herrschendc  berechtigt — zum  Kricgsdieiistc  '  (p.  29)  :  a  state- 
Stand  '  (p.  32).  ment  which  Cauer  endeavours  to  prove  by  the 

^  What  reason  had  a  member  of  this  middle-  help  of  Theognis  865-868.  Is  it  likely  tliat 
class  party  to  view  the  rise  of  a  tyrant  with  any  state  would  keep  such  a  large  section  of  the 
fear?  It  was  tho  fall  of  a  tyrant  that  had  population  in  idleness  at  a  crisis  which  threat- 
ruined  their  prospects.     The  devoted  adherent  ened  its  very  existence  ? 

of  a  party  that  owed  all  its  power  and  pros-  *"  '  Faktisch    waren   sie  eine    Zeit   lang   die 

I)erity  to  the  tyrant  Theagcnes  would  not  be  so  lierrschende  Partoi  .  .  .  Diese  Partei  iibte  einm 

liorrified  at  the  thought  of  a  return   to  their  solchen  Terrorismus  aua,' u.s.  w.  p.  31. 
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en  masse,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  established  a  democracy.  It  is  to  this 
revohition  that  Tlieognis  refers  in  vv.  53-60. 

Plausible  as  the  above  theory  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it. 
mainly  for  the  following  reasons.  Theagenes,  we  are  told,  came  to  power  as 
champion  of  the  industrial  class.  Of  this  statement  no  proof  whatever  is 
offered  beyond  a  mere  reference  made  by  a  tourist  many  centuries  later  to  an 
aqueduct  built  at  the  tyrant's  orders.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  The- 
agenes came  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  country  population,  and  we  can 
appeal  for  support  to  the  passage  in  the  Politics  already  referred  to  (1305  a), 
for  the  attack  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  rich  was  evidently  a  bid  for  the 
favour  of  the  distressed  peasants  whose  lands  lay  on  the  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive hillsides.  It  was  easier  to  set  up  a  tyranny  in  those  old  days,  says 
Aristotle  in  the  same  passage,  because  the  people  lived  on  the  land  and  were 
busy  at  work.  Theagenes,  like  Pisistratus  (with  whom  his  name  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  Aristotle),  probably  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  the 
peasant  farmers  and  to  keep  them  busy  with  their  own  private  affairs  on  the 
land  ;  he  liad  no  wish  to  see  them  flocking  into  the  towns.  This  policy  he 
.seems  to  have  carried  out  with  great  success,  for  the  country  people  remained 
on  the  land  and  kept  aloof  from  politics  till  the  time  of  Theognis  (Th. 
vv.  53-60). 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  reader  of  Theognis  can  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  poet  ever  changed  sides  in  politics.  Elegy  27-38  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  has  always  been  true  to  the  creed  taught  to  him  in  his  childhood, 
and  has  never  swerved  in  his  allegiance  to  the  only  true  faith.  Such  words 
could  never  have  come  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
very  offence  he  himself  denounces,  nor  would  he  have  had  the  assurance  to 
speak  in  such  self-confident  tones  to  a  pupil  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
reproaciies  hurled  at  those  he  was  now  called  upon  to  imitate  and  admire  as 
the  only  possible  saviours  of  society. 

Again,  the  language  used  by  Theognis  in  Elegy  53-60'*^  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  tlie  rule  of  the  nobles  was  immediately  followed  by  a  democracy, 
and  thus  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  assumed  joint-rule  of  the  aristocrats 
and  the  industrial  class  which  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  In  referring 
to  the  revolution  only  two  classes  are  mentioned  by  the  poet,  viz.  '  the  good  ' 
and  the  new  coltiiers  ;  and  he  describes  the  change  by  saying  that  the  'good  ' 
are  now  '  bad  '  and  the  '  bad  '  '  good.'  This  can  only  mean  that  power  was 
before  held  exclusively  by  the  'good,'  (that  is,  the  nobles)  and  that  they  lost 
it  at  one  swoop  :  there  was  a  complete  reversal  of  positions.  Cauer  takes  the 
term  KaKoL  to  denote  the  wealthy  middle-class  as  distinguished  from  the 
nobles  (dyadoi)  and  the  common  people  (Sr^/^o?).  Such  a  distinction  does  not 
exist.     In  vv.  57,  58  we  are  told  that  the  peasants  are  now  '  good  '  and  the 

*'    Theog.  53-60.  fcai  vvv  tXa'  iyadoi,  TloKviraiSri-  ol  it  rplv  4(rd\ol 

Kvpvf,  ir6\ts  fify  id'  ^it  ir6Kis,  \aol  5i  8JJ  &K\or  vvv  luKo'v  ris  Kfv  ravr'  oft'xoiT'  iffopuiv  ; 

oi  irpSaO'  oijTt  ilxas  ffStffav  oUrt  vSnovs,  iAA^\auJ  6'  iwaruaiv  «V  aW-fiXotai  ytKwfrts, 

aAA.'  &iJ.<f>\  -irAtvpria-i  Sopai  alyuv  KartTpiffov,  oUrt  KaKUV  yvufj-a^  tUSres  oiiT    a-yaOwK. 

Ifotf  5'  SiffT^  iXatpoi  T^irS'  ivifj^ovro  it6\«os, 
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'good'  are  BeiXoi,  and  SeiXoi,  as  Cauer  himself  admits,  can  only  refer  to  the 
commons  who  liavo  now  acquired  political  rights.*^  In  Theognis  the  two 
terms /ca/cot' and  oe^Xot  are  constantly  interchanged  and  u?ed  as  synonyms, 
just  as  dyaOoi  and  iaOXoi.  are  used  indifferently  to  denote  the  nobles;  cf. 
101,  2."  In  another  version*^  of  the  elegy  we  are  now  fliscussing  (53-60) 
KUKoi  is  substituted  for  BeiXoi,  but  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress 
on  this  point,  as  the  second  version  is  evidently  tlie  work,  of  a  person  who 
intentionally  changed  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  first,*''  As  a  political 
term  Theognis  uses  kukoi  without  distinction  for  all  who  are  not  of  good 
birth,  and  also  for  those  who  desert  the  ayaOoc  and  join  the  other  side. 
KaKwv  in  v.  60  must  refer  to  the  same  persons  as  hetkol  of  58,*"  and  v.  60 
means  '  they  do  not  know  the  distinguishing  marks  of  "good"  and  "bad" 
men,'  that  is,  they  do  not  know  how  to  behave  in  their  new  position  ;  although 
they  have  assumed  the  role  of  ayaOol  they  still  conduct  themselves  like 

Nor  can  we  accept  Cauer's  interpretation  of  39 — 42,  though  he  is  partly 
supported  by  most  editors  of  Theognis,  who  assume  that  the  poet  is  here 
protesting  against  the  violence  of  his  own  colleagues  in  the  aristocratic 
party.  In  vv.  41,  42  the  blame  is  attached  to  the  rjyefiove^;,  and  by  this 
Theoffnis  must  mean  the  '  leaders '  of  the  masses,  for  he  never  blames  the 
nobles,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  use  the  word  kukott]!;  in  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  the  ayaOoL*^  The  elegy  was  written  when  the  commons  had 
already  seized  political  power,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  use  it  in  their  own 
interests.  So  far  they  are  '  prudent,'  but  they  are  not  likely  to  remain  so, 
as  their  leaders  are  egging  them  on.  It  is  these  demagogues  who  'give  the 
masses  copious  draughts  of  the  wine  of  liberty '  that  are  made  responsible  for 
tha  excesses  of  the  democracy  by  Aristotle,  Plutaich,  and  Theognis  himself. 


*'^  Fhilolo'jus  50,  ]).  534,  '  Dartini  klagt  Thco-  1114  otr'  aya6iup  .  .  .  oSrt  kukuv. 

giiis,   (lass   lie   Plebd  die  Stelle  der  edlen  Ge-  **  In  spite  of  his  carefully-drawn  distinctions 

schlexlitereiiiniiumtunddie  EdlenzuGemeinen  Cauer  translates  S(i\ol  and  xaKoi  hereby  the 

gewonlen  siud  ....  von  den  kukoI,  den  wohl-  same  word  die  Ocmeinen. 

habeudcn  Biirgern,  ist  57  noch   kcine   Rede:  *^  Liddell  and  Scott  quote  v.  60  «. w.  Yi'ci/irj  = 

erst  *iO  werdcu  sie  erwiihnt  und  von  der  eben  'token,  mark.' 

zur  Herrschaft  gelangtcn  Meuge  ausdriicklich  •'  39-42; 

nutiTscbieden.'  Kvpvt,  Kuti  ■K6\i%  ^hf,  Sfho-.Ka  Si  /utj  Tf vri  Hvipa 

*'  Mrj8«lt    a'    ivBpirui'    irflari     KaKhv     ivipa  (vBvfTrjpa  (caKr/v  vfipios  ^/uerfpTjr. 

ipiKrjffai,  affTol  /jiii>  yap  (0'  olSe  trai'Kppofes,  i\yffi6vfi  Si 

Kvpyf  Tt  5'  i(TT    u<pf\os  ZftXhi  avijp  ^i\os  rtTpdcparat  iroW^v  is  KaKSrTjra  irftrth'. 

&v  ;  43  52  : 

**   Theog.  1109-1114.  O t'>8* ui'a »' iroi,  Ki'pi'',  ay<xOo\  ttSKiv  &\taav  dvipa' 

Kupf',    o«   rp6tT6'  ayaBoi  vvv  ai  Kaxot,  oi  St  KaKol  a\\'  Srav  v0pl(eiy  Tciitu  KaKoiaiv  a5?7, 

"Kpiv  Srifi6v  T€  <p6fip<c(it,  SiKas  T   ahiKOKTi  StSwtriv 

vvv  iynBoi   ti'j  Key  tout'  avixon'  ianpwv  ;  olKtlwy  Ktphimv  f'vfKo.  vol  Kpinns, 

■*'  .'i?   070601  ...  04  8f  -wplv  tadKn'i  \  vvv  StiXol  t'Xirfn  u»;  Sriphv  Ktlvnv  jroAiv   irptu    tffKjdat, 

1100  oi  "rpiaB'  ayaBol  vvv  06  (foifoi,  ■>[  S«  KaKo\  M*?'    *'  "i^''  to^^n  "tl^a'  »V  ri^vyii). 

wplu     '.'VV  OT'OVoi.  ti>T'  J[|.  rolai  KaKo\<Ti  (PIa'  Huhfiaai  zai/ia  y(tr}rat, 

59  kTarUffiv  .  .  .  ytKuvTts.  nipZta  irifioffiv  ciiv  KaK(f  ipxifitva. 

1113  af aruvT ft  .    .  .  ytXSiaiv  Ik  rdv  yiip  inaaiis  rr  kuI  'u<t>v\oi  <p6vot  ivipiv 

fiO  olhf  Kaxif  .  .  .  o6r'  ayaBuv.  uovvapxoi  B'     *•  -JAfi  ur)iroT«  rfift  aSoi. 
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The  two  elegios  3l>— 42,  48—52  are  exactly  parallel  and  describe  oiu-  i.nd 
the  same  state  of  artaiis.  In  tlie  second  we  are  told  that  '  good  men  n.'v«M- 
mined  a  state,'  but  wliere  tlie  '  bad  '  aie  lawless  and  give  suits  to  the  uiijust 
[this  proves  that  the  ba<l  aiv  alieady  in  power]  and  sacrifice  the  public  weal 
to  private  gain,  that  siiiLe  will  soon  be  ruined,  though  it  may  now  be  enjoying 
perfect  quiet :  for  tlie  lawlessness  of  the  'bad'  leads  to  strife,  murder,  and 
tyranny.  The  Ara/tot' of  the  second  elegy  are  the  1776/401/69  of  the  first:  in 
both  elegies  they  are  accused  of  vfipif;.  aarol  fiev  yap  eO'  otBe  <ra6<Ppov€<;  = 
/jLr)h'  el  vvv  TToXKi)  Kclrai  ci>  rjavy^lri.  In  both  elegies  the  poet  fears  a  tyrajit 
may  be  chosen  to  direct  the  people  in  their  attacks  on  ilie  nobles,  just  as, 
half  a  century  before,  Theagenes  led  them  against  the  landowners,  and  this 
is  what  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  line  40,  '  a  man  to  steer  or  guide  the 
lawlessness  in  our  state.'  ^* 

I  suggest  the  following  as  a  probable  account  of  what  occurred  at 
Megara  during  the  life-time  of  Theognis.  After  the  expulsion  of  Theagenes 
the  nobles  ruled  the  state  and  refused  to  give  their  fellow-citizens  any  share 
in  the  government.  This  exclusiveness  on  their  part  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  temporary  alliance  between  the  town  population  including  the  rich  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  the  middle  class  and  the  distressed  peasants  of 
the  country  districts.  There  was  a  revolution,  and  a  democracy  was  estab- 
lished. Before  long  there  was  a  split  in  the  coalition,  for  the  masses,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  leaders,  attacked  the  richer  citizens  without  regard  for 
party  considerations,  and  passed  measures  depriving  them  of  a  great  part  of 
their  property.  The  nobles  and  richer  middle  class  were  now  drawn  together 
by  community  of  interests,  and  a  new  political  party  was  formed ;  marriages 
between  members  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  richer  citizens  of  the  middle- 
class  became  frequent,  and  distinctions  of  birth  tended  to  disappear  altogether. 
Some  of  the  nobles  still  held  aloof  and  looked  upon  the  breaking-down  of 
social  barriers  with  dismay.  Theognis  can  see  no  hope  of  safety  for  the  state 
except  in  a  return  to  the  good  days  when  the  nobles  were  supreme,  and  he 
protests  with  great  bitterness  against  the  contamination  of  nobility  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  '  bad  '  and  '  low.'  But  he  was  the  prophet  of  a  lost  cause, 
for  self-interest  and  their  common  losses  brought  the  nobles  and  richer 
citizens  closer  and  closer  together ;  great  numbers  of  both  classes  had  their 
property  confiscated  and  were  driven  into  exile.  Finally  they  returned 
together  with  an  army,  attacked  the  disorganised  democrats,  and  defeated 
them.  A  new  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  which  political  privileges''^  were 
shared  by  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  exiles. 


**  Cf.  fhiuvriip  oial  Aesch.  Sujtpl.  717.  vUpKrrtiv,  xoAc*^*  ^7c/u((*'a  <rriLffios, 

This  clcpty  (39-42)  occnrs  a  second  time  in  n  readiii^.^  xviiich  is  still  more  favomalile  to  the 

the  collection  (10.31  sqq.)  wheif  insteiui  o(  v.  40  fxplinati  >n  here  suggested. 

we  read  *"  .Aristctle  1300  a. 
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II. 

Tlic  Arrangement  of  the  Foevi.s. 

The  Theognidea,  as  we  possess  tliein,  consist  of  two  books  ;  the  second  of 
these,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  love  of  beautiful  boys,  is  found  only  in 
one  MS.  (Mutinensis  10th  ccnt.),-"'^  and  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Theognis 
himself.  The  first  book  contains  a  very  great  amount  of  foreign  matter,  and 
must  be  very  different  from  what  passed  under  the  name  of  Theognis  in  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some 
general  plan  or  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  poems.  The  whole 
collection  is  not  arranged  according  to  subject-matter,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose,  as  some  have  suggested,  that  the  poems  were  once 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.^'  Of  all  the  theories  advanced  the  most 
plausible  is  perhaps  tlie  catchword  theory,  which  was  first  suggested  with 
extreme  caution  by  Welckerin  his  edition  of  Theognis  (1826),  was  afterwards 
worked  out  in  detail  and  stoutly  upheld  by  Nietzsche,^^  further  exemplified, 
sharply  criticized  and  modified,  but  still  accepted  in  part  by  Fritzsche,^*  and 
has  received  the  qualified  approval  of  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
subject,  J.  Sitzler,  who  has  given  ns  the  best  equipped  and  most  compre- 
hensive edition  of  the  poems.''^ 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  Nietzsche's  article  as  the  basis  of  our 
investigation.  Before  introducing  his  own  theory,  he  denies  that  there  is 
any  trace  of  arrangement  according  to  subject-matter:  'the  poems  are  not 
even  gathered  together  under  special  headings,  as  for  instance,  Trepl  (f)i\<ov, 
Trepl  oivov  '  (p.  170)  ;  a  statement  which  is  quite  true  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
collection  taken  as  a  w?iolc,  for  we  certainly  do  not  find  all  the  poems  on  one 
subject  collected  into  a  single  group :  but  we  can  trace  the  sequence  of 
thought  in  many  parts  of  the  collection,  and  we  often  come  across  a  series  of 
several  poems  dealing  with  the  same  topic,^^  and,  as  we  shall  see,  one 
section  ^^  of  the  book  is  very  carefully  put  together,  with  opening  prayers, 
general  introduction,  headings,  subheadings,  and  epilogue  :  and  it  is  this 
very  section  which  gives  the  best  support  to  Nietzsche's  theory.  He  states 
his  theory  as  follows;  'Our  collection  then  is  not  arranged  according  to 
subjects  or  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  according  to  words  [or  expressions]. 

*'  1231-1389  with  the  title  i\tyfi<uv  j3'.     The  closely  connected  in  subject-matter, 

same  MS.  gives  to  the  first  book  (1-1220)  the  "  Rheinischcs  iUiscum,  1867,  p.  161   177. 

title  9f:6yinloi  tXfydwv  a'.  '*  Philologus  xxix.  pp.  .'526-546. 

°'^  Though   every   reader  of    the   book   must  "  Theognidis  Rrliquiac,  1880. 

have  been  struck  by  the  occurrence  of"  several  ^  e-9-   155-72    seven   poems   on    the   uncer- 

successive  elegies    beginning    with    the   same  tainty  of  liuraan  affairs,  467-510  convivislity, 

letter  (e.j^.  73,  75,  77,  79:  611,  615,  017:  619,  971-1012    ten    poems  on   conviviality,    103»- 

621,  623),  the  cases  are  not  numerous  enough  1048  conviviality,   1082c-1102  eight  poems  on 

to  justify  us  in  assuming  such  an  aiTangement  friendship, 

for  the   whole   collection  ;    and   besides,    this  *^  1-254. 
would    necessitate    the    separation    of    elegies 
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The  fragments  are  linked  together  by  catchwords,  so  that  we  find  the  same 
word  [or  similar  expressions]  in  every  pair  of  adjacent  poems.'  ^  After  stating 
his  theory  he  proceeds  to  discuss  two  sets  of  exceptions,  which  he  labels  (1) 
'  apparent '  and  (2) '  real.'  '  Sometimes  in  the  three  consecutive  elegies  abc, 
we  find  a  catchword  connecting  a  with  c,  but  none  to  connect  a  with  b,  or  b 
with  c'  Here  the  exception  is  only  apparent,  for  in  such  cases  we  must, 
according  to  Nietzsche,  assume  that  '  b  is  not  a  separate  elegy,  but  a  part  of 
either  a  or  c'  ^^  Before  accepting  this  canon  without  any  limitations  we  should 
first  prove  the  existence  of  the  catchword  principle  in  the  rest  of  the  collection, 
and  even  then  ^e  should  not  be  justified  in  combining  two  totally  distinct 
poems,  in  defiance  of  all  probability  and  possibility,  merely  because  the 
combination  will  supply  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  catchwords.  Nothing 
but  a  blind  adherence  to  the  catchword  theory  could  induce  any  man  to  join 
such  poems  as  959-62  and  963-70,  or  181-2  and  183-8. 

Next  come  the  '  real '  exceptions.  According  to  Nietzsche,  every  break 
in  the  series  of  catchwords  is  due  to  an  omission  in  our  manusciipts.  When 
the  editor  of  the  '  last  edition  '  of  the  poems  {i.e.  the  catchword  edition)  was 
unable  to  find  a  suitable  catchword,  he  went  back  to  poems  he  had  already 
incorporated  in  his  collection,  selected  one  that  supplied  the  required  links, 
and  inserted  it  a  second  time.  Later  copyists,  thinking  these  repeated  poems 
superfluous,  omitted  many  of  them.  There  is  not  the  remotest  foundation 
for  this  extraordinary  theory.  The  object  of  the  repetition  of  poems,  we  are 
told,  is  to  supply  catchwords.  A  glance  at  the  repeated  poems  will  show  us 
that  in  most  cases  they  have  no  catchwords  at  all  to  connect  them  with  their 
neighbours.  Nietzsche's  remedy  for  this  is  more  repetition  :  if  a  repeated  poem 
does  not  give  us  a  catchword,  he  adds  another  poem.  Take  away  the 
repeated  poem,  and  frequently  we  can  find  fairly  good  catchwords  to  join 
the  poems  for  whose  special  benefit  the  repeated  elegy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  in.  The  following  may  serve  as  instances  of  the  failure  of 
Nietzsche's  explanation  of  these  repeated  poems.*^ 

Most  of  the  repeated  poems  occur  massed  together  in  groups  near  **  the  end 
of  the  book.  Between  1080  and  1083  come  two  poems  of  four  lines  each  that 
have  occurred  before  (39-42,  87-90)."^  They  have  no  catchwords  to  connect 
them  with  one  another  or  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  poems.  To  up- 
hold the  catchword  theory  here,  Nietzsche  had  to  assume  that  these  repetitions 
originally  included  eight  more  lines,  which  he  arranged  thus :  87-92 ; 
93-100  forming  one  poem  with  1083,  4  which  he  considered  to  have  once 

"  '  Unsero  Sninmlung   ist  also   weder  nach  repeated  poems   are   printed  exactly  as  they 

'redanken  uoch    nach    Bnchstaben    geordnet.  stand  in  the  text  of  the  beet  manuscript.  Otlier 

jhl  aber  nnch  Woiteu.    Nach  Stichwoiten  editors  generally  content  themseWes   with  a 

sind  die   Fragmente  an   eiiiander  geroiht,   so  reference  in  the  notes. 

dass   je    zwei    Fragniento    ein    gleichcs    oder  *'  Only  three  repetitions  occur  before   1038-, 

ahnliches  Wort  geinein  haben."  j>.  171.  all    the    rest    (excepting  half  a  doren  in  the 

"  P.  171.  The  elegies  are  not  divided  in  our  Paedica)  occur  between  1038  and  1185. 

best  MSS.,  so  that  we  have  no  good  manuscript  ''-  Lines  93,  4  are  not  repeated  here  in  the 

tradition  to  guide  us  in  making  »\\v  divisions.  MSS.,  altliough  Bekker  and  Bergk  *  state  that 

*"  In  Bergk- Hiller-Crasius'  Aniholotfia  all  the  they  am. 
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beeu  the  closing  couplet  oi  93-100.  All  this  inauipalatiuu  still  leaves  tis 
with  a  gap  at  each  end  of  the  group  of  lepetitious  (i.e.  before  lOSl  and 
after  1084).  Leave  out  the  repeated  poems,  and  we  imitiediately  <j;tt  a 
catchword  €<Td\6v  (1079,  1083^ 

Between  1160  and  1163  we  have  three  repetitions:  tliese  liave  no 
catchwords.  Nietzsche  jomed  the  lirst  repetition  to  the  precetling  poem  (au 
impos-sible  combination)  and  so  found  a  catchword  for  tlie  second  repetition  in 
1157.''^  The  next  entry  in  his  scheme  is  '  Liicke,'  which  means  tliat  he 
failed  to  connect  the  third  repetition  with  the  two  adjoining  poems.  Omit 
the  three  repetitions  and  we  get  catchwords  that  would  certainly  satisfy 
Nietzsche,  0u/ioi/  (1160)  =  voof  (1163). 

Between  1164  and  1165  we  have  two  poems  repeated  (97  -100 
415 — 418).  In  subject  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  following 
couplets  (1165  sqq.)  With  1163,  4  they  have  no  connection  whatever.  To 
make  them  fit  in  with  his  theory,  Nietzsche  added  two  more  hues  (95,  6),  to  the 
firftt,  and  to  connect  the  second  of  the  repeated  elegies  witii  what  follows,  he 
was  compelled  to  form  one  poem  out  of  three  separate  couplets  (1165 — 1170). 
The  poems  are  repeated,  he  says,  to  provide  a  catchword.  Even  granting 
that  we  may  have  to  introduce  tivo  poems  to  get  the  required  link'.,  wliat 
reason  could  there  possibly  be  for  repeating  two  poems  with  the  same 
catchword,  as  erat/joi^  (1104  a,  1104  f)?  Some  repetitions  have  no  catch- 
\vor<1s  at  all,  e.g.  1104  a— 1106,  1109—1114,  1038  au.  Others  have  a 
catchword  joining  them  forwards  or  backwards  bu*.  not  both  ways,  e.g. 
1114  ab,  332  ab,  509,510.^  There  is  only  one  case  of  a  repeated  poem 
with  satisfactory  catchwords  (643 — 4).  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  the 
repetitions  give  us  no  help  in  proving  the  catchword  arrangement;  indeed  it 
would  be  far  more  plausible  to  maintain  that  the  poems  were  first  arranged 
according  to  catchwords  and  that  the  series  was  then  broken  in  many  places 
by  the  insertion  of  repeated  pwms. 

Nietzsche's  theory  fails  to  account  for  the  position  of  the  repeated 
passages  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  later  manuscripts. 
The  editor,  he  tells  us,  tniiit  back^^  to  what  he  had  already  used.  In 
Nietzsche's  sclieme  *^'  we  have  several  gaps  between  128  and  145;  these 
cannot  be  filled  by  using  any  poems  from  1 — 128:  and  again,  contrary  to  his 
own  rule,  he  adds  1 179  after  172,  and  after  208  he  suggests  the  insertion  of  333. 
As  a  rule  Nietzsche  does  not  specify  the  poems  that  are  to  fill  the  gaps,  but 
Fritzsche  has  endeavoured  to  do  so,  and  in  his  scheme  15  of  the  first  16  gaps, 
and  31  of  the  first  40,  arc  filled  with  poems  taken  from  later  parts  of  the 
book.  If  we  accept  the  theory,  wo  must  assume  that  the  later  copyists,  on 
noticing  the  repetition  of  any  poem  in  the  manuscript,  often  left  it  in  where 
it  occiirred  for  the   srcon/I   time,  and   wont  back    and   crossed   it  out   where 


•'  This  couplet  (11  j7-8)  is  not  iouml  in  tiie  lor  ilw;  j.oenis  that  deal  witli  tho  same  subject. 
M5S.  of  Tlicogiiis,  hut  has  been  iuscrtf.l  from  ''■>  '  Er  griff  zunick  zu  den  schon  gebrauchten  ' 

Stobaeus.  [Fraguienten]  p.  172. 

"*  ll<re  as  ilsewliere  .athwoiils  <:aii  lie  found  "  p.  173. 
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it.  Jirst  occMiTCi!,  a  supposition  whicli  is  absunl.  I'o'jins  which  occur  t\vio(;  in 
the  earlier  MiSS.  are  found  in  one  place  only  in  some  of  the  later  MSS  ,  and 
it  is  always  the  rrjictition  which  is  omitted.''^ 

'  The  older  our  MS.',  says  Nietzsche,  '  the  greater  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions it  contains  ' ;  that  is  a  fact ;  therefore,  he  argues,  a  MS.  older  thnn  the 
oMest  we  possess  will  contain  still  more  repetition^,  and  so  on  uiitil  wc  arrive 
at  an  original  MS.  which  contained  all  the  repeated  poems  and  an  unbroken 
series  of  catcliwords.  This  argument  will  not  hold,  because  the  number  of 
repetitions  we  must  assume  to  have  dropped  out  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
history  of  our  text  is  far  too  great.  The  ditt'erence  between  the  number  of 
repetitions  in  our  oldest  MS.  (A.  10th  century)  and  the  15th  century  Paris  C  "** 
consists  of  less  than  forty  lines.  To  account  for  the  112  gaps  in  Fritzsche's 
arrangement,^^  we  must  assume  that  at  least  224  lines  have  been  omitted  in 
ihe  interval  of  five  centuries ''"  that  elapsed  })f;tvveen  the  copying  of  the 
original  MS.  and  our  tenth  century  A. 

When  a  poem  is  repeated  in  the  MSS.,  it  is  often  given  in  a  totally  did'er- 
ent  form,  so  that  we  may  almost  consider  it  as  a  different  poem  : "'  sometimes 
the  difterence  is  but  slight.  Nietzsche  endeavours  to  explain  the  variants  by 
assuming  that  the  editor  purposely  changed  the  reading  merely  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  But  the  changes  are  f)-equently  far  too  serious  "'^  to  be  thus 
explained  away  and  point  to  the  existence  of  several  rival  versions  of  the 
poems.  A  good  argument  against  his  theory  is  furnished  by  877,8,  an 
elegy  which  begins  with  ^/9a  ^loi  (or  rji3woi<;,  for  the  reading  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  word  is  some  form  of  the  root 
77/8 — ).  After  1070,  where  the  couplet  again  occurs,  all  the  MSS.  that 
contain  the  repetition  read  reptreo  fioi,  although  ^/8a  is  the  very  word 
required  as  a  catchword  (  =  7;/3?7<?  1070).  Here  Nietzsche  and  Fritzsche 
quite  ignore  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  and  quietly  insert  the  reading 
of  877. 

Nietzsche  has  taken  four  sections  of  the  poems  and  endeavoured  to 
arrange  them  according  to  catchwords.  In  the  first  section  (1 — 260),  he  has 
been  fairly  successful  in  finding  similar  words  or  phrases  in  neighbouring 
poems.  In  the  second  and  third  sections  (419-510,  8o5-l  216),  the  catch- 
words are  not  so  satisfactory,  he  has  taken  more  unwarrantable  liberties  with 
the  text,  and  the  catchword  cojmection  is  broken  more  frequently.  In  the 
last  section  (1235 — 1389),  the  poems  all  deal  with  the  same  topic  (musa 
paedica),  and  accordingly  supply  more  or  less  satisfnctory  catchwords.'-* 


®^  c.y.  A  alone  repeats  209,   10  after  332,  all  Fraginenten  sind  112  Liicken  der  Stichwortver- 

the  other  MSS.  have  it  in  the  first  place  only.  binduug.' 

^'  We    niu.st    remember    that    the    repeated  ''"  Nietzsche  dates  our  collection  betweeu  483 

poems  are  not  the  only  tilings  omitted   in   the  a.d.  and  Stobaeus. 

younger  MSS.  e.g.  937,8are  omittedin  10  MSS.  7'  Cf.  53-60  and  1109-1114. 

''■'  Kritzsche  lia.s  arranged  the  whole  collection  ^-  Occasionally  they  are  too  trivial, 

according  to  catchwords,  and  though  he  uses  "*  Generally  sonic  form  of  <pt\-  or  ip{u)  and 

very  simple  and  common   words,   his  scheme  Si  irai. 
still  CO). tnins  112  gaps.     Cf.  p.  543  '  In  den  370 
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We  shall  now  consider  Nietzsche's, arrangement  ot  the  first  section. 

First  come  four  elegies  addressed  to  the  gods.  In  1 — 4,5 — 10,  Apollo 
is  invoked,  Artemis  in  11—14,  and  the  Muses  and  Graces  in  15 — 18,  It  is 
easy  enough  to  find  a  catchword  to  connect  them  with  one  another, 
Nietzsche's  series  is  1 — 10,  Atb<f  T€Ko<i,  11 — 14  dvyarep  Ato?,  15 — 18  Kovpai 
Ato? — Itto?.  By  taking  1 — 10  as  one  poem  he  has  secured  three  almost 
identical  expressions,  but  1-10  are  two  poems,  and  are  printed  as  such  by 
all  the  editors,^* 

Are  we  to  believe  with  Nietzsche  that  these  elegies  are  placed  next  to  one 
another  merely  because  they  contain  similar  expressions  ?  In  poems  on  the 
same  subject  we  can  almost  always  find  similar  words  or  expressions,  and  where 
the  poems  are  arranged  according  to  subject-matter,  Nietzsche  has  not  much 
difficulty  in  drawing  up  his  scheme  ;  but  as  we  shall  prove,  his  theory  breaks 
down  completely  where  we  have  a  rapid  succession  of  elegies  on  different 
subjects.  In  this  first  section  (1-260)  the  poems  have  been  very  carefully, 
arranged  and  those  on  the  same  subject  and  even  on  the  different  aspects  of 
the  same  subject  are  grouped  together.  And  this  is  how  it  is  so  easy  to 
find  catchwords  in  this  section;  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  lends 
even  a  shadow  of  support  to  the  theory. 

I  am  inclined  to  look  on  the  greater  part  of  this  first  section  {i.e.  1-254) 
as  a  little  collection  of  Theognidea  complete  in  itself  After  the  opening 
prayers  we  have  first  an  introductory  elegy  (19-26)  addressed  to  Cyrnus. 
giving  the  author's  name  and  method  of  composition.  In  27-30,  31-38  he 
declares  his  intention  of  instructing  Cyrnus  in  the  ways  of  the  'good,'  and 
states  his  general  maxim  or  text,  'nlways  associate  with  the  "  good  "  and 
avoid  the  "bad."'  He  then  (39-42,  43-52,  53-68)  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
political  situation,  and  shews  how  the  '  bad  '  are  responsible  for  the  ruin  of 
the  state  :  the  poet's  young  friend  is  told  how  to  conduct  himself  under  the 
new  regime,  and  is  warned  against  making  friends  of  the  new  masters  of 
the  city.  69-128  are  all  on  the  subject  of  friend.ship  ;  69-72  '  make  friends 
of  the  good  '  :  73-86  five  elegies  on  the  scarcity  of  faithful  friends;  87-100 
tell  us  what  a  friend  ought  to  be  and  ought  not  to  be  :  101-114,  three 
elegies  on  '  the  "  bad  "  as  friends.'  115-128  three  elegies  on  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  friends.  As  we  have  sixteen  poems 
(53-128)  so  closely  connected  in  subject  it  will  be  easy  to  find  some  word 
denoting  '  friendship '  as  catchword  to  connect  them.  And  it  is  pieciscly 
words  of  this  kind  that  Nietzsche  has  used.  In  fact  we  can  tell  the  subjeet- 
matters  by  merely  glancing  at  the  catchwords  he  uses.^^ 

He  has  the  following  scheme  for  15-128."*' 

15-18  Kovpai  Ato9 — Itto?  :  19-30  eirr} — dvBdvei :  Sl-SS  avBav€  :  39-52 
aBji — 7r6\<9  rjBe  :  53-60  t^Be  7ro\t? — airaTaxTii' :  61-68  uTrdrai; — airovBalov  : 

^*  1-4    is    complete    iu    itself    and    5-10   is  {Ktiri)  9ti  \\-\i  Qti-Biyvrtp  J^Ui 

probably  n  fragment  of  a  Deliun  hyimi,  and  '*  f.g.  sonriR  form  of  wio-t-  [it'iauvo^)  occurs  in 

was   very  likely  inserted  ad  u  parallel   to  the  every  one  of  the  six  poems ')3-86  (taking  79-86 

first  elegy.     Fritzsche  keeps  the  poems  apart  as  one  poem), 

and  his  series  is   1-4   iya  {Aurout)   5   10  iva^  '•  P.  I"" 
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G!>  72  airovBaiov — irpfjyfx  :  73-70  npfj^tv — Tria-To*;  :  77-78  ttktto^  :  70-86 
T.L(TTOV<i — yXcoaarj  :  87-^2  yXcoaarj  :  08-100  7\ci)<T(7»7 — avijp  <f)iKo(; :  101-112 
(wrip  <f)i\o<; :  113-114  avopa  (f>i\ov — eralpov  :  115-118  eralpot — •Kt^St]\ov  : 
110-128  fci^8>j\ov. 

The  catchwords  here  often  seem  prettily  arranged  in  groups  of  *hrce. 
A  mere  ghince  at  the  text  will  shew  us  on  what  a  flimsy  foundation  these 
series  rest.  Nietzsche  takes  10-30  as  one  poem:  but  10-26  is  complete  in 
itself  and  will  not  bear  the  addition.  As  dvSduei  occurs  in  26,  it  is  no 
longer  at  our  disposal :  we  cannot  follow  Nietzsche  in  joining  30-42 
to  43-52^'';  so  aSrj  (44)  is  also  disposed  of.  We  must  now  look  for  new 
catchwords.  Fritzsche  has"^  10-26  cttt) — a-o(f)t^o/j.€V(p  :  27-30  Trerrvvo — 
€fj,aOov  :  31-8  fiad>'}(Teai — KaKolciv  :  30-42  KaKf]<i — Tr6\i<i  rjSe  :  43-52 
TToXei  TTjBe. 

The  second  group  of  three  (Trto-ro?)  has  been  secured  by  joining  73,4  to 
75,0,  a  combination  which  is  not  impossible,  but  had  it  suited  Nietzsche's 
purpose  lie  could  with  equal  appropriateness  have  joined  75,6  to  77,8,  or  if 
necessary  have  formed  one  continuous  poem  of  60-86.  Besides  those  given 
by  Nietzsche  numerous  other  catchwords  can  be  found  to  connect  these 
groups,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  similarity  of  thought  implies  similarity  of 
expression.  In  the  third  group  of  three,  the  first  member  yXwaarj  dis- 
appears if  we  follow  BHC  in  keeping  87,8  apart  from  80-02.  The  next 
group  of  three  keeps  together  only  if  we  print  03-100,  101-12  as  two 
poems.  Even  if  we  follow  BHC  in  the  arrangement  of  87-112  we  can  still 
find  catchwords  e.ff.  87,8  (jyiXeU,  v6o<; :  80-02  (fytXei,  voov,  yXwa-a-Tj  : 
02-100  0('\o9,  yXcoaar} :  101-4  0iXo9,  SetXo?,  kokov,  €^(ov  :  105-12 
0t\oT»;9,  SeiXovi;,  Kaicov<;,  €)(ovai. 

Nietzsche  is  hardly  justified  in  combining  the  two  couplecs  115,6, 
117,8;  if  we  separate  them,  there  is  a  break  in  the  scheme  of  catchwords, 
unless  we  accept  Fritzsche's  TravporepoL^yaXeirdnepov. 

120-72  contain  general  remarks  and  reflections  on  human  affairs,  and 
deal  with  our  relations  towards  the  gods,  and  especially  with  our  helplessness; 
the  dominant  note  is  'all  is  chance!  we  know  nothing.'  Nietzsche  failed 
to  find  any  catchwords  to  connect  120-45  (4  poems).  Fritzsche  offers 
such  weak  links  as  dvhpl  and  avOpdi-noi'iP  Rejecting  these  we  must  assume 
five  gaps.^*^ 

For  the  next  elegies  Nietzsche  has  the  very  satisfactory  series  146-8 
dp€T}) :  140-50  dperij—di'Bpl  BcBaxri  :  151,2  wiraa-eii  dvhpl — v^piv.  His 
next  poem  is  153-8  v^piv — fuj-rroTe.  This  combination  is  not  possible,  for 
the  two  parts  (153,4,  155-8)  have  no  connection  at  all  in  subject.  We 
know  {'Adijv.  UoX.  12)  that  the  couplet  153,4  belongs  to  Solon,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  adding  the  next  four  lines  to  it.     After   154  there  is  now 


"  All  the  editors  print  llicsc  32paralcly.  '"129-30   auSpi ;   131,2    iiv0piiirotai;   133-42 

^*  If  we   fellow    Bekker  in  printing  27-8,  uvepdvui' ;  133,4  evrirHv. 

29-30  as  two  elegies,  wo  then  get  four  poems  ^  Unless  we  join  the  smaller  elegies  to  form 

without  a  catchwonl,  unlcsi<  we  take  Kvpvt.  one  long  poem. 
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a  gf»p  in  the  catchword  aeries.  By  the  very  questionable  conibiiiatiou  of 
159,60  and  161-4  Nietzsche  avoids  the  gap  that  would  otherwise  occur 
after  160.**!  Next  wo  get  165,0  oX-yQto?  :  167-70  6\fiio<:—0€ot  :  171,2  ^€019; 
but  we  cannot  follow  him  in  forming  one  poem  of  the  two  couplets  167,8, 
160,70 ;  this  gives  us  a  gap  after  lOS.""'^ 

After  172  there  is  a  gap  which  Nietzsche  fills  by  inserting  1179,80 
giving  us  catchwords  0€ov<; — epSeiv.  173  starts  with  a  new  subject 
'  poverty':  we  have  here  three  poems  on  this  subject,  and  the  next  poems 
183-208  deal  with  the  contraiy,  'wealth  '  and  its  influence.  In  Nietzsche's 
scheme  173  80  form  a  single  poem  (instead  of  two),  and  the  next  couplet 
(180,1)  has  been  joined  to  the  following  poem  (183-8)  though  the  latter  deals 
with  a  new  subject.  The  catchwords  are  173-80  ep^ai — Bi^-qaOai :  181-S 
Si^7]fieda — ^pi'ifiara^^  :   180-96  ■)(^pr]fjLaTa  :   197-20S  •^prjixara — (f>i\oi,aiv. 

Even  if  wo  reject  Nietzsche's  combinations  we  can  still  find  catchwords : 
173-8  ireviri,  XP^ '  179-80  Trei/iT;?,  XP'^h  X'*^*'""'?"''  Ku/oi/c :  181,2  jrevirj, 
XaXeTTT},  Kupi>€.  Then  a  gap  :  183-92  XP'IH'^'''^  '■  192-6  ^/OT^'/iao-t :  197-208 
Xp^pi-o  This  proves  how  easy  it  is  to  find  'catchwords'  in  poems  on  the 
same  subject. 

After  208  Nietzsche  has  a  gap  which  he  fills  with  333,4  (f)i\ijcr^<; 
— -fievyovT.  209-36  consist  of  nine  elegies  containing  maxims  and 
reflections  on  various  subjects.  237-54  form  a  closing  elegy  in  which  the  poet 
tells  Cyrnus  of  the  fame  he  has  won  for  him.*^*  After  210  there  is  a 
gap  in  Nietzsche's  scheme,  and  another  after  212.  To  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  he  proposes  to  omit  211,2.  Then  he  gives  us  213,4  opyrjv : 
215-20  6pyi]v  (were  it  not  for  the  recurrence  of  opyrjv  he  would  have  taken 
213-S  as  a  single  poem,  a  proceeding  to  which  we  could  hardly  object).  It 
is  just  these  endless  possible  combinations  that  make  it  so  easy  to  arrange 
the  poems  in  this  section  according  to  catchwords.  To  avoid  two  gaps  he 
has  joined  215-8  to  219,20  (an  impossible  combination)  and  we  get 
the  series  215-20  dTpoTrcT]<; :  221-6  a(f>pa)v :  227  32  dfppoavmi  His 
reason  for  joining  215-8  and  219,20  was  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a 
catchword  to  connect  them,  and  also  to  find  a  catchword  {arpo'iriri^  218)  to 
serve  as  a  link  with  elegy  221-6. 

The  next  links  are  233-6  Keveo^povt. — oXiyrj';  TLfirj^:  efxfiopev  :  237-54 
oXiyrjs  Tvyxavco  aiBov<i  :  255-6  Tvxelv — KdWiaTov  :  257-60  KaXij.  The 
above  series  is  far  from  convincing,  for  d^poavvri  and  Keviot^povi  are  not 
good  catchwords,  and  the  next  two  are  twenty  lines  apart.  233-6  cannot 
form  one  poem,  and  if  we  keep  the  two  couplets  apart  there  will  be  a  gap 


*'  Unless  we  accept  TiA«r  (160)  =  riKot  (164).  the  two  parts  of  it. 

"-  Unless  we  accept  kvBpwiiwv  (168)  =  avlpSi  "  Ah  I  liave  already  said  (p.  Ifi),  I  consider 

'''^)-  1-254  to  be  a  small  collection  of  Ti)eon;nidoa 

^  B.H.O.   print  183-192  as  one  poem  :  and  complete  in  itself— other  poems  were  adile<i  to 

Nietzsche  would  have  done  so  too  were  it  not  it  later,  or  rather  it  was  incnii>«ratcd  in  a  larger 

for  the  occurrence  of  a  calchwonl  xp^to  in  collection. 
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qfter    234   and   another   alter    230,    unless    we    take  dif/}p  (2341  =  aVS/jao-t 
(235)=ai.g/je9(241). 

An  oxiimination  of  Nietzsclie's  scheme  shows  us  that  we  iind  the  most 
satisfactory  catchwords  in  the  groups  of  poems  that  deal  with  the  Fame 
subject,  the  catchword  generally  being  the  very  word  we  should  naturally 
select  as  a  heading  for  the  section  {eg.  ^t\o9,  olj/o?,  irXovro^;).^''  And  this  is 
just  what  we  should  expect ;  similarity  of  thought  necessarily  implies  simi- 
larity of  language.  Given  a  number  of  poems  on  'friendship'  or  'con- 
viviality/ we  can  generally  find  in  each  )nembor  of  the  group  some  word 
with  the  root-meaning  'friend  '  or  '  drink.'  We  have  also  noticed  that  when 
two  poems  supply  us  with  a  particularly  good  catchword  ^^  they  are  connected 
by  something  more  important  than  a  similar  word,  for  they  either  contain 
exactly  the  same  idea,  or  the  second  poem  of  a  pair  is  a  criticism,  correction, 
or  modification  of  the  preceding  elegy.**"  One  of  the  best  catchwords  in  the 
whole  book  is  /«-//33;;Xo?  (117,  110),  and  the  two  elegies  in  which  it  occurs  deal 
with  exactly  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  detecting  deceit  in  a  friend. 
Something  might  be  said  for  the  catchword  *,heory,  if  in  neighbouring  poems 
we  frequently  found  a  fairly  striking  similarity  of  expression  but  no  connection 
in  subject-matter.  Occasionally  we  do  find  poems  undoubtedly  placed  side 
by  side  on  account  of  similarity  of  wording  alone ;  but  such  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare,*^'  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  book.  With  very  few 
(exceptions  we  never  get  a  good  catchword  except  where  we  have  similarity  of 
subject :  wheie  there  is  a  break  in  the  sequence  of  ideas,  we  have  generally 
either  a  very  unsatisfactory  catchword,  or  else  a  gap  in  the  scheme.  The 
gaps  arc  most  numerous  where  the  subjects  change  in  rapid  succession  and 
the  poems  are  short  j^''^  the  longer  elegies  frequently  supply  us  with  some 


*''  Poems  addressed  to  tlie  gods  arc  sure  to  that  would  be  8  waste.'      'No!'   says  931-2 

contain  words  like  0(6s,  addvaros,  Aihs  rucoi.  'save  something  to  leave  behind  you,  or  else  no 

**  Sometimes  two  poems  containing  the  same  one  will  mourn  your  death.' 
idea   offer   ua   no   possible  catchword.       Here         *'  Cf.  309,  313  iv  fitv  avaairoiatf  .  .  .  iv  fi«i> 

according    to    Nietzsche's     theory,    we    must  natvontvois.     Cf.  409,  411. 
assume  that  an  elegy   has   dropped   out,    and         *'  c.f/.  209-221  :  a  group  of  maxims  that  may 

jjossibly  wc  may  have  to  break  the  sequence  of  bo  labelled  'miscellaneous,'  with  uo  catchwords 

thought  by  the  insertion  of  a  poem  containing  at  all.  260-302  :  twelve  poems  (in  Bekker)  with 

suitable  catcbwoids:  eg.   Fritzsrlie  inserted  a  seven  gaps.     The  longer  poems  give  us  rivTa 

poem  on   'poverty'  between  the  two  closely-  27 6  ~  x^yra  282,    Tt0u  282  =  Ti0t7v  286.   523- 

connected  oouvivial  elegies  1045-6,  1047-8.  596  :  twenty-nine  poems  in  Fritzsche's aiTauge- 

S'"  e.g.  719-28  are  a  reply  to  699-718  :  1003-6,  ment  (30  in  Bergk),   with  fifteen  gaps.      The 

1007-12    give     the     two    sides    of  the    same  catchwords  in  this  last  section   are   w\ovro$  ; 

(question.  931-2  suggest  another  solution  oi  the  two  gaps  ;  <^(A.oi'(noun) — ipiKov  (adj.)  ;  avKuy  — 

probleui     discussed    in     903-30.       Niei.zsche  at'»A?jT7/poj  (same  subject) ;  3  gaps  ;  r^fSt — r^yi* 

arranges  903  i^32  as  follows,  903-922.  923-932.  iiiaiy—SiKaiifi  ;     gap  ;      ivipiiy—ivSpa  ;     gap  ; 

"Whethor  we  take    903-930  as  one  poem    or  ir6\\' — ToW^f,  XFVI^^^^V^' — XP^M«''"<«>  'x*'*' — 

(which  is  far  less  probable)  as  two,  931-2  must  'xwi-  iaSKiv — iaOK6s ;  4  gaps  ;  kokSv — ^x*»^P** 

certainly  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  separate  elegy.  wa/cbv  HySpa — Kx^aipoD ;  2  gaps  (Nietzsche  found 

The  argument  in  903-30  is,  'spend  rationally  catchwords, /Mto7oi'  =  «fry«(  !) ;  Bds,  «to(;2gap9  ; 

so  that  you  may  neither  be  in  want  while  you  cf.  639-658  ;  843-856. 
live,  nor  yet  leave  anything  behind  yon,  for 

c  2 
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word  that  may  serve  ;vs  link,  e.g.  1008  voff  (verb), =  101 G  voov  (noun),  wXeae 
6G4<  =  a7roXa)X,ei^  677,  epBovcn  (j7o  =  epB6iv  685. 

'  It  is  a  fact,'  says  Nietzsche  in  summing  up,  '  that  a  great  many  of  the 
fragments  (more  than  half)  are  connected  by  catchv.ords ;  we  therefore 
assume  that  the  whole  collection  was  arranged  in  this  way.'  His  fact  is 
quite  correct,  but  his  conclusion  by  no  means  follows;  it  must  first  be  shewn 
that  the  fragments  arc  intnUivnnUy  connected  by  catchwords,  and  this 
certainly  cannot  be  proved.  If  in  the  term  'catchword'  we  are  allowed  to 
include  simi)Ie  and  trivial  words,''*'  synonyms  and  homonyms ^^  that  often 
bear  only  the  faintest  resemblance  to  one  another  in  meaning  or  sound, 
without  any  distinction  between  the  different  parts  of  speech,  however  far 
apart '''  from  one  another  the  words  may  be ;  if,  when  it  suits  our  purpose, 
we  are  allowed  reasonable  licence  °'*  in  combining  or  cutting  up  poems  dealing 
with  the  same  subject ;  if  we  are  permitted  to  fill  up  any  gaps  that  may  still 
be  left  (provided  their  number  does  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  poems  in 
the  collection)  by  the  insertion  of  poems  that  have  been  already  used  or 
occur  later,  we  shall,  with  all  these  resources  at  our  disposal,  always  be  able 
to  prove  a  catchword  arrangement  in  any  collection  of  poems  of  the  nature  of 
the  Theognidea,  and  generally,  I  think,  with  far  greater  success  than  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  Nietzsche  and  Fritzsche  in  their  schemes.  Had  the 
supposed  'last  editor'  of  our  sylloge  really  wished  to  arrange  it  on  the 
principle  assumed  by  Nietzsche,  he  could,  with  the  materials  at  his  disposal, 
have  handed  down  the  poems  in  a  series  containing  comparatively  few 
repetitions.     As  the  range  of  the  Theognidea  is  very  narrow  and  the  whole 


^  e.g.  Tavra  (1050),  ffoi  (1049),  ?x*'*'  (several  ^'^  In  a  group  of  three  poems  a,  b,  c  the  catch- 
times  in  Fritzsche's  scheme),  r-^vit  (541),  bfxi>s  word  joining  b  to  a  often  comes  near  the  end  of 
(495),  Starfp  (449),  ov  (687),  &\Xos  (796).  b,  while  the  catchword  for  c  comes  at  the 
Fritzsche's  schcnie  lias  112  gaps  (370  poems);  very  beginning  of  b.  [E.g.  659-66,  667-82, 
this  number  would  bo  more  than  doubled  if  we  683-6,  with  their  catchwords  &A«(r«  (664), 
refused  to  admit  the  very  simple  words  he  has  airoXwAev  (677),  tplouai  (675),  tpZ*iv  (685).  I 
used  so  often  :  c.«/.  some  form  of  4v^p  (with  its  have  noticed  ono  instance  where  the  catch- 
synonyms  i^flpajwoi  and  even  6vr)r6i)  is  used  words  are  25  lines  apart  (fwirw  466  =  o»'I»f7jToj 
;is    connecting   link  35  times,  ^l\oz  (or  some  491). 

form  of  fiKuv,  &c. )  36,  KaK6t  20,  o^aflcJy  10,  "•*  Nietzsche  is  often  very  unreasonable  as  wo 
6(6^  11,  Kvpvt  9.  Sometimes  we  have  several  liave  seen.  The  catchword  theory  may  prove 
words  in  two  poems  that  would  serve  equally  fatal  to  sound  criticism  and  do  much  to  warp 
well  as  catchwords,  and  we  find  Nietzsche  and  corrupt  our  judgment  when  wo  endeavour 
using  one,  and  Fritzsche  another.  Fritzsche  is  to  establi.sli  tho  text  of  Theognig  and  to  deter- 
far  more  charitable  than  Nictz.iche  in  admitting  mine  the  exact  length  of  each  poem.  We  have 
Him  pie  words.  already  seen  how  Nietzsche's  theory  leads  us  to 

»•  ohov  —  KundCoi/ii  (886) ;  f$i)v  =  tlfit  (945)  ;  join  disconnected  fragments  :  it  also  induces  us 

alaxpi"  —  avo.\Ktlr\i    (891)  ;     fpy/xara  =  (pyov  to  cut  up  single  poems,  or  at  any  rate  prevents 

(901);    ffo<p6i  =  Toli   ovvitlaiv  (904);  optr^  =  us  from  combining  two  fragments  tliat  ought 

(ro(^iT)s  (942)  ;   H\iy6nfvos  -  rp(\j,as    (949)  ;   all  to  form  one  poem.     903  930  may  or  may  not 

the  above  in  a  group  of  eleven  poems  ;  StiXols  =  be  a  single  poem  ;  the  question  was  settled  for 

i^pofti  Kol  y^iTiut  (1039)  ;    ffc'rovOa  =  oKotpipo-  Nietzsche  by  the  occurrence  of  irTaix«w««  twice, 

nai    (1131).     Similarity  of  sound:   f66u>fi*y -■  and  he  printed  the  lines  as  two  poems  ;  had 

xlyufifv   (1043)  ;   fxapyov  =  ipyd  (584)  ;   ravpi-  there  been  no  catchword  he  would  with  equal 

T€/>oi  =  x«^«»«T«po»'  (117);    fx^    davfiaC*  =  fii)  confidence  have  printed  them  as  one  poem, 
ifufiof*  (1351)  ;  -nap'  Hippoffi  —  irap'  afipivt  (627). 
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collection  may  be  incliided  under  the  heads  'Ethics,'  'Politics/  'Conviviality,' 
and  '  Love/  the  number  of  gaps  in  Fritzsche's  scheme  is  absurdly  large, 
especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  frequent  use  he  has  made  of  the  simplest 
words  in  the  Greek  lanojuage. 

Sitzler  accepts  the  catchword  theory  in  part  :  he  holds  that  the  poems 
are  connected  sometimes  by  similarity  of  thought,  sometimes  by  similarity  of 
wording,  and  very  often  by  both.  In  his  printed  text  he  has  marked  the 
catchwords  by  wider  spacing  of  the  letters."^  No  one  will  deny  that  ])oems 
near  one  another ^^  often  contain  the  same  word  or  phrase,  but  we  maintain 
that  this  is  almost  always  due  to  similarity  of  thought  or  to  mere  chance, 
and  chance  can  do  much. 

To  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  took  up  the  first  collection  of  short 
poems  I  laid  my  hands  on,  and  chance  favoured  my  choice.  They  happened 
to  be  the  poems  of  Asclepiades  taken  by  their  editor ''°  from  here  and  there  in 
the  Palatine  Anthology  :  they  consist  of  180  lines,  made  up  of  38  poems  (all 
elegies,  except  one),  25  of  which  contain  4  lines  each,  eight  6  lines,  two 
8  line.",  two  2  lines,  and  one  12  lines.  Nos.  1-24  are  on  what  may  be 
called  erotic  subjects,  25-27  are  convivial,  28-38  inscriptions  and  epitaphs. 
Without  once  resorting  to  Nietzsche's  device  of  combining  different  poems,  I 
managed,  with  only  five  gaps,  to  find  a  series  of  catchwords  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  those  provided  by  Nietzsche  in  support  of  his  theory."^  It  will 
be  noticed  that  though  we  have  so  many  poems  on  the  same  subject,  the 
catchwords  do  not  give  us  a  clue  to  the  subject  as  often  as  they  do  in 
Nietzsche  and  Fritzsche's  schemes.  The  following  are  the  catchwords  in 
my  arrangement  of  Asclepiades. 

1.  irrepd  :  2.  •n-repd — avTi],  "Eipcora  :  3,  avrov,  ^poovTMu  :  4.  avrov — fiiKpo<i 
"Eptw?  :  5.  veoyifO<;  "Epto? — ')(pv<xe'qv  :   6.  ■)(^pvaw — 'Epw?  :  7.  epcores — irdOw,  ^cov  : 

8,  Trao-j^^ei?,   ^mv — Ba/c^ou    ^copbv    7r6/j,a,    huKpva,    ttqvKvv,    ihelv,    jxivofxev : 

9.  oZi/09,  iBuKpvaev,  iroXXi],  H^Xeire,  e/Meve — ipdv  :  10.  ipwai :  gap  to  be  filled 
by  repeating  elegy  2  "Epwra — ayjxwv:  11.  wixwv — /9fc'A.o9  :  12.  r6^oL<i — 
^ovXofiai:  13.  ^OeXe^^ — Nt/cw  :  14.  Ncicap€Tr]<;^ — (jiiXr] :  15  <f>iXei — e^V '■  '^ 
gap  to  be  filled  by  repeating  12  e^etv — "Epcore^  :  16.  "Epwre? — erpwae, 
iire^rju:  17.  v^pl^ei,  iXtjXvOa — vv^,  iXi')Xv6a,  nrpodvpoi^  :  18.  vu^,  r)Xv6€<;, 
6vpi)v — ipwvTi,    filav:     19.    Zi-^CiVTi,^^^    fila — (f)iXiovTa<i  :    20.    (f>iXiovTa — 


"*  lie  USPS  the  same  licence  as  Nietzsche  and  "**  J.   A.   Haituiig  ;  die  (jriechischen  Elcgiker 

Fiitzsche  in  his  application  of  the  term  'catch-  unter  den  crslcn.  PLolcmiieru ,  pp.  .53-72.  Leipzig 

word.'  1859.     One  of  the  poems  is  from  the  PJanudeau 

'•"  They  need  not  ncccssaiilj'  be  next  to  one  Anthology, 

another,    for    he   often    marks   catchwords  in  '•''  With    a    little    more    boldness    in    using 

poems  separated  fr.)m  one  another  by  one  or  '  synonyms' I  could  reduce  the  number  of  gaps 

more    elegies    e.g.    itapfovra   (1151)  =  vapovai  to   oiif. 

(1133)  with  a  long  poem  1135-50  between  them,  "^  Of.    Nietzsche's    Stij-a    ■KaBwi' =  i.xtvfift"ys 

KpiOtuffi    KopfffBds    (1269)  =  Kptdwv    iK0pia9T\i  (c>)p  (1114a). 

(1249)  with  Jive  poems  between.     There  are  so  '*  Cf.  N.  adxppinv  —  avfitpopov  (457),  vifdru  - 

piany  catchwords  in  each  poem,  especially  in  ovfiftjTOf  (491). 

Book  II.,  that  the  reader  is  often  quite  lost  in  "*"  Similar   sound   cf.    N.     fuSumt/ -  xlyufitv 

the  maze  of  cross-references.  (1042). 
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KvTrpiBo<;  K€ia6fJLe6a  :  2L  Ki/Trpt,  koctijs  :  ^'^'  --.  Ki^Tr/ats^  irvpo^  :  ti3.  ttv/?/ — 
Xafinovff  :  24.  0ol«?  irdpej^e — Beo^  :  2").  ^eo^ — ^j}iy :  gap  to  be  filled  by  repeat- 
ing 8.  ^wr — €\rjL(raTo  :  26.  XrjaTtjv — poBiuatv,  \d^\  Xoyiovfxe^a  :  27.  poBivov^, 
\af3a)v,   dpi6p.i'i(T€c — 'poEivov^  :    2<S.   7rop(f>upet]u    -Kv-rrpi :     2!).   KinrpL — e6r)K€  : 

30.  dijKaro — TralBas  :  gap    to    be   filled    by    repeating     I.    TraJ"? — Kv7rpiSo<;  : 

31.  KuTrptSo? — (Iktov:  32.  yXvfipa — %epo9  :  .So.  y^epi —  ep-ya  :  ;i4.  ttoVov — 
ovOfxa  :  3").  ovvo^ia — ft/ttt  :  g;ip  to  Ik;  tilled  by  repeating  7  t/'/u./ — eritov  : 
36.  ^TWi/ — oyBcoKoi/T  :   37.   oactoj  ^"- — rdifxjr  :   3S.    i)piov}'^'' 

Here,  in  a  chance  collection  <il"3h  poems,  we  have  a  .series  of  catcliwoixls 
broken  only  in  5  places.  We  slujuld  not  be  surprised  then  to  find  a  chance 
collection  of  370  poems  connected  by  a  series  of  catchwords  with  only  50 
gaps:  in  the  Theognidea,  even  if  we  accept  all  the  catchwords  admitted  by 
Fritzsche,  we  have  112  gaps,  i:o  we  cannot  believe  that  this  principle  of 
arrangement  was  ever  applied  to  our  sylloge. 

A  slip  on  the  part  of  Welcker  is  inter(;sting  as  shewing  the  part  chance 
can  play  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  In  his  Prolegomena,  p.  cv.,  he  asserts  that  not 
infrequently  (baud  raro)  poems  have  been  placed  next  to  one  another  owing 
to  similarity  of  wording  alone,  and  among  other  instances  he  adduces  the 
couplets  1223,4:  1225,6:  1227,8  (not  ir.cluded  by  BHC) :  they  give  good 
catchwords.  But  these  three  poems  are  not  contained  in  any  of  our  manu- 
scripts. 1223,4,  1225,  0  are  found  in  Stobaeus  (20.  1:  67.  4)  and  were 
first  inserted  among  the  Theognidea  by  Vinet.^"^  1227,  H  (8tob.  11.1)  were 
first  put  in  by  Grotius  and  not  by  Vinet  as  Nietzsche  states  {Bhcin.  Mns. 
p.  171). 

T.  Hudson  Williams. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

After  accepting  the  above  article,  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  have  asked  me  to  add  a 
short  note  with  reference  to  Mr.  E.  Harrison's  recently  published  Studiea  in  Theogim}'^''' 
My  article  had  already  betii  written  and  .sent  in  before  I  .saw  Mr.  Ilarrison'.s  book.  On  read- 
ing it  through,  I  di.scovered  that  we  hold  divergent  views  on  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  my  whole  argument  rests  ;  but  owing  to  want  of  space  I  cannot  here  defend 
my  own  views  at  greater  length  or  di.scuss  in  detail  any  of  the  considerations  raised  by 
Mr.  Ilarri.snn.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  main  points  on 
which  we  differ.  In  the  first  part  of  my  article  I  have  stated  my  coTiviction  that  the  mere 
occurrence  of  a  poem  in  the  Theognidea  was  not  onough  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  that  poem 
toTheognis.    In  proof  I  pointed  to  tlie  presence,  ii,  the  collection,  of  poems  known  to  have 


""  Cf.  Nietzsdie -yvf^ffi?  =  7»'i6uij  (1172).  has   the  followiDg   note:    'et   hos   sex   uereus 

""  Cf.  N.  nifyov  =  ipyi  (584).  (12i!l-6)  ex  loan.  Stobaei  ApophtheK.  adleci- 

'*"  It  will  be  observed  that  in  filling  up  the  mus  ;  qnos  ad  hoc  Theognidis  poema  referendos 

gnpe  I  have  in  each  caac  used  a  poem  that  has  esse,  uel  Cyrni  nomeu  safis  argiiit.      Tenebunt 

already  occurred  in  the  collection,  in  no  case  autem  poatrdmnm  hunc  locum,  donee  dexteriore 

have  I    had   to  adopt   Fritzsche's   practice  of  aliquanto  numine,  auo  tandem  restituti  fuerint' 

Uking  [loems  that  occur  later.  '•*  Cambridge  University  Press,  1 902. 
'"*  In  his  edition  of  Theognis  (1543)  Vinet 
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been  composed  by  other  poeta,  and  8iigge8ted  the  neceseiky  of  discovering  some  test  which 
would  reveal  the  real  Thoognis  :  this  I  Iniiiid  in  an  elegy  of  the  poet's  own  making  (19-20). 
At  the  beginning  of  II,  I  declared  our  Theognis  to  be  t^uite  different  from  the  Theognis  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates,  emphatically  rejected  the  claims  of  the  'Second  Book,' and  referred 
to  the  repetitions  as  'rival  versions'  of  the  Siune  poems.  On  all  these  points  we  differ. 
On  the  merits  of  the  catchwortl  theory  we  are  in  substantial  agreement,  and  we  have  both 
adopted  the  same  method  of  testing  it.  Mr.  Harrison  has  examined  the  schemes  of  MuUer :  I 
preferred  to  take  those  of  Nietzsche,  as  they  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
repetitions  at  the  same  time.  We  both  regard  Megiua  Nisaea  as  the  poet's  home,  but 
differ  by  half  a  century  on  the  question  of  date.  Mr.  Harrisou'.s  book  is  in  many  ways, 
especially  on  matters  of  textual  criticism,  a  well-timed  protest  against  the  anarchy  of 
German  and  Dutch  scholars,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Theognis  ;  but  on  the  main  question  the  author  has  taken  up  a  position  which  is  quite 
untenable,  and  he  has  failed  to  justify  the  exti-eme  conservatism  of  his  attitude.  The  best 
description  of  the  book  is  contained  in  the  fii'st  sentence  of  the  Preface  :  '  In  this  book  I 
make  bold  to  maintain  that  Theognis  wrote  all  or  nearly  all  the  poems  which  are  extant 
under  his  name.'  At  the  beginning  of  my  article  I  referred  to  the  presence  among  the 
Theognidea  of  poems  from  Tyrtaeus,  Mimnernms,  and  Solon.  Mr.  Harrison's  second  chapter 
is  entitled  'The  Methods  of  Modern  Criticism,'  and  the  first  part  (pp.  100-120)  deals  with 
these  poems.  The  author  believes  that  Theognis  published  them  as  his  own.  'Sometimes 
Theognis  merely  appropriates  the  lines  of  other  poets,  with  only  alight  changes  ;  sometimes 
he  incorporates  them  in  his  own  work  ;  sometimes  he  gives  them  a  new  application  by 
putting  tliem  in  a  new  context;  sometimes  he  makes  a  vital  change'  (p.  112).  Even  if 
this  explanation  is  correct,  we  are  still  by  no  means  sure  of  the  real  Theognis  ;  for  we  are 
confronted  with  a  new  difficulty  which  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  appear  to  have  foreseen.  A 
very  small  portion  of  early  elegiac  Greek  poetry  has  survived  the  attacks  of  time  :  small  aa 
these  remnants  are,  they  still  include  nine  pieces  'borrowed'  by  Theognis.  Are  we  not 
therefore  justified  in  assuming  that  the  recovery  of  all  the  lost  poems  of  the  three  poets 
and  their  contemporaries  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  great  number  of  '  revised '  or 
'  borrowed'  poems  in  the  book  of  Theognis?  And  how  are  we  to  distinguish  these  from 
those  which  he  could  justly  call  his  own?  We  should  still  have  to  full  hack  on  the  Kvpvi 
test  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves. 

Univebsity  Collegk  of  North  Walks,  Hanook. 
December  12,   1902. 
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{aontinucd  from  Vol.  XX/r.,}K  207). 

Aphrodite. 

Neithkr  litorature  uov  coins  bear  any  witness  to  the  cult  of  ApUioilite 
at  Olbia,  but  we  have  an  inscription^  which  is  of  the  highest  interest. 

['A(f)po]8iT')]L  EuTrXot'at 

[riocrJtSeo?  YloaiBeiov 

■^apiaTtjpiov. 

This  inscription  is  of  the  first  century  after  (Jhrist ;  Posideos  the  son  of 
Posideos  is  no  doubt  the  same  individual  who  dedicated  offerings  at  Neapolis- 
to  Zeus  Atabyrios,  Athene  Lindia,  and  ^A^tXkel  vijaov  {lueBtovTi].  Boeckh  ^ 
conjectures  him  to  liave  been  a  Rliodian,  no  "doubt  because  of  tlie  dedications 
to  Athene  Lindia  and  Zeus  Atal^yrios,  and  also  because  Aphrodite  Euploia 
was  worshipped  at  Cnidus. 

This  inscription  is  most  important,  because  the  spithet  EvirXoia  is  so 
very  rare.  Pausanias*  in  describing  the  temple  to  Aphrodite  built  byConon 
in  the  Peiraeus,  near  the  sea,  in  honour  of  his  naval  victory  ott'  Cnidus,  says 
tliere  were  three  temples  of  Aphrodite  at  (^nidus:  vewraTov  he  yi^  KviSi'au 
ol  TToWoi,  KvlBioi  8t"  auTol  KoKovaiv  EiJTrXotar.^  Pausanias  does  not  say 
tliat  Conon's  temple  at  the  Peiraeus  was  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  EuTrXom,  but 
an  inscription  discovered  in  the  Peiraeus  makes  this  probable.  (We  have 
no  epigraphic  authority  for  the  title  EurrXom  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Conon).     The  inscription'*  reads — 

'Apyeio<i  ' Apjeiov  'rpiKo[pvcno<i^ 
(TT parriyrjaa^  eVi  rop.  Y\€ipa\^ia^ 
' A(f>poBcTeL    VjVTrXoiat  T[u^r/  dyadfj  ?] 
avedijKCi'. 

'  Lntyschpv,  i.  ii4.  '-  Note    that   Fanicll  (Ok.    Cults,  ii.  p.  689) 

-  Lfttyschcv,  i.  242,  24H, -Jll.  supports  tlie   view  tliat  tlio  Ciiidian  statue  by 

'  C.l.O.  ii.  '2103b.  I'raxiteUs  vi'preseutetl  Apliroilito  ECirAoia. 

*  i.  1,  3.  ^  C.l.A.  v..->  1'206. 
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The  A- wus  hero  mentioned  was  aichon  07— DO  H.<'.'  Besides  this 
inscription  and  the  one  at  Olbia,  there  are  only  two  others  where  this  title 
of  Aphrodite  occurs.  One,''  from  Aogeae  in  Cilicia,  1st  century  B.C.,  is  a 
dedication  to  Aphrodite  EvirXoia  togetli(;r  witli  Poseidon  'Aa<f)d\€io<;.  The 
other  is  from  Mylasa,*  probably  of  later  dale  ;  it  refers  to  l€pev<;  'A^poBiTij<i 
l^iUTrXot'a?.  Many  cognate  titles,  however,  arc  known  from  inscriptions,  e.g. 
at  Troezen  an  inscription  ^^  of  the  :kd  century  B c.  speaks  of  Ta<;  'A<f)pobiTa^ 
TO?  efi  jSdaaai't,  und  at  Panticapaeum,in  an  inscription  of  the  Roman  period,'' 
we  find  Aphrodite  NauapytV  and  Poseidon  '^toaiveos  side  by  side-.'- 

The  word  EVnAOi  is  found  on  a  gem  whicli  represents  Eros  riding  on 
a  dolphin.-^  Oompare  with  this  the  inscription  on  a  lamp  shaped  like  a 
boat, '•»  with  the  words,  Ku-rrXoia  \a^i  fie  tov  'RXioa-epamvy^  Welcker'" 
(juotcs  with  approval  Schneidewin's  emendation  of  Archilochus '^ 

TToXXa  5'  ivifkoKUfiov  EvirXoirjii  aX6<i  eV  ireXdyeaaiP 
detradfievoi,  yXvKepov  voarov. 

A  more  detailed  consideration  of  Aphrodite  under  this  aspect  would  be 
out  of  place  here :  see  Farnell,  vol.  ii,  p.  636 — 7  ;  680  et  seq. 

Aiihrodiic  'AiraTovpoi;. 

As  the  inscription  to  Aphrodite  FiVTvXoia  is  of  late  period,  reference 
must  be  made  to  inscriptions  from  other  places  on  the  North  Euxine  which 
refer  to  the  worship  of  Aphrodite. 

The  oldest  inscription  of  Sarmatia,^^  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the 
iith  century  B.C.,  is  a  dedication  to 

eE-iAPATOPO 

i.e.  Aphrodite  'ATraroupo?.  This  was  found  near  the  river  Kuban.  At 
Plianagoria  a  late  inscription  '^  refers  to  Aphrodite  ' Airarovpid'i  ;  and  there 
are  two  that  refer  to  this  cult  at  Panticapaeum  ;  one,  perhaps  1st  century 
B.(\,-**  contains  the  words 


^  Notice  Fariicirs  curious  error  {Greek  Culls,  in  a  chariot,   'A^poS/ttjj.   nofftiSwvoi.  UvdoKXris 

ii.  p.  733)  in  dating  this  inscription  in  the  latter  KaAdi. 

l>art  of  the  fourth  century  ii.e-.  "  C.I.G.  7309,  on  which  Boeckh  comments, 

*  C.I.G.  4443.  '  {>ertiH\iit  ail  navigitioneni  in  ]>elago  anioris.' 

»  Mova.  KOI   hi0\io0.  2fivpvr)i,    1875,    p.   50;  '*  C.I.G.  8514. 

RC.II.  V.  1880,  108  ;  xii.  1888,  30.  "  Is  it  worth   while  to  note,  in  view  of  the 

'"*  Collitz,  Dial.-lnschr.  3364  b,  1.  14.  supponitiou  that  Tosidoos  was  a  llliodiun,   that 

"  Latyschev,  ii.  25.  the  head  of  the  sun  apjicare  on  this  lamp?  'in 

'"  For  this  connection  with  I'osoidon  compare  extrema  navicula  caput  radiatum  Solis,   quale 

Pans.  vii.  24,  2,  ttphs  daKiaai\s  'A<ppoii7Tjs  Uplv  esse  solct  in  uummis  Uhodionini  '  (Boeckh). 

tV  Alyl<f>   Ka\  utr'   aiirh   UofffiSwi'ui,    and   also  '*  Gr.  Gotlcrlehre,  ii.  p.  706. 

Comptc  lioidu  1881,   134-5  ;    1877,  246  rt  seq.  >^  Zcitschr.f.  d.  Al.tcrlh.  1845.  S.  166. 

with  the  Atlas,   Plate  v.  No.  1,  where  Aphro-  '«  C.I.O.  ii.  2133,  Lat.  ii.  469. 

dite  appears  with  a  doli>hin  on  a  vase.     C.I.G.  "*  l-at.  ii.  352. 

7390,  gives  the  inscription  on  a  black  figured  *•  Lat.  ii.  19. 

vase  in  which  Poseidon  appears  with  a  female 
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X?;[i']  'A<^/)o^[e]tTj;  Ov[pavia  ' Ktrarov- 
[^p\ov  fjL€Sfov<rrji. 

This  S-Tro-Tovpov  is  reterred  to  by  Strabo  xi.  495.  eari  Se  koI  iv  rfi 
^avaiyopia  t/}?  ' A<f)po8iT7j<i  lepov  iirLarjp,ov  rf}<;  'AiraTovpov.  The  other 
Panticapaeuin  inscription  -^  is  of  the  Roman  period,  and  gives  similar  titles. 
One  from  Phanagoria  ^"^  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  ought  perhaps,  to  be  quotyed: — 

Arj/J.ap^O'i  '^Kv9€(0 

aviB^)K€v  W^pohi.T\r]i\ 

Ovpavi'rji  ^A7rarovpo(v) 

fieSeovdTji 

ap-^ovro<; 

KevKaivo<t  Bo<T7ro/3[o](i') 

For  this  aspect  of  Aphrodite  see  Preller- Robert,"^  who  .say,  apparently 
relying  on  this  inscription,  that  at  Phanagoria  Aphrodite  Apatouros  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  from  Aphiodite  Urania,  and  remark  on  the  prevalence 
of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  her  aspect  as  goddess  of 
the  clan  ^* ;  in  which  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  great  number  of 
representations  of  Aphrodite,  chiefly  in  terracotta,  have  been  found  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  one  of  which,  at  any  rate,  will  have  to  be  referred  to 
later.  FarnelP^  regards  this  refined  cult  of  the  goddess  as  the  patroness 
of  the  married  life  of  the  clan  asanative  Greek  development.  May  we  press 
this  as  additional  evidence  of  the  purely  Greek  character  of  the  colonies  on 
the  North  Euxine  ?  It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  a  month  in  the  Ionic 
calendar  called  ' ATrarovpeMv.^ 

As  to  the  monumental  evidence  for  this  cult,  Farnell  seems  right  in 
saying  (p.  705)  that  we  have  no  sure  monumental  representation  of  Aphro- 
dite as  the  goddess  of  tbe  clan,  or  the  civic  community,  unless  we  accept  as 
genuine  the  relief  upon  which  appears  the  inscription  Beo  'Airarovpo  alreaxly 
quoted.  This  relief  represents  'Aphrodite  with  Eros  and  Ares;  its  style  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  date  of  the  inscription.  .  .  .  The  sculptor 
knew  no  other  way  of  designating  her  as  the  clan-goddess,  except  by  adding 
the  figure  of  Ares  for  the  idea  of  marriage  and  of  Eros  for  the  idea  of  love ; 
and  without  the  inscription,  no  one  would  recognize  in  her  the  goddess 
'AvaTovpr).'  Stephani,  on  the  other  hand,^^  regards  a  relief  in  terracotta 
as  a  representation  of  Aphrodite  'AnaTovpo';,  but  apparently  this  comes 
about  because  he  considers   ' Av^drovpo^  and   UdvBrffio^  as  interchangeable 


2'  Lat.  ii.  28.  *»  Ok.  Cults,  ii,  p.  656  et  sfq. 

'■"  Lat.  ii.  349,  C.I.O.  2120.  Another,  Lat.  iv.  *  See  lefcrcDces  iu   Pauly-WissowB,    undor 

419  (fouith  century  B.c  ).  Apaturion.    L    p.    2680.     One  of  the   Olbian 

"  Gr.  Mylk.  i.  p.  378.  months  had  this  title,  Lat.  i.  28. 

'♦  The   word  'Awarovpos  is  of  course  derived  '^  Compte   Rendu,  1859,  p.  126.    Atlas,  p]atc 

from  the  Ionic  festival  of  the  Apatouria.  iv.  No.  1,  Farnell  Gk.  CuUa,  ii.  p.  6S6,  note. 
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terms.  He.  describes  tlie  relief  as  representing  tlic  goddess  wrapped  in  a 
(diitoii,  hiination,  aiul  veil,  seated  on  a  goat,  running  rapidly  to  the  right  of 
the  spectatoi".  Two  kids  gambol  below,  indicatug  Aphrodite  as  the  god<less 
of  the  generative  power.  That  the  goddess  i^  Aphrodite  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  Eros  behind  her,  and  a  dove  flying  in  front.  The  goddess,  he 
says,  is  represented  in  her  character  ot  Apatouros  or  Pandemos.  Elsewhere^* 
he  refers  to  a  vase  representing  Aphrodite  on  a  he-goat  as  a  representation  of 
Aphrodite  'ATrarofpo-?,  and  conjpares  the  well-known  statne  by  Scopas  ;  but 
as  I  should  regard  Apatouros  and  Pandemos  as  separate  titles,  consideration 
of  these  types  of  Aphrodite  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  name  Apato\nios  occurs  frequently 
as  a  proper  name  in  inscriptions  from  the  North  Eu.xine  district,  among 
others  in  an  Olbian  one  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  one  of  the  oidy  two  known 
of  so  early  a  date.-*^ 

Aphrtxiifc  Ovpavia. 

One  other  title  of  Aphrodite  must  be  mentioned, — that  of  Oupavia,  as 
it  occurs  in  two  inscriptions  of  Phanagoria^''  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  two 
later  ones  of  Panticapaeum.-^^  It  may  be  note;),  however,  that  in  all  but  one  of 
these  inscriptions  (ii.  347)  the  title  is  joined  with  that  of  'AvuTovpo^.  Here 
Herodotus  may  be  (pioted,  who  says  (iv.  60)  that  Aphrodite  Ovpavia  was  one 
of  the  special  deities  worshippetl  by  the  Scythians,  and  that  tney  called  her 
Artimpasa;  though,  if  we  are  right  in  believing  that  Olbia  in  its  earlier 
period  was  little  affected  by  Scythian  customs,  either  in  religion  or  anything 
else,  the  reference  has  little  point  here.  FarnelP'^  says:  'The  clearest  sign 
of  the  Eastern  goddess  in  the  Greek  community  is  the  title  Ovpavia^  and 
notes  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  in  this  aspect  is  especially  found  in 
places  which  had  connection  with  Asia,  instancing  Panticapaeum  as  a 
Milesian  colony.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark  that  De  Koehne  ^ 
traces  the  origin  of  the  cult  of  Helios  at  Olbia  to  its  connection  with 
Sinope ;  and  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  Ovpavia  may  have  been  introduced  in  a 
similar  way. 

In  summing  up  tlie  evidence  for  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  at  Olbia,  it  must 
be  admitted  at  once  that  we  have  no  direct  testimony  except  the  one  late 
inscription  to  Aphrodite  Ei/TrXota.  Still,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
cult  was  of  some  importance  at  Olbia,  as  we  know  that  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  ' S.TrdTovpo<i  was  prevalent  in  the  North  Euxine  district;  moreover, 
the  number  of  representations  of  Aphrodite  found  there,  especially  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  helps  to  confirm  this  belief. 


28  Comptc  Rendu,  1871,   plate  v.  No.  3,  and           ^'  Lat.  ii.  19,  28. 

p.  138,  184.  ^^  Gk.  Culls,  ii.  p.  629. 

■•»  Lat.  iv.  28  a.  ="  Iff  us.  du  P.  K.  i.  59. 
»*  Lat.  ii.  343,  847,  iv.  419. 
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Artemis. 


The  evidence  for  the  cult  of  Artemis  at  Olbia  is  of  an  exactly  opposite 
kind  to  that  for  Aphrodite;  in  the  case  of  Artcinis  we  have  testimony  from 
coins,  but  none  from  inscription^;.  The  type  is  not  a  very  common  one  on 
Olbian  coins.  There  is  an  example  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  IC)  which 
has  a  head  of  Artemis  on  the  obverse,  and  a  ijuiver  with  strap  on  the 
reverse.  This  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  coin  given  by  Pick.-*^  Three 
are  given  in  the  Berlin  catalogue,  Nos.  128-130,  not  unlike  the  above. 
De  Koehne  ^^  gives  six,  but  four  of  these  have  been  sometimes  recog- 
nized as  Demeter ;  the"  reverse  is  a  dolphin  or  a  sea-eagle,  or  both,  and 
there  seems  to  bo  no  special  reason  for  supposing  that  the  head  on  the  obverse 
is  that  of  Artemis. 

Before  considering  at  all  the  mass  of  literary  material  relating  to  the 
cult  of  Artemis  on  the  North  Euxine,  the  in.scriptions  referring  to  it  had 
better  be  mentioned.  There  is  one  from  Phanagoria  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.'*"  which  begins 

Pi€voKXeiBr)<;  II otrto?  avidrjKe  rov  vaov 
'ApTefiiBi   AypbTcpai. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  silver  coin  of  Phanagoria,  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  which  has  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Artemis  Agrotera."  At  Pantica- 
paeum  we  find  an  inscription  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  to  Artemis  'E(f)e<reii], 
which  is  interesting  as  again  showing  the  connection  of  Panticapaeum 
with  Asia,^^  and  at  Tanais  there  is  one  of  Roman  period,  beginning  6ea 
'ApT€fjiiBi  fieheovaj].^^ 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  are  the  two  inscriptions  from  Chersonesus,*"  at 
which  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Artemis  held  the  position  of  city- 
goddess,  and  appears  on  the  coins  wearing  the  mural  crown.*'  The  first 
inscription,  which  is  of  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  is  fragmentary,  but 
contains  the  words  rdf;  UapOivov,  and  the  second,  which  is  a  very  long 
decree,  has  at  1.  24  the  words  a  Sia  nravro'i  Xepaovaairav  irpoaraTovaa 
Uapffivo^,  which  have  already  been  quoted  in  comparison  with  the  title 
Apollo  Upoa-Tajrjt:.  Further  down  we  have  a  reference  to  the  Uapdepeia 
held  in  honour  of  Artemis,  1.  48  : 

B€B6)^dat  Tai  ^ovXdt  koI  rwt  Bdficot  (rT€(f>av- 
coaai  Aio(f)avTOv  ' Aa-KXaiTioScopov  ^pvcrewc 
<TT€(f)dvoot  WapdeveioL^  iv  rat.  irofiTrdt, 

"  Die  Anlikcn  MUnzcn  Nord-Griechcnland*,  ir6\(is  rt  voni(oviTiv  al  iratrai  koI  ivipas  j'S/gt  flfii' 

1.  1.  rlate  A.  ISo.  6.  fxaKtara  6.yovaiv  iy  rifi^. 

^*  he.  cil.  jip.  62,  63.  39  j^-jt   jj   42]. 

'"_  I-at.  ii.  344.  40  Lat   i.  184,  185. 

^"  Brit.  AIus.  Cat.  Pontu.s,  p.  3,  PI.  I.  G.  *'  Sec   Berlin  CaHlogue  mi(i<'r   Chersone.<tm, 

*»  Lat.  ii.  11,  Ditlonberger,  Syli;^  No.  326,  and  note  espcciolly  Taf.  i.  6. 
9CC  also,  Pans.    4.    31.    8.      'F.<p((rlat>  Si^Aprtniy 
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and  1.  51  , 


(TTadrjueu  Be  avTov  Kol  eiKOva  y^oKKeav  'iv- 
ottXov  (u  rdi  aKpoiroXec  Trapa  top  to?  Tlapdev- 
ov  ^wfxbv  Kal  Tov  rafi  Xepaovdaov. 

An  inscription  from  the  Taiiiic  Chersonese*'  dated  probably  about  150 
B.C.  contains  the  formula  of  the  oath  taken  by  magistrates: 

6/Jivvco  ^ia  Vav" K\lov  WapOevov  d€ou<i  '()\- 
vfiTTiouf;  Kal  ^0\vfnria<i. 

So  wc  have  abundant  evidence,  even  witliout  tlie  literature,  for  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  cult  of  Artemis  at  Chersonesus. 

The  story  of  the  legendary  connection  of  Artemis  with  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  presents  many  difficulties.  To  quote  Herodotus  first :  he  say.s  *'■'' 
that  the  Tauri  sacrifice  shipwrecked  persons  to  the  Virgin,  ttjv  he  Baifxnva 
ravTqv  rfj  dvouai  \eyovai  avTol  Tavpoi  *l<f)iy€V€iav  rrjv  'Ayafx,efivoi'o<i  elvai, 
on  which  Stein's  comment  is  '  avrol  Tavpoc,  nicht  die  Hellenen.' 

Farnell''^  thinks  that  the  worship  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  was  aboriginal 
in  Attica,  and  that  in  any  case  it  cannot  have  come  from  the  Black  Sea 
originally,  as  the  cult  of  Brauron  points  to  a  very  early  period,  and  the  Crimea 
was  opened  to  Greek  civilization  at  a  comparatively  Inte  time.  The  worship 
of  Artemis  under  this  aspect  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  a  very 
primitive  type  of  idol,  and  with  a  vague  legend  of  bloodshed,  so  he  thinks 
that  when  the  early  settlers  of  the  Crimea  spread  the  story  of  the  cruel  rites 
of  the  native  goddess,  the  similarity  of  sound  in  tlie  name  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  cult-name  at  Brauron  (probably  Tavpo7r6Xo<;)  caused  the  identifica- 
tion. Iphigeneia,  he  thinks,  was  a  local  cult-name  of  Artemis,  and  he  (juotes 
Pausanias,*^  Apre/iiSo?  eirUXr^aiv  ^l<f>Ly€V€ia<;  iaTiv  lepov ;  also  Hesychius,  s.i'. 

'l<f>Cy€V€ia'  7)  ''ApT€fll<i. 

However,  there  is  some  slight  verbal  inconsistency,  at  all  events,  between 
this  view  and  that  put  forward  by  Farnell  himself  on  the  first  and  second 
pages  of  vol.  ii. — that  the  cult  of  Artemis  can  be  traced  back  to  a  prehistoric 
period,  and  is  found  in  all  the  chief  places  of  prehistoric  Greek  settlement ; 
from  which,  and  from  certain  most  primitive  features  of  the  cult,  he  infers 
that  it  was  '  an  aboriginal  inheritance  of  the  Greek  nation.'  Then  he  speaks 
of  its  diffusion  through  the  various  streams  of  Greek  colonization — '  it  was 
implanted  at  an  early  time  .  .  .in  the  Tauric  Cliersonese.'  According  to 
Professor  Ridgeway  ^"  traces  of  Mycenaean  culture  have  been  found  along  the 
shore  of  South  Russia,  Would  it  not  then  be  an  admissible  conjecture  that 
the  barbarous  goddess  of  the  Crimea  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Artemis 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  district  in  the  Mycenaean  Age, 
and  that  the  Brauronian  Artemis  was  the  descendant  of  the  same  divinity  in 
Greece  proper  ?     Thus  we  could  account    for  the  resemblances  between  the 


"  Quoted  by  Fariicll,  Ok:  CnJls,  ii.  567  from  **  Greek  Culls,  ii.  462,  3. 

Raviie  dca  tl-udes  Orfcqiicx,  1891,  p.  388.  ■•*  ii.  35,  1. 

*^  iv.  103.  *«  Early  A(jc  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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two  cults.  The  influence  of  the  literature  that  sprang  up  arouu'l  the  story 
of  Iphigeneia  would  have  its  effect,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  worship  became 
less  primitive,  in  coufimiing  the  position  of  Artemis  as  chief  goddess  of  the 
Chersonese,  as  we  have  suggested  already  in  the  case  of  Apollo  at  Olbia,  and 
bis  mythical  connection  with  the  North.  The  cult  of  Heracles  at  Olbia  was 
no  doubt  affected  in  tiie  same  way  by  the  literature. 

We  may  judge,  then,  that  the  cult  of  Artemis  was  of  some  importance 
at  Olbia,  even  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  except  the  few  coins 
quoted.  Perhaps,  too,  we  should  be  justified  in  thinking  that  Artemis  must 
have  had  some  share  of  special  honour  in  a  city  of  which  Apollo  was  the 
tutelary  deity. 

Athene. 

Athene  may  be  taken  ne.\t,  as  the  only  other  female  deity  for  whose 
woi"sliip  a.t  Olbia  we  have  any  evidence  ;  though  her  cult  has  no  connection 
with  that  of  the  four  preceding  goddesses,  wlio  are  all,  under  some  of  their 
various  aspects,  more  or  less  linked.  Tiiere  are  no  inscriptions  from  Olbia 
that  mention  the  name  of  Athene,  and  only  two  from  the  North  Euxine  district 
— a  dedication  to  Athene  ^coTeipa  at  Chersonosus''^  of  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
and  the  dedication  to  Athene  liindia  from  Neapolis.**  Hov/ever,  this  has  a 
certain  connection  with  Olbia,  as  the  dedicator  is  Posideus  the  son  of 
Posideos,  whom  we  may  conclude  to  be  the  same  as  the  man  who  made  the 
dedication  to  Aphrodite  Ei/TrXo/a  at  Olbia. 

But  Athene  and  the  Gorgou  are  frcjuent  types  on  the  Olbian  coins.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  type  of  Athene  had  a  commercial  rather  than  a  religious 
origin,  since  Olbia  traded  especially  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  coins 
would  be  familiar  at  Olbia,  a,s  through  so  large  a  part  of  the  Greek  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  absence  of  very  early  coins  of  Olbia  is 
due  to  the  use  of  Athenian  money,  and  (perhaps  a  little  later)  of  the  Cyzicene 
staters,  as  the  regular  circulating  medium  of  Olbia,  and  that  the  large  cast 
bronze  pieces,  to  which  we  shall  soon  refer,  were  intended  to  supply  small 
change  for  home  use.'*'^  We  have  some  interesting  evidence  of  the  money  in 
use  at  Olbia  from  an  inscription  given  by  Latyschev.^"  The  inscription,  whicli 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  is  a  decree  of  the  ])eopIe 
of  Olbia  for  regulating  the  sale  of  gold  and  silver.  After  decieeing  that 
there  shall  be  free  importation  and  exportation  of  ')^pvaiov  iiriarjfiov  17 
dpyuptoi/  eTTicn^fjiov,  the  inscription  proceeds  : 

TTdjkelv  Be  Kal  wpelaOac  navTa  irpo^  to  vofiiafia 
TO  T^9  TToXfO)?,  irpof;  top  yakKov  koX  to  ap- 
yupiov  TO  '0\/3io'iro\t,TiK6v. 


*'  Lut.  iv.  82.  qufie,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

"  I>at.  i.  213.  M  Lat.  i.  11. 

^'  C'p.  I<eiionnaiit,  La  Afonnak  dans  VAnti- 
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From  this  it  is  cleai-  that  tliere  was  uo  gold  money  of  Olbia  at  this  date 
(though  gold  coins  must  have  (.ome  into  use  soon  afterwards,  apparently,  as 
another  inscription  •'■' speaks  of  1000  gold  pieces);  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
conjectured  that  the  copper  money  was  more  abundant  than  the  ailver,  as  it 
is  mentioned  first,  and  not  in  order  of  value,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gold  and 
silver  at  the  beginning.  A  little  further  down  in  the  same  (i.  11)  inscription 
we  have  : — 

TO  Bt  -y^pvaiov  TrcdKelv  Kai  (aveiaOai  top  fiev 

tTTarrjpa  tov  Kv^ik7)i/oi>  evScKa  rov  rffiiara- 

rrfpov  Ka\  fiyjre  a^iu)T€pot>  fiijre  TLfiiarrep- 

ov,  TO  8'  dWo  ')(^pvalov  to  iiriar)nov 

airav  Kal  apofvpiov  to  i7riar]p,ov  TTcoXctj'  Kai 

o}V€i<x6ai  ft)9  av  aXkrj\ov<i  neiOcoai. 

From  the  special  mention  of  the  Cyzicene  staters,  we  should  infer  that 
they  were  the  coins  in  commonest  use  at  Olbia  at  this  period.  But  the 
period  of  the  most  active  intercourse  between  Olbia  and  Athens  was  the 
earlier  one,  before  the  Peloponnesian  War — the  trade  was  probably  at  its 
height  in  the  time  of  Herodotus — and  it  may  well  have  been  that  the  staple 
medium  of  exchange  at  Olbia  in  the  earlier  days  was  the  Athenian  coinage. 
A  head  of  Athene  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  counter- mark.';  on  Olbian 
coins;  upon  which  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  has  made  (privately)  the  following 
interesting  comment : — '  A  counter-mark  is  often  jnit  on  a  coin  to  show  that 
it  is  current  at  some  place  where  it  was  not  struck.  Can  this  mean  that  the 
coin  passed  at  some  Athenian  factory  ? '  We  long  here  for  some  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  North  Euxine  that  Herodotiis 
would  have  been  so  competent  to  give  us.  He  has  told  us  so  much  of  ancient 
trade,  but  so  little  about  Olbia  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  this  district,  there 
is  hardly  a  trade- reference  bearing  upon  the  North  Etixine  except  that  to  the 
Scythians  ^'-  oi  ovk  eVt  erLTtja-i  airecpovai  tov  aiTOv  dW'  eVi  irpijaei. 

At  all  events  most  numismatists  agree  that  the  large  cast  bronze  pieces 
are  among  the  earliest  of  Olbian  coins,^^  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  these 
pieces  ^*  has  a  very  archaic  head  of  Athene  on  the  obverse.  Of  the  Gorgon- 
head  that  appears  on  several  of  the  other  coins  of  this  class  we  will  speak 
later. 

The  British  Museum  catalogue  does  not  describe  any  coin  bearing  a 
head  of  Athene,  and  the  Berlin  collection  has  only  one  (No.  133),  apparently 
of  late  period,  though  from  the  very  sparing  use  of  dates  in  that  otherwise 
admirable  catalogue,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  period  to 
which  the  editor  would  assign  any  given  coin.  De  Koehne  (p.  35)  gives  four 
of  the  cast  pieces,  similar  to  that  quoted  above  from  Pick,  and  four  bronze 
struck  coins  (p.  61).     Of  these,  No.  101  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  given 

"  Lat.   i.    12.     These  need  not   iiecesHaiily  "  De  Koeline  assigns  them  to  the  beginning 

have  been  coins  of  Olbia,  but  may  have  been  of  the  fifth  century  or  even  earlier, 
from  Pantlcajiaeujn  or  Cyzicus.  ^  Pick,  PI.  viii.  1. 

"  Heiwi.  iv.  17. 
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by  Pick.''^  It  has  a  liead  of  Pallas  on  tlie  obverse  and  an  owl  on  tlie  reverse. 
The  two  coins  immediately  above  this  in  Pick's  plate  (Nos.  15  and  10)  seem 
also  to  have  hends  of  Athene ;  the  reverse  typo  on  both  appears  to  be  an  owl. 
No.  36  in  Pick  seems  to  be  similar  to  No.  100  in  De  Koehne,  and  to  No.  133 
in  the  Berlin  collection.  The  obverse  of  the  Berlin  coin  shows  a  head 
of  Pallas,  with  a  branch  as  counter-mark;  on  the  reverse  is  a  sliield  and  lance. 
No.  37  in  Pick  probably  represents  Athene  also ;  the  reverse  type  is  a 
shiekL 

This  is  the  principal  numismatic  evidence  for  the  cult  of  Ath(;ne  at 
Olbia;  but  the  famous  medallion  found  iu  the  North  Enxine  district/'"  now 
in  the  Hermitage,  and  representing  Athene  Parthenos  may  be  also  mentioned. 
It  probably  came  straight  from  Athens. 

No  place  in  the  North  Euxine  district  occurs  in  the  register  of  Athene- 
cults  f^iven  by  Farneil,  but  he  says^^ — '  As  in  the  earliest  times  we  find  tli<- 
worship  of  Athena  in  very  various  parts  of  the  Creek  world,  we  can  con- 
clude that  she  was  a  primitive  Hellenic  divinity  of  the  "  Achaean  "  period,  and 
originally  worshipped  also  by  the  Dorian  and  Ionic  tribes,  or  adopted  by 
them  in  their  new  settlements.'  And  we  know  that  Athene  was  worshipped 
at  Miletus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia.-'^  We  should  of  course  expect  to  find 
Athene  held  in  honour  at  Miletus,  which  prided  itself  on  being  a  colony  of 
Athens,  and  Miletus  in  turn  would  be  very  likely  to  transmit  the  cult  to  its 
own  colony  Olbia,  where  it  would  receive  a  stimulus,  if  any  were  needed 
from  the  commercial  relations  between  Olbia  and  Athens. 

The  Gorgoneion  which  appears  on  Olbian  coins  raises  ([uestions  oi 
considerable  difficulty,  both  in  regard  to  the  type  and  the  deity  with  which 
it  is  connected.  The  story  that  Athene  herself  slew  the  Me<lusa  is  not  very 
early  in  date ;  Hesiod  does  not  mention  it,  and  Euripides  appears  to  be  the 
first  literary  authority  for  it.^^  Farneil  traces  the  origin  of  the  story  to 
Athene's  interest  in  Perseus.  Furtwiingler  (in  Roscher's  Lexicon)  states 
that  Athene  does  not  appear  on  the  monument.s  wearing  the  Gorgoneion 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  and  thinks  there  is  no  earlier  litciary 
evidence  than  this  that  Athene  wore  it  as  a  badge,  or  of  its  use  as  an 
element  of  terror.^®  Of  course  the  date  for  the  proved  association  of  Atliene 
with  the  Gorgon  is  early  enough  to  allow  us  to  regard  the  (jlorgoneion  on 
Olbian  coins  as  an  emblem  of  Athene ;  but  another  view  would  associate  it 
with  Apollo.  M.  Homolle,*^^  in  an  article  on  a  Gorgon  found  on  the  base  of  a 
statue  at  Delos,  which  he  explains  as  a  simple  dTrorpo-n-aiov,  thinks  that  a 
close  relation  existed  between  Apollo  and  the  Gorgon,  and  tpiotcs  Homer 
Iliad  XV.  229,  308,  (referring  to  Apollo's  use  of  the  aegis),  and  Macrobius, 
i.  17.  ()7.     The  latter  author,  in  describing  a  statue  of  Apollo  at  Hicrapolis 

■''■'  I'l.  X.  17.  •*"  He  icga'ls  the  two  references  to  the  Cdi- 

"  Myth,    ami   Monuvi.    of  Awient  Athens,       goneioii  in  the  Iliad,  (xi.  35  6,  v.   741)  as  in- 

Harrison  and  Verrail,  p.  454.  torpolations. 

•■'  ^7•.  C'.ti/.^  i.  p.  259.  '^^  Bull.    Curr.    Hell.     xii.     (1888),   p.    471. 

•'■''  Herod,  i.  19.  PI.  xii. 
*»  Jan,  987  d  *^. 
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says  '  Suuiniisque  ab  humeris  <;oig«>ncuiii  velaineiitiiin  rodimitum  anpuibus 
tegit  scapulas.  M.  Honiolle  remarks  tlial  the  (Jorgon  appears  on  coins  witli 
emblems  ol  Apollo,  and  cites  as  example  the  dnlpliin  on  Olbian  coins.  But 
this  seems  hardly  conchisive,  as  it  has  been  already  seen  that  the  dolphin  (or 
fish-type)  occurs  on  coins  of  Olbia  with  deities  other  than  Apollo,  e.g.,  those 
whose  obverse  type  is  a  head  of  Demeter.  The  question  can  probably  not  be 
decided,  but  the  fact  that  on  the  large  bronze  coins  of  Olbia  the  only  types 
are  Athene  and  the  Gorgon  (including  for  the  moment  the  beautiful  head 
that  appears  on  the  latest  of  these  coins)  would  seem  to  be  of  some  weight 
in  guiding  us  to  associate  the  Gorgoneion  on  these  coins  with  Athene  rather 
thatj    with    Apollo.     If  we    have   been  riglit  in    laying  stress  on   Athenian 


Fir..  7.-  BiinxzE  Coin  or  Oi.ni.v  in  thr  r>Rrris/i  Mr.snuM. 

influence  in   tlic  adoption  of  Athene  as  a  coin-type  at  Olbia.  this  would  be 
another  indication  in  the  some  direction. 

The  consideration  of  tlio  type  of  the  Gorgoneion  presents  ecjuaUlifficulties. 
It  .seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  East  about  tlio  end  of  the  eighth 
or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. ;  the  earliest  example  known  is  a 
pla(jue  from  Cameiros  of  the  seventh  century.'*'-  The  early  Gorgons  were 
all  of  the  hideous  type,  which  passed  through  a  period  of  transition  before  a 
beatitiful  type  was  elaborated.  A  series  of  bronzes  discovered  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  illu.strates  these  changes ;  the  middle  type  began  at 
Athens  before  480  B.c."^  It  is  found  on  the  Euxine  before  450  B.C.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kuban.'''*     This  type  grew  common  in  the  second  half  of  the 


*-  DaroTiberg-Saglio,  Fig.  3633. 
•■■'  Darorab.-Sagl.,  Fip.  3«89. 

n.s. — VOL.  xxin. 


•"  Comple   Rendu,  1877,  PI.  ii.  1,  and  p.  7. 
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fifth  century.'"'^  It  should  bo  noted  tliat  a  type  of  Gorgoneion  like  tliat 
from  the  Kuban  is  found  in  the  Crimea  down  to  the  fourth  century. ^^  Gold 
Gorgons  weie  found  at  Kertsch  in  graves  of  the  fifth  century.  The  beautiful 
type  of  Gorgon's  head  appears  in  the  fifth  century,  and  becomes  common 
in  the  fourth ;  the  calm  style  first,  and  later  the  patiietic.''' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  undoubted  evolution  of  a  more  attractive 
type  of  Gorgon,  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  that  the  beautiful  head  on  the 
coin  given  by  Pick  ^^  can  be  a  Gorgon.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  had 
the  support  of  Professor  Percy  Gardner  in  this  view.  He  points  out  (in 
a  private  letter)  that  the  wing  is  wanting.  But  he  has  no  identification 
for  the  type,  thougli  he  suggests  very  tentatively  a  nymph  (?).  This  suggestion 
seems  well  worth  consideration ;  anyone  who  looks  at  the  various  full-faced 


Fig.  8.— Buokzf.  Coin  of  Olbia  in  thk  British  Museum. 

heads  of  nymphs  given  in  Professor  Gardner's  '  Types  of  Greek  Coins ' 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  head  on  this 
large  coin  of  Olbia.  Examine  first  the  head  of  Arethusa,  by  the  artist  Cimon, 
on  a  coin  of  Syracuse,"'*  then  the  nyraph  on  a  coin  of  Larissa,^*^  and 
another  on  a  coin  of  Cyzicus.'^     Certainly  the  resemblance   between  these 


«*  See  r.ir.S.  xiii.  1892.  p.  236,  Fig.  4  ;  p. 
238,  Fig.  10.  (note  that  here  Fig.  4  is  assigned 
to  the  sixth  century). 

••  Afiliq.  du  Losp.  Cimin.  PI.  :xxi.  12,  etc. 

•^  An  pxample  of  the  Ijcaiitiful  heail,  without 
wings,  is  given  in  Complr  Rendu,  1876,  PI.  iii. 
28,  p.  147. 

"  loc.  cU.   PI.   viii.   4.     It   ia  given   in  the 


Berlin  Catalogue,  p.  19.  A  specimen  has  been 
added  to  the  British  Museum  collection  since 
the  piiblicstion  of  the  catalogue  of  Olbian  coins, 
and  is  given  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  7. 

"  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  PI.   vi.  22. 

"«  ibid.  PI.  vii.  35. 

"  ibid.  PI.  X.  46. 
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lieads  and  that  on  the  Olhiau  coin  is  ch)se  enough  to  justify  a  tentative 
identification  of  the  latter  as  a  nymph,"'  thus  avoiding  the  (to  my  mind) 
impossible  assignation  of  the  type  to  the  (ioigon.  I  may  cjuote  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  simihir  example  in   the   Beilin  catalogue   No.   2  : — 


Obvci'sc. 
Female  head  facing,  with  flying  hair 
and  bead  necklace,  of  good  style. 

M  17.1 


Reiei'se. 
OABIH,''  Kagle  on   Dolphin,  1.  heafl 
tinned   to   r.    with    outspread    wings. 
Below  r  or  similar  letter."* 


It  will  at  once  be  noted  that  von  Sallet  in  the  Berlin  catalogue  (published 
1888)  only  describes  this  type  as  a  female  head  ;  though  the  year  before  in 
describing  this  coin'^^  he  calls  it  'a  good  specimen  of  the  very  rare  large  cast 
coins  or  tokens  of  Olbia  with  the  female  head  (Gorgo?)  and  eagle,  of  fine  style.' 
It  seems  fair  to  conclude  from  this  that  in  the  catalogue  von  Sallet  gives  up  his 
doubtful  attribution  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  he 
puts  this  coin  hetwcen  No.  1,  described  as  follows  (No.  3  in  Pick) : — 

Obverse. 


Gorgoneion  facing,  of  archaic   style, 
with  tongue  protruded.'^" 

and  No.  3  (No.  2  in  Pick):  — 

Obverse. 

Gorgoneion   facing,  of  archaic   style, 
with  tongue   protruded. 


lleverse. 
APIX  with  eagle  r.  which  with  out- 
stretched   wings   stands   on   dolphin. 

M  \1\. 

Reverse. 
APIX  in  the  open  spaces  of  a  wheel 
with  four  spokes. 

(Nos.  4  12  are  smaller  coins,  with  more  or  less  similar  types.) 

If  this  arrangement  is  to  ba  regarded  as  chronological  (an  uncertain 
point,  from  the  scarcity  of  dates  in  the  catalogue,  already  alluded  to),  then 
surely  the  attribution  of  the  type  to  the  Gorgon  becomes  impossible,  or  at 
least  improbable.  It  is  unlikely  that  two  heads  of  such  wholly  different 
types  could  be  in  circulation  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  city,  and 
be  recognized  as  representing  the  same  object.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Berlin  catalogue  describes  a  coin  which  does  not  appear  in  Pick's 
illustrations  (No.  13): — 


Obverse. 

Gorgoneion,  tongue  not  protruded,  of 
old  style. 

No.  14  is  similar. 


Reverse. 
0.\  .  I      Eagle  with  raised  wings  on 
dolphin,  1.  iE  11. 


"-  On  the  coin.s  bearing  full-face  heads  of 
Nymphs,  the  representatives  of  a  very  iaige 
class,  sec  Gardner,  loc.  cit.  j>.  154. 

''  Note  the  occurrence  of  the  town-nanio  in 
this  form. 

''  Dc  Koehnefp.  35,  No.  6)  describes  a  similar 


coin  as  '  Tete  de  Me'duse,  d'un  style  plus 
moderne  et  avec  une  belle  expression.' 

75  Zeitschr.  f.  Num.  xiv.  1887,  p.  5. 

'■B  Cp.  similar  coin  (not  the  same)  in  arcom- 
panying  Fig.  8. 

D  2 
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All  the  fibovR-mentioned  coins  arc  lavfjo  bronze  east  pieces.  One  other 
coin,  a  silver  one  of  rather  later  period,  is  thus  describeil  in  the  Berlin  cata- 
logne,  No.  l\C\  : — 

Ohversr. 


Jlei'CiSP. 

OABIO    over   a   dolphin,    1. 

r..d.»u- 

KPI 

M  ± 

(iorgon's     head     facing,     apparently 
without    protruded    tongue.^'^ 

Note  also  that  De  Koehnc  ^^  assigns  this  coin  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  (which  is  not  very  different  from  the  date  one  would  conjecture 
from  its  position  in  the  Berlin  catalogue).  Does  not  this  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  regarding  the  beautiful  head  on  the  bronze  coin,  which  is  almost  certainly 
of  earlier  date,  as  a  Gorgon  ? 

Zciis. 

The  consideration  of  the  cult  of  Zeus  at  Olbia  must  not  be  deferred 
longer.  At  Olbia  it  seems  essential  to  take  Apollo  first,  and  Demeter  has 
a  claim  to  the  second  position,  and  then  it  is  most  convenient  to  tieatof  the 
other  female  deities  in  close  connection  ;  so  that  this  seems  the  place  where 
Zeus  may  properly  be  considered.  Farnell  "''•may  be  referred  to  for  .some 
general  remarks  as  to  the  absence  from  the  monuments  of  Zeus  of  distinctive 
cult-attributes,  for  his  cult  was  Hellenic  pre-eminently,  and  not  local.  So 
we  do  not  expect  to  have  at  Olbia  titles  of  such  special  interest  in  the  case  of 
Zeus  as  in  that  of  some  other  gods,  though  there  is  at  any  rate  one  striking 
exception  in  the  case  of  Zens  "OX/Sfo?. 

The  first  Olbian  inscription  which  bears  the  name  of  Zeus  is  Lat.  i.  12,  a 
decree  granting  1000  gold  pieces  and  a  statue  to  Kallinikos  the  son  of 
Euxenos  (dated  by  Latyschev  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.)  which  ends  :  6  S^/io? 
Aa  Xdyrrjpi.  The  name  of  Zeus  Sayryjp  also  occurs  in  two  other  inscriptions 
of  Olbia,  but  one  ^^  is  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  the  other  ^^  is 
a  mere  fragment. 

Lat.  i.  91  is  a  dedication  to  Zeus  ^wTjfp  by  a  private  individual  of 

€V)(^api,(TTi]piov  VTrep  eiprjvri^  Koi  acoTrjpi'ait 
Tfj<;  TToXetu?. 

With  this  may  be  compared  an  inscription  from  Chersoncsus ■*- (.second 
century  .-.fter  Tlhrist)  wheve  some  one  whose  name  is  lost 

TO  Tet;^09  b)iKoh6fnqaiv  eV  tmv  ihicdv 
Aft  ZtOTi^pi  VTrep  eavrov  Kai  t>/9  TToXeft)? 
€v<7ra6eia^. 

"  Is  tilis  the  same  coin  a.s  Pick's  example,  ""  I,at.  i.  91, 

PI-  X.  10  ?  bi  Ut.  i.  92. 

^"  Given  by  De  Koehne,  loe.  rU.  \^   42  No.  0.  '-'  L-it.  i.  202. 
^  Gk.  CulUi,  i.  p.   121,  61. 
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There  is  one  from  Panticapaeum  •^  where  the  uauie  of  Zeus  Xtor^p  is 
joined  with''H/)a  "Zcoreipa;^  it  is  of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  dedication 
is  made 

vvep  ^aaiXew^  Teipdvov  veU-q^}^ 

There  is  a  fragmentary  inscription  of  the  third  century  B.C.  to  Zeus 
'EXeu^e'/jto?,**  a  well-known  cult-title  of  Zeus,  though  not  occurring  else- 
where in  the  North  Euxine  district. 

The  name  of  Zeus  Ba(rt\ev<;  occurs  in  an  inscription  given  by  Latyschev  *^ 
and  assigned  by  him  to  the  third  century  B.C. : — 

[o  3^/uo9]  ^vprfo-i/Siov  At]fir)Tpiov  Att  haaiXel 
[aperi]^]  €V€K€v  koX  evvola^  rrjs  eh  avrov.^ 

A  tower  is  dedicated  to  Zeus  HoXta^;^?  in  an  inscription  given  by 
Latyschev,^  assigned  by  him  to  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Farnell  ^ 
says  '  (?)  third  century  B.C.'  without  explaining  his  reason  for  the  date. 
This  is  the  only  instance  he  gives  of  this  title,  but  the  cognate  one  of  Zeus 
noX(€U9  occurs  in  many  places,  notably  at  Athens.  The  cult  expressed  the 
union  of  the  State. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  title  of  Zeus  for  the  present 
enquiry  is  that  of 'OX/9<o?,  which  occurs  in  an  inscription  given  by  Latyschev  " 
and  assigned  by  him  to  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  193-211  A.D.  It  is 
a  decree  in  honour  of  Kallisthenes, 

iepev^  Bk  yevofievof;  tov  TrpoeaTWTo?  t^? 
v6\ea>^  rjfiSiv  0€ov  At09  'OX^iov. 

This  title  receives  rather  curious  treatment  from  FarnelL  He  says'* 
'  Not  only  was  Zeus  the  guardian  of  kingship,  but  also  the  protector  of  the 
family  property,  and  worshipped  as  Zeus  Krijaio^  ....  This  worship  was 
especially  Attic ;  we  find  the  similar  cults  of  Zeus  Tl\ovaio<{  in  Sparta 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  7)  and  Zeus  "OX/Sto?  in  Cilicia.'  For  this  latter  he  quotes  an 
inscription,  circa  200  B.C.,  given  by  Canon  Hicks  : — ^ 

'Atl  '0\/&/9>  Upeijf;  TevKpo^  TapKvdpio^. 

But  this  is  apparently  explained  by  Canon  Hicks  himself  as  refemng  to 
the  priest-kings  of  Olba,  and  rather  as  a  local  than  descriptive  epithet.    The 


w  Lat.  ii.  29.  Ktit,  see    Ptuly-WiMow«,    Real.HneycL    iii. 

•*  C\\  the  dedication  to  Athene  liruptL  at  i».  82,  and  especially  Mr.  GrconweH'g  artiole, 

Ohersonesus,  fourth  century  B.C.,  Lat.  iv.  82.  J.It.S.  toI.  ii.  p.  78. 

"  Note  that  Farnell  doee  not  quote  auy  of  ••  Lat.  i,  101. 

the   above    inscriptions    in    his   geographical  ^  Ok.  OuU$,  i.  p.  1G1. 

register.  "  I-at.  i.  21. 

"  Lat.  iv.  458.  •*  Ok.  Onlta,  I  p.  55. 

»7  i.  105.  M  J.H.S.  1891,  p.  226. 

*•  For  other  references  to  cult  of  Zeus  iScrt* 
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only  other  lefenMice  given  by  Fi>nu;ll  (lie  doca  nut  mention  this  inscription 
from  Olbia  at  all)  is  C.lj'.  2017,  a  decree  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese: — 

K(iX\i(7To<;  vTTep  70U  I'lou  'We^dvSpov  Ait 
6'\^i(p  iv)(^apLar-i]piov. 

un  which  Boeckh's  comment  is  '  Z  e  t'  v  6X^  i  o  <;  non  nutus.'  In  this  lasL- 
mentioneil  inscription  it  ^voul<i  seem  natural  to  consider  oXf^iof;  as  a  de- 
scriptive epithet,  and  justiiiahh-  to  compare  it  with  ktij<tio';  ;  but  surely  at 
butli  Olbia  and  (.)!ba  it  must  be  primarily  a  local  epithet,  with  no  doubt  a 
phiy  upon  the  meaning  of  the  woid  Pnller-Robert  ^"^  say,  in  comment.ing 
on  Lat.  1.24,  'Zeu?  "0\^io<:  seem^  to  bo  the  city  god  of  Olbia.'  This 
atra in  can  hardly  be  correct  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  ;  we  have 
seen  that  Apollo  was  the  regular  civic  deity  of  Olbia;  it  would  seem  to  be 
more   exact  to   say  :  "OX/3to^,  a  name    under  which    Zeus  was  worshipped  at 

Olbia.^^ 

The  above  titles  of  Zeus  arc  all  that  occur  in  Olbian  inscriptions,  but 
one  from  Neapolis®^  may  also  be  quoted  : — 

Au  'Ara^vpi'coi  UoaiBeo^  Ylocr'.Siou  y^api(Tri)piov. 

This  Posideos  is  no  doubt  the  same  man  who  made  the  dedication  to 
Aphrodite  V^virXoia  at  Olbia.  Atabyrou  was  a  mountain  in  Rhodes  €^  ov  o 
Zei/v  'Araffvpio^  (Steph.  Byz.).  Athene  was  worshipped  with  Zeus  Atabyrios 
at  Agrigentum.""     Preller-Robert '''*  cpiote  Pindar,  01.  vii.  87  :— 

Zev  Trdrep  vcoroiaii'  \\.Tafivpiov  fiehicoy. 

The  coins  of  Olbia  which  have  Zeus  as  type  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  interesting.  The  first  given  by  Pick  is  Plate  xi.  No.  3,  apparently 
the  same  coin  as  No.  125  in  the  Berlin  catalogue.  On  the  obverise  is  a 
laureate  head  of  Zeus;  on  the  reverse  is  a  sceptre  ending  like  a  spear  below, 
above,  in  a  lily  (or  lotus  ?). 

This  reverse  type  is  rather  curiously  described  by  De  Koe hue '■♦'•*  as 
■  Fleche,  la  pointe  en  bas,'  but  the  object  certainly  does  not  much  resemble 
an  arrow  in  Pick's  plate.  Do  Koehne  also  says  that  the  coin  probably 
represents  Zeus  Soter,  but  gives  no  reason  for  the  identification.  Nos.  12G, 
127,  in  the  Berlin  catalogue  are  similar;  it  is  to  be  assumed  from  their 
arrangement  both  here  and  in  Pick  that  they  are  of  somewhat  late  date. 
The  next  coin  given  by  Pick  ^^**  has  a  very  fine  head  of  Zeus  as  the  obverse 
type,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  both  apparently  in 


"  {Or.  Mxjth.)\'-.  867.  Olliios   date  probably    at    tlic  end  of  tlic  first 

"■'  See  £/i7.   Miis.    Cut.    of   Coins,  Lycaonia,  cp.ntury  n.c  and  the  beginning  of  tbf>  next. 

p.  hi.  note,  "OX^ioi,  a  well-known  epithet  of  ""  Lat.  i.  242. 

Zeus,  wotild  mean  (1)  the  god  of  pro.spcrity,  (2)  '"'   Welcker,  f.'r.  G.  ii.  282,  I'olyb.  .\i.  27. 

the  god  of    Olba,'    [or  in  ibis  case  of  Olbia],  '•'8  6V.  Mylk.  i.'  136. 

'The   abstract  idea  of  prosperity  i.s  rcpiesint«d  '"*  he.  cit.  ji.  59. 

by  tiie  toncrete  god  Zem  Olbios."      Tlic  coins  '""  I'l.  xi.  4. 

of  OIU  with   throne  and  thunderbolt  of  Zeus 
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rather  high  relief.  Coin  No.  5  is  similar  to  (though  not  the  same  as)  No. 
6*i  in  the  Berlin  Catalo^nje,  which  only  ilitt'ers  from  Pick's  coin  in  having  a 
caduceus  as  counter-mark  on  the  cheek  of  Zeus,  whose  head  is  the  ohverse 
ty|)e.  The  reverse  type  is  an  eagle.  Coin  No.  6  shows  the  caduceus  in  front 
of  the  head  of  Zeus.  Several  Imperial  coins  representing  Zeus  seated  are 
described  by  De  Koehne,  but  only  one  ^'"  appears  in  Pick's  plates.^"-  On  the 
obverse  is  a  seated  figure  holding  a  sceptre,  on  the  reverse  a  standing  figure 
of  Foitune,  with  a  horn  of  plenty  and  a  rudder.  Perhaps  the  sceptre  causes 
I)e  Koehne  to  identify  the  type  as  Zeus:  it  is  described  Jis  Apollo  in  the 
Berlin  catalogue  (No.  i;i4).'<'3 

Hermes. 

Hermes  may  be  considered  next,  as  he  appears  both  in  inscriptions  and 
on  coins  of  Olbia.  Hermes  and  Apollo  were  often  worshipped  side  by  side, 
as  a  brother-pair — Apollo  as  mouthpiece  and  prophet  of  Zeus,  Hermes  as 
his  outstretched  right  hand  ;  and  so  the  two  stood  together  in  streets  and 
before  doors — Apollo  as  'Ayvi€v<;,  Heitnes  as  'Ei/oSto?.^"*  So  we  should  e.xpect 
to  find  some  testimony  to  the  cult  of  Hermes  at  Olbia,  where  Apollo  held 
such  a  high  position.  He  was  the  god  of  trade,  markets,  and  commerce, 
both  by  land  and  sea ;  therefore  a  statue  of  Hermes  Wyopaiof;  (whom  we  shall 
find  mentioned  in  two  Olbian  inscriptions)  stood  in  the  market-place  of  every 
important  town. 

The  earliest  inscription  found  at  Olbia  referring  to  Hermes  is  of  the 
third  century  B.c.,^^^  and  begins  : 

[NiK68po]fio<i  Aiovvcriov  [yvfii/aa \iap)(^riaa<; 
[top  vi]6v  (?)  AioifV(Tiov  'Fjpfji[rfi]  xal  'HpaKXel. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  dedication  to  Hermes  in  his  character  of  dycovto';}'^'' 
Hermes  Agoraios  was  the  god  to  whom  the  aediles  {ayopav6p,ot)  of 
Olbia  made  offerings.  Two  of  these  dedicatory  inscriptions  have  come  down 
to  us.^"^  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  Latyschev's  description  of  the  carving 
above  the  first  of  these  inscriptions :  '  Super  titulo  Fortunae  rota  incisa  est, 
infra  manu  admodum  rudi  Mercurii  protome,  dextra  marsupium  tenentis, 
sinistra  caduceuui,  utrimque  foliola  e  quibus  id,  cjuod  ad  dextram  spectanti 
est,  caput  humanum  in  medio  incisum  habet.'  The  end  of  the  inscription 
may  be  quoted — after  the  names  of  the  ayopavoixoi  : — - 

'Fipfifj  WyopatcoL  avedyjKav  ^eiitrjv  dpyvpeav 
vvep  Tfj<i  TToXecof  evaradiaf;  koI  t^5 
eavT&v  vyeia<i. 

w  De  Koehno,  /'»c.  cit.  y   88.  '"^  Pnillei-Robeit,  Gr.  Myth.  i'.  38;'.. 

'««  PI.  xi.  22.  '»'•  Lat.  iv.  4.59. 

'"'  If  the    attribution   to  Zeus   is    accc[itc(l,  ""*  For    reforouces    to    oMxr    places    where 

might  it  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  Hermes    and    Hericles   appear    together,    ste 

Zeus 'OAjSios,  in   consideration  of  the  reverse  l'reller-l«obert,  i.  p.  +15,  a.  4. 

type  ]  '<^  Lat.  i.  73.  76. 
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The  second  inscription  only  differs  in  the  names  of  the  archon  and  dyopa- 
po/jLot.     Both  are  of  quite  late  period. 

Two  coins  representing  Hermes  are  given  by  Pick ;  ^'^^  there  are  none  in 
the  Berlin  collection.  Both  ot  Pick's  coins  have  a  head  of  Hermes  wearing 
a  petasos  as  obvei-se  ty^,  but  the  heads  are  quite  different.  No.  32  is  very 
badly  struck  ;  if  the  coin  were  divided  into  four  quarters,  the  head  would  fill 
little  more  than  the  lower  quarter  at  the  left ;  the  petasos  is  much  Hatter, 
and  more  distinct  than  in  No.  33.  No.  33  has  also  a  branch  as  counter- 
mark behind  the  head.  Both  these  coins  have  a  winged  caduceus  as  reverse 
type. 

There  is  another  coin  which  may  be  referred  to  here,  that  of  the  Scythian 
king  Inismeus,  given  by  Pick,^**^  with  a  turreted  female  head  (Tyche  of 
Olbia)  as  reverse  type.  It  is  described  by  De  Koehne  "**  as  having  a 
bearded  head  of  Hermes  on  the  obverse,  but  the  type  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  Hermes,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  portrait  of  the 
king  Inismeus.  De  Koehne  assigns  this  coin  to  the  period  of  the  recon- 
struction of  Olbia,  i  c,  between  60  B.C.  and  193  A.D. 


Poseidon. 

Strictly  speaking,  Poseidon  can  hardly  claim  to  be  considered  as  having 
a  cult  at  Olbia  at  all,  as  no  inscriptions  bear  his  name,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  represented  on  the  coins.  However,  there  is  an  interesting 
inscription  from  Panticapaeum,^^^  in  which  UapToKeav  pavap^o<i  makes  u 
dedication 

HoaiBcovi  Xo>(riP€[a)]t  Koi  'A(f>poBiT'iji  ^avapyihi, 

on  which  Latyschev's  comment  is, — '  Dei  et  deae  epitheta,  quae  in  titulo 
leguntur,  primum  hie  videntur  innotuisse.'  This  connection  of  Poseidon  with 
Aphrodite  has  already  been  referred  to  under  Aphrodite  Ev7r\om. 

De  Koehne  "^  gives  two  coins  which  he  considers  represent  Poseidon. 
The  first  (No.  43)  he  describes  as  follows  : — 


Obverse. 
Tete  de  Poseidon. 


Reverse. 
Hache,  Goryte,  Carquois. 


He  admits,  however,  that  the  head  might  be  identified  as  Zeus.  But  surely 
the  jM-esence  of  the  battle-axe  and  bow  in  case  on  the  reverse  makes  its 
identification  as  the  Borysthenes  more  likely.^^' 

The  other  coin  quoted  by  De  Koehne  (No.  44-)  appears  to  be  that  given 
by  Pick  (PI.  ix.  24).     It  is  thus  described  by  De  Koehne  : — 

>"*  PI.  X.  81  88.  See  also  DeKoehue,  loc.  cU.  "    Lat.  ii.  25. 

i.  1'.  60.  11-'  loe.  cit.  i>.  44.  15. 

>•"  PI.  xii  9.  1"  This  u  apparoutly  the  Coin  ^iveu  by  Pick.. 

»•  lot.  dt.  171.  PL  ix.  82. 
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Obvei'se. 
Teto  de  Poseidon,  a  gaucb.e. 


OABI 


Reverse. 
Dauphin,  ii  gauche,  en    bas, 


If  it  were  not  for  the  dolphin  on  the  reverse,  this  head  might  easily  be 
taken  for  the  river-god,  (and  indeed  this  attribution  is  suggested  in  the 
Berlin  catalogue,  No.  66)  as  the  forehead,  where  the  horns  would  come,  is 
indistinct.  But  as  the  series  of  Borysthenes  coins  has  a  battle-axe  and  bow 
in  case  as  reverse  type,  it  seems  possible  to  assign  this  head  to  Poseidon. 
His  cult  would  be  likely  to  be  of  some  importance  as  Olbia,  both  because  it 
was  a  maritime  town,  and  because  in  Ionia  the  worship  of  Poseidon  held  a 
chief  place."* 

Dvmysns. 

There  is  no  doubt  aboiit  the  right  of  Dionysus  to  a  place  among  the 
cult-deities  of  Olbia,  as  we  have  Herodf^tus'  ^^^  authority  for  the  fuct  of  the 
celebration  of  his  mysteries  there,  for  through  this  came  about  the  death  of 
the  Scythian  king  Scyles. 

Also  there  is  an  inscription  referring  to  the  Dionysia  at  Olbia,  the  decree 
in  honour  of  Kallinikos  "*  already  referred  to,  which  concludes: — 

rov  hk  (rT€<f>apov  avayopevSrjvai 
Tot?  Atovvaioi^  iv  rm  diiirpan. 

This  decree  is  assigned  by  Latyschev  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  name 
of  Dionysus  also  occurs  in  two  Panticapaeum  inscriptions.^^^  The  latter  is 
especially  interesting  ;  it  consists  of  the  words, 

A(0]/t;(ra)[t] 
'A]p€t<ut. 

This  title  of  Dionysus  was  only  known  before  from  an  Orphic  hymn  (30.  4) ; 
Latyschev  dates  the  inscription,  (which  was  found  in  1892),  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  Dionysus  does  not  appear  on  Olbian  coins  ; 
but  on  the  vase-paintings  found  in  this  region  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  and 
kiudred  subjects  ai'e  of  frequent  occurrence.*'* 


"*  Auiong  other  refei-eQceu  may  be  given 
Herod,  i.  148,  Pans.  vii.  24.  5,  (Fnizer's  uote\ 
MUth.  d.  Arch.  Lut.  10.  (1886),  p  32.  Bull. 
Corr.  Sell.  13.  (188»),  p.  27». 

"'  Herod,  ir.  78,  79. — an  important  pussage 
in  many  ways,  illoatrating  u  it  does  the  high 
degree  of  Greek  civilisation  attained  at  Olbia, 
and  the  impression  it  produced  on  the  Scythian 
king.     Uawlinson  (md.  Ue.)  says,  '  The  Milesian 


colouiatb  seem  to  have  carried  the  worship  of 
the  Phrygian  Bacchus  (Sabasius)  to  Olbia. 
Hence  Olbia  itself  was  called  2afita  or  lavta, 
(Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  161) ' — sorely  a  most  impiob- 
able  derivation. 

"•  Lat.  i.  12. 

'"  Lat.  ii.  18,  iv.  IM. 

^"  CompU  lUndu  {ftufim)  and  AfUif.  Sotp. 
Ciwim.  «.;.  PL  Ix. 
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Ares. 

The  claim  of  Ares  to  a  place  in  this  discussion  is  doubtful.  We  have 
the  well-known  passage  of  Hevodotus/^'-^  already  referred  to, — the  temple  of 
brushwood  and  the  worship  of  the  ancient  sword.  But  in  the  first  place  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  a  worship  of  Ares  at  all ;  it  sounds  much 
more  like  a  savage  sword-worship  ;  and  in  the  second,  even  if  it  were  proved 
that  Ares  was  a  special  object  of  cult  among  the  Scythians,  it  would  still 
not  follow  that  such  was  the  case  at  Olbia  also.  Nor  are  there  any  Olbiau 
inscriptions  which  refer  to  Ares. 

However,  there  is  some  numismatic  evidence  for  the  cult.  Three  coins 
are  given  in  the  Berlin  catalogue  (Nos.  136-138),  with   a  standing  figure  of 


Fig.  9.— Bronze  Coin  "K  Oi.«ia  in  the  BEiaix  MusKrM. 

Ares  as  a  reverse  type.     The  first  of  these  coins,  No.  136,  is  reproduced  here 
(Fig.  9).'-*'     The  leverse  is  thus  described  in  the  Berlin  catalogue : — 

OABIOn  OA€ITCl)N.       Ares,  standing,  r.,  left  hand  leaning  on  lance. 
A   in  field  to  left. 

There  is  a  bust  of  Geta  on  the  obverse ;  the  other  two  Berlin  coins  are 
similar.  This  coin  De  Koehne  ^'^^  thinks  represents  the  temple-statue  of 
Achilles  Pontarches,  but  there  doe.s  not  seem  any  ground  for  the  assignation. 
Another  coin  given  by  Pick,'"-  which  doe.s  not  appear  in  the  Berlin  catalogue, 
is  also  assigned  to  Achilles  by  De  Koehne,  but  the  figure,  which  is  standing 
and  holding  a  lance,  seems  more  likely  to  be  Ares.  It  looks  like  the  copy  of 
an  archaic  statue.  The  reverse  type  of  this  coin  is  a  caduceus.  These  coins 
are  all  of  late  period. 

Tfrlios. 

There  i.s  .some  very  interesting  numismatic  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  this  cult  at  Olbia.  Coin  No.  lU'"''^  in  the  Berlin  Catalogue  is  thus 
d(;.scribed  :  — 


Obverse. 
Hea<l  of  Helios,  facing,  with  rays. 

A*'j  .5. 


fic  verse. 
OA    above    two    fore-parts  of  horses 
set  back  to  back. 


11* 


Herod,  iv.  5'J,  62.  It  appears  in  I'ick'.s  i)lat€8  (xii    i.). 

'*  Tlie  rast  from  which  thi.s  photograi.li   wa.s  "-'   /y<)c.  cil.  i.  p.  81. 

made,    wa.s  ol.tained   througli   ihe  kiudiicss  of  '  '   I'l.  xi.  21. 

Dr.  H.  Dre&sel,  of  the  Royal  .Mu.scuiuat  Uerlin,  i-^  Nos.   115,  116  are  similar. 
a«  were  others  referred  to  below. 
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This  coin  is  given  by  Pick  ;  ^''*  it  is  iipparentl y  of  rather  early  date.  Von 
SalK't  comments  that  these  coin.s  show  trace.^  of  the  rise  of  another  type  at 
Uibia.  ])e  Koehnc  ^^.-i  ^Lso  describes  them,  and  says  that  tliey  are  the  oidy 
record  we  have  of  a  cult  of  Hchos  liere.''*''  He  thinks  that  this  cult  was 
introduced  from  Sin<»pe  to  Olbia  ;  as  a  i;oin  of  Sinope  '-'^  h;vs  a  head  of 
Helios,  and  .m  another  coin  a  head  with  llNan[EnNj  between  the  rays 
occurs  as  counter-mark.^-^  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  worship 
was  introduced  from  Rhodes,'-"  the  special  home  of  the  cult  of  Helios.  We 
have  an  apparent  instance  of  the  intimate  lelations  between  the  two  states 
at  a  rather  later  period  in  the  in.scriptions  set  up  by  Posideos  which  have 
been  so  often  refeired  to.  Another  proof  of  the  commercial  inteicoursc 
between  Rhodes  and  Olbia  is  the  fact  that  jar-handles  have  been  found  near 
the  latter  city  stamped  with  the  name  of  Rhodes  i^^**  as  these,  however, 
have  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Greek  worhl,  the  argument  from 
them  cannot  be  pressed. 

There  are  no  Olbian  inscriptions  which  sliow  the  name  of  Helios,  but 
there  is  one  from  Panticapaeum  ^^^  of  late  period,  and  oiie  from  Gorgippia,'^- 
of  41  A.I).,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  In  each  of 
these  the  same  formula  occurs. — 

VTTO  Aia,  Vrjv,  'HXiov. 

For  this  formula  Latyschev '"  compares  an  inscription  from    Thermae   in 
Aetolia,^^*  which  also  refers  to  the  manumission  of  a  slave. 


The  Diosacri. 

Head  '^^  says  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  was  very  prevalent  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  We  have  two  pieces  of  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  cult  at  Olbia.  One  is  a  marble  tablet,  on  which  is  a  fragmentary 
inscription  of  the  third  or  second  century  i?.(!.'"'"  Above  the  inscription 
are  the  two  caps  of  the  Diosciiri,  and  half  a  star,  with  apparently  the  remains 
of  another  half.  The  other  is  a  coin,  given  by  Pick  (PI.  X.  31),  of  which 
there  are  two  examples  in  the  Berlin  Catalogue  (No.  G7,  08).  The  reverse 
of  this  coin  shows  a  dolphin  between  the  caps  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  above  a 


'-*  PI   ix.  31.  '™  liucJiseuscliiitz,    Bcsilz   uud    ErxictJ>,    p. 

^'^'  loc.cit.  i>.  58   59.  422-4.       Sec  Inscr.  Grace.   In%ul.   Mans  Aoj. 

'««  Note  that  the   Berlin  catalogue   gives  a  i.  }>.  175,   (appendix  on   Rhodian  jai-handle.s), 

coin.  No.  32,  with  Heracles  as  a  reverse  type,  and  also  an  exhaustive  article  by  Becker,  {MHamjcs 

'over  the  head  a  small  round  counter-mark  with  Grico-Ro,it.  vol.  i.  p.  416). 

youthful  Helios-head  with  rays.'  '"  Lat  "•  ^^■ 

1-^  Mionnet.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  574,  131.  '"  Lat.  ii.  400. 

'28  British  Museum  Catalogue,  '  Pontus,'  PI.  '"  i.  98. 

xxii.  15  (date  circa,  n.c.  290-250).  '"  Dittenbcrger,  Syll.  ii.  837  (2nd  edit.  j. 

'"  But  note  the  i)os!,ible  adoption  from  Si-  ''"  Historia  Numonim,  ip.  235,  (under  I.stros). 

nope  of  the   eagle  standing  ou  fish,  as  reverse  '^*  Latyschev,  i.  IS,  C'.I.G.  ii.  add.    p.  1000. 

tyi>e,  referred  to  under  Demeter.  No.  2083.  b. 
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large  star.  De  Koehne  ^^~  explains  the  dolphin  as  emblematic  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Dioscuri  with  the  sea  as  the  protectors  of  marine 's.  He 
gives  several  coins  of  Panticapaeum  which  bear  their  symbols;  they  also 
appear  very  frequently  on  the  coins  of  Tanais,  and  of  Dioscurias  in  Colchis- 
From  their  connection  with  navigation,  too  well  known  to  require  illustration, 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a  cult  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Olbia,  and  the 
marble  and  the  coin  supply  sufficient  confirmatory  evidence. 


The  Cahiri. 

The  Cabiri  must  be  taken  next  to  the  Dioscuri,  in  view  of  their  close 
relationship.  A  very  interesting  inscription  relating  to  this  cult  at  Olbia 
was  discovered  in  1897.^^^  It  is  on  a  base  of  white  marble,  and  is  assigned 
by  Latyschev  to  the  second  century  B.C.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Kv^ioTO'i  ' A.pia-Twvo<i 

Tov  Oelov 
$€01^  TOis  iv  %aiJ.odpdiKr)[i^ 
i€prj<rdfi€vov. 

This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  cult  of  the  Cabiri  at  Olbia,  and  apparently 
in  the  whole  North  Euxine  district,  so  it  is  of  special  importance.  A  cult  of 
the  Cabiri  at  Miletus  is  known,^"^^  apparently  in  the  temple  of  the  Didy- 
maean  Apollo,  and  it  may  have  come  to  Olbia  from  the  mother  city ;  or 
direct  from  Samothrace,  as  the  form  of  the  inscription  (OeoU  roU  iv  Xafxo- 
6pdiKi][t])  would  suggest.  We  have  seen  that  Demeter,  Hermes,  and 
Dionysus,  and  possibly  the  Dioscuri,  were  all  objects  of  cult  at  Olbia,  and  as 
these  deities  were  bound  up  with  the  Samothracian  worship  it  is  natural 
that  a  cult  of  the  Cabiri  should  be  found  there  also. 


A  sklepios. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  cult  of  Asklepios 
at  Olbia.  The  first  is  merely  incidental, — the  reference  in  the  Protogenes 
decree  ^*^  to  tov  [nvpyov]  'EiriBavpiov,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Asklepios  near  by,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  tower. 
The  other, — the  bas-relief  found  at  Olbia,  and  referred  to  by  De  Koehne  "^ — 
is  more    important.     Mr.  Rouse  "*   conjecturally  suggests  that  the  seat<xl 


'"  ^oc.  cU,  p.  67.  »«  loc.    eit.   p.    7.     The   relief  is  given   by 

•*  Lat.  ir,  J7.     Nole  tbat  Lalyscbev  lliiuka  Uvaiov     Hecherchet  tur  kt  Antiquitia  de  la 

the  absence  of  the  (r)  in  the  2nd.  line  iH  the  stune-  Rttuie  vuridimtale,  120,  Tuf.  13. 

cutter's  error,  m   it   would  be  unusual  for  the  i*»  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  p.  20.     Mr.  Rouse 

uncle's  name  to  be  oiuitted.  in  here  following  the  author  of  the  article  Hems 

C.I.O.  2882.  in  Roicher's  Lexicon  (i.  2571),  who  suggeats  the 

'♦«  Lat  L  1«,  B.  46.  attribution  of  the  relief  to  Achilles. 
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n^'uie  ill  this  relief  is  Aohillos.  But  .in  examination  sfif^nis  to  make  tins 
impossible;  on  tlie  wall  Itnnj^s  flie  representation  of  a  Iniman  tnink,'^' 
apparently  dedieattid  as  a  votive  ottering.  This  is  snrely  »lecisive  in  favonr 
pf  regarding  Asklepioa  as  the  snbject  of  the  relief.  Uvarov  considered 
this  relief  as  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  found  at  Olbia.  These 
two  items  of  evidence  seem  enough  to  make  good  the  clain\  of  Asklepios  to 
a  plaoe  among  the  cult  deities  of  Olbia,  wideh  his  close  connection  with 
Apollo  would  make  probable  even  without  such  direct  testimony. 

We  have  two  inscriptions  from  the  Euxine  district  referring  to 
Asklepios;  one,  of  Roman  period,  from  Chcrsonesus,'^*  directs  that  a  copy  of 
the  decree  shall  be  placed 

ev  Twt  iepSii  rov  WaKXamov. 
The  other  is  from  Panticapaeum,^^^  and  may  be  quoted  in  fidl. 

Heo)  'Ao-zcXT/TTfeG  aoirrjpi  koX  evepyerr) 
TTjv  rpaTTC^av  dpicTijae  iT/3aTo8»;/i09 
MerearpnTOv. 


ArJdllrs  Pan/arrh/'.'i. 

The  (piestion  as  to  whether  the  cult  of  Acliilles  Pontarehc^s  at  Olbia  was 
of  Greek  or  Scythian  origin  has  been  already  <liscussed  in  the  Introduction; 
it  remain.^  now  to  deal  with  the  epigraphic  and  other  evidence  for  the  exi.st- 
encc  of  the  cult  at  Olbia.  Dion  C'hrysostom '^"  is  the  literary  authority  for 
this;  he  say.s: — tovtov  [i.e.  Achilles]  fiev  yap  uTre/x^uw?  rificjai,  xal  vecov  top 
fi€v  ev  rfi  vi']<T(p  T^  'Ap^^tWewf  KoXovp-evr}  iSpwrai,  rov  Ze  ev  rfj  TroXei,  ware 
ovBe  (iKoveiv  virep  ovBev6<;  aWov  deXovaiv  i)  'Ofn'jpov.  kqI  raXXa  ovKeri 
aa(f>M<;  eXXr}vi^ovr€<;  Bi,a  to  cV  jxeaoi^  oLKelv  TOt<;  ^ap^dpoi<;  bfio)<i  tjjv  ye 
'\Xid8a  oXiyou  iravTa  t<raaiv  diro  aT6/j,aTo<i.  It  is  not  quite  clear  \/hether 
Dio  here  means  by  '  the  island  of  Achilles'  Leuke  or  Berezan,  a  small  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthencs.  Eschcri*^  and  Fleischer  ^^'^  both  take 
the  view  that  Berezan  is  meant,^''-*  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  likely. 
There  was,  of  course,  also  a  temple  on  the  island  of  Leuke.  Leukc  and 
Berezan  have  constantly  been  confused,  botli  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
with  each  other,  and  w'th  the  Bpo/xo^  'A;^t\\e'&)9, — a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
south  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  with  its  west  end  in  the 
sea,  and  its  east  in  a  bay,  and  only  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip 

'"  Sec  Mr.  Rouso  him.sclf,   loc.   cit.  \i.   210-  Acliillens. 

212,  on  the  custom  *  of  Uodicatinp:  inodel.s  of  '^''  In  Roscher's  Lex.  s.v.  Aohilleua. 

the  diseased  part.  .  .  Votive  eyes.  .  .  make  u]i  '*'•'  This  i.s  tlie  view  of  Koehler,  but  Ijitysrhev 

twoliflhs  of  the  whole  number.      Xcjrt  io  Ihr  thinks  Leuk*^  is  meant  (op.  eit.  i.  j).  167).     It 

r.i/c.  rovics  the  tniuk."  should  be  noted  that  C.I.O.  2.  2076  (  =  I.4it.  i. 

'*^  Lat.  i.  189.  77),    which  Fleischer  quote-s  as  Iieing  found  on 

'*'  Lat.  ii.  30.  Berezan,  Latyschev  say.<j  is  of  uncertain  attribn- 

»«  Orat.  xxxvi.  439.  M.  tiop. 

'*'  In    Pauly-Wissowa,     UeaL-Eiuv/d.     s.v. 
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of  land  in  the  middle.  All  tliroo  places  were  sacred  to  Acliilles  Poiitardios. 
From  so  late  an  author  as  Diu,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  proved  us  Lo  the 
antiquity  of  the  cult,  except  that  one  of  such  importance  was  not  very  likely 
to  be  of  recent  introduction.  That  Achilles  was  from  very  early  times  wor- 
shipped as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  North  Euxine  we  know  from  tlie  line 
of  Alcaeus  already  (juoted.  We  have  no  very  early  Olbian  inscription 
referring  to  Achilles,  but  one  very  important  one  ^^^  is  dated  by  Latyschev  early 
in  the  first  century  B.C. ;  and  is  undoubtedly  of  the  period  before  the  city 
was  destroyed,  i.e.  probably  150  years  before  Dio's  visit.  The  inscription  in 
question  is  a  decree  in  honour  of  Nikeratos,  son  of  Papias,  who  had  protected 
the  citizens  from  the  enemy,  and  now  was  decreed  a  public  funeral.  In  it 
the   words   occur  :— eV   tml  .  .  .  a-ywvL   Td;^iX\et   Kara   to   irvOoxprjaTov    rfj'i 

ITTTTohpO/Jiiaf;. 

Though  this  is  the  earliest  Achilles-inscription  from  Olbia  itself,  wo  have 
a  much  earlier  one  from  close  at  hand.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  Hypanis  rivers  was  the  Alsos  Hecates,  a  sandy  tongue  of  land  at  the  end 
of  the  peninsula  now  called  Kinburn.  In  the  sea  at  some  distance  to  the 
west  of  this  point,  some  fishermen  in  188-5  dragged  up  in  their  nets  a  stone 
altar,  with  the  inscription 

'A^^tWet 

ro/jb  0(i)fiop 

Koi  TO  KeZpov}''^ 

Latyschev  dates  this  as  fourth  or  certainly  third  century  B.C.  It  is 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  indicating  that  the  cult  of  Achilles  on 
the  North  Euxine  was  even  more  wide.spread  than  had  been  thought.'-'^'  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  a  temple,  or  at  least  an  altar,  of 
Achilles,  at  the  Alsos  Hecates,  where  he  was  worshipped  probably  by  fi.shor- 
men,  as  the  tongue  of  land  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inhabited.  How- 
ever, as  the  altar  was  found  at  some  distance  out  at  sea,  the  sand-bank  may 
have  shifted  its  position. 

We  have  an  inscription  of  the  same  date  or  a  little  earlier  (fourth 
century  B.C.)  from  the  island  of  Leuke,'"'"'  a  dedication  by  a  citizen  qf  Olbia 
to  Achilles  :  — 

[  O  hilva  Ar]]tiocrTpdTo(v)  'Aj^tWet 
[Aef/c]^?  fieSeovTL  'OAy9/o7roXtT[7;]9, 

which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  cult  in  Olbia  itself 
in  comparatively  early  times.^^*  Also  there  was  found  on  the  island  of  Leuke 
an  important  decree  ^^^  of  the  people  of  Olbia  in  honour  of  some  person, 
apparently  an  inhabitant  of  the  island,  dated  by  Latyschev  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or   beginning  of  the    third   century  B.C.     A    fragmentary  proxenos- 

'**  i.  17.  'M  Lat.  i.  172. 

"'  Lat.  iv.  63.  i"  For  the  form  of  ihc  dedication   cp.  tli; 

'•'2  Note  also  a  fragmentary  inscription  from  one  at   Ncapolis   by    Posideos  'A;^4AA«r  yiijoi. 

Neapolis  of  the  ."jecond  century  B.C.  ;  apparently  [ft*i4ovri],   Lat.  i.  244. 

a  dedication  to  .\chilles  (Lat.  iv.  191).  •"  Lat.  i.  17L 
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iiisoripfion^'''"' of  the  sani(»  pe^'iotl,  foimd  at  Ojbia,  lie  also  tliinks  refei"s  to 
aoiue  inhabitant  of  Loiike.  But  according  to  ancient  authors  the  island  was 
deserted,  and  sailors  were  forbidden  to  spend  the  night  there/^"  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  persons  honoured  by  these  docrees  were  priests  or 
curators  of  the  temple  of  Achilles  at  Leuke.  i^  the  island  mentioned  by  Dio 
was  Lcuke,  it  might  bo  inferred  that  the  temj)le  there  was  in  chang(>  of- the 
people  of  Olbia. 

For  the  importfince  of  the  cult  in  the  later  period  of  the  city  we  have 
abundant  evidence  in  the  series  of  dedicatory  inscriptions  given  by 
Latyschev,'^^  belonging  probably  to  the  second  or  third  century  after  Christ. 
These  inscriptions,  though  not  found  actually  on  the  site  of  Olbia,'^'"' 
Latyschev  thinks  quite  certainly  belong  to  the  city,  both  from  the  similarity 
of  the  formulas  to  those  of  undoubtedly  Olbian  inscriptions,  and  also  because 
nearly  all  the  names  given  in  these  inscriptions  are  found  in  others  from 
Olbia.  Some  have  thought  this  series  belonged  to  the  town  of  Odessos,  but 
it  was  too  small  to  have  had  five  archons  and  six  praetors,  or  to  have  had 
the  games  referred  to  in  some  of  the  inscriptions.  One  curious  point  of 
contrast  between  these  inscriptions  and  those  to  Apollo  Prostates,  which 
belong  to  the  same  period,  is  that  in  the  latter  the  gift  is  always 
mentioned,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  merely  called  •^apitrrjjpiov ;  except 
in  81,  where  it  is  a  ore^avo<i,  (given  by  a  priest),  and  in  77,  where  even 
Xapio^Trjptop  is  omitted.  No.  70  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  these 
inscriptions : — 

'Ayadfj  TV^T)  ^A^iWet  UovrapxriL 

01  irepl  Ka\\ia6€vr]v  Xarvpov  arpuTij'yoi, 

Mr}v6Ba)po<;  UovriKov, 

Na/8a^09  ^ovfirjviov, 

'A^tXXei'?  Xvv(r)p6(f)ov, 

BciSayo?   ^le^SpdSou, 

Aa8a709   K^ov^acov, 
virep  Ttj'i  7ro\6«()9  eij<Tradla<i  Koi  rr)<i 
eavr&v  vyeia'i  '^(apiarripiov. 

No.  82  is  Avorthy  of  note,  because  the  dedication  is  to  'A;(;t\\et  TlovTapxi} 
KoX  %eTLhi.  A  cult  of  Achilles,  Thetis,  and  the  Nereids  is  known  at 
Erythrae  in  lonia.^'^*' 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name  Achilles  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
at  Olbia;  twelve  instances  of  it  appear  in  the  inscriptions  given  by 
Latyschev. 

Whether  we  have  any  numismatic  evidence  for  the  cult  of  Achilles  at 
Olbia  is  doubtful.    De  Koehne  ^^^  gives  three  coins  which  he  thinks  represent 

'■*"  Lat.  i.  13.  Latyschev  quotes  Uvaiov,  [Rc-h.  p.   32).    I-at. 

'■'^  Scyl.  I'eripl.  68  ;  Anian.  Per.  32  ;  Anon.  iv.  18,  is  said  actually  t«  have  been  found  anio;i<,' 

Peripl.   66  ;  Amm.   Marc.    xxii.    8,   35  ;  Max.  the  ruins  of  Olbia. 

Tyr.  diss.  xx.  7  ;  Pliilostr,  Heroic.  20,  35.  '«"  Dittcnbeiger,  SyU.'-&Wi;  Michel,  Recueil, 

''^  i.  77-83,  iv.  17-19.  839,  K.  2,  27. 

'•'  For  the  disper.sion  of  the  stones  of  Olbia,  '^'  loc  cit.  i.  \\  84,  So,  88, 
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\cliillcs.  Two  of  these  we  have  ah-en<ly  seen  are  witli  more  probahilitv 
:i>signe..J  to  Arcs.  The  tliiid  coin  mav  possibly  represent  Achilles.  It  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  given  ]>y  Hick.  PI.  xii.  2,  but  not  the  same  coin.  De 
Koehne  describes  the  reverse  type  of  tliis  coin  tluis  : — 

OABIOnOA€IT0JN.  Homme  nn,  tourne  k  gauche,  posant  le  pied  droit 
siir'une  ^l^vation  et  tenant  dans  la  droite  nn  objet  indistinct.  Devant  lui 
ime  mrtii.     Dans  le  clinmp  r. 

If  the  iibjpct  really  is  a  judo,  tlie  coin  may  reasonably  be  a.ssigned  to 
Achilles,  and  would  be  tlic  sohtary  instance  of  his  appearance  upon  the 
coins  of  Olbia. 

Jfeiacles. 

The  head  of  Heracles  is  a  not  infrecjuent  type  on  Olbian  coins.  We 
should  expect  to  find  him  a  special  object  of  worship  at  Olbia,  in  view  of 
his  connection  with  the  North,  familiar  enough  from  Pindar  {Olymp.  iii.)^ 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  passage  where  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Greeks  dwelling  about  the  Pontus  relate  that  Heracles,  after  taking  the 
cattle  of  Geryon,  passed  through  Scythia,  nnd  then  cnme  eV  rr)i>  "T\air]v 
KaXeofievrjif  "^frjv,^^''  recalling  at  «^>nco  Pindar's 

rodi  hivhpea  da^^aive  cradeU. 

Herodotus  also  relates  ^'''•"  that  in  Exampaeus,  a  district  not  far  from  Olbia, 
was  shown  a  footprint  of  Heracles;  howevei',  throughout  Greek  lands 
Heracles  seems  to  have  hod  attributo<l  to  iiim  objects  similar  to  those  which 
in  England  arc  usually  assifjned  to  the  devil, — the  Devil's  Arrows,  Devil's 
Punchbowl,  etc., — so  the  footprint  here  has  most  likely  no  particular  signifi- 
«ance.  His  cult  wns  so  widespread  that  we  have  probably  no  right  to  claim 
any  special  local  importance  for  it  at  Olbia,  but  his  legendary  connection  with 
the  North,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Aj'ollo,  would  make  him  seem  a  fitting  object  of 
wor.ship  there. 

The  epigraphic  evidence  for  the  cult  of  Heracles  at  Olbia  is  rather 
iMirious.  Latyschev  '^*  gives  an  inscription  which  is  carved  on  a  stone  very 
similar  to  the  gravestones  in  use  at  Athens  in  the  fotirth  century  R.c,  and 
apparently  jnade  of  Attic  marble.  It  ha.s  been  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
block  may  have  been  sent  out  to  Olbia  from  Athens  for  sepulchral  purposes 
and  then,  having  for  some  reason  cr  other  not  been  thus  used,  may  have  been 
appropriated  to  this  dedication.  The  inscription  is  most  fragmentary  and 
was  evidpntly  puqiosely  defacetl  in  antiquity;  it  is  restored  thus  by 
Latyschev  ; — 

[KX,e6/x/9/50T09  naj'Trt/fXeou? 

dve$\rjKe  r\oi>  Tvp- 

701/]  'H|/3]a[/(:Xe]i 

[/cai.]  Ton  S7;fx[<u]f, 

'•-  iv.  8,  9.  flint  on  tlie  othei  s.Me  is  an  inwriiitiou  of  much 

'••■'  Herofl.  iv.  «•_>.  Inter 'Utc,  giyeii  i.  67. 

'«'  /«w.    ril.    i.    ?>(>.       It  .slioiiM    1*  Rfiiil  al.so 
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Then  follows  an  epigram  of  six  lines,  of  which  the  first  two  rnay  be  quote«i  : — 

'H/3aAf[X,]ee[<>],  aol  [rjoi/^e  K\eo/i.y9poTO?  €ia[ajT[o  7r]up[7o]i' 
Kal  Srjficoc,  7roTa/x[oO  T]uuBe  ['rra]p'  i^l[6ua]. 

(We  have  instaaces  of  towers  being  built  by  private  individuals  in  the  Proto- 
genes  decree ^*'^).  The  inscription'"*  in  which  Hermes  and  Heracles  are 
mentioned  together  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  also 
there  are  signs  that  it  was  wilfully  destroyed,  from  which,  Latyschev  says,  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  cult  of  Heracles  was 
abolished  at  Olbia,  and  his  name  upon  the  monuments  erased. 

Inscriptions  from  some  other  places  on  the  North  Euxine  contain  the 
name  of  Heracles.'^^  One  from  Panticapaeum,'"^  of  the  year  216  A.D., 
begins : — Tov  d<j)  'Hpa/cXe'ou?  xaX  Eu^oXttou  rov  TioaeihSivof;  Koi  airo 
TrpoyovMv  ^aatXewv  ^aaikia  Ti^epiov  'lovXcov  'PrjaKouTropiv.  . 

This  legendary  genealogy  would  seem  to  explain  why  the  various 
emblems  of  Poseidon  and  Heracles  are  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Bosporus.'*'* 

With  regard  to  the  numismatic  evidence  for  the  cult  of  Heracles  at 
Olbia,  eight  coins  bearing  his  head  are  given  by  De  Koehne,  seven  are  repro- 
duced in  Pick's  plates,  and  there  are  three  in  the  Berlin  catalogue  (none  in 
the  British  Museum).  Pick's  examples  fall  into  two  sharply  defined  classes. 
Three  coins  '^^  have  youthful  heads  of  Heracles,  with  the  lion-skin  ;  the 
types  are  different,  but  they  are  all  of  fairly  good  style,  all  beardless,  and  all 
looking  to  the  right ;  the  reverse  of  each  is  a  club.  The  first  two  examples  in 
Pick  are  silver,  and  resemble  No.  32  in  the  Berlin  catalogue ;  the  third  is 
copper,  and  is  similar  to  Nos.  117,  118  in  the  Berlin  catalogue.  No.  117  is 
thus  described : — 


Obverse. 

Youthful  head  of  Heracles,  with 
lionskin,  r.  Two  faint  round  counter- 
marks. 


Reverse. 

OABIO    above    a    club    horizontally 
placed.     Below  El  PI B  A.  (M  5). 


Von  Sallet  thinks  that  BA  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  perhaps  stands  for 
Bao-fXeu?,  either  a  priest's  title,  or  a  reference  to  the  Scythian  kings.  The 
latter  seems  more  likely,  in  view  of  the  last-quoted  inscription  from  Panti- 
capaeum,  as  other  Scythian  kings  besides  those  of  the  Bosporus  may  have 
claimed  descent  from  Heracles. 

The  other  four  coins  given  by  Pick  '^'  have  heads  of  quite  a  different 
style  from  the  preceding,  and  with  differing  reverse  types.     They  are   all 


'«*  Latyschv,  i.  16. 

"«  Ut,  iv.  459. 

1*7  Lat.  i.  245.  from  Nikita,  probably  3id 
century  B.C.  ;  Lat.  ii.  24,  from  Panticapaeum 
of  4th  century  B.C.  ;  and  Lat.  ii.  350,  from 
Phanagoria  of  2nd  century  B.C. 

^^  Lat.  ii.  41.     There  are  two  similar  from 
Phanagoria,  ii.  358,  361. 
H.S. — VOL.   xxiir. 


1*  I'erhaps  the  dedication  from  Pantica- 
paeum (Lat.  iv.  200)  to  Ait  Ttyipxvt  should 
1)0  compared  with  this. 

J^"  PL  X.  18-20  ;  cp.  Berlin  CaUlogue,  32, 
117,  118. 

"'  ri.  x.\  21-25  ;  cp,  De  Koehne,  loc.  cit. 
p.  18.     No.  64. 
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silver,  aud  the  heads  un  tlie  obverse  are  of  ii  coarse  lieavy  type,  all  turned  to 
the  left,  and  more  or  less  similar.  The  reverse  type  oi  Pick's  example, 
No.  21,  is  a  vertical  club  enclosed  in  a  wreath  formed  by  two  ears  of  corn  ; 
No.  22  has  a  wreath  ;  No.  24  a  bow  in  case  placed  over  a  club,  and  No.  23  a 
vertical  bow  in  case.''" 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note,  in  discussing  Heracles'  connection 
with  Olbia,  that  the  name  KaWiviico^,  which  so  often  occurs  in  literature 
as  an  epithet  of  Herakles,  appears  twice  in  Oibian  inscriptions,!''  both  of 
early  date. 

The  Eiver-go(/  Jlory.^thcnes. 

We  have  n.orc  uumisinatic  evidence  of  this  cult  than  of  any  other 
represented  on  Oibian  coins,  except  that  of  Apollo  ;  judging  from  the  number 
of  specimens  containoil  in  all  the  collections,  more  coins  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  bead  of  tlie  Borystbt-nt-s  upon  them  than  with  any  other 
tyjie.  The  Berlin  collection  has  20  out  of  a  total  of  126  (besides  several 
ao«|uired  since  the  appearance  of  the  cataloguo)  ;  the  Ihitish  Museum  9  out 
uf  23;  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  ( 'ambridge  4-  out  of  7;  and  De  Koehne, 
out  of  about  1(;0  coins,  has  26  <  which  he  assigns  to  the  river  Hypanis).  This 
pr.-doiiiinance  of  the  river-god  at  Olbia  is  roadily  explained  by  the  consider- 
ation that  in  Soutb  Russia  tbe  rivers  are  by  far  tlie  most  imposing  natural 
foahires  of  the  country,''*  and  as  such  would  be  almost  certain  to  become 
objects  of  worship  to  the  early  settlers.  We  know  from  Herodotus '^^  that 
the  Scythians  \vorshi[)pcd  the  Danube.  Of  the  Borysthenes  in  particular 
Professor  Pticy  Gardner''^  says  :— '  We  find  traces  of  a  peculiar  veneration 
paid  bv  the  Greek  colonists  of  Olbia  to  the  river  Borysthenes,  whose  head 
appears  on  their  coins.  This  head  is  clearly  modified  in  type  in  imitation  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Scythians  who  inhabited  the  steppes  of  the  river, 
and  to  whose  physiognomy  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.'  These  Scythian 
cViaracteristics  of  the  coin-types  will  be  easily  seen  from  tbe  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  10).  Rivers  have  such  a  distinctively  local  character 
that  it  is  particularly  easy  to  personify  them.  They  often  appear  on  coins 
in  the  form  of  a  bull.  Can  the  striding  bull,  which  is  the  obverse  type  of 
an  Oibian  coin,  be  taken  as  a  personification  of  the  river-god  ?  '^"  Thi.s 
hardly  seems  likely,  in  view  of  the  other  series  of  Borysthenes  coins,  but 
tbe  coin  is  apparently  quite  late.  There  is  another  coin,  of  Imperial  date, 
which  has  a  bull  as  reverse  type.'^**  The  scries  in  tbe  illustration  belongs  to 
another  type, — '  a  human  figure,  with  human  face  and  a  shaggy  beard,  but 

'"  Of  these    coins    De   Koelinc   says,    '  Les  '"''  Transactions  of  Royal  Soe.  of  Literature, 

derriieies  pieces  dc  ec  type  iudiqutnt  d<'ja  iiiic  vol.  xi.  second  series,  p.  174,  ct  seq. 

':poque  d<!  ddeadeiice.'  '"■'  Picl:,    I'l.   xi.  23,  IJciIin  Catalogue,  132, 

'"*  Lat.  i.  12,  114.  "De  Kochiie,  lor..  r.U.  p.  84,    explains  it  as  refer- 

"*  Cp.  Herod,  iv.  47  ;  et  sf-q.  ainl  esp.  iv.  8"J,  ling  to  ihe  fact  that  the  wealth  of  Olbia  largely 

0«/iu£7ia  Si  ri  X'^PV  outtj  oIik  ?x*')  X'^P^^  5t(  it jto-  coiibisted  iii  cattle. 

fiouj  T«  iroKKif  fifyiarous  xal  apiOyhi'  TrAtiffTouj.  '""    Tick,  I'l.  xii.  3. 

'"  HcrwI.  iv.  5H. 
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with  the  foi-o!ic:i(l,  lioiiis,  and  cars  of  an  ox.' '^"  At  Olbia,  however,  no  more 
than  tlie  head  af)j>e.(rs  on  (hi;  coins. 

The  coins '=*"  themselves  can  ho  best  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
aotjompajiying  Fig.  10  ;  they  are  only  dirterentiated  in  the  Berlin  and  British 
Museum  Catalogues  by  the  monograms  on  the  reverse,  but  the  heads  of  the 
river-gods  on  the  obveise  are  of  very  different  typcts. 

The  first  coin  {a)  illustrated  ^»^  is  not  Scythian  in  tyjie;  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  anxious  to  get  as  close  to  the  bull-form  as  possible ;  it  is  a  bull's 
head  slightly  humanised.  The  forehead  with  its  short  horns  and  the  beard 
are  especially  bovine.  One  would  supj)ose  that  here  the  die-cutter  was 
copying  a  type  from  another  coin  ;  at  all  events  there  is  nothing  local 
about  it. 

The  second  coin  (c)  ^**^  shows  a  head  which  is  an  approximation  to  the 
Scythian  type,  but  the  forehead  and  short  horns  are  still  those  of  a  bull  ;  the 


Fio.  IO.-Bronzb  Coins  of  Olbia  in  the  Beblin  Museum, 

bull's  ears  are  less  distinct  than  in  No.  1.    The  hair  is  still  of  the  conventional 
river-god  type,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  dripping. 

The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  third  coin  (d)  ^^  is  rather  curious  ;  it  is  now 
wholly  human,  except  for  the  short  horns  on  the  forehead  which  mark  the 
river-god,  and  the  human  ears  are  very  clear.  But  the  type  is  more  conven- 
tional and  less  Scythian  than  the  two  which  follow.     It  seems  surprising 


17B  Professor  Jebb,  on  Povviicfpoi,  Sopliodes, 
Track.  13.  The  Achelou.s  ap[)ears  thus  on  an 
archaic  coin  of  Mctaponluin  in  Lucaiiia, 
Millingen,  Anc.  Coint  of  Grk. [Cities  and  Kings, 
PI.  i.  21.  The  coin  given  by  llfad,  Hift.  ^um. 
p.  6-3,  is  not  the  same. 

1*"  The  casts  from  which  these  photograjihs 
were  made  were  furnished  hy  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Dressel. 


'«'  Pick,  PI.  ix.  26  (Imhoof-Bhimer  collec- 
tion). 

'*-  Pick,  ix.  27  (obverse  only  ;  the  reverse 
ninnbered  27,  belongs  to  the  third  coin  (d)  in 
the  present  illustrations),  Inihoof-Blumfr collec- 
tion. An  example  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  10,  cut  on  p.  12(Catal.  'Thrace'). 

1*^  Imhoof-Blumev  collection. 
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that  Pick  should  not  have  given  this  head  among  his  examples,  as  it  is  quite 
distinctive. 

The  next  coia  («)  ^^  is  perhaps  the  most  typically  Scythian  of  the  five ;  the 
coin  is  not  struck  evenly,  so  no  room  is  left  for  the  horns  to  show.  No  doubt 
they  were  on  the  die,  but  everything  else  about  the  head  is  as  human,  and  as 
Scythian,  as  possible,  of  the  type  from  which  the  well-known  heads  of  Pan 
on  the  coins  of  Panticapaeum  were  developed.  The  Scythians  on  the  vase 
of  Xenophantos,  already  referred  to,  are  of  the  same  general  type ;  compare  too 
the  wounded  Scythians  on  a  very  interesting  piece  of  gold  work  from  South 
Russia.^^^  The  left-hand  figure  of  the  four  has  a  profile  very  like  the  second 
head  in  the  coins  represented  here. 

The  last  (/)  of  the  Borysthenes  coins  ^^"^  represented  here  also  shows  dis- 
tinctly Scythian  features,  but  the  horns  are  plainly  seen,  and  the  hair  is 
more  like  that  of  the  conventional  river-god. 

All  these  coins  have  similar  reverse  types  (h), — a  battle-axe  and  bow  in 
case,^^^ — so  the  Scythian  river -god  is  associated  with  the  Scythian  weapons, 
and  the  obverse  and  reverse  types  are  alike  purely  local.^^*  This  is  the 
special  interest  possessed  by  this  series  of  coins ;  like  the  representations  of 
Scythians  on  the  vases,  it  shows  that  there  were  artists  at  Olbia  who  por- 
trayed the  men  they  saw  around  them,  instead  of  merely  perpetuating 
conventional  types.  It  has  already  been  urged  that  the  appearance  of  these 
Scythian  heads  among  others  that  are  wholly  Greek  seems  to  show  a  racial 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  which  would  indicate  that  Olbia  remained  a 
purely  Greek  city,  at  any  rate  during  its  earlier  and  more  prosperous  days. 
These  coins  are  said  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue  to  be  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  De  Koehne  thinks  that  they  extend  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  century.  When  once  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks 
and  Scythians  had  arisen,  naturally  this  type  would  not  be  perpetuated  on  the 
coins.  But  we  should  have  expected  that  the  Borysthenes  would  have 
continued  in  some  form  or  other  as  a  coin-type,  considering  in  how  large  a 
measure  the  prosperity  of  the  city  depended  on  the  river.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  one  of  the  city's  names,  and  apparently  the  earliest, 
was  Borysthenes.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  city  by  this  name  in  his  narrative 
of  Scyles,  and  also  calls  the  townsmen  Borysthenites,  though  he  notices  ^^® 
that  they  preferred  to  call  themselves  Olbiopolitans.  The  actual  name  Olbia 
is  not  found  in  Herodotus. 


'*♦  In  the  Berlin  collection,  but  not .  in  the  type  of  the  head  on  the  obveree  is  ditterent  from 

catalogue  ;  Pick's  coin  (PI.  ix.  28)  ia  similar,  those  given  ;  it  is  very  largo,  almost  filling  up 

but  not  the  same.  the  surface  of  the  coin,  and  the  horns  cannot 

'«  Co,np'>'.  Rendu,  1864,  p.  142.  be  seen  on  the  forehead. 

'w  Berlin  Catalogue,  No.  93,  Pick's  coin,  PI.  '88  ^q   oibian   inscription   found    in     1900 

ix.  29,  is  not  unliKe  this,  l)ut  the  resemblance  (Lat.  iv.  460),  ot  the  fourth  (•cntuiy  n.c,  refers 

is  not  very  close.  to  arrlicry  contests  held  at  Olbia.     These  must 

"7  The  coin  given  by  Pick  (PI.  ix.  32)  already  have   bren    imitated    from  the    Scythians,    as 

noted    as    being    ascribed    by   Dc   Koehne   to  Greeks  in  otiier  places  do  not  seem  to  have  liad 

Poseidon  slioiild  probably  be  assigned  to  this  them, 

series,  as  the  reverse  type  is  the  same.     The  '«"  Herod.,  iv.   18. 
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The  purely  Hellenic  cliaracter  of  the  religion  of  Olbia  seems  to  bo 
demonstrated  by  the  fjicts  above  presented  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  any  merely 
local  god  except  the  Borysthenes,  who  is  of  course  only  an  apparent  excep- 
tion, as  the  neighbouring  river  is  a  figure  that  constantly  appears  on  the  coins 
of  Greek  states.  Local  coloiu-  is  sup[)lied  by  the  Scythian  bow  and  arrows, 
and  perhaps  by  the  sturgeon  ;  the  other  types  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any 

way  distinctive. 

^  G.  M.  HiiisT. 


THE  METHOD  OF  DE0I1)IN(J  TllK  PENTATHLON. 

The  difficulty  of  this  questioti  is  <luc  I)  tlie  si.-aiity  ami  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  literary  evidence.  Siicli  evidence  as  we  do  jto.s.sess  consists 
of  a  few  allusions  in  early  classical  authors,  mostly  poeti(;al  and  metaphorical, 
and  of  the  explanations  of  these  passages  <;iven  hy  scholiasts  and  lexico- 
graphers of  uncertain  d.ite  and  authority.  Tin'  (piestion  can  only  be 
solved  by  framing  hypotheses  which  will  ex])lain  as  far  as  possible  these 
scanty  allusions.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  f;ufticient  for  a  hypothesis  to 
satisfy  the  htcrary  evidence;  it  must  also  ronf)rm  to  common  sense  and 
prohahility.  We  may  take  it  for  granted — and  the  more  one  studies  the 
sul)ject,  the  more  certain  one  feels — tliat  the  Greeks  pos.sessed  a  knowledge 
of  athletics  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  our  o\\n.  Now  there  are  two  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  an  athletic  meeting — Fairness  and  Order. 
The  arrangements  must  t-nsiae  absolute  fairness  for  all  competitors,  and  they 
must  ensure  the  comfort  of  s})<'ctators  and  competitors  alike  by  avoiding 
useless  waste  of  time,  frequent  shifting  of  the  scene,  unnecessary  repetitions, 
or  tedious  complications.  The  sense  of  Fairness  and  of  Order  was  character- 
istic of  the  Greek  mind,  and  no  theory  of  Greek  athletics  can  be  .satisfactory 
w}iich  fails  to  satisfy  these  two  conditions.  Quite  an  extensive  literature 
lias  alrea(iy  sprung  up  around  the  Pentathlon,  especially  in  Germany.  Un- 
fortunately in  too  many  cases  the  writers  have  set  about  to  improvise  a 
system  of  athletics  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  with  no  practical 
experience  to  guide  them.  Hence  their  whole  theories  are  often  ruined  by 
some  false  and  unnecessary  assumption  with  which  they  have  started.  My 
object  is  to  examine  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed,  and 
the  assumptions  on  which  they  rest,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  double  test  of 
Fairness  and  Order^in  the  hope  that  by  eliminating  such  elements  in  them  as 
do  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  may  arrive  if  not  at  the 
certainty  of  the  truth,  at  least  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  This 
truth  will  I  believe  be  found  to  be  marked  by  the  Greek  virtue  of 
simplicity. 

1. —  Tfie  Theory  of  a  Fivefold   Victory. 

The  old  hypothesis  that  victory  in  all  five  events  was  necessary  may  be 
briefly  dismissed  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  crown  for  the  Pentathlon 
would  have  been  scarcely  ever  awarded,  whereas  in  the  list  of  Olympic  victors 
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recently  discovered  in  an  Oxyrliynolius  jiapyrus  ^  the  victor  in  the  Pentatljlon 
is  recorded  re<,M I larly.  Moreover  a  sclioliast  to  Ari.stides-  expressly  informs 
us  that  '  three  out  of  the  five  events  v^rere  sufficient  for  victory.'  The  idea 
seems  to  have  aiisen  from  the  well  known  epigram  of  Sinionide.s  ^  and  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  is  in  reality  a  conclusive 
proof  against  it.  Herodotus  (ix.  lil])  says  that  Tisamenus  irap'  ev  TrdXaiafia 
eBpafie  viicav  'OXvfnridha,  'lepwvvfio)  tw  'AvSpiM  iXOwv  i<i  epiv.'  Pau.sanias 
(vi.  14)  confirms  the  victory  of  Hieronynius,  and  in  another  passage  (iii.  11.  6) 
says  of  Tisamenus  '  ra  hvo  ye  tjv  vpioTof;.  koI  yap  Spofiro  re  expuTei  Kal 
•jTtjBtjfiaTi  'lepcoi/vfjLov,  Karairakai.aOel'i  Bt  utt'  avrov  Kal  dfiaprwv  t*}?  viKif^i 
te.r.\: 

Hermann  *  interprets  Herodotus  as  saying  that  Tisamenus  won  not  two 
but  all  four  events,  and  only  missed  the  prize  by  being  defeated  in  the 
wrestling.  This  interpretation,  repeated  by  Dr.  Marquardt,*  is  obviously 
wrong.  The  words  trap  ev  iruXaiaixa  are  not  the  same  as  povq  TrdXr],  and 
mean  not  '  wrestling  alone  '  but  a  '  single  contest  or  fall,'  Again  if  Tisamenus 
won  four  events,  why  does  Pausanias  expressly  say  that  he  won  two  ?  Lastly 
applying  the  test  of  fairness,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  solitary 
victory  in  wrestling  should  have  not  only  cancelled  the  four  victories  of 
Tisamenus,  but  actually  given  Hieronymus  the  j)rize  ? 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  obvious  :  '  Tisamenus  came 
within  a  single  TrdXaiafia  of  victory,'  i.e.  he  won  two  events  but  lost  the  odd. 
Can  we  not  go  furthei  and  give  irdXaiafia  its  accurate  meaning  of  '  a  fall  in 
wrestling '  ?  He  came  within  a  'single  fall '  of  winning.  Each  liad  won  two 
events,  each  had  scored  two  falls  ^  in  the  wrestling,  and  the  whole  contest 
depended  on  the  last  fall  !  Just  as  we  talk  of  losing  a  golf  match  by  a  single 
putt,  or  winning  a  rubber  by  the  odd  trick.  Such  a  graphic  touch  is  surely 
just  what  one  would  expect  from  Herodotus. 


2. — Dr.  Finder's  Theory."^ 

The    distinctive    feature  of   this  theory  is  that  at  each  stage  in  the 
competition  the  number  of  competitors  is  reduced  by  one  till  only  two  are 

•  Oxyrhynchiis  Papyri,  ii.  88.  '  he  was  first  of  all  competitors  in  two  events, 
^  Schol.  Aristidps,  Pan.  Fionimel  p.  112.  i.e.  throwing  the  diskos  and  the  spear,  and 
^"laOfiia  Koi    nvdo~i  ^io<pwv  6   ♦lAofoy   tviKu  further    beat    Hieroiiynuis    in     rnnning   and 

&,\fxa  irohwKti-nv  SiffKov  &Kovra  irdK-nv.  jumping.'      A     theory    which    requires    such 

*  Hermann   Di:    Sogenis   Acgineta':   victoria,  gratuitous  emendation  surely  needs  no  further 
p.  9.  comment. 

»  Marquardt    Gyvin.    Programvi.     Oiistrow,  «  From  the  frequent  allusions  to  '  three  falls ' 

1886,   pp.   18,   19.      Since  writing  the  above  I  in  wrestling,  I  assume  that  there  were  if  neces- 

find  Hermann's  view  restated  and  defended  by  sary  five  bouts,  but  there  may  sometimes  have 

Dr.    Haggenmiiller  in    '  Der   AuRiiianderfolge  been  only  three  bouts,  in  which  case  two  falls 

der  Kiimpfe  im  Pentathlon  '  (Munchen,  1892).  would  decide  the  victoiy. 

To   prove   his   point   he   actually   projtoses  to  ^  Vrnd^t,  Ueher  deiCFunfkampf  der  Helkntn, 

emend  the  passage  in  Pausanias  by  omitting  Borl.  1867. 
the  ydp  in  koI  yap,  and  proceeds  to  transl.ite  it. 
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left  in  the  wrestling,  the  winner  of  which  wins  the  whole  Pentathlon.  Tins 
result  is  attained  by  placing  the  jump  first,  and  making  it  a  test  by  whicl. 
means  only  the  first  five  are  left  in.  The  only  evidence  fur  this  hypothesis 
is  a  passage  in  Plutarch^  comparing  the  contest  between  Alpha  and  the  other 
letters  to^a  Pentathlon,  a  highly  metaphorical  passage  which  has  been  a 
frequent  stumbling  block  to  writers  on  this  (piestion.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  unscientific  or  unlit  nary  than  to  build  up  a  theory  on  the  details  of  a 
metaphor  or  simile.  How  often  does  the  thing  compared  correspond  in  every 
detail  to  that  with  which  it  is  compared  ? 

I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  Professor  Percy  Gardner  »  has 
already  disproved  this  theory  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  Journal :  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  according  to  Dr.  Pinder  a  competitor  might  win  the  first  four 
events  and  yet  be  beaten  in  the  final,  while  one  who  had  been  beaten  in  all 
the  first  four,  might  yet,  l>y  winning  the  wrestling,  prove  the  victor. 

3. —  Tlu'ories  of  a  IWvple  Vietm'y. 

The  theories  next  to  be  discussed  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
u  triple  victory  was  nccessnrj/  to  secure  the  prize  for  the  Pentathlon.  How 
far  this  assumption  is  justified  by  the  evidence,  is  a  point  which  I  will 
examine  later.  The  chief  theories  founded  upon  it  are  those  of  Professor 
Percy  Gardner,  Dr.  Marquardt,  and  Dr.  Fedde. 


'^  A. — Professor  Gardners  Theory 


10 


Cases  must  have  occurred  where  no  competitor  won  three  events.  Was 
no  prize  awarded  in  such  a  case,  or  can  we  explain  the  triple  victory  in 
another  way  ?  Professor  Gardner  solves  the  difhculty  by  supposing  that  the 
Pentathlon  was  treated  as  a  single  event,  and  the  competition  conducted  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  boxing  or  wrestling  tournament,  the  competitors 
being  arranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  contending  against  each  other  in  all  five 
contests.  The  winner  of  each  pair,  and  therefore  of  the  final  pair,  must 
necessarily  then  have  won  three  out  of  five  events. 

In  case  of  an  odd  number  of  competitors  there  must  have  been  a  bye  or 
€<f>ehpo<;.  The  €(f)eBpo^  was  of  course,  as  Prof.  Gardner  shows,^^  only  a  bye  for 
a  particular  round  :  in  the  next  round  lots  would  be  drawn  again,  and  prob- 
ably the  bye  would  fall  to  some  one  else.  To  anyone  who  has  the  least 
ac(juaintance  with  athletics,  this  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  restating, 
were  it  not  that  Dr.  Marquardt  maintains  the  view  that  the  €(f)eBpo<;  once 
chosen  remained  an  €<f>€Bpo<;  till  the   final   round  of  the  competition  and  he 

''  Pint.  Qvaest.  Symp.    ix.   2  :  5io   roh  rpiaiv  itvrtptifiv  3f  ^ulivoTt  ^itjS'  i/coAouOctv. 

ILiT-wtp  olnivraBKoiirtftUtjri  Ka\  vtK^,ra  niv  noKKa  *  J.U.S.  i.  pp.  217-218. 

Tip    tptavatv  thai,   TO  8'  ml  <f>uvifyra  iv  r^  8i-  "  J.H.S.  i.  pp.  210  seq, 

Xpofov,  raina,  8'  outo  Ty  wKfivKifai  Ka9r)-yHa9ai,  ''  op.  cit.  219. 
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'Iraws  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  unhappy  victor  in  the  first   l)cats  of  the  race 
.xviug  his  strength  as  he  toils  over  the  deep  sand  (I)    and  looking  anxiously 
i.o  the  spot  where  the  e(f>e8po<i  stands  fresh  and   ready  ta  take  him  on  when 
already  exhausted  by  two  or  more  heats.^' 

There  is  at  first  sight  a  sinij)li(ity  and   fairness  about  Prof.  Gardner's 
theory   that  has  caused   it   to  be  generally  accepted  in  Pjiigland.     But  the 
objections  to  it  are  very  serious.     A   paf-sage  in   Xenophon  (//(//.  vii.  4.  29) 
seems  to  me  decisive  against  it.     Speaking  of  the  attack  on  Olynipia  by  the 
Eleans   when   the   Arcadian.s   wore  conducting  the  games,    Xenophon    says 
Kal  rrjv  jxev  LTnroSfjOfAiav  rjStj  iTreTrotrJKeaav    Kal   to.  Bpo/MtKU  tou  irevraOXov 
01  B'  619  7rdXr}v  riifitKOfievoi  ovk  €TI  ev  raJ  hpofico,  dWa  fiera^v  tov  Bpofiou  koI 
70V  ^cofxov  endXaiov.     German  writers  seem  to  be  correct  in  interpreting  ra 
hpofXLKu.  as  all  the  four  events  which  took  place   in   the  hp6p,o<;}^  i.e.  all  the 
events  except  the  wrestling.     If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  longer  any  ground 
for  maintaining  with    Dr.  Frazer  "   that    wrestling   was  the  second   event 
in  the  Pentathlon,  an  order  which  Prof.  Gardner  has  shown  to  be  absurd 
from  a  practical   point  of  view,  and   which    is    now  conclusively   disproved 
by   a  passage  of  Bacchylides,^^  who  expressly  describes  wrestling  as  the  last 
event.     But  whether  ra  BpofiiKu  is  used  of  all  the  first  four  events  or  of 
the   running  only,  the  natural  meaning  of   the  passage  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  event  or  events  so  described  took   place  before  any  of  the  wrestling 
began.      The   same  arrang-ement    is   implied    in    the    words   used   by   the 
Scholiast ^^  of  Phayllus  and  his  record  jump;  tmi^  irpo  avrov  tTKairTovTOiv 
V    TroSa?   KoX   T0VT0V<;  irqBoovTwv   6   ^dvXko<i   virlp   TOv<i   v'  irdvv  eTnjSrja-ev. 
Prof.  Gardner  admits  that  this  is  the  natural  meaning  of  these  passages, 
but  suggests  that    they    may  refer   to   a   particular   heat,  or   to   the   final 
heat.      But   the   natural  interpretation  is  supported  by  practical  consider- 
ations which  seem  to  me  fatal  to  his  theory.     The  excessive  strain  of  such  a 


'*  Marqnardt  o?).  cit.  pp.  20,   21.     The   idea  that  the  wrestling  nsunlly  took   place  in   the 

that  the  Greeks  ia;:ed  in  soft  sand  is   I  believe  Altis.     For  Martin  Faber  has  shown  {Philolo- 

entircly  unfounded.     It  is   baaed  on    Lucian's  jths,  L.  495)  tiiat  the  following  sentence— oi  ^ap 

statement   about   runners  practininy   in    sand.  'HXeroi    avv   ro7s    firrAois    wapriffav    ijBr)   «U   rh 

The  ground  at  01yni[iia  is  very  hard  in  summer,  rtVei/oj— suggests   that  this  arrangement    was 

was  it  broken  up  carefully  before  the  raee  ?  the  exception  rather  than    the  rule  (cf.   Bury, 

"  This  distinction  must  be  eonnected  rather  IJial  of  Greece,  p.  621).     Tlio  passage  does  not 

with  the  training  places   than  with  the  actual  seem  however   decisive  of  what  took  place  at 

sports.     Thus    Ckisthenes    provided     for    the  Olynipia. 
.suitors  of  Agarista  koI  hp6tJL0v  koX  iraKaiarptiv  "  Frazer  Pausaniaj  iii.  488. 

(Hdt.    vi.     126),    and   Pausanias   mentions  at  »'  Bacchylides  ix.  30-36  with  F.  G.  Kenyon' 

Olympia  besides  the  Gymnasium  'where  thoy  note: 

practise  for  the  Pentathlon  and  the  races,'  a  toIos  'EWdvwv  5t'  antipoya  kvkKov 

smaller  enclosure  '  where  tlie  athletes  practi.se  <patvt  davfxaarov  Sifias, 

wrestling'  (Pans.  \i.  21).     In  the  later  form  of  ii(TKOv  Tpoxo*i5«'a  (utitwv 

the  Stadium  the  scniicircular  theatre ((r^tcfirfvij)  xal  /ue\a/i<^uAXoi)  kKuSov 

would  be  the  natural  i)lace  for  sucli  events  aa  iKrias  ^5  al-irfivai'  irpoTriix-Kwv 

boxing  or  wrestling.      The  simpler  rectangular  alBip  iK  x*ip^i  /Soif  &rpvyf  \aiiv, 

Stadium  of  Olynipia  however  would  bo  less  con-  J)  TtKturatas  afxiiwytia  -waKas. 

venient  for  such  contests,     ytill  it  is  no  longer  '«  Schol.  Lucian  ad  Soinn.  sfU  Oall.  6. 

possible  to  argue  from  this  passage  in  Xenophon 
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competition  has  beeu  well  stated  by  Mr.  Myers.^^  No  athlete  after  a  severe 
bout  of  wrestling  in  the  first  round  could  have  done  himself  justice  in  the 
lighter  and  more  skilful  exercises  of  the  second  round.  The  contest  would 
have  degenerated  into  a  test  of  endurance,  and  the  elements  of  skill,  activity, 
and  grace,  which  made  it  so  popular,  would  have  disappeared.  Again  the 
element  of  luck  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  A  competitor  wlio  was 
drawn  against  a  strong  opponent  and  who  like  Hieronymus  only  won  in  the 
last  round  of  the  wrestling  would  be  at  an  enormous  disadvantage,  compared 
to  one  who  meeting  a  weak  opponent  iiad  won  three  out  of  the  first  four 
events.  Still  more  would  this  be  the  case  with  an  €(f>€Bpo^.  In  any  competi- 
tion the  bye  has  an  advantage  in  the  next  round,  but  this  advantage  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  certain  victory  in  a  competition  where  each  round 
consisted  of  five  events. 

If  it  were  certain  that  the  wrestling  took  place  elsewhere  than  the 
Stadium,  we  should  have  another  strong  argument  against  this  theory  in  the 
delay  and  confusion  which  would  be  caused  by  the  constant  movement  of 
athletes  and  spectators  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  race-course  and 
the  wrestling  place.  At  all  events  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the 
competition  would  by  being  thus  broken  up  lose  all  its  interest  and  dramatic 
efifect  and  become  extremely  tedious  to  the  spectators.  Such  arguments 
might  be  multiplied,  and  agreeing  as  they  do  with  the  natural  interpretation 
of  our  authorities,  they  seem  to  me  decisive  against  Prof,  Gardner's  hypo- 
thesis, though  of  those  based  upon  the  Tpiayfio'i  it  is  perhaps  the  best. 


3  B. — Dr.  Marqitardt's  Theory}^ 

Another  explanation  of  tlie  Tpt,a<yfi6<{  is  offered  by  Dr.  Marquardt.  By 
means  of  preliminary  heats  in  the  race,  which  he  therefore  places  first,  he 
reduces  the  number  of  competitors  to  five.  These  five  competitors  then 
compete  against  each  other  in  each  of  the  five  events  in  pairs,  lots  being  drawn 
afresh  for  each  event.  In  each  event  we  should  have  three  rounds  {rpiayfiosi), 
consisting  of  two  pairs  and  a  bye,  one  pair  and  a  bye,  and  the  final.  Thus 
in  the  jump  we  should  have 

1st  round;  A  v.  B,  C  v.  D.  E  e^eSpo? 
2nd  round  :  A  or  B  v.  C  or  D.  E  €^eZpo<i 
3rd  round  :     the  winner  of  the  2nd  round,  say  A  v.  E. 

The  winner  A  or  E  receives  3  marks ;  if  E  wins,  A  is  second  and 
obtains  2  marks,  C  or  D  is  third  and  receives  one  mark ;  if  A  wins,  there  is 
no  second,  for  on  this  system  the  bye  has  beaten  no  one,  but  C  or  D  is 
third  and  receives  one  mark.  The  marks  for  wrestlinor  are  double  those  of 
the  other  events,  and  the  prize  is  decided  by  the  total  of  marks  obtained. 


"  JH-^-  vol    ii.  217.  '»  Marquardt,  op.  cit.  pp.  Id,  stq. 
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Tliis  most  ingenious  theory  smacks  of  the  midnight  oil  but  surely  not 
of  the  oil  of  the  P;ila<'sira.  In  the  first  place  why  does  Dr.  Marquardt  reduce 
the  number  ul  eum{)etit()rs  to  that  most  inconvenient  number  five  ?  Because, 
he  says,  five  was  a  favourite  number  at  Olympia  (a  five-yearly  festival,  a  five 
days'  festival),  and  because  in  the  mythical  account  given  by  Philostratus 
of  the  founding  of  the  I'entathlon  five  heroes  took  part.^"  Far  stronger 
arguments  might  be  adduced  for  the  number  three.  But  while  it  is 
natural  to  select  a  low  odd  number  for  the  number  of  sets  in  a  game,  such 
as  rackets,  tennis  or  fives,  or  for  the  number  of  events  or  points  in  a  com- 
petition decided  by  points,  as  in  the  University  Sports,  fencing  or  the 
Pentathlon  itself,  an  odd  number  of  competitor.'^,  involving  as  it  does  a  bye, 
is  the  most  inconvenient  possible  in  a  tournanient,  and  a  system  which 
necessitates  a  bye  is  positively  unfair.  A  bye  always  lias  an  advantage  in 
the  next  round,  but  is  sometimes  a  necessary  evil :  but  Dr.  Marquardt 
gratuitously  makes  this  evil  a  part  of  his  system. 

Again  can  one  imagine  the  Greeks  guilty  of  so  clumsy  an  arrangement? 
In  wrestling  and  boxing  the  tournament  system  is  necessary;  introduced 
into  jumping,  throwing  the  spear  or  the  di.skos,  it  would  not  only  be  tedious 
to  spectators  and  competitors  alike,  but  by  prolonging  the  contest  would 
give  an  undue  preponderance  to  endurance  as  opposed  to  skill.  If  we  must 
apply  the  rpiay/xo';  to  each  event,  let  us  say  with  Dr.  Fedde  -"  that  each 
competitor  had  three  throws,  or  three  jumps  ! 

Lastly  why  does  Dr.  Marquardt  assign  double  marks  to  the  wrestling  ? 
He  has  invented  a  difficulty  for  liimself  by  misunderstanding  Herodotus 
ix.  S3.  As  I  have  shown,"^  the  obvious  meaning  of  Herodotus  is  that 
Tisamenus  won  two,  but  lost  the  odd  event,  being  beaten  by  Hierouymus  in 
the  wrestling.  Dr.  Marquardt  howi-ver  believes  that  Tisamenus  won  four 
events,  and  Hierouymus,  the  victor  in  the  whole  Pentathlon,  only  the 
wrestling.  Therefore  Tisamenus  had  scored  4x3  =  12,  Hieronymus  at  the 
most  four  seconds  4x2  =  8.  But  if  wrestling  only  counted  three,  his  score 
would  be  still  only  11.  Therefore  wrestling  nmnifestly  counted  6  and 
Hieronymus  scores  8-f()  =  14,  and  win^     Q.  E.  D  ! 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  slight  oversight  in  these  calculations.  Tisamenus 
as  second  in  wrestling  was  surely  entitled  to  two,  if  not  four  marks,  and 
would  therefore  still  be  ecjual,  if  not  ahead  of  Hieronymus.  Let  me  present 
Dr.  Marquardt  with  an  explanation  :  Tisamenus  was  obviously  an  e<fi€Bpo<; 
and  could  therefore  count  nothing,  and  so  Hieronymus  was  still  victor. 
Q.  E.  D  ! 

On  an  argument  so  sublime  in  its  simplicity  I  need  waste  no  more  time, 
were  it  not  that  it  involves  the  common  misconception  that  wrestling  was 
the  most  important  event  in  the  Pentathlon.  There  were  three  events 
peculiar  to  the  Pentathlon.  Philostratus  describing  the  qualitities  necessary 
for  the  Pentathlete  lays  stress  on  the  suppleness  and  elasticity  which  these 


•«  Phil.  Gymii.  3.  Leipsig,  1889. 

-«  Fedde,    Ueber  dai    Fdnfkampf  d.    Hell,  "  §  1. 
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three  require.'-  but  says  nothing  aboiit  either  wrestling  or  running.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  more  importance  was  attached  in  the  Pentathlon 
to  either  wrestling  or  running,  which  had  special  competitions  of  their  own, 
than  to  the  three  events  which  occurred  in  the  rentathlon  and  nowhere 
else  ?  Again  the  Pentathlete  was  admired  for  his  general  development,  and 
combination  of  activity  and  strength,'^'  and  the  most  famous  Pentathletes  were 
certainly  of  the  lighter  type,  such  as  Phayllus  the  jumper  and  the  diskobolos, 
or  Xenophon^*  the  runner,  whereas  the  wrestler  even  in  the  fifth  century 
was  notorious  for  bulk  and  weight.  Moreovisr  if  special  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  any  one  event,  it  is  surely  to  the  jump.  For  the  Pentathlete 
was  represented  by  sculptors  carrying  jumping  weights.-''  The  jump,  as  we 
learn  from  Pausanias,  was  especially  accompanied  by  music.-^  The  Pent- 
athlete was  proverbial  for  his  powers  of  jumping,-^  and  Pollux  says  of  him 
expressly  tSia  avrto  TrrjSdv,  oWecrOaL,  TrrjBrjTiKo^,  aXTt/co9,  k.t.X.^^  Such 
evidence,  if  it  does  not  prove  that  the  jump  held  the  first  place,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fallacy  of  assigning  that  position  to  wrestling.  This  miscon- 
ception, which  vitiates  most  of  the  German  theories  on  the  subject,  appears 
to  mo  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  s|)irit  of  the  Pentathlon. 

Dr.  Manjuardt's  theory  may  be  therefore  rejected  as  inconsistent  with 
the  evidence  and  as  not  satisfying  the  conditions  of  fairness  and  order  which 
are  essential  at  athletic  meetings. 
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3  c. — Dr.  Feddes  Theory. 

A  still  more  artificial  theory  is  that  of  Dr.  Fedde.  He  supposes  the 
normal  number  of  competitors  to  have  been  twenty-four.  Why  ?  Because, 
forsooth,  Plutarch  in  the  passage  referred  to  above  compares  the  contest  of 
Alpha  and  the  other  letters  to  the  Pentathlon,  and  there  are  twenty-four 
etters  in  the  alphabet.  Further  the  number  three  is  the  characteristic 
number  of  tlie  Pentathlon  and  enters  into  every  detail.  Therefore  these 
twenty-four  athletes  are  divided  into  eight  heats  of  three,  who  conjpete 
against  each  other.  The  athlete  wlio  has  won  all  five  events  in  his  heat  is 
the  winner  of  the  whole  competition ;  if  there  are  more  than  one  such,  the 
contest  between  them  is  decided  by  a  new  TrdXaiaiia.  In  his  later  work 
Dr.  Fedde  apparently  modifies  this  theory  by  only  allowing  those  who  have 
won  two  at  least  out  of  the  first  four  events  in  their  heat  to  enter  the  final 
stage  of  wrestling,  the  victor  in  which  is  therefore  the  rpcuKTijp  or  winner  of 
the  whole  Pentathlon. 

It   is   hardly  worth    while    to  criticise  in  detail  so  artificial   a  theory. 

Phil.  Gynin.   31  cf.    11   yu/xca^^Taj  t«  tuv           ^  Lilunius  vicfp  tSiv  opxhofp.  p.   373  t,  iii. 

"^ '"'"*'•  lieiskc   '  T^  viKav  iv  r^  irrilav  rovs  ir(VTad\ovs.' 

^'  Arii^fot.  PJul.  1.  r,Siholir(vraeKot  KaWiffroi  '-*^  Pollux  iii.  30.  151.     For  the  wholesubject 

oTi  irphi  filav  KoX  irphs  lixm  aua  rtipvKaatv.  cf.       cf.    Kraiise,   Gyvin.   und  Agirn.   dcr  Hell.,  pp. 

Plato  Avirif.  135  D.  F,.  4«2-484  and  J.If.S.  i.  p.  215. 

'-'«  Piiid.  01.  .Tiii.  -9  fedde,  Gywn.   Programm.   Brcslau,  1888, 

•^  Pausaiu.^  V.  27.  8,  vi.  3.  10.  and  Uehcr  dm  Fiin/kampf  der  JTeli,  Leipsig, 


■•*  ibid.  V.  7.   ^ 
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Martin  Faber^^  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  nritlinietical  argunu nts,  and 
the  obvious  unfairness  of  such  a  system.  In  its  first  form  victory  would 
depend  entirely  on  tlie  luck  of  the  lot  ;  the  best  athlete  might  be  drawn 
against  the  second  best,  and  so  win  only  three  victories,  while  an  inferior 
athlete  drawn  against  weak  opponents  might  win  five  victories.  In  its  second 
form  a  strong  wrestler  who,  being  drawn  against  two  weak  opponents,  managed 
to  win  two  of  the  first  four  events  would  be  certain  of  the  final  victory. 
Were  this  the  case  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  name  frequently  among 
the  winners  of  the  Pentatldon  and  the  wrestling  ;  whereas  the  only  instance 
of  this  which  I  can  find  among  the  Olympic  victors  is  Eutelidas,  who  in  01. 
38  won  the  hoys'  Pentathlon  and  wrestling.^'  I  need  say  no  more  of  this 
theory,  which  is  open  to  nearly  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  two 
preceding  theories. 

4. — Kcajfiination  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Triple   Victory. 

The  three  theories  which  have  been  last  discussed  rest  upon  two 
assumptions :  the  first  is  that  with  several  competitors  competing  against 
one  another,  il/  would  be  unusual  for  any  individual  to  win  three  events; 
the  second  is  that  the  literary  evidence  implies  the  necessity  of  a  triple 
victory. 

In  considering  the  first  point  we  must  remember  that  the  Pentathlete 
was  not  a  specialist  in  any  one  form  of  exercise.  Thus  Plato  in  a  passage, 
which  I  shall  have  to  consider  again,  says  that  the  Pentathlete  is  inferior  to 
the  runner  and  the  wrestler  in  their  own  special  events,  but  superior  in  them 
to  all  other  athletes.^-  The  wrestler  would  be  too  heavy,  the  runner  not 
sufficiently  developed  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body.^''  Therefore  as  a  rule 
those  who  hoped  for  prizes  in  these  events  would  train  specially  for  them 
and  not  for  the  Pentathlon,  the  entries:  for  which  would  be  confined  to  the 
all-round  athletes  who  combined  strength  and  speed.^*     With  such  a  class  of 

3"  WhQv,  ZnniFuvfkarrijffd.  Hell.,Philolo<jus  of  the  early  Olympic  Register,  J. ^^.^S'.  vol.  ii. 
L.  (1891).  Fabcr  gives  good  reasons  for  belie V-  Kraiise,  op.  cit.  p.  782,  moiitions  a  Boeotian 
ing  that  the  number  of  competitors  would  Acastides,  who  is  named  in  an  inscription  as 
seldom  exceed  twelve.  There  is  some  evidence  winning  both  events  at  Athens, 
for  a  .small  number  in  wrestling  and  Jioxing  ^  Plato,  Amat.  p.  135,  D,  E. 
competitions ;  cf.  Lucian,  Hcrmol.  40.  Dr.  *'  Xenophon,  Symposium,  ii.  17. 
Haggenmiiller  {op.  cit.)  also  criticizes  this  "  Instances  of  Pentathletes  winning  other 
theory  at  length,  but  his  own  theory  is  perhaps  competitions  are  remarkably  i-are,  Eutelidas 
still  more  improi)able.  lit  supposes  that  the  and  Acastides  as  I  have  mentioned  won  vie- 
first  four  events  were  merely  test  events,  in  tories  in  wrestling,  Phayllus  and  Xenophon  in 
which  a  certain  standard  only  was  required.  the  Stadium  race  (Xenophon's  double  victory  in 
All  who  had  passed  these  tests  were  left  in  for  one  day  was  a  record,  Piml.  01.  xii.  31).  Several 
the  wrestling  which  practically  decided  the  Pentathletes  won  in  the  iiavXos,  or  in  the 
prize.  Apart  from  the  undue  importance  armed  race,  Gorgos  of  EUs  (Pans.  vi.  15,  !*j. 
which  this  theory  assigns  to  wrestling,  it  is  Eraton,  01.  135,  Kraiiaos  01.  231  (Krau.si;, 
surely  ridiculous  to  degrade  into  test  exercises  Olympia.  280,  812).  Such  double  victories 
those  events  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Pent-  would  naturally  be  more  frequent  in  the  more 
athlon.  local  games.     At  Athens,  Bion  and   Timocles 

'*  A  very  weak  testimony,  for  Prof.  Mahaffy  won  the  Stadium,  and  Callias  the  armed  race  as 

has  shown  how  very  unreliable  i.s  the  evidence  well       the  Pentathlon,  C.I.  A.  ii.  2,  969,  968. 
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coiiipotiturs   a    sli<;lil    pliysicul    Mqieriority    wuiild    iiiak*.'    one    or    two    men 
superior  to  all  the  ri'st  oot  in  one  single  event  but  in  several,  especially  if,  as 
I  shall  try  to  show,  most  uf  the  events  rcfjuired  much  the  same  qualities  and 
physique.     Fur  the  exercises  were  not  as  varied  as  they  seem.     Most  writers 
have  assumed  that  running  and  jumping;  would  be  won  by  the  same  man.     It 
is  perfectly  true  that  pace  i.s  a  most  important  factor  in  a  running  long  jump. 
But   these  same  writers    usually   maintain — on  .somewhat   scanty  evidence 
possibly — that  the  Greek  long  jump  was  a  standing  jump.     However,  wliether 
the  Greeks  took  a  run  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  used  jumpi?ig  weights; 
and  with  weights  only  a  short  run,  or  rather  a  run  of  a  few  steps,  is  possible, 
and  their  effective  use  requires  strength   in  the  arms  and  shouldeis,  which 
parts  they  are  most  useful  in  developing.     In  fact  the  swing  of  the  weights 
is  very  similar  to  the  swing  of  the  diskos,^^  and  a  good  long  jump,  as  a  good 
throw,  must  have  recjuired  a  harmonious,  well  timed  effort  of  every  part  of 
the  body,  the  upper   part  ns  well  as  the  lower.     The  general  development 
and  complete  control  of  the  muscles  necessary  for  these  events  would  give  an 
equal  superiority  in  wrestling,  especially  with  men  of  the  same  weight,  ibr  the 
heavy-weight  wrestler  would  be  excluded  by  tlic  very  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition;  to  a  less  extent  they  would  tell  in  the  race,  especially  if  the  race 
came  fourth,  i.e.  late  in  the  competition,  for  the  sprinter  proper  would  not  enter 
for  the  Pentathlon.     Therefore  I  believe  that  the  five  events  would  commonly 
be  divided  between  two  or  at  the  most  three  competitors.^^  The  scanty  evidence 
which  we  have  of  the  details  of  actual  competitions  agrees  with  this  view. 
Phayllus  must  have  won  the  jump,  the  diskos,  and  the  race,  for  he  also  won 
the  stadium  race  at  Delphi.       Hieronynms  ^'    won    the   diskos,  spear,  and 
wrestling.     Automedes  of  Phlius^^  apparently  won  the  same  three  events. 
Diophon,  the  subject  of  Simonides'  epigram,  possibly  won  all  five.     The  only 
evidence  against  this  view  is  the  mythical   Pentathlon  of  Peleus.     But  this 
contest  was  mythical,  ftve  heroes  took  part  in  it,  and  proper  respect  to  the 
heroes  demanded  that  the  honours  should  be  divided,  each  winning  one  event. 
Further,  I  am  only  stating  what   I  believe    would  generally    happen,  not 
what  would  always  happen.^* 

I  have  endeav(nHed  to  show  that  a  triple  victory  was  probable.  The 
next  .question  is  whether  the  literary  evidence  proves  it  to  be  neccs.sary. 
Ihis  evidence  consists  in  certain  references  to  a  triple  victory  and  in  the  use 


"  Cf.  tie  attitudes  of  oiscoboloi  aruljuinpcrs  ^^  Hdt.,  ix.  33. 

in   va-sc-jtaintings;  tf.    .Tiithuer,  Antike  Turn-  »  Bacchylidc3,  ix.  ^.c. 

gordtJu,  j>.  14.  39  jt  j^  .ijifjeuit  to  find  a  nKxlein  analogy.   lu 

So  FhI;ci,  fy/.  cil.      'So  koiuite  es  mcines  a    cliaiupionsliip   meeting  all    the  competitora 

Epi'iiitens    .sclir  wohi    <>flfra   vorkonimen  dass  liav.;  sj)ecialised    for   one  event.     Perhap-s  the 

empi  in  diei  UelMUigcn  dcr  erHto  war'     I  had  nearest  analogy  is  otlurcd  by  the  spoitsof  a  large 

worked  (.ut  my   views  od   this   qtie'«tion  before  Public  sohool.     Schoolboys  do  not  .speciali.se  in 

reading  Dr.    Kalxir's   article,  and  though  I  aui  athletics    and    the    chi.f    events   aro    usually 

not  indebted  to  him  for  my  arguments,  I  have  divided  between  two  or  three  boys.  But  of  course 

carefully  noted   those  points  where  our  argu-  such  a  competition  is  too  limited  fora  tiuecom- 

nieuts  coincide,  l>ecausfc  on  practical  questions  parison. 
two  independent  witnesses  are  b.-fter  than  one. 
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ot"  a  number  of  cognate  words  Tpid^eiv,  rpiayfiof,  TpiuKri'jp,  urpiuKTo<i,  mro- 
Tpid^di/,  rpiaaeveiv.  It  will  be  convenient  to  clj.ssify  the  passages  referred  to 
according  to  date  as  follows: 

1.  Passages  from  early  classical  writers  — 

(a)  Aescli.  Chocph.  338  : 

ovK  arpiaKTO^  ara  ; 

(b)  Aescli.  Agam.  171  : 

TpcaKTfjpo<;  oc'^eTai  rv^dtv. 

(c)  Aesch.  Eumen.  589  : 

€v  fxev  To8'  ijhtj  TMv  rpiwv  tTakaicfidraiv. 

(d)  Eur.  Or.  434  : 

Sia  rpioov  diroWvfiai, 

{e)  Plato,  Fhaedr.  256  B  : 

tS)v  rpitav  iraXaia-fidTcov  TOiv  0)9  aX^/^w?  'OXvfiinaKSiv  ev  vevntrjaaaLv. 

if)  Plato,  Enthydem.  277  C  : 

en  Be  kuI  to  rpcrov  KarafiaXatv  wairep  irdXaKTfia. 

(ff)  Epigram  on  Milo  Anthol.  Pal.  xi.  310  : 

ov')(i  rpi  €(TTiv'  €v  Keipai,  Xoiirov  r  aXXa  p.i  ti<;  ^aXera>. 

(^)  Epigram  on  Cleitomaclius,  Anthol.  Pal.  ix.  588 : 

TO  rpiTov  OVK  eKoviaaev  i7r(0ficBa<;,  dXXa  7raXaicra<; 
aTTTQ)^  Tov<;  Tpia(TOv<i  "laOpiodev  elXt:  7rovov<:. 
With  regard  to  these  we  may  observe  that  c,  6,/,  ^,  obviously  refer  to 
three  falls  in  wrestling  ;  a,  h,  d,  might  quite  well  refer  to  the  same,  the 
epigram  on  Cleitomaclius  refers  to  a  triple  victory  in  Wrestling,  Boxing,  and 
PankratioD,  and  perhaps  also  to  three  falls.  Further  the  word  rpiaKrrjp  had 
by  the  time  of  Aeschylus  become  proverbial  for  a  victor, 

2.  Passages  from  late  writers,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers — 

(a)  Schol.  to  Acsch.  Agam.  171 : 

rpiaKTrjpof;'  vLKrjTov  ck  p,era^opd>i  rdv  iv  rol'i  irevrddXoi'i  airorpia^ov' 
rav  iir'  iXircBc  vUtj^:. 

(b)  Schol.  to  Aristides,  Pan.  Frommel  p.  112  : 

ou^  OTi  TrdvTcof;  01   irevTaOXoi  iravra  viKCocriv  dpKil  yap  avTol<;  7   r(ov 

€  irpO<i  VIKTJV. 

(c)  Plut.  Symp.  ix.  2  : 

8to  ToU  rptaXv  Mcirep  ol  TrevraOXoi  irepUart,  Ka\  viK^. 

(d)  Suidas  : 

7pia')(6i]vaL  Xiyouaiv  01   TraXaiarpiKol  avrl  tov  t/3(9  7re<rerz',  rj  rpo')(a<T' 
avra  viKr)di}vaL  arddiov,  BtavXov,  BoXi'^ov. 

(e)  Pollux,  iii.  1.51: 

ivl  he  irevrdOXov  ro  viKrjaaL  airorpcd^ai  Xeyov<Tiv. 

Let  me  say  to  begin  with  that  such  passages,  though  undoubtedly  based 
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upon  iacts,  are  a  very  insecure  basis  on  which  to  buikl  a  theory.  The  state- 
ments of  the  student  pure  and  simple  on  athletics  are  liable  to  be  as  in- 
accurate *''  as  those  of  the  lady  novelist  in  the  days  before  ladies  became 
athletic.  Only  recently  in  a  work  of  great  learning  there  appeared,  d  propos 
of  the  starting  lines  at  Olynipia,  the  astounding  statement  tliat  they  were 
doubtless  intended  to  give  a  good  grip  for  the  feet  uf  rhe  runners  who 
planted  a  hcef  on  each  line  '  If  such  a  statement  can  issue  from  one  of  our  great 
Universities  in  this  age  of  athleticism,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  viewing  with 
scepticism  the  remarks  of  an  unknown  scholiast,  especially  when  it  is  uni- 
versally aoknowlctlged  that  some  of  the  scholiasts  have  made  mistakes  as  to 
the  five  events  which  constituted  the  Pentathlon.'*^  Let  me  briefly  consider 
these  five  passages.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  arguing 
from  so  metaphorical  a  passage  as  that  in  Plutarch's  Symposium.  It  merely 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  to  Aristides  that  three  victories  were 
sufficient.  But  this  scholiast  and  the  scholiast  to  the  Agamemnon  are  con- 
tradictory. For  if  three  victories  were  sufficient,  how  could  the  pentathieto 
be  said  to  win  a  triple  victory  (avorpta^eiv)  '  in  hope  of  victory  '  ?  I  can  only 
suggest  that  the  last  words  are  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  scholiast,  who 
knew  that  uTroTpLd^eiv  was  used  of  a  victory  in  the  Pentathlon  but,  under  the 
false  impression  that  five  victories  were  necessary,  added  these  words  to 
correct  his  former  statement. "'"^ 

A<rain,  it  does  not  follow  because  three  victories  were  sufficient  that  three 
were  necessary.  For  instance,  a  writer  on  the  University  Sports  might 
naturally  say  that  it  was  sufficient  to  win  five  out  of  the  nine  events.^^  But 
in  1897  O.xford  won  by  four  to  three,  there  being  two  dead  heats."**  One  can 
imagine  what  arguments  might  arise  among  archaeologists  of  some  future 
millennium  over  such  a  record.  Similarly  in  the  Pentathlon  if  A  won  two 
events,  B,  C,  D,  one  each,  A  would  surely  be  the  winner,  but  it  would  not 
cease  to  be  true  that  victory  in  three  events  was  sufficient. 

With  regard  to  the  pa.ssage  in  Suidas  it  has  been  stated  that  Suidas  is 
guilty  of  a  mistake  in  applying  the  words  to  a  triple  victory  in  the  race. 
Why  should  this  be  so?  The  word  rpid^eiv  simply  means  to  treble,  and 
applied  to  sports  can  be  used  of  any  triple  victory,  of  three  falls  in  wrestling, 
of  victory  in  three  ra.ces,  of  victory  in  three  Olympiads,  of  a  triple  victory  in 
Boxing,  Wrestling,  and  Pankration.*''      Such  triple  victors  were  especially 


*•  cf.  Faber,  op.  cil.  p.  490.  was  added. 

*'  cf.  Marqiiordt,  itp.  cil.  p.  G.    Faber,  op,  cit.  **  Were  dead  heats  unknown  iu  the  Pentath- 

p.  469.  Ion  ?  It  would  be  straii;5e  if  they  were.  Homer's 

*^  This  is  surely  simpler  than  Faber's  cxplana-  account  of  the  chariot  race  certainly  8Ugge9t<« 

tion  '  lufojgrt  einer  Vergleichuugmitdeujenigen  the  possibility  and  so  does  Virgil  in  the  foot- 

unter  den  Fiiufkauipferu,  welcl'o  in  dtr    Hoff-  race: 

nung  auf  der  .Sicg  nur  in  drci  Stiicken  zu  siegeu  Transeat  elapsus  prior,  ambiguumve  relinquat. 

Buchen  (d.  h.  si<;h  iiur  in  diesen  ubeu).'     One  cf.    Herodotus    v.    22.     k'^u>v^^6^Jitvo^    ariomv 

would  e.\pect  the  nietdphor  to  be  derived  from  cwfliimtrt  r4>  rpiiir^). 

those   who   were   manifestly   victors,  not  from  "  cf.   Philostr.   Oymn.    33  Leonidas  in  four 

those  who  hoped  to  be.  Olympiads  ivUa  TTjy  rpirrvv  TavTrjv.    Cf.  Faber, 

"  I  refer  to  the  lime  before  tlie  tenth  event  op.  cit.  p.  490. 
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honoured  by  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  portriEiita  instead  of  tnerely 
typical  statues  set  up  at  Olynipia.  Naturally  then  the  word  TpiatcTtjp  would 
become  equivalent  to  a  decisive  victor. 

Finally  Pollux  simply  tells  us  that  cnrorpid^at  was  the.  tprm  used  of 
victory  in  the  Pentathlon.  As  I  have  shewn,  the  term  had  become  pi'overbial 
for  victory  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  the  original  metaphor  being 
probably  taken  from  wrestling  ;  for  the  separate  events  were  older  than  the 
Pentathlon,  and  wrestling  was  always  a  favourite  exercise  of  the  Greeks. 
The  word  was,  moreover,  used  of  any  triple  victory  and  so  was  naturally 
applied  to  the  Pentathlon,  where  three  victories  made  victory  in  the  whole 
secure.  Sometimes  there  may  have  been  only  two  competitors;  in  the 
Palaestra  and  Gymnasium  private  matches,  we  may  be  sure,  were  frequent, 
and  in  such  a  match  the  winner  must  have  won  three  events.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  in  any  case  he  would  probably  do  so.  If  this  is  true,  the  term 
aTTOTpid^eiv  might  well  be  extended  inaccurately  to  the  rarer  cases  where  the 
winner  won  less  than  three  events.**'  Possibly  there  was  another  reason 
which  made  the  term  particularly  appropriate  to  the  Pentathlon.  It  is 
probable  that  the  three  events  peculiar  to  the  Pentathlon  were  known  as  '  the 
triad,'  *''  and  some  have  suggested  that  only  victors  in  one  of  these  three 
were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  final  wrestling.  At  all  events  in  the  short- 
hand which  the  vase  painters  use  to  represent  the  Pentathlon,  these  three 
contests  are  almost  universally  employed  to  represent  the  whole.*^ 

I  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  literary  evidence  to 
prove  that  three  victories  were  necessary,  and  with  this  assumption  disappears 
the  necessity  for  the  elaborate  schemes  which  I  have  examined.  .  Three 
victories  were  sufficient  to  make  final  victory  certain,  the  most  famous  pent- 
athletes  undoubtedly  won  three  victories,  but  this  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  winning  with  two,  or  even  one  first. 


5. — Dr.  Holwerdas  Theory}^ 

The  chief  difference  between  Dr.  Holwerda's  view,  and  the  one  which  I 
am  going  to  propose,  is  his  contention  that  only  those  who  were  successful  in 
One  or  more  of  the  first  four  contests  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  wrestling. 
Were  such  a  view  tenable,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  first  three  com- 
petitions qualifying,  and  so  make  the  theory  harrnonise  with  the  tpiayfiof  of 
events  peculiar  to  the  Pentathlon.  But  there  are  serious  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  Dr.  Holwerda  attaches  too  much  importance  to  wrestling,  in  case 


*'  cf.  Faber,  op.  cil.  p.  491.  the  I'entttth!  ii. 

"  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Philo-  •"  cf.    V.  Uarduer,    .Z.  F. i'.    i.    p.    215.      In 

stratus,  Oymn.  11.     The  Pcntathlete  in  train-  the   British   Museum    vasca    R   131,    576,    E 

ing,  he  says,  yvfivi^trai  ri  rwv  rpmv.     Faber,  68  (repeated  on  each  side  of  cylix)  E  96.     194 

wrongly  iu  my   opinion,  explains  those  words  (halteres  on  the  ground),     cf.  Geihard  A.  V. 

as  the  three  events  in  which  each  Pentathlete  39.  269,  294.     Annal.  Intl.  1846  M. 

specialised    in    the  hope  of  victory,  an  idea  *'  Holwerdn,  Arch.  Zeit.  1881,  pp.206,  teq. 
which  seems  to  me  contrary   to  the  spirit  of 

H.S. — VOL.  XXIII.  F 
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of  a  tie  practically  making  it  count  double.  In  the  second  place,  the  victory 
of  Peleus  in  Philostratu8^°  would  have  been  impossible,  for  Peleus  having 
been  only  second  in  the  first  four  events  would  never  have  reached  the  stage 
of  wrestling.  Therefore  we  must  either  place  the  wresting  earlier,  which  is 
absurd  in  practice  and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or  we  must  disregard  the 
statement  of  Philostratus,  who  as  a  professed  writer  on  gymnastics  surely 
carries  weight  as  an  authority. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  briefly  to  consider  this  passage.  '  Before  the 
time  of  Jason,'  says  Philostratus,  'there  were  separate  crowns  for  the  jnmp^ 
the  diskos,  and  the  spear.  At  the  time  of  the  Argo's  voyage  Telamon  was 
best  at  throwing  the  diskos,  Lynceus  the  spear,  the  sons  of  Boreas  were  best 
at  running  and  jumping,  and  Peleus  '  ravra  fieu  rjv  Bevrepo'i,  eKparei  Be 
airdvrwv  irdXrj,  ottot'  ovv  i^jwvi^ovto  ev  Arjfipq),  (f>aaiv  \acova  IlryXet 
■)(^api^6fi€vov  (TVvdyfraL  to,  irevre  kuI  IIt/\ea  ttjv  vlktjv  ovtco  avXXt^aadaL.' 

Dr.  Holwerda  maintains  that  B€VT€po<i  means  not  'second  best'  but 
'  defeated,'  But  that  BevTepof;  can  mean  second  in  a  competition,  is  clejar  from 
the  words  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades":  '  dpfiara 
fiev  eTTTa  Ka6i]Ka,  ivUrjaa  he,  koL  BevTepo'i  kol  TeTapTo<i  iyevofirjp.'  And  if 
BevTepo<i  does  not  mean  second  best,  why  does  Philostratus  use  the  particles 
ovv  and  ovro)'^.  Why  does  \i  follutc  that  when  the  five  events  were  put 
together,  Peleus  was  victor  in  the  whole  ?  Only  two  explanations  are 
possible  :  either  wrestling  counted  more  than  other  events,  a  view  which  I 
have  tried  to  prove  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Pentathlon,  or  in 
case  of  a  tie  at  all  events  marks  must  have  been  assigned  for  second  place. 
This  then  is  the  obvious  principle  to  be  deduced  from  tiiis  passage. 


6. — Martin  Faher's  Theory. 

Another  theory  is  put  forward  by  Martin  Faber  in  Vol.  L,  of  the 
Philoloyits  (1891),^'^  In  this  article  Dr,  Faber  shows  a  practical  knowledge  of 
athletics  and  athletic  meetings  far  in  advance  of  previous  German  writers 
on  the  subject.  His  conclusions  and  many  of  his  arguments  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  I  had  myself  arrived  at  independently  before  I  read  his 
article,  but  unfortunately  he  spoils  his  argument  by  endeavouring  to  establish 
an  artificial  distinction  between  two  classes  of  Pentathlete,  The  most  com- 
mon and  also  the  most  glorious  form  of  victory,  says  Dr.  Faber,  was  that  of 
the  TpiaKTTjp,  who  was  first  in.  three  events.  But  the  term  was  also  ex- 
tended, and  applied  by  courtesy  to  those  who  won  in  other  ways,  such  as 
Peleus,  who  was  first  in  wrestling  and  second  in  all  the  other  events,  or  even 
to  the  vTraKpo<;,  who  owed  his  victory  to  being  second  in  all  five  events. 
The  existence  of  this  vvaKpof:  is  the  key  to  Dr.  Faber's  argument.  But  his 
existence  as  an  independent  being  is  I  fear  very  shadowy  :   it  depends  upon 


**  Phil.  Qymn.  3,  «  pp.  469  xeq. 

•»  Thuc  vi.  1<«.  2. 
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three  passages,  firstly,  a  passage  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript  of  uncertain  date, 
secondly,  a  passage  from  Longinus,  and  thirdly,  a  passage  from  the  Pseudo- 
Platonic  dialogue,  Amatores,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  In  discussing 
this  evidence  I  prefer  to  reverse  Dr.  Faber's  order  and  to  deal  with  the  last 
passage  first,  as  being  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  three.  Socrate.s'^^ 
is  criticising  the  idea  of  the  philosopher  who  is  efnreipo*;  nraaiiv  tmv  re-)(yoiv, 
and  who  without  possessing  tlie  technical  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  craftsman 
has  stifficient  general  knowledge  of  all  crafts  to  enable  him  to  form  an 
intelligent  judgment  on  any  technical  point  which  may  arise.  And  he  com- 
pared such  an  one  to  the  Pentathlete  who  is  inferior  to  the  wrestler  and 
runner  Kara  ra  tovtcov  3.d\a,  but  yet  in  these  same  exercises  excels  all 
other  athletes.  Just  so  the  eflfect  of  philosophy  on  those  who  study  it — rayv 
fiev  TTptoToov  et9  ^vpeaiv  Trepl  Ta<;  T€)(va<i  iXXeineadai,  ra  hevrepela  B'  e^ovTa^; 
rSiv  aWcap  irepielvai  Ka\  ovtox;  yiyveaOai  nrepl  irdvTa  vnaKpov  riva  avhpa 
TOP  ire^Ckoao^-qKora.  From  the  addition  of  ripa  to  vvaKpop  and  from  the 
fact  that  vTvaKpo^  is  in  another  passage  used  by  itself  as  a  substantive,  or 
coupled  with  •nhradXo^;,  Dr.  Faber  concludes  that  the  word  is  a  term  for 
a  sort  of  Pentathlete,  an<l  he  further  adds  that  it  is  a  term  for  a  soi't  of  victor 
in  the  Pentathlon,  because  in  the  following  paragraph  the  philosopher  is 
described  as  not  such  an  one  ware  Btci  rrjp  tov  ei/09  tovtov  iirifiiXeiav  rtap 
aWatp  atrdpTwv  a'jro\e\€l<f>Oai  (aairep  01  hrffiiovpyoX  dWk  irapTOiP  ^erpia)^ 
i(f>!j<ft0ai.  d'iro\€\€c<f>0ac,  says  Dr.  Faber,  is  the  technical  word  for  being  left 
behind  in  a  race :  therefore  vnaicpo^  denotes  a  particular  sort  of  victor,  one 
who  gained  the  prize  because  he  was  second  in  all  events,  Trepl  truvra 
viraKpov.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  instance  of  the  danger  of 
arguing  from  a  metaphor.  Reference  to  a  lexicon  would  convince  any  one 
who  did  not  know  it  before  that  aTroXeXel^dai  rap  dWatp  diraprMP  is  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense  'to  be  found  wanting  in  everything  else.'  If  diroXeXel- 
<f)0ai  is  used  in  a  technical  sense,  why  not  €<f>fj(f)dac  ?  But  apart  from  such 
minor  points  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  vTrafcpo<:  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
argument  of  the  dialogue.  There  is  no  comparison  between  one  philosopher 
and  another,  but  between  the  philosopher  as  a  class  and  the  craftsman  as  a 
class.  Likewise  there  is  no  comparison  between  one  Pentathlete  and  another, 
but  between  the  Pentathlete  as  a  class  and  the  specialised  athlete.  And  the 
word  v7raKpo<{  in  either  case  connotes  that  quality  which  distinguishes  the 
philosopher  and  the  Pentathlete  from  the  craftsman  or  professional.  It 
connotes  the  general  excellence  of  the  all  round  man  who  though  not 
absolutely  first-rate  in  any  particular  department,  is  nearly  first-rate  in  all." 
Such  a  man  is  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  many,  but  of  contempt  to  the 
specialist,  and  so  the  word  vTraKpo^  fluctuates  between  the  idea  of  praise  and 
blame.  In  the  Amatores  the  idea  of  blame  is  perhaps  predominant,  in  the 
passage  from  Longinus,  which  I  next  proceed  to  discuss,  the  idea  of  praise 


»»  Pluto,  A  mat.  135  C— 136C,  138  E.  re  Iwtrr^dvpr^t,  Aristides  Life  tf  Pythagorax, 

**  Ktu  icrtp  6  w4rrttt\ot  vivas  fx^*'  ^^*  Swi-       Bekker  440. 
ttcif  r&r  alAD/utrwf  iv  iKiffrp  ^rratr  Irri  totJ  #r 
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prevails.  Longinus/''  in  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  says  :  *  el  S' 
apiOfiM,  fiT]  r(fi  fieyidei  KpivotTo  to,  KaropOoifiaja,  ovTcof;  av  xaX  'TTrepiBiji;  toJ 
TravTi  7r/30€^ot  Arj^oa-Seuovf;.  €<ttl  yap  avrov  TroXvcfxovoTspo^  kuI  TrXet'ou? 
dp€Ta<;  e^oov  kuI  cr^e^ov  vTraKpo<;  iv  iraaiv,  (w?  6  irevjaSXo'i,  dare  rcov  p.ev 
TrpoiTiLfov  [iv  airaai]  rdv  aWtou  nycoviaToyv  XeiTreaOai,  Trpforeveip  Se  roiv 
iSiooTwv.'  In  this  passage,  which  is  an  obvious  reminiscence  of  Plato,  there 
is  again  no  trace  of  any  distinction  between  the  vTraKpo^:  and  other  Pent- 
athletes.  On  the  contrary  the  somewhat  unusual  expression  v-rruKpo^ 
qualified  by  the  apologetic  a^eBov,  as  in  Plato  by  rt?,  is  explained  by  the 
words  'like  the  Pentathlete ';  and  the  concluding  words  show  that  the 
Pentathlete  as  being  {iiruKpo^  is  contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with  other 
professional  athletes,  on  the  other  hand  with  private  persons.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  either  of  these  passages  to  prove  that 
the  term  viraKpo<;  denoted  a  special  sort  of  Pentathlete,  or  a  special  soi't  of  victor 
in  the  Pentathlon,  but  that  rather  it  connoted  the  essential  quaHty  of  the 
Pentathlete  as  a  class,  a  quality  so  essential  that  it  could  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  irivradXo'i. 

The  origin  of  Dr.  Faber's  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  his  third  passage. 
In  a  Heidelberg  manuscript  (Cod.  Palat.  Gr.  129,  Fol.  37,  v.  15-18)  is  found 
the  following  remarkable  passage  : 

treyre  irap  '  ^Wr}cnv  Si6\of  Trvyfit]  vdXr}  8p6fio<;  ukovtiov  Ka\  BiaKO^.  .  . 
o  y€  fikv  viK^aa<i  Kara  tov^  irivre  avwripw  prjOivrat  a6Xov<i  TrevradXo^ 
eKaXeiTO'  o  Be  firj  tou9  iv  eKaartp  TrepifioijTOU^  Bvvr}6€\<;  viKrjaai  aXXa  toi/<? 
BevT€pevoi'Ta(i  oDvofid^eTo  7rivradXo<i  p.ev,  viraKpo^  Be. 

Dr.  Faber  gives  no  information  as  to  the  probable  date  of  this  extract, 
and  seems  himself  not  altogether  free  from  suspicions  as  to  its  value  as 
evidence,  suspicions  which  are  surely  well  founded.  In  the  first  place,  the 
writer  commits  the  serious  mistake  of  omitting  the  jump,  which  was  by 
general  consent  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  -TrevTaOXov,  and  sub- 
stituting boxing.  The  next  sentence  surely  implies  the  old  belief,  based 
perhaps  on  the  couplet  of  Simonides,  that  five  victories  were  necessary 
The  last  sentence  seems  to  me  a  hopelessly  confused  reminiscence  of  the 
Platonic  twi/  fih  npcorav  iXXeiireadai  rh  Bevrepeca  B'  ^x^vra^  twp  dXXtop 
irepieivai,  Kal  ovtoxi  yiyveaffai  rrrepl  irdvra  v-rraKpov,  etc' 

If  the  theory  could  be  proved  from  Plato  and  Longinus,  this  passage 
might  afford  some  slight  confirmation  :  but  it  surely  is  too  slight  a  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  theory  which  is  unnecessary  for  the  explanation  'of  the 
other  passages,  if  not  actually  unsuitable  to  them.  Finally,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  CiraKpo^i  iv  iraaiv  would  be  a  far  rarer  phenomenon  than 
the  pentathlete  who  won  all  five  events.  The  viraKpo^:  could  only  win, 
if  no  one  else  won  three  events:  therefore  for  him  to  win,  the  victories  in 
the  separate  events  must  have  been  divided  among  at  least  three  competitor, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible   that  not  one  of  the  three  should  have  secured 


"  Longinua,  Jahn,   p.  55,  Toupios  ch.  34.       p.  810  rightly  •zplains  the  pbssage. 
The  UtUr  readi  Ji  7*  x«/»fT«i  and  in  hia  note 
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second   place   in    some    event,  and    that  a   fourth  competitor  should  have 
obtained  all  five  seconds. 

7. — Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  show  the  serious  objections  to  all  the  artificial  schemes 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  Pentathlon.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
there  is  no  evidence  fot  the  assumption  that  five  or  even  three  victories  were 
necessary,  nor  for  the  assumption  that  one  or  more  exercises  were  used  as 
qualifying  tests,  least  of  all  for  the  assumption  that  wrestling  was  the 
most  important  of  the  five  events.  Putting  aside  all  these  artificial  ideas, 
we  n-e  left  with  two  principles  on  which  to  go  and  I  believe  they  are 
suflicient  to  explain  all  cases  that  could  occur.  The  first  is  that  victory  in 
three  events  in  any  case  secured  victory  in  the  whole ;  the  second  is  that  in  case 
of  a  tie  account  ivas  taJcen  of  second  or  third  places.  The  first  principle 
depends  on  the  evidence  for  the  rpiayfio^,  the  second  on  the  Pentathlon  of 
Peleus.     Let  us  see  how  these  principles  will  work  out. 

With  the  order  of  events  I  am  not  immediately  concerned.  The  only 
certain  fact  is  that  wrestling  must  have  been  last.  Otherwise  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  try  to  settle  the  order.  The  evidence  at  present 
is  quite  inadequate,  and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  order  was  fixed.  In 
the  thousand  years  or  more  of  the  Olympic  games,  many  changes  must  have 
occurred, 5*  and  we  know  from  Pausanias  that  competitions  were  from  time 
to  time  introduced  or  omitted,  and  that  the  Hellanodikae  could  at  their 
discretion  alter  the  order  of  other  events.  There  were  many  athletic  meetings 
in  Greece,  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
details  of  Greek  as  of  our  own  athletics. 

The  competitions  in  Jumping,  throwing  the  Diskos  and  the  Spear," 
would  naturally  be  conducted  as  in  the  present  day,  all  competing  against 
all.  The  race  might  be  run  in  heats  or  not,  as  the  numbers  required  ;  but  I 
may  point  out  that  the  starting  arrangements  at  Olympia  could  accommodate 
twenty  for  a  stadium  race;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  were  ever  so 
many  entries,  and  the  evidence  for  heats  is  at  present  very  defective,  indeed 
for  the  Pentathlon  it  is  non-existent.  Wrestling  must  of  course  have  been 
decided  on  the  tournament  principle. 

If  there  were  only  two  competitors,  one  of  them  must  have  won  three 
events.  Suppose  there  were  more,  at  least  five  A,  B,  C,  D,  E:  for  there 
cannot  have  been  more  than  five  winners  in  five  events,  and  therefore  what 
holds  good  of  five  will  hold  of  any  smaller  or  larger  number.  There  are 
only  four  possible  cases,  which  I  state  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  order  of 
probability,  applying  to  them  the  two  principles  I  have  laid  down. 
1.  A3,  B2  ) 

or  B  1,  C  1  ) 
A  wins  by  the  first  principle. 

*•  cf.  Hauser,  Jahrbuch  Arch.  Inst.,  1895,       or  for  distance,  is  very  doubtful.     Fabcr  brings 

193,  n.  15.  forward  very  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  a 

^  Whether  the  spesr  was  thrown  at  a  mark      distance  throw,  cf.  Jiithner,  op.  ciU  pp.  54,  seq. 
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2.  A  %  B  2,  C  1. 

The  victory  would  depend  on  the  result  of  the  fifth  event  which  C  won. 
If  tlie  fifth  event  were  the  wrestling,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
A  and  B  having  won  two  events  each,  other  competitors  would  drop  out,  and 
these  two  would  be  left  to  fight  it  out.  If  C  had  won  an  earlier  event,  the  per- 
formances of  A  and  B  in  that  event,  or  perhaps  in  all  the  events  in  which  they 
were  not  first,  would  decide  the  issue  in  accordance  with  our  second  principle. 

3.  A  2,  B1,C1,D1. 

A  would  naturally  win  by  the  first  principle  :  but  it  might  be  argued 
that  such  a  case  was  decided  by  marks,  i.e.  by  the  second  principle. 

4.  A1,B1,  CI,  D1,E1. 

In  this  highly  improbable  case,  the  victory  must  have  been  decided  by 
marks  as  in  the  Pentaihlon  of  Peleus, 

In  this  scheme  the  only  doubtful  case  is  the  third,  and  there  is  as  far  as 
I  know  no  evidence  upon  which  to  decide  it  definitely.  Other  complications 
may  have  been  introduced  by  dead  heats ;  all  such  cases,  would  no  doubt 
have  been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  same  common  sense  principles.  The 
above  scheme  is  in  entire  agreement  with  modern  athletic  experience  and, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  words  fV  i\7riBi  vUr]^  in  the  scholiast 
to  the  Agamemnon,  there  is  I  believe  no  passage  in  any  ancient  author  that 
contradicts  its 

E.  Norman  Gardineu. 


MR.  HEADLAM'S  THEORY  OF  GREEK  LYRIC  MTREE. 
From  a  Musician's  Point  of  View. 

Greek  music  is  the  one  branch  of  Greek  art  which  makes  no  emotional 
appeal  to  us  at  the  present  clay.  The  specimens  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  few  in  number,  and  with  one  exception  belong  to  the  post-classical 
period  ;  yet  these  should  be  sufficient  in  quantity  for  us  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  them.  There  are  technical  treatises,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject 
is  by  no  means  small.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  though  musicians  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  position  of  Greek  music  in  the  historical  development 
of  musical  technique,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  aesthetic  value 
to  it.  Mediaeval  music,  if  it  does  not  stir  us  profoundly,  is  to  us  at  least  as 
intelligible  as  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  same  period.  But  to  compare 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  with  what  we  know  of  Greek  music  seems 
ridiculous. 

The  celebrated  Delphic  Hymn  which  was  the  subject  of  so  much 
excitement  a  fe^  years  ago,  and  which  certainly  did  not  sufifer  from  lack 
of  performance  or  discussion,  has  lapsed  into  obscurity,  except  for  those  who 
arc  specialists  in  the  subject.  It  was  simply  an  archaeological  curiosity,  and 
made  no  genuine  appeal  to  modern  emotions.  The  one  fra,gment  of  Euripides 
quoted  and  described  by  Dr.  Monro  {The  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Mime, 
Oxford,  1894)  is  even  more  unintelligible,^  And  yet  we  know  that  to  the 
Greeks  music  was  as  important  as  it  is  to  us — more  so  indeed,  since  they 
attached  to  it  an  ethical  significance  which  few  people  would  think  of 
attaching  to  the  art  now. 

Mr.  Headlam's  theory,  however,  if  it  does  not  make  these  fragments 
more  musical  to  our  ears,  at  least  shows  that  the  Greeks  had  a  feeling  for 
certain  aspects  of  music  quite  as  subtle  as  that  of  nineteenth-century 
musicians.  Yet  before  discussing  this  in  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
a  little  more  carefully  what  the  Greek  attitude  was  to  music  in  general. 
To  us,  music  is  a  thing  by  itself :  the  highest  forms  of  music,  we  are  apt  to 

'  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  revived  Greek  those  to  whom  it  appeals  most  strongly  feel  it 

music  which  accompanies  the  perfonnances  at  only  as  a  decorative  hackgronnd,  not,  as  in  a 

Bradfield,  never  having  had  the  advantage  of  modern  opera,  the  most    poignant    emctional 

hearing  it.     It  is  difficult  to  judge   from  the  force, 
reports  of  other  people :   but  I  gather   that 
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say,  require  no  words  to  explain  them.  We  divide  the  art  into  two  branches, 
vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  musicians  regard  the  latter  as  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
But  with  the  Greeks  the  case  was  very  different.  '  Greek  music,'  says 
Dr.  Monro,  'was  primarily  and  chiefly  vocal.  Instrumental  music  was  looked 
upon  as  essentially  subordinate— an  accompaniment,  or  at  best  an  imitation, 
of  singing.  For  in  the  view  of  the  Greeks  the  words  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  composition  .  .  .  The  modern  i)ractice  of  basing  a  musical 
composition — a  long  and  elaborate  chorus,  for  example— ui)t)n  a  few  words, 
which  are  repeated  again  and  again  as  the  music  is  developed,  would  have 
been  impossible  in  Greece.  It  becomes  natural  when  the  words  are  not  an 
inteoral  part  of  the  work,  but  only  serve  to  announce  the  idea  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  which  the  music  brings  out  under  succes.sive  aspects.  The  sanu? 
may  be  said  of  the  use  of  a  melody  with  many  difterent  .sets  of  words- 
Greek  writers  regard  even  the  repetition  of  the  melody  in  a  strophe  and 
antistrophe  as  a  concession  to  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  chorus.' 
And  a<^ain  :  '  Several  indication;?  combine  to  make  it  probable  that,  iiin^ing 
and  speaking  were  not  so  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  (ireek  as  in 
the  modern  languages  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  .  .  .  Our  habit  of 
using  Latin  translations  of  the  terms  of  Greek  grannnar  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  they  belong  in  almost  every  case  to  the  ordinary 
vocabulary  of  music  .  .  .  (Jonsecjuently  every  Greek  word  (enclitics  bein<^ 
reckoned  as  parts  of  a  word)  is  a  sort  of  musical  phrase,  and  every  sentence 
is  a  more  or  less  definite  melody.'  Thus  the  Greek  orator  and  actor,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Monro,  who  were  definitely  speakers,  and  not  singers,  according  to 
Greek  notions,  habitually  declaimed  their  speeches  in  what  we  should  call 
recitative,  and  indeed  recitative  hardly  less  elaborate  than  that  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
oratorios.  What,  then,  was  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  dialogue  of 
a  classical  tragedy  and  the  choral  portions  which  were  definitely  set  to  music  ( 
The  melodic  system  was  no  doubt  more  elaborate,  but  that  does  not  count 
for  v'jry  much,  and  wo  know  that  the  Greeks  had  no  harmony  as  we  under- 
stainl  the  term.  The  principal  difference  must  have  been  the  presence  in  the 
choruses  of  musical  form.  And  however  little  listeners  may  be  consciously  aware 
of  it,  form,  in  the  widest  sen.se  of  the  term,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  in  all  music  worthy  of  the  name.  Form  in  music  corresponds  to 
composition  in  painting,  to  symmetry  or  balance  in  architecture.  It  is  the 
one  thing  that  makes  music  logical  and  intelligible.  We  find  it  in  the  music 
of  the  savage,  who  repeats  one  phrase  until  he  is  tired  of  it,  then  does  the 
same  with  another,  and  finally  goes  back  to  the  first,  combining  the  pleasures 
of  contrast  and  recognition.  It  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  civilized  music 
from  the  times  of  the  early  Christian  hymns:  the  vague  meanderings  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century  reactionaries  were  only  saved  from  utter  confusion 
by  its  presence;  it  tyrannized  over  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth reached  its  highest  stage  of  subtle  elaboration. 

But  musical  form  is  a  thing  which  we  do  not  usually  expect  to  find  in 
niodern    poetry.     Modern   poets  arc  as  often   as  not   (piitc  unmusical,  arui 
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those  wlio  liavo  had  some  technical  knowledge  ot  music  do  not  seem  to  have 
applied  its  principles  to  any  remarkable  extent  in  their  poetry.  Tlic  greatest 
tlifhculty  ol"  modern  com|K>sers  has  been  to  reconcile  the  different  structural 
principles  of  poetry  and  music.  The  eighteenth  century  generally  cut  the 
knot  by  ignoring  the  poets'  forms  a.s  much  a.s  possible :  in  recent  times 
reaction  has  led  to  composers  sacrificing  their  own  interests  in  onler  to  be 
rhetorical,  the  results  of  which  sometimes  please  neither  the  public  nor 
the  poets. 

But  in  the  classical  age,  when  poets  were  their  own  composers,  and  the 
I  wo  functions  were  so  closely  united  that  no  one  would  think  of  saying  of  a 
dramati.st  that  he  was  'a  good  poet  but  a  poor  musician,'  or  rice  versd;  when, 
consequently,  music  and  poetry  had  not  had  time  to  develop  .separately  on 
diverging  principles;  then,  surely,  we  might  reasonably  expect,  from  a  nation 
with  the  high  artistic  abilities  of  Greece,  masterpieces  of  poetry  or  music — 
call  it  which  you  will,  since  the  two  were  one  individual  art — that  might 
fitly  compare  with  those  that  were  produced  in  the  realms  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.  And  Mr.  Headlam  has  now  shown  that  such  masterpieces 
were  actually  produced. 

He  points  out  that  to  a  Greek  each  of  the  principal  lyric  metres  connoted 
more  or  less  definite  ideas ;  ej/.  the  trochaic  was  didactic,  the  glyconic  asso- 
ciated with  love  or  marriage.  And  further,  that  transition  from  one  metre 
to  another  was  managed  in  a  very  subtle  and  ingenious  way,  to  which  we 
find  some  sort  of  parallel  in  modern  music.  It  is  not  counterpoint,  though 
Mr.  Headlam  is  really  logical  in  calling  it  so;  that  is,  it  is  not  what  a  modern 
musician  associates  with  the  word.  Counterpoint  is  defined  as  the  combina- 
tion of  melodies,  and  Mr.  Headlam  is  certainly  justified  in  considering  his 
rhythms  as  melodies,  and  in  showing  that  contrasting  specimens  are  com- 
bined. But  to  us  counterpoint  implies  two  or  more  voices  singing  different 
melodies  simultaneously,  whereas  in  the  Greek  lines  quoted  there  is  only  one 
voice  singing.  Mr.  Headlam's  own  musical  example  explains  his  meaning  to 
a  musician  better  than  his  words.  The  device  would  be  better  described  as 
'overlapping  of  rhythms.'  The  two  other  methods,  link  of  one  syllable,  and 
echo,  i.e.  the  repetition  of  a  figure  to  lead  from  one  phrase  to  the  next,  are 
common  in  modern  music :  the  overlapping  in  Mr.  Headlan\'s  way  less  so, 
since  the  effect  is  better  and  more  easily  obtained  by  polyphony,  of  which 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing.  The  best  examples  of  these  devices  are  to  be 
found  in  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  yVoids;  the  first  of  Book  V.  is  a  good 
specimen  for  the  purpose.  Not  that  Mendelssohn  occupies  in  modern  music 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Aeschylus  in  Greek  tragedy  ;  but  the  absence 
of  polyphony  in  the  Songs  ivithout  Words  makes  it  easy  for  the  inexperienced 
reader  to  pick  out  the  structural  devices  which  abound  in  them. 

The  extract  from  the  Agamemnon  is  particularly  instructive.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  useless  to  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  music 
composed  for  the  performance  at  Cambridge  in  1900 ;  noble  and  dramatic 
as  it  is,  it  does  not  illustrate  Mr.  Headlam's  theory.  But  Mr.  Headlam's 
analysis  of    the'  passage    makes   its  musical   structure   intelligible  without 
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notes.  Lines  1-3  are  trochaic  '  for  the  expression  of  stern  moral  and 
religious  views.'  Lines  4-6  are  Anacreontic,  describing  '  the  sumptuous 
delicate  luxurious  Helen  flying  eastward  with  her  Asiatic  lover,'  reaching  a 
climax  at  the  glyconic  lines  6-7,  a  rhythm  associated  with  wedding-songs. 
This  is  only  momentary  ;  we  return  to  the  Anacreontic  metre  (Hues  8-12), 
leading  back  to  glyconic  again  (13-15)  as  the  pursuers  are  described.  The 
antistrophe  is  modelled  on  the  same  lines,  not  only  for  rhythm  but  for 
subject-matter  as  well.  *  Surely  this  is  very  beautiful,'  says  Mr.  Headlara. 
Surely  indeed  ;  it  is  the  same  sort  of  structure  as  we  find  in  the  exposition 
of  the  first  movement  of  a  Beethoven  sonata.  We  may  call  the  trochaics 
the  first  subject :  the  anacreontics  will  represent  the  transition  to  the  second 
subject,  which  first  attracts  our  attention  with  the  conspicuous  contrasting 
rhythm  of  the  glyconic,  then  develops  itself  in  anacreontics  again,  ending 
with  a  codetta  based  on  its  principal  figure.  We  should  naturally  expect 
this  to  be  followed  by  a  contrasting  section  (of  about  the  same  length, 
rou'dily  speaking)  in  which  the  subjects  previously  announced  are  '  de- 
veloped,' i.e.  presented  in  various  aspects,  always  with  a  sense  of  growth 
towards  a  climax  ;  then  would  follow  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  section, 
ending  with  a  coda.  This  chorus  however  is  in  a  more  extended  form  :  it 
might  be  compared  with  some  of  Schumann's  experiments  in  construction. 
But  the  fairly  common  plan  of  strophe,  antistrophe,  epode,  is  natural  enough 
to  a  musician.  The  '  development  section '  falls  out,  as  in  many  shorter 
overtures  and  preludes,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  coda,  which  as  a 
rule  contains  some  development  of  the  materials  already  used.  The  same 
thing  happens,  according  to  Mr.  Headlam,  in  the  epode.  On  the  other  hand 
the  epode  may  be  quite  in  contrast  to  what  proceeds ;  so,  in  a  musical 
composition,  do  we  sometimes  find  the  coda.  If  Mr.  Headlam  will  publish 
more  analyses  of  this  kind,  especially  of  complete  poems,  it  seems  likely  that 
we  may  find  more  musical  parallels  to  them. 

EuwAUD  J.  Dknt. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM   CYZICUS. 

1.— Funeral  banquet  stele  (one  sitting  and  four  reclining  figures)  found 
by  Mr.  de  Rustafell  near  the  eastern  walls;  height  061,  breadth  074,  height 
of  letters  'Ol  metre. 

AHMHTPIOY        AOTOYTOY      HNOA   O 
TOY  MHNOAnPOY      INOAHPOY         OA    Y 

ArjfXTjTpiov  Mr]vo  ?]Sotol'  tov  M]r)voB[a)p]o[v 

Tov  Mi]voB(opov  Mr]Poha)pov  tov  Mt]v]oh[Qipo]v  ? 

2— Broken  funeral  banquet  stele  found  at  Yeni  Keui;  height  0-54, 
breadth  0-4C,  letters    01. 

IHTIXHS  PAZIOY 

THI  POTAMnNOS  TOY  HPAKAEIA 

ZtorixVi  l\]pa^iov 

Tj}9  HoT(i/J.Q)vo<;  TOV  'HpaKX€iB[ov 

3. — Broken  stele  with  bust  of  man,  debased  style  :  at  Yeni  Keui. 
NEIKHT    .    .    .  N€t/(:7;T[a9  ? 

4. — Broken  slab  of  rougii  marble,  at  Yeni  Keui ;  height  0-60,  breadth 
040,  letters  of  late  form  and  irregular, 

^    PO  Y     b.    O  ^  rpovBov 


oc^P 


flOV  TTitTTO? 


'^  O  V     pj     j   (^     T     ^1^  (5(r)Tt9  A»/  7r(p)oo-/c6t(€><v> 


»  Nos.  1-4  were  found  by  Mr.  De  Rustafell  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  26,  27,  30, 

in  1901.     The  remainder  were  collected  by  Mr.  31,   32,    33,   34    are   from   impressions.      The 

Henderson  and   myself  while  engaged  on  the  photographs  I  owe  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
survey  in  the  summer  of  1902.     Nos.  1,  4,  5, 
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In  11.  3-4  we  have  probably  a  place  name  ending  in  -i]v6<;. 

For  tlie  spelling  of  iroaKoyfrei  we  may  compare  C.l.G.  920G  (  =  Hamilton 
314  Sandukli).  The  formula  earai  etc.  also  occurs  at  Cyzicus  in  C.l.G. 
3690  and  frequently  at  Eumenia  in  the  third  century  Christian  inscriptions 
(Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Fhrygia,  I.  (2),  498).  7rt<rT09  perhaps 
hints  at  the  religion  of  deceased. 

The  name  Av^dvav  occurs  Irequently  in  Christian  inscriptions.  Ramsay 
ad  loc.  cit.  chap.  xii.  nos.  389,  390,  391  (Av^dvovaa),  394.  401. 

5.  House  of  Andreas  at  Yeni  Keui.  Stele  of  half-draped  man  reclining 
on  couch,  below  which  is  a  dog.  The  whole  between  pilasters  which  support 
a  low  arch  ;  height  Ool,  breadth  033,  letters  02. 

AOKHIACEKOYNAAKXAVAin 

AnoAAnNinTnnATPiOKATzc 

KEYACENEKTHNIAinNMsElAc 
XAPIN 

AoKrjta  ^€KovvBa  KXauStVo 
A7roXX6i)i/4&)  TO)  irarpl  o  Kurea- 
Kivaaev  €k  twv  lBi<ov  fiveia^ 
^dpiv. 

for  the  spelling  AoKrfia  cf.  C.l.G.  3662.  7  AoKKr}iu<t. 

6. — Fragment   in    Yeni    Keui    on  block    of  marble  '35  x '35,  )y 

letters  '04  high.  I  / 

Y 
f 

7. — Fragment  used  as  doorstep  in  Yeni   Keui  048 x  61,  height  ol   c|> 
017. 


eecx 


'  A<f>6[ovy]Tov 


At  01 
'A 
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8. — Found    by    Mr,   Henderson    near   the    western  shore :    065  X  040, 
letters    04. 


/V  1  /\6 


TYX 


MH   OYAH 


iMOYAYPIAN* 

K  H  N  OZFTAInH  '"  ^^"'^^'^°''  ^^^-  ^""^^"^  ■ 

/  ^^  INP    J\l       I    (J    I     I  ^^^'*  ^°^  faVTOV  €[v€p- 

f  yeTtjv  Tp6]<f)ifjiov  [veiKij- 

l)  1    1^1  C  J  |\  (ra\vra  Trvyfirjv  [avSpcov  1  to, 

,     ,  *  fi]eyd\a  * Aa-[K\T}7neia 

I     I    A\   1    1    1    1     J     ll  '^^''  "'y<'>]vo^[€TV^<^v'^°'  • 

.«  »— •»      AAA    r^  ^^^^  ^^''  "7"]''<'^[^''"oy*'T09  Tov  Beivo^i 

•MOr 

Faint  traces  of  a  S  are  visible  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  :  we  may, 
perhaps,  supply  ZYNTPOct)OS  or,  considering  the  relations  of  both  persons 
to  the  gymnasia,  ZYNE4)HB0S.  For  ra  fieydXa  'AaKXrjirida  cf.  Ditten- 
berger  SyUoye\  C77,  1.  8  (Cos).  B.C.ff.  x.  410  (14)  (Thyateira).  Uavrj- 
yvpidpxr]<i  and  uyavoOerrjii  are  not  found  elsewhere  at  Cyzicus.  A  F.  ^X. 
Tp6<f>ifj,o<i  dp{-xwv)  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Severus  Alexander  {B.M.  Caial.  Mysia- 
Cyzicus,  No.  264).  This  date  agrees  with  the  lettering,  but  the  name  is  very 
common. 


9. — Fragment  with  moulding  letters  'OS. 

CIANAICAU 

TOTHCI< 


\/rT~  • 


(f)<i)a<f)opov. 


troTrjatf. 
.  var.  . 
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10.— Marble  tablet,  018  broad,  letters  -Olo,  at  Yeni  Keui. 


"EexovvBa  'Oprr,- 
o  la  Koivrov  Ovyd- 
TTfp  xalpe 


For  '0/3T/;Vio<?  =  Hurtensius  cf.  C'J.A.  iii.  10  and  1050. 

11. — At  Cyzicus  ou  western  wall,  fcmnd  by  Mr.  J.  Gatheral :  broken 
block  of  entablature  0*85  x  "050,  comprising  (1)  frieze  of  bucrania,  (2;  cyma, 
(3)  architrave  in  two  fillets.  (The  heiglit  of  lettei-s  varies  with  the  line ; 
line  1  is  on  the  cyma,  and  its  letters  measure  '03  :  in  lines  2  and  3,  '06  and 
•05  respectively). 


?  v]aoi^  8in(f)0ap€VTa  B[ia 

.  .  fj.e  ^Y/LOTov  Kal  Btopd(M)[6evTa 

12.— In  porch  of  Church  of  S.  George  in  an  island  on  Panderraa  bay 
marble  slab  lOOx-048,  letters  "08. 


K  M  fx!  A I  ^  r «  o  Y 


'Avva  ^aplov. 


13— From  hut  on  mainland  opposite  S.  George.     Small  stele  of  woman, 
dog,  and  slave  020  X  014,  letters  'Ol,  now  at  Yeni  Keui. 

MHTP04)IA  lArirp6<f>i\[€ 

i*  APIZTAZ  '  Ap/o-ra? 

TPOC^IMH  XA  RE  Tpo(^t>»,  X^^/^f 
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The  incongruity  of  the  sculpture  with  the  inscription  and  the  grammar 
of  ^at/oe  find  many  parallels. 

Another  small  stele,  uninscribed  and  of  poor  workmanship,  remains  m  the 
hut.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  irpooaTecov  opposite  the  city  (575  a<l  fin.),  and  worked 
blocks  are  fairly  common  here. 

14.— Pandemia  :  in  wall  at  Hagia  Trias :  fragment  of  stele  with  remains 
of  standing  figure  of  Asclepius  025  X  O'l?,  letters  015. 

[6  Selva] 
YHEP    YIOY    EYXHN  LnepvloOev^r- 

Hitherto  the  only  monument  of  Asclepius  worship  at  Cyzicus,  unfor- 
tunately late.  A  temple  of  A.  shared  with  Apollo  is  mentioned  Ath.  Mitth.  ix. 
28,  (32)  (Eski  Manyas);  see  note  on  the  Asclepiadac  below. 

15. — Ih.  Banquet  stele  '60  X  '49  of  three  persons  ;  letters  "01. 


Tt/i6\a€ 

TifioXdov 

Xalpe 

Xaipe. 

16.—*.  at  Hagia  Trias 

:  fragment. 

AiOYr(  ( 

A 

i'rr]6fiv['rjfia 
'\ov\Xiov  rep[Ttavov  ? 
Ka]l  avv^tov 
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17.— Panderma  :  in  wall' ofGreek  school,  hrgh  up:  Funeral  stele  (seated 
woman). 

TPY(j)nZA    KAE  Tpv<f>a)<TaK\€{av8pov^ 

X  A I P  E  X'^^P^ 

18. — ib.  :  in  south  wall  of  Armenian  Church,  high  up  :  Banquet  stele 
(four  men). 

(o  Selva)  (6  Belva) 

OZXIOY   MENANAP  Mjoaxiov  MevdvBplov 

XAIPE       XAIPETE  X^^P^  ^J^atpere 

19. — 27).  house  of  Mustapha  Tchaoush:  relief  of  sacrifice  to  Zeus:  left 
^lave  killing  ox;  centre,  altar  with  tree  ^  above,  on  which  eagle;  right,  Zeus 
standing  draped  holding  patera  and  staff. 

-^L.lJ^r^.-^JHA''— '  '-^^^-^^^^=^^  'Ovri]<niio<i  vn^p  Euo-e/9e/a[9 

For  the  name  Euo-c/Set'a  cf.  below  No.  36  ;  it  niny  be  the  common  noun  (as  C.I.G. 
3642),  but  the  first  is  more  in  accordance  with  Cyzicene  fonuulae.  The  type 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  stele  from  Sari  Keui,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  de- 
scribed in  Ath.  Mitth.  ix.  58,  Rev.  Arch.  1891,  lU  (though  this  is  earlier),  and 
almost  identical  with  another  stele  said  to  be  from  Nicaea  (Conze,  Lesbos  PI. 
xviii.)  which  tends  to  confirm  Mordtmann's  suggestion  {Ath.  Mitth.  x.  200,  30) 
that  the  Cybele  stele  (Conze  ad  loc.cit.  p.  xix.)  is  really  from  the  Cyzicus  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  no  stelae  of  known  Cyzicene  provenance  are  dated,  and  as  far  as 
the  inscription  is  concerned,  the  '  Nicaean  '  stelae  are  more  closely  paralleled  by 
a  stele  from  Triglia  near  Mudania  (B.C.H.  xvii.  545).  Cyzicus  possessed  lands 
in  the  region  of  Dascylion  (Sfrabo,  55 J,  582)  which  may  be  the  provenance 
of  all  three. 

Zeus  "Ti/rf<7T09  (see  Ramsay,  Phryg.  I.  33)  is  known  at  Cyzicus  from 
two  inscriptions  B.C.U.  xvii,  520  {\)=  Rev.  Arch.  1891,  10,  J.H.S.  xxii.  267,? 
B.G.H.  xvii.  520  (7);  cf.  also  C.I.G.  3G60  ^eo?  CftaTo^,  and  Zeus  "Tft<rTo«? 
Bpovralo^  LeB.-VV.  1099,  Mihallitch. 

20. — Aidinjik,  curbstone  in  Armenian  ([uarter  :  letters  about  06. 
CAKEAOTDT  taKeip)S6To^ 

for  the  name  Sacerdos  cf.  O.f.G.  3953,  (Attouda)  4058  (Ancyra). 

21. — ih.  at  Armenian  Church,  lower  half  o£  small  stele:  letters  -02. 
HPAKAEIAI  'Hpa/cXeiBlrj 

XAIPE  X^^P^ 


'  The  tree,  which  figures  largely  in  Cyzicus  townrds  tlie  east  8i&  rh  /uaAnrro  robs  "EWrivat 

stelae  (cf.  e.g.  No.  38,  39  below)  is  intcrcatiug  iv  iK*li>ats  rait  Kvirapiffffait  wKuov  tAj  Buaias 

in  connection  with  the   Life  of  S.   Philetaeiua  iinTt\*'ii>.      There  are  still  some  very  fine  cy- 

{yUcw.  SaiKtt.  19  May.  ch.  iii.  §  28)  where  the  presses  on  the  way  to  Aidinjik. 
Christians  cut  down  the  cypresses  tli.at  stood 
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22 — ih.  similar  fragment. 
KAMRTHPOI 
OY  AnOAAfiNIO 


Ko/ATTT/'/pO? 


23.— tJ.  Stele  showing  left  female  figure  seated  facing  holding  np  hands 
rem  elbow;  on  each  side  of  iier  a  smaller  figure  ;  rUjht,  man  standing  facing 
in  himation;  letters  015. 


'  A(TK\r}Trnih[ov 

24.— Stele  0-58  x  0*45,  letters  '03,  a  wreath  in  relief  above  inscription. 

ZEKOYNAA    KPII  'S.€KovpBa  Kpc<r- 

nEINASOPHZIAZ  irelva  lop7)(ria<t 

evrATIPKATEZKEY  0LydT{v)p  KaT€CKev- 

A  S  E  N  imM  P I  ^^^^^  "^V  Mrp^ 
H.8.— VOL.  XXIII.  ® 
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25. — lb.  fragments  of  small  stele  :  letters  '01. 

(below  relieO  API  .  .  KEPKinNOZ 

XAIPE 

(up  right  side)  OK  AT€C  [fevaaev  6  Beiva 

26. — Two  frasrnients  of  large  slab  with  irregular  letters 


A/5t[€]  KepKicovof; 


CATpY(t)oNocTT 

noYAoylcA^T^  '^ 

K  A'Ponomon^YToY 


+  6eat<;  h(,a(f)€p[ou- 

aa  Tpv(f){Q))vo'i  Tl[a7ra  ? 

TTOVXOV  Kal  T(t)V 

K\{rf)pov6^{(o)v  avTOV 


27. — A  similar  fragment. 

eecKA 


i 


y    OY    l^O 


deai<;  'A[vti6  ? 
Xov  .  .  . 


-0» 


28. — ih.  In  Armenian  house  near  the  church :  stele  of  Cybele  enthroned 
facing ;  032 X  0-23,  letters  -02. 

-  -  SITEI  -  -  - 

A  local  epithet  of  Cybele  is  probably  the  solution. 
29.— 7&.  Fragment  0*20  x  0-13,  letters  02. 


Possibly  : 

v7r[6fivT)fjLa  o  KarcaKCvaaev  -  - 
i]cn[o^  iavT^  Kal  Tfj  yvvaiKi  Kal  r^ 
7rat5[t  €«  rbiv  ihi(Ov  ■^^prjfjidrcov  ?  eau 
Be  Ka\ra6ri(Tr)  aWo<i  aWov  vcKpov 
T)  av\\r}crj  Bcoaei  t^  ra fie lo) 
X,a  [Kal  etc. 
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30. — ib.  House  of  Hirjeki  Oglu  Sirkiz,  marble  slab  0-65x0o0  broken 
at  bottom  and  right  edge  :  letters  0*275  and  015. 

innAPXOYNTOI 
lOYAlOY  MAIOTOI 
EKOMIIANTAAIKAI/ 
nOAEITEIAIEni4'YAAFX 
MENEMAX0Y4YAI-i^ 

TIBEPlOIlOYAIOC<i>AINOr 
TAPi^- 

'iTTTrap^oi/i'To?  .  .  . 
'louXtoy  Maiopo^  [o'lBe 
eKOfiiaav  ra  BiKaia  [rfjf;  ? 
7roXetTet09  inrl  <f)v\dpy[ov 
Mevefjid'^ov  (f)v\rjf;  ... 
Tiffipioi  'louXto?  <I>ati/09 
r.  "Apto?  .  .  . 

The  formula  is  probably  entire  :  the  inscription  appears  to  be  a  list  of 
persons  who  '  received  the  rights  of  citizenship '  {eKOfiia-av  ra  BUaia  ^  t^? 
woXiTeiat)  and  dates  from  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.  C.LG.  36C5 
a  list  of  ephebi  is  somewhat  similar,  the  ephebarch  being  mentioned  in  place 
of  the  phylarch :  the  latter  officer  appears  frequently  in  inscriptions  of 
Cyzicus,  e.g. :  C.LG.  3663,  3664,  Ath.  Mitth.  x.  200  (28),  vi.  42  (1),  xxvi. 
121,  etc. 

The  eponymous  hipparch  (whose  praenomen  probably  filled  the  space 
at  the  end  of  lino  1)  is  hitherto  unknown  (cf.  lists  in  Ath.  Mitth.  x.  200, 
J.H.S.  xxii.  200). 

No  tribe-name  (for  tribes  see  Marquardt  Cyz.  p.  52  ff.)  seems  short  enough 
for  the  space  after  (f>v\rj<; :  a  number  may  have  been  substituted  as  in  C.I.G., 
4018,  4019,  etc.  (Ancyra)  Le  B-W.  1036  (Alexandria  Troas). 

30a.— The  inscription  {B.G.H.  xiv.  520  (38))  in  the  Greek  church  reads 
more  fully  : 

*T'7ro\p,vr]iia  [.  •  .  |  ^ov  rov  'ETra<f>poB[iTov  h  KaT€\<rK€va](r€v  eafTf^  .... 

31.— On  mainland  near  Aidinjik  road,  marble  block  0*75  x  064  x  0-55 
with  relief  of  horseman  and  dog :  letters  02 

'For   ilKaia=jura   cf.    C.I.G.    1436,   lAiO  riicvwy  iUaiov  =  jitt  Hberorum. 
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'TTTO/XVtlfJLa 

Avp.  ' ATToXXoBdiypov  v'lov  ' AiroXX^oScopov 
0   Kar€(TK€vaa€v  kavroi  eV  tmv  i8/[wi' 
/c]ai  rol<;   eauTOv  [€K^y6v[oi'i 
A]vp.  ' A7roXXoBco[p(p 

Ka\   rfi   eavTOv   ['yviaiKi 
\]p[ua]o6vfiiBi  (sic)   Kai   ttj   Opc'^da-p  av- 

ro]v    'ETTlKTrjoiei)    [k]    TOt?    T€Kl'Ol<i    avTrjlf 

T019  oe  Xoi^TTOi'i  d'Trayo[pev](o.  el  he  Ti<i  KaT[a6/jar7j 
aXXov  h](t)aei  (ft)?  to  Tufic'iov  {hiji'cipia)  .  .  . 

1.  8  stone  reads  EHlKftSIE. 

•]2. — lb.  in  wall ;  marble  fragment  027  by  036  letters  (very  well  cut}  03 
high  (there  have  never  been  more  than  two  lines,  apparently  of  hexameters). 

JCAYNATOCTf  ...  09  8vpaT6<;  to 

\TOlCrEnOII-KE  •  .  .  aroKi  ireiroiriKs  .  . 

33, — Hammanili.     In    a  house    wall,  marble   block  042  xO]  2,   letters 
irregular. 


lOJ^NN^n'c-s 


'Xoaavvov  irpe{a)^\yrepov 


Vox  TTpefi.  =  Trpe(T^VT€pov  cf   J.H.S.    xix.    130.      Trpe/drepov  C.l.G.  91G3. 

'>M. — At  Yapajik  (on  the  peninsula,  above  Hammamli),  in  the  fountain, 
large  fragment  of  marble  sarcophagus  0  75  X  1'29,  letters  '04  to  '03,  the  second 
line  erased,  the  left  side  water-worn,  the  right  broken  off. 
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AIM     .-)NOCToV?Y™,,^NHMA 

KAITHrYNAIKIAYToYArAGEAArAexi 
roPEYn  EIAETICANYZACETEFONBAAH 
HCYHBOYAEYCH  HTTP02ENHDH  HAEOPAC 

I  lAOAONTTOWf  ONTTOIH  CHHEPITOmi  MEIC 
TAIMAI^ICKAirENOETOEKElNOYAQCEIAEKTau 

CINAEOlAA|MO^ECOITETA^^€NOI      ATTOANAT 

'Aprifjuiivo^  ?  Tov  yS',  tov  koI  "^KUfiyov  ?[o  KareaKevaa-cv  kavTcp 

KoX  rfi  yvuaixl  avrnv  'AyaOia  'Ayd0o)[i/o<;,  Tol<i  Se  Xocvoi^  uttu- 

yop€V(0  •  el  8e  Tt?  dvv^a'i  erepou  ^aXjj  [v€Kp6i^  riva  x^P^'i  ^f^ov  ? 

■q  avp^ovXevarrj,  17  Trpo^epqirrj  rj  ayopda\r)  rj  ircoX^jap  tov  tottov  ? 

^  SoKov  TTovTfpbv  TTOitjar)  irepl  to  fivT]fielo[v,  koI  €K€ivo<{  yev^ae- 

ral  fiaveU  Kal  yepo^i  to  (kcipov,  Bcoaei  Be  kuI  tcS  U[pa}  Tafiietw  X/S0',  8i<o^ov-  ? 

(Tiv  Be  ol  Baip,op€<;  ol  TCTayfie'poi  cnrb  dpa7r[av<T€a)<; 

'ApT€fi(op  ^'  occurs  in  a  Cyzicene  inscription  published  in  J.H.S.  xxii. 
p.  204, 1.  23.  ^Kvixvo'i  is  conjectural,  but  fits  the  space,  and  the  slight  remains 
of  lettering;*  for  the  spelling  avv^at  cf.  Ath.  Mitth.  vi.  121.  10  (Cyzicus) 
C.LG.  3683  (Eumeneia)  Le  B-W.  1771  (Kespit)  B.C.H.  iv.  514.  ^6\op  tropr^pov 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  legal  Latin  '  dolus  mains '  cf.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,^ 
319.  X^<f>  =  (Br}pdpia)  2500  is  the  usual  sum  mentioned  as  the  fine  for 
Tv/i^apv^ia,  For  the  elaborate  curse  on  sacrilegious  persons  cf.  C.I.O.  2829, 
2831,  2832,  2834,  3915,  4303,  Le  B.  1104  (Mihallitch)  i/^  1764a,  and  the 
remarkable  G.I.G.  3891,  \i]ylreTa(  irapd  tov  dOavuTov  deov  fidaTiya  alwpiop : 
but  I  can  find  no  exact  parallel,  and  the  restoration  is  a  suggestion  only, 
based  upon  the  original  length  of  the  stone  as  given  by  the  distance  from 
the  middle  of  urrofipijfia  to  the  left  edge.  TrtoX^arj  is  warranted  by  B.Af. 
Insar.  III.  648,  649.     (Ephesus.) 

35. — ib.  in  a  private  house,  broken  marble  slab  partly  hidden  by  stair. 
The  first  inscription  has  well-cut  letters  0'14  high,  the  second,  thin  and 
narrow  letters  01 3  high,  on  sunk  tabula  ansata. 

♦  The  second  names  arc  very  frequently  added  also  (7.7. (?.  8664.     In  Ath.  MiUh,   vi.   42  (1), 

at  Cyzicus  ;  after  6  /3'  they  are  evidently   for  Utpiyivnt  6  koI  iKonivrfi,  Eiri/xUv  /3'  Vlaftavy^it, 

distinction  between  fiBlther  and  son,  cf.  'kaK\i\-  if>.  zxvi.  121,  the  second  name    is  barbarous, 

Tiiiov  d  Hfj'tipx'"'.    ■^^^-    Hiiih:    vi.    (42)  2,  and  in  C./.(?.  3705  (Apolloiiia  ftd  Rh.)  we  have 

1.  54, 'Evaf  pdStroi  i3'8«()3af, /.JT. .9'.  zxii.  201.  the  Greek  and   Roman   URines,    'E^/tas   4    «al 

n.  Alx.   h  ttiK\i\v  2wff(ar,  'h  icai  Kplrvtfips,  cf.  MtpKovptot. 
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.-TnrAYKY 


K 


,  ^NYNHET 
\/\  

Tirofivqfia  Y AvBiy6vT)[<i  (?)  o  KareaKevaa-ev  eavrfj 
(/cat)  Tft)  y\vKv[TdT(i)  avBpi  .  .  . 

I  can  see  no  other  restoration  of  the  first  line,  tliough  I  have  no 
parallel  for  the  spelling.  In  1.  2  the  symbol  K  is  used  for  kuI.  Ramsay 
{Cities  and  BishopHcs  of  Phrygia  cli.  x.  app.  I.  p.  379),  comments  on  the 
frequency  of  mythological  and  epic  names  in  the  Phrygian  district,  cf.  above 
No.  31  ^pva60vfit<i. 

36. — ih.  In  another  house,  fragment  062  broad,  letters  about  08. 

A  A    N'  n    P  °  S"  Aavirpo^ 

For  the  name  Evae^eia,  cf.  CJ.G.  3574,  3757. 

37. — ih.  house  of  Papadoghlu  Costakis,  fragment  0"D7  broad,  with 
irregular  letters. 

r  Y  N  E  K  1  ^    J   [D  ^ 

fee  c\c  ^\A^e  pd  [--^u 

(T(  LU  A  M  cjjaLUiAf\/it^^' 


yvv€Ki, 

-\-6eai<;  Bia<f)epo{v)aa 

.  .  .  (l)a>dv(pri)  Kal  iJXaKrj- 

An  extraordinarily  illiterate  text  calling  for  drastic  restoration,  cf.  J.H.S. 
97-417  (19)  HO^NHC  ='I&)at/i/779;  IIXa/cT^StXXa apparently  a  diminutive  form 
of  Placida. 

38.— From  Sarikeui  (Zeleia),  now  at  Yeni  Keui.      Small  stele  03C  x 
022  with  relief  of  Hekate  ?  enthroned   facing :  with   her  right  hand   she 
extends  a  patera  to  two  worshippers  who  approach  her  altar  (behind  it  is  a 
tree)  with  a  victim.     To  her  left  is  a  dog  seated,  letters  0125. 
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AZKAHHA n  ' Ao-/(c\i77ra9  [IloTa/i ?]a) 

NOZYHE  ^09  vTr€[p  eavTov 

KAITHI  Kal  Tr]<;[yvvaiKO'i  : 

(()IAO  ^'tXo  .  .  . 

For  Hekate  Artemis  at  Cyzicus  cf.  the  relief  in  Perrot  and  Guillauine 
Galatic,  \o\.  II.  pt.  iv,,  and  A.M.  ix.^63  {'.).  A  mutilated  Hekate  triformis  was 
brought  to  Mr.  de  Rustafell  in  December  1901. 

A  fragmentary  inscription  in  a  house  opposite  St.  John's  Church  in 
Artaki,  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  copy,  may  perhaps  be  recorded  from  my 
note  book  :  the  stone  is  broken  on  both  sides  and  the  letters  are  about  "03 
high.  The  general  sense  runs  "T^iro^iv^tifia  ' We^dv\hpov  rov  [8eti/o?  o]  /care- 
oKevaaev  kavTcp  koX  rrj  dvyarpl  avrov  'Ep/ito[j'?7.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
bracket  the  restored  portions  in  the  miildle  of  the  inscription,  as  the  whole 
depends  ultimately  on  my  memory  and  is  of  course  subject  to  correction. 

39. — By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Washburn  I  am  enabled  to  publish  the 
inscription  on  the  larger  of  two  votive  stelae  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Robert  College,  Bebek.  They  were  both  brought  from  Cyzicus  by  Dr.  Long, 
and  probably  belong  to  the  series  of  stelae  found  near  Artaki  and  mentioned 
in  SuX.Xo709  vii.  p.  164  (commentary  on  inscr.  5) :  most  of  these,  Dr. 
Mordtmaun  told  me,  found  their  way  to  Tchinlykiosk.^  The  smaller  Bebek 
stele  exhibits  a  relief  of  sacrifice  to  Apollo  C'ltharoedus,  and,  Mr.  Henderson 
tells  me,  scant  remains  of  an  inscription  :  the  larger  has  two  reliefs,  (1)  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  tree  in  background  :  (2)  crater  flanked  by  (r.)  female  figure 
carrying  cushion  on  her  head,  (1.)  boy  leading  ram.  The  crater  is  prominent 
in  the  upper  relief  of  CJ.G.  3669  and  evidently  refers  to  the  sacred  feast 
which  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  local  religion,  cf.  B.C.H.  xxiii.  592. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  sketches  of  these  stelae  :  the  larger  reads  : 

MHAEIOSKAIAIOAHPOS  M?;8eto9  koI  ^Lohwpo^ 

01   AAAMANTOZ  AnOAAHNi  ol  ' kZdtiav'To<i  ' A.TTo\\(avi 

KPATEANn  XAPI2THPI0N  Kpareai^o)  ;)^apt(TT»;>oi/ 

Of  Apollo  Crateanos  (from  Crateia  in  Bithynia  ?  ^)  we  have  numerous 
stelae  from  near  Eski  Manyas,'^  and  one  from  Cyzicus  is  published  in  B.C.H. 
xvii.  521.  The  former  read  consistently  ev^h^  for  the  Cyzicene  x^^piaTrjpiov  : 
the  Apollo  is  invariably  of  the  Citharoedus  type,  and  the  inscriptions  date 
from  the  first  century  B.C.  or  earlier,  all  names  being  Greek. 

The  uninscribed  stele  (measuring  some  'GO  by  -30  metre)  of  Apollo 
Citharoedus  standing  full  face  holding  the  lyre  in  his  left  hand,  and  patera 


'  No.   189  (pioveuaiice  unknown)  dedicated  ®  Arch.  Zeit.  1876,  p.  113. 

'A-w6\\a>vi  npoKfVT^  Kol  'AprifitSi   x»P'<frvpiov  ^  lb.    1875,    162.      Arch.    Epig.   Mitth.    xix. 

by  two  persons  probably  belongs  to  the  series:  59.      One  is  illustrated  in  Benndorf,  LykUn, 

the  style  of  the  relief  is  identical.  p.  154. 
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in  his  right,  wliich  was  fomul  by  Mr.  Th.  Makrys  and  myself  at  the  Armenian 
church  in  Aidinjik,  possibly  belongs  to  the  series.^  In  the  archaistic  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery  it  probably  copies  a  cultus  image, 

Apollo  in  the  Cyzicus  district  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  son-god  of 
Phrygia.  His  connection  with  Zeleia  is  mentioned  so  early  as  Homer,  (//.  2. 
827,  cf.  also  Schol.  ad  II.  iv.  103),  and  his  immense  popularity  in  the  villages 
{jiaXicra  Karct  ttjv  e<f>opiav  tt;?  Kv^ikov)  is  remarked  by  Strabo.'  At  Cyzicus 
itself  he  was  dpxvy^TV'i>^^  ^s  at  Hierapolis,^^  and  on  at  least  one  stele  from 
Cyzicus  ^2  he  is  associated  with  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  He  appears  again 
with  Zeus  "T>^/o-T09  and  Artemis  Hekate  in  Jiev.  Arch.  1891,  10.  (1),  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  conjunction  of  gods  in  Ramsay  rhrygia"^  566,  No. 
468,  and  possibly  the  rpirevfia  of  Ramsay  op.  cit.  I.  337,  171. 

For  other  monuments  of  Apollo  at  Cyaicus  see  C.I.G.  3669  (with 
Artemis)  =  2y\\o709  vii.  164  (5):  Ath.  Mitth.  ix.  25:  Bev.  Arch.  1891,  p.  10 
TaBoKfofiehr)^,  Ath.  Mitth.  ix.  18  (4)  :  ib.  x.  200,  (34),  and  for  literary  sources 
Marquardt  Cyzicus,  p.  128  fF. 

F.  W.  Hasluck. 


'  I  saw  in  the  same  fluce  the  lower  part  of  a 
small  stele  much  worn  representing  a  statue  of 
Apollo  approached  by  live  worship^iers,  and 
another  fragment  with  a  bull  courhant,  appar- 
ently from  a  sacrificial  scene. 


"  P.  551. 

'«  Aristide-s,  1,  .S83. 
"  Ranibay,   rhrycf.  1,  87  ff. 
'2  Jth.  Mitth.  X.  200  (30).    Mordtmauu  aptly 
compares  Conzo,  Lesbos,  PI.  XIX. 
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Note  on  the  Family  of  the  Asclepiadae  at  Cyzicus. 

In  the  Athevische  Mittheilungcn  (ix.  28.  (32)),  Dr.  Lolling  published 
without  comment  upon  the  subject  jnatter  an  inscription  said  to  iiavc  come 
from  Eski-Manyas,  but  evidently  referring  to  Cyzicus,  of  which  a  portion 
survives  in  a  very  worn  condition,  built  into  the  well-head  of  Hagia  Triada 
at  Panderma.  The  inscription  dates  from  early  Imperial  times  and  com- 
memorates one  Demetrius,  son  of  Oeniades,  son  of  Asclepiades,  and 
several  members  of  his  family  who  had  rendered  important  services  to 
the  state. 

The  text  of  the  inscription  is,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  given  in 
minuscule  below. 

[o  a\va 

h(ava  ava  .  .  .  fie 
Koi  TOL'9  a[\\oi']9  [7r]o[\tTa? 
5     avrdw  iirl  [Bia<r]d<f)r}a[iv  ]     vBi 

K^pvK[of:]  BT]fMoa[ia  ?     to  7rpa[yfia  ?  Aij- 

fii]7[p]iov  OividB[ov]  dp[€Tr]<;  f\v[eK€tf  xal  €vvoia<t 

(Tje^avoixrdaL  Zk  avrov  Ka\  iv  rol<i  .  .  fiivoiff   lY/\' 

T<ui/  '  V\(i}\p.aia>v  \a\va>yop€vovTO^  [jlfi^  K\ripvKo\<}  on  [o]  f^/xo?  aT€(f>avoi 

[Avm]- 

10     rpiov   Olvidho\y  Tracr?/]?  a[/3]eT»;s'    [^]i'[eAf€i'    6/i.]ota)9    hi    oTe^avovadai 

avTov  Kal 
eV    TOt?    KUT     iviavTOv    Ttdefjk[i]vo[i<;  €V)(}apiaTr]ptoi<i  ayata-iv    'Hptooi^ 

TO)  Trdtr- 
7T(p  avTov  'AaxXriTridSr)  t<u  oIk[i(tt^   koi    rjot?   avpayfoifKrapLipot^   avTtp 

Kar  'A- 
Xe^avSpeiav  eV  toJ  [/ca]T[a]  .  .  .  7ro]\[e]yUft)  /lera  tu^  rov  irarpo'i  avrov 
Koi  Tou  6eiou  <n€<^av(aaii<i  \avay^o[p€vovT^o<;  \t\ov  KtjpvKo^  on.  6  Brj^io^ 

<TT€<f)avoi 
15     Arjfii)Tpiov  OividSou  tou  'Atr/cXi^TrtaSou  Tratr/;"?  yevojxevov  d^iop  TCfirj^   ry 
iraTpiBi,  dvaTedrjvai  Be  avrm  elxlova  TeXeiav]  ypatrTT]v  iv  otrXtp 
iTTiXpva^  Kal  [ciy']a\fia  fiap[iLtdpiv]ov  [iv  t]c5  'AaKXrjinov  xal ' A7r6XX(i)vo<i 

Up^(i) 
v<f>^  h  VTToypdylrai  oti  6   Brffio*;  ArjfMrJTpiov  OlvidBov   tov   ^Aa-fcXtjiridBou 

Bia  T^v 
€K  re  ai/TOv  koI  twi/  irpoyovoiv  ei^  ttjv  iroXiv  evepyea-ia^'  dvaTedrjvai 
20     Be  Kal  aTijXrjv  [Xe]vKr)[v  Xi$]eia[v]  irpo  tov  yvfivaaiov  iv  rfj  KaTaaxev- 
a^ofievrj  <tto^  [tc3  8»//i]^  viro  tov  dBeX^ov  avTov  Aiovvaiov  tov 
OividBov  ix  Tov  IBi'ov  fiiov  i<j>  ^v  iv  ttj  <TVVTeXovfiivT}  vtto  tou  Si;- 
ixov  xaTaBpofifj  tou  fraTpo^  avTOv  OlvidBov  tov  ' Aa-KXrjTridBou 
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25      ayoiJLivoL<;  Kar  eviavTov  inro  TWi/  ap^ovTcav  tov  yvfivaaiov  airo  rov 

'¥Lp(oov,  TOVf  8e  viov^  kuI  e(fi)j/3ov<;  kuI  TraiBw;  rrjv  iaofievrjp  (7T€(f>ai^(i)- 
aiu  axnov  {TrapaTrlefnTeLv  kcu  inTicrtjfiovadac  auayopevovTo^  rov  K>'ipvKo<; 
OTL  6  Bfj/j,o<;  aTe(l>avoc  A.r]/j,rjTpiov  OlvcdSov  too  WaKXrjTndhov  t?)?  hia 
irpo'^ovcov  ej)[i']o[/]a[<f]  etV  rov  SP]/j.ov  eveKev,  iroiovp.evov  rr)v  errifieXeiav 

30     rrj<i  dvayopevaew'i  rov  are<f)dvov  rov  Kar'  evLavrov  yvi.Lvaalap-)(ov, 
duaypacprjvai  8e  eh  rr]v  ar\i'}\r]v\,  KoX  dvriypa<l>ov  rovSe  rov  yfrr}(f>i(r- 
f.Laro<;,  ro  [8e]  ylr)j<f)L<rfia  [elvai  virep  rf)<i  a]Q}rr]pia<;  ri]<;  rroXeco^. 

The  name  Asclepiades,  a  particularly  cotiimon  one  at  Cyzicus,  at  once 
throws  our  thoughts  back  to  the  Healing  God,  and  in  its  present  connection 
to  the  sanctuary  of  Pergatnon,^  wlios^ relations  with  Cyzicus  are  well-known.^ 
The  family  probably  migrated  to  Cyzicus  during  the  period  of  Pergamene 
influence  when  to  judge  by  the  inscription  before  us,  Asclepius  was  settled 
in  a  pre-existing  temple  of  Apollo  :  such  an  arrangement  finds  many 
parallels. 

We  can  trace  the  Asclcpiadae  as  early  as  the  second  lialf  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  A  Machaon  son  of  Asclepiades  served  on  several  embassies  and 
fought  for  Cyzicus  in  the  war  with  Aristonicus,^  and  as  late  as  Gallienus  we 
find  an  Asclepiades  serving  as  strategos.* 

The  inscription  before  us  reveals  the  family's  history  for  three  generations. 
The  persons  mentioned  are  : 

(1)  Asclepiades,^  grandfather  of  Demetrius,  who  served  in  the  Alex- 
andrian^ war,  and  in  whose  honour  the  Heroa  were  instituted  (1.  11). 

(2)  Oeniades,  father  of  Demetrius,  crowned  (1.  14),  assisted  in  the 
building  of  a  Karahpofirj,  possibly  some  kind  of  crpptoporticus.  Aelian  N.A. 
ix.  1,  etc.,  uses,  the  word  of  a  beast's  lair. 

(3)  Uncle  of  Demetrius  crowned  (I.  14). 

(4)  Demetrius,  awarded  two  crowns,^  proclamation,  life-sized  picture  on  a 
gilded  panel,  and  a  marble  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Asclepius. 

(5)  Dionysius,  brother  of  Demetrius,  who  built  a  portico  for  the  city. 
Two  other  inscriptions **  relating  to  '  Cleidice  daughter  of  Asclepiades,' 

who  held  several  important  priesthoods  at  Cyzicus,  and  was  honoured  by  a 

'  Cf.  iascr.  23  above.  which    has    been    frequently    identified    with 

^  Cf.  Marquardt  Ci/ricjw,  p.  72  f1'.,  and</.//.i9.  I'oemauenou  ;   but  cf.   Journ.    Roy.   Geog.   Soc. 

xxii.  193.  1897,  i>.   160. 
»  Aloimtxb.  Kon.  Pram.  Aknd.  Berl.  1889,  i.  «  The  letters  after  'kXt^aylpt'iav,   ENTOI  . 

3^7-  ATAIIIO  ,  .  _AY AIMni  must 

*  Mionnet.  Supp.  460,  461 ;  IVadd.  Coll  770.       ^,,^^5^  ^  ,.^^^^^.^,1  ^^  ^.  ^^^,  nro^.^aro.  .oXi^v 
VA.    also   Ath.  MMh.yx.  42   (2)  ypaf.^ar.vo.ros       jjj..^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^3^  ^^jj^   ^^^  ^j^^^  ^.^^^^^,^ 

WTjir.aJou  ^    =..'apxou.  fleet  included  twelve  ships   '  from  Asia.'     The 

'  why  IS  Asfdeiiiades  called  oiKtariis;     Van  r^„„;„ 1  .  i-  1.  i.    1    1     n 

,     ,        •',       ,  J  ^  ,     •    .       ,  T.  tyzicenea  also  sent  a  contingent  to  lielp  Caesar 

he  have  founded  an  Asclepiad  colony  at  Foe-  „„„■„*  4^u„  v>  ■     te-         ^t  n   neac 

,  ,  ,    ,  J  ,  ,  against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa.    C.I.G.  3668. 

vMncnon,   where   stood   a      holy   and  famous  7  rp,     a^i.  r    11  i-       j    ,,    o  n  . 

'        ,     .  ..,-,,,        ,     ,„„  ^  The  first  festival  mentioned,  11.  8-9  fV  Toii 

ahnne  of  Asclepius  in  Arislide.s    day  (I.  502,  r    a  1^     <        r>    -        ■>  .   m     -    .„       / 

^.     ,  ,  ,      .     .  .,  ,         .      ,      -    ,  l-T'c'«  '.\  mvoii  [okywaiv  f  .  .  .  .  u-kI]  twc   Vutualuv 

Dmd.)  !     It  is  cunous  that  another  Asclepiad  „  1  .,       ..         .      ,  r  rr  r,     ,d„- 

'       .         .     .  ,       ,  w  '**    perhaps    tlie    Mouft«*io    (see    J.H.S.    189/, 

honoi-ary  luscription  comes  also  from  Manya.s  ogo    r97i\ 

(Rev.   Arch.   34.   1877.   102.   (4)   Haunllon  318)       ^^  ,  ^{J_g%^r,^^     ^,/,.  ^,,«,.  ,;;.  152. 
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religions  guild  with  a  statue  and  a  picture,  seem  to  nie  to  belong  to  the 
records  of  the  family.  In  the  former  the  dedicators  ask  for  the  concession  of 
a  place  for  the  statue  eV  tt/  dvhptja  dyopa  evl  tov  7rpoyoviKi]<;^  avTJ]<i 
arvveSpiov  tov  utto  Sucreo)?  tov  dvSpuivTo^  tov  dheX(f>ov  avTt]<i  t^LovvaLOV  tov 
*A(rK\ij7nd8ov,  which  shews  that  her  family  had  been  influential  at  Cyzicus 
for  several  generations  :  moreover  we  have  seen  that  the  name  Dionysius 
was  in  the  family  and  that  an  uncle  of  Demetrius  was  crowned. 
The  stemma  would  thus  stand  : 

AscleiiiaJfs  (flor.  circ.  47  n.c.) 


1 
Oeniades  (Diouysius  (i))  Clcidice 

Demetrius  Dionysius  ii 

A  lucky  find  may  enable  us  to  fill  the  gap  between  Machaon  (c.  180  A.D.) 
and  Asclepiades,  or  to  establish  the  connection  of  Hippias  son  of  Asclepiades 
{Bev.  Arch.  34.  1877.  102.  (4)). 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  the  following  corrections  and  additions  to  my  article 
in  J.H.S.  xxii.  126  ff. 

P.  131,  Note  8.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  tlie  inacrijition  Atfi.  Mitlh.  vi.  42  at  Cyzicup, 
but  venture  to  suggest  the  following  restoration  (which  involves  very  slight  changes  in  the 
text)  of  the  still  incomplete  11.  3 — 6.  2f^Tov  loi/'Aioi'  [Kiirui'  Korujos  dwdarov  Qpa[^K(bv  vl]  6v 
oylra]  Koi  6vy(n[pibovv  roii  QpaK^wv  8vv\^a(nov  'Poi]^r;T[<('A»cn,  /3oa-t]Xt(r(r»jf,  etc.  S.  Julius 
Cotys  may  be  a  brother  of  the  C.  Julius  Cotys  mentioned  on  a  coin  of  Laodicea  struck 
under  Titus  {Coll.  Warld.  6271). 

P.  132,  Note  1.  This  prince  has  been  identified  with  Satala,  grandfather  of  Cotys  by 
Momnisen  {E2)li.  Epig.  II.  251)  who  rightly  insists  that  Tryphaena  was  married  to  Cotys 
when  she  became  priestess  of  Livia  {ib.  255).  The  chronology  of  Tryphaena  has  lately 
been  discussed  from  coins  by  M.  Th.  Reinach  Num.  C/iron.  1902,  1.  4. 

ib.  Note  7.  I  prefer  to  consider  that  pirates  (cf.  C'.I.G.  3G12)  were  the  cause  of  the 
blocking  of  the  euripi.  The  manoeuvre  is  designed  to  secure  conmiunication  with  tlie 
mainland,  thus  implying  that  an  attack  was  feared  from  the  sea.  The  Thracian  troubles 
M'ere  internal. 

F.  W.  H. 


*  Cf.  1.  19  of  the  Demetrius  inscrii>tioii  :  also   a  .son   of  an   Asclepiades,    but    adds    his 

ris  tK  r€  auTov  Kol  rwv  vpoySywvfvfpyffflas  grandfather's  name    to    distinguish    him  from 

It  may  he  noted  that  one  of  the  signatories  of  Cleidice's  branch. 

the  proposed  in.scriptioa  lor  tlie  statuf  in  (2)  is 


EARLY  S?:LEUCID  PORTRAITS. 
[Plates  I,  II.] 

The  following  enquiry  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
as.sist  in  clearing  away  some  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  identific- 
ation of  the  royal  portraits  occurring  on  silver  coins  that  bear  the  simple 
inscription  BASIAEilZ  ANTloXoY,  '  Incerta  omnia  et  amhigua'  was  the 
verdict  with  which  Eckhel  dismissed  his  discussion  of  the  question.  Since 
that  judgement  was  pronounced,  not  a  little  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
dark  places  of  the  Seloucid  series.  This  particular  problem,  however,  still 
awaits  a  final  solution.  Under  present  conditions,  most  numismatists  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  their  own  opinions  are  not  undeserving  of  the  description 
applied  by  Eckhel  to  those  of  Vaillant — '  vaga,  fiuduaniia,  ct  S'lepe  i^ccum 
ipsis  pugnantia.'  My  experience  in  connection  with  the  Hunter  Cabinet  has 
convinced  me  that  what  I  may  call  tiie  method  of  general  attack  is  not  likely 
to  carry  us  far  beyond  the  point  that  has  been  already  reached.^  If  there  is 
to  be  further  progress,  there  must  le  a  change  of  tactics.  Attention  must 
be  concentrated  on  well-defined  groups,  which  should  be  subjected  to  as  close 
a  scrutiny  as  possible.  If  this  is  done  systematically,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  tangled  skein  will  be  unravelled.  The  present  paper  is 
intended  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  line  of  treatment  I  would  advocate. 

A  short  statement  of  the  case  may  be  useful.  From  the  time  of 
Antiochus  IV.  onwards,  t)ie  Seleucid  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  upon 
tHeir  coins  the  surnames  or  distinctive  titles  by  which  they  were  known. 
The  various  portraits  of  the  later  monarchs  can  thus  be  determined  with 
almost  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  can  the  portraits  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  But,  during  the  first  hundred  and  thirty  year§  of  the  dynasty's 
existence  the  practice  alluded  to  was,  with  one  fortunate  exception,  absolutely 
unknown.^  The  exception  is  the  title  Soter,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Appian  {Syr.  65),  was  bestowed  on  Antiochus  I.  in  recognition  of  his  having 

'  Besides    the    iadispeasable    catalogues    of  in  Num.  Chron.,  1883,  (3rd  scries,  vol.  iii). 

Prof.    Gardner     (Seleucid     King$    of    Syria,  '^  It  is  possible,  on  other  gi'onnds,  to  distin- 

Londou,  1878),  and  M.  HhhcXou  {liois  de  Syrie,  guish  satisfactorily  the    portraits  of  the   first 

etc.,  Paris,  1890),  see  the  late  Sir  E.  H,  Buobury  four  kings  who  bore  the  name  of  Seleutus.     See 

on  'Unpublished  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Syria'  G^irdiier,  Seleucid  Kings,  pp.  xviii.  f. 
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stemmed  the  invasion  of  the  Galatae.  On  the  rare  silver  and  copper  coins 
on  which  it  is  found,  the  inscription  ZDTHPoZ  ANTIoXoY  is  invariably 
associated  with  a  head  that  wears  the  stamp  of  unmistakable  individuality, 
an  association  that  justifies  us  in  immediately  setting  aside,  as  also 
belonging  to  Antiochus  I.,  a  large  number  of  pieces  on  which  the  same  head 
appears  unaccompanied  by  the  distinctive  title.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  we  are  in  a  position  to  identify  Antiochus  III. 
owing  to  the  accident  that,  during  his  reign,  the  coins  are  occasionally  dated ; 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  dispose  of  another  considerable  group  of  pieces 
which,  though  undated,  bear  a  portrait  that  approximates  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  head  upon  the  dated  coins.  But,  when  all  is  done,  there  still  remain 
many  that  cannot  readily  be  brought  into  line  with  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  our  fixed  types,  while  there  are,  even  within  this  remainder,  differences  so 
clearly  marked  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  assign  >the  whole  to  any  one 
prince.  It  is  generally  admitted  tliat  the  majority  of  them  must  belong  to 
Antiochus  II.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  some  of  them  were  probably 
struck  by  Antiochus  IJierax  in  the  course  of  the  fratricidal  war  which,  as  '  king  ' 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  waged  against  Seleucus  II.  More  recently  a  third  possible 
claimant  has  come  forward  in  the  person  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
whom  we  now  know  to  have  borne  the  title  ^aai\€v<:  for  many  years  before 
his  untimely  death.  Lastly,  family  resemblances  are  apt  to  be  misleading, 
and  it  is  always  conceivable  that,  in  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  as  to 
the  actual  features  of  Antiochus  II.,  coins  that  really  belong  to  him  may  have 
come  to  be  attributed  either  to  his  father  or  to  his  grandson.  The  phrase 
'  absence  of  certain  knowledge '  may  seem  unduly  suggestive  of  scepticism. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that,  while  some  well-known  groups  of  coins  are 
assigned  to  this  king  by  general  consent,  the  reasoning  by  which  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  is  too  purely  negative  to  be  convincing.  No  secure 
basis  for  iconography  has  yet  been  established.^  For  the  rest,  it  is  literally 
true  to  say  that  every  writer  who  attempts  to  deal  with  the  subject,  produces 
a  new  portrait  of  Hierax, — a  rule  to  which  I  fear  that  I  am  not  destined  to 
form  any  exception. 

The  set  of  coins  that  has  been  selected  for  detailed  examination  now  is 
that  consisting  of  tetradrachms  on  which  the  diadem  worn  by  the  king  is 
furnished  with  wings.  The  choice  was  determined  by  obvioiis  considerations. 
Firstly,  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  these  pieces 
had  been  issued  from  the  same  mint.  Secondly,  a  preliminary  survey  had 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  portraits  upon  them  varied  in  a  more  nitirked 
degree  than  is  usually  supposed.  If,  then,  it  proved  possible  to  arrange  the 
dififerent  issues  chronologically  on  numismatic  grounds  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  particular  individuals  who  may  have  issued  them,  we  should 
have  a  basis  from  which  deductions  might  with  some  confidence  be  drawn. 


^  See  Buubury's  paper  jHcssim,  and  also  the      the  Num.  Chron.  (1888,  pp.  261  If.), 
note  by  Prof.  Gardner  in  the  same  volume  of 
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The  method  here  outlined  is  not  a  new  one.  A  classic  example  of  its  use 
is  Imboof-Blumer's  admirable  monograph  on  the  money  of  the  Pergamene 
Kings.*  But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  its  application  has  not  yet  been  extended 
to  the  coinage  of  the  Seleucidae. 

The  first  step  necessary  was  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  material.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which  the  owners  or  the 
custodians  of  the  collections  concerned  responded  to  requests  for  casts. 
Thanks  to  their  assistance,  as  well  as  to  that  of  those  who  made  vain  search 
in  other  cabinets,  the  list  that  follows  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  complete. 
It  includes  all  published  examples,  so  far  as  their  present  whereabouts  could 
be  traced,  and  also  several  that  are  now  described  for  the  first  time.  In  two 
instances  (Nos.  27  and  34)  photographic  reproductions  only  were  available. 
In  all  other  cases  either  the  originals  or  good  plaster  casts  have  been  at  my 
disposal  for  study.  Roman  numerals  are  employed  to  indicate  the  chrono- 
logical divisions  into  which  the  series  falls,  parallel  groups  being  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  For  convenience  of  reference, 
Arabic  numerals  have  been  added,  running  consecutively  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  relative  order  as  given  by  these  last  is,  however,  of  small 
importance.  Within  the  main  divisions  the  arrangement  cannot  be  more 
than  roughly  approximate.  Where  different  specimens  are  enumerated 
under  the  same  number,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  from  the  same 
dies  on  both  sides.  Where  the  mathematical  sign  of  equality  is  employed,  it 
means  not  merely  that  the  two  specimens  thus  connected  are  from  the  same 
dies,  but  that  they  are  identical.  All  the  coins  included  in  the  list  are  tetra- 
drachms  of  ordinary  Euboic-Attic  weight. 


LIST  OF  COINS. 

I.  A. 

1.  Head  of  youth  r.,  wearing  winged  |  BAZIAEfiS  Apollo,  naked  but  for 
diadem;  nose  slightly  aquiline;  I  ANT  loXoY  drapery  over  r.  thigh, 
cheek  and  chin  round  and  full;  I       seated  1.  on    omphalos;    he  looks 


border  of  dots. 


along  an  arrow  held,  point  down- 
wards, in  r.;  and  leans  with  I.  on 
top  of  bow,  which  stands  on  the 
ground  behind  him;  in  ex.,  horse 
grazing  r. ;  in  field  1.,  inside  '"«5cr., 
eg  and  1^^. 


PI.  I.,  7  =  Berlin  (Imhoof). 


■*  Die    MUmen  der  I>ijnastU   von   Pergamon       Wisaenschaflen,  1884). 
{Abhandl.    cUr   Kdnigl.   Freitss.    Akademie  der 
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Lb. 


2.  Elderly  male  head  r.,  wearing 
winged  diadem  ;  nose  long  and 
straight;  eye  deeply  sunk ;  cheek 
and  neck  thin,  with  traces  of 
lines;  border  of  dots. 

PI.  I.,  8  =  The  Hague  =  JN'«Hi.  Chron.  1898,  p.  284,  No,  1 


BAZIAEnZ      Similar  type;  beneath,^ 
ANT  loXoY     horse   grazing    r. ;    in 

field  1.  and  r.,  outside  inscr.,   ^s^ 

and<£. 


IL 

BAZIAEnZ     Similar  type  ;  in  front 
ANTIoXoY     of    Apollo's    r.    knee, 
bee  (?)  upwards. 

PI.  I.,  9=  BabeloB,  Rois  dt  Syric,  p.  88,  No.  284.* 


3.  Head  of  youth  r.,  wearing  winged 
diadem  ;  border  of  dots. 


4.  Similar     head ;     cheek      slightly 
fuller ;  border  of  dots. 


BAZIAEnZ      Similar  type;  in  ex., 

ANTI  oXoY     horse    grazing  1.;    in 

field  r.,  outside  inscr.,  C^;  in  ex., 
behind  horse,  y , 

PI.  I.,  lO=The  Hague  =  iVtt»».  Chron.  1898,  p.  234,  No.  2. 


IIL 

5.  Male  head  r.,  wearing  winged  BAZIAEilZ  Similar  type;  in  ex. 
diadem;  adult  type;  border  of  ANT  loXoy  horse  grazing  r. ;  in 
dots.  field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  ^5^  ;   above 

Apollo's  r.  arm,  ^a^. 

PI.  I.,  H  =  Sir  H.    Weber;   H.    0.   0'Hag*n  =  J5M7ifc«ry  Sale  Calal.  ii.   No.  453  =  Leake, 
Num.  Hellen.  Suppl.  p.  4. 


IV.   A. 


6.  Similar  head  r. ;    face   older   and 
less  full. 


PI.  I.,  ia  =  Berlin. 


BAZIAEnZ      Similar   type;    in  ex., 

ANTI  oXoY     horse    grazing    1.;    in 

field    1.    and     r.,    outside     inscr.. 


^  The  use  of  tlie  word  '  beneath  '  implies  that 
there  is  no  exergual  line. 

•  In  the  case  of  8[)eciinens  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  I  give  the  reference  to 
Babelon   only,  except  for  No.  18   which   is   so 


list.  Mionnct  gives  No.  3  nnder  Antiochiis 
Hierax  (v.  pp.  21  f  ).  The  other  Paris  pieces  were 
originally  placed  by  him  under  Anliochus  II. 
(v.  p.  16).  But  in  his  Supplement  (viii.  p.  17) 
be  withdraws  this  atkiibution,  and  aasigns  the 


seriously     niisdescribcd    in    Mionnet    that    it      whole  to  Hierax. 
would  be  diflficult   to  identify  it  in   Babelon's 
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7.  Siraikr. 

Sir  H.  Weber. 

8.  Sayne  die  as  No.  7. 
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BASIAEaZ      Similar   type;  in  ex., 

ANTio  XoY     horse    grazing    1.;    in 

field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  2^  and  -jc^. 


BAZIAEnS      Similar  type;    in   ex., 

ANTI  oXoY     horse   grazing   1.,    the 

ground   being    represented    by    a 

line ;    in    field   1.    and    r.,    outside 

inscr.,  ^  and  [/]. 

PI.  I.,   13  =  E.   J.   Sc\imain  =  Af on  tag  u  Sale  Oatal.,  i.  Xo.   695";    Babcloii,    AV/.f  dc.  Syric, 
p.  29,  No.  214. 

9.  Same  die  as  No.  7.  BAIIAEnS      Similar  type;    in  ex., 

ANTI  oXoY     horse    grazing    I.;    in 
field  1.  and  r.,  outside  inscr.,  ':(  (?) 
and  A(?) 
Babelon,  Rots  dc  Syrie,  \k  30,  No.  216  ;  A.  voii  Petrowicz, 


IV.   B. 


10.  Head  of  boy  r.,  wearing  winged 
diadem. 


PL  II.,  l=:Huutei-. 


BAZIAEHZ     Similar   type;    in  ex., 

ANTloXoY      horse   grjizing    I.,    the 

ground    being    represented    by    a 

line;  in  field  1.  and  r.,  outside  inscr., 

>fand|9j(?) 


11.  Similar  head.® 


BASIAEQZ     Similar  type;    in  ex., 

ANTIoXoY      horse    grazing   r. ;    in 

field  I.,  outside  inscr.,  [^  and  |^. 

F.  McCtean  =  C(tr/Vft(!  Sale  Calalogtie,  No.  2l>9  (PL  X.  8}. 


V.   A. 


12.  Male  head  r..  wearing  winged 
diadem  ;  adult  type  ;  features 
resembling  Nos.  6  ff.,  but 
slightly  idealised. 

PI.  II.,  a  =  Tlie  Hagiic. 


BAZIAEnZ      Similar  type;  in  ex., 

AN  TloXoY     horse    grazing  1.;    in 

field  r.,  outside  inscr.,  .jX/  >  ^^  ^^> 

behind  horse,  ^. 


^  The  speciuien  engraved  in  Vaillant,  Hist.  identical,  with  this  •pecimeo  I  am   unable   to 

[Ugxim  Syriae,  p.  46,  appears  (so  tar  as  one  can  say. 

judge   from    the    imperfect   representation)   to  *  It  is  with  hesitation  that  I  have  decided 

belong    to    this    class.      But     whether    it    is  that  this  is  not  from  the  same  die  as  No.  10. 
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V.  u. 


IJi    Komi  ot"  youth  r.,  wearing  winged 
diadem. 


The  Hague 

14.  Same  die  as  No.  \l]. 

PI.  II.,  3^  Roll  ill  et  Foimvdent. 

15.  Same  die  as  No.  VS. 

PI.  II.,  4  =  The  Hague;  A.  Lo';))beukc. 


BAZIAEflS      Similar  type;    in  ex., 
ANTI  oXoY     horse    grazing    1.;    in 

field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  ^  (?),  and, 

inside  inscr.,  jc(. 


B  A  SI  A  Ens      Similar  type;  beneatli, 

ANTI  oXoy     horse    grazing    1.  :    in 

Held  1.  outside  inscr.,  p^  and  j<^. 


Similar  ;  style  almost  barbarou.s. 


vr. 


16.  Male  head  r.,  wearing  winged 
diadem  ;  adult  type ;  features 
resembling  No.  5,  but  idealised. 


BAZIAEnZ      Similar   type;  in   ex., 

ANTio  XoY     horse   grazing    r. ;    in 

field  1.,  inside  inscr.,  j^  and  ^. 

PI.  II.,  5  =  Babeloij,  A'ow»  (k  Syrie,  p.  29,  No.  212. 


17.  Similar  head.  BAZIAEflZ      Similar  type;    in  ex., 

ANTI  oXoY     horse    grazing   1.  ;    in 

field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  y^  and  J>, 

B.M.C.  i».  14,  No.  l>  (V\.  V.  2)  ;  Berlin  ;  A.  Locbbecke. 

18.  Same  die  as  No.  \7.  BASIAEHZ      Similar  type;    in  ex., 

ANTIoXoY      horse   grazing    !. ;    in 

field  1,,  outside  inscr.,   ^(?)  and 

Ikbelou,  Rota  dc  Syrie,  \i.  29,  No.  215  =  Mionnet  v.  p.  16,  No.  147. 


10.  Similar  head, 

PI.  II.,  B-R.M.C,  p.  14,  No.  7  ;  Berlin. 
20.  Same  die  as  No.  19. 


BAZIAEnZ      Similar  type;  in  ex., 
ANT  loXoY     horse  grazing  1.;  to  1. 
and  r.  of  horse,  ^  and  |^. 


BAZIAEnZ     Similar. 
ANTIOXOY 


J.  Ward  (Greek  Cvins  etc.,  No.  nh)  =  Monlagu  Sale  Catal.  ii.  No.  831. 
H.S. — VOL.    XXIH. 
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2L  Savu  die  as  No.  19^  BAZIAEHS      Similar  type  ;  beneath, 

ANTloXoY       horse  grazing  1.;  to  I. 
and  r.  of  horse,  ^  and  |y|. 

Berlin  ;  Vienna  ;  Muuich  ;  A.  Loebbecke  ;  F.   McClean=  Tobin  Bush  Sale  Catal.  ^o.  202 
(from  the  Huber  Collection). 


22.  Same  die  as  No.  19. 


BASIAEflZ     Similar  type;  beneath, 
ANTloXoY      horse  grazing  1.;  to  1. 
of  horse,  <^  |^. 

Babelon,  Jtoui  de  Syric,  p.  29,  No.   213  ;    Berlin  ;    Turin  (Catalogo  O^nernh  dei  Mmei  di 
Aniichita,  iii.  p.  828,  No.  4559).» 


23.  Same  die  as  No.  19. 


Berlui, 


BAZIAEnZ  Similar  type;  in  ex., 
j  .\UT  loXoy  horse  grazing  1,;  to  1. 
I       and  r.  of  horse,  M  and  t^. 


24.  SiiQ'lar  hea<l. 

PI.  II.,  7  =  B,M.O  \K  14,  No.  6;  Hunter. 

25.  Same  die  as  No.  24. 

G.  Pliilipsen-^Mniitn/  Sale  CiUal.  ii.  452. 

26.  Same  die  as  No.  24, 

Berlin, 

27.  Same  die  as  No.  24. 

Bunbury  Sale  Caial.  ii.  451  (PI.  IV.) 

28.  Same  die  as  No.  24. 

The  Hague. 


BAZIAEnS      Similar  type  ;  beneath, 

AN  TloXoY    liorse    grazing    r. ;    in 

field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  [^  and  K- 


Similar. 


BAZ.IAEnS      Similar  type;    in  ex., 
AN  TloXcY     horse  grazing  1.;  be- 
hind horse,  ^ ;  in  field  r.,  inside 
inscr.,  ^. 


Same  die^   as  No.  2G  ;  with  ^  in 
j)lace  of  ^|x 


B  A  S I A  E  n  Z     Similar  type ;  beneath , 
AN  TloXoY     horse  grazing  I.;  to  1. 
of  horse,  C^  ^, 


•  This  specimen  is  considerably  woni,  but  T       or  of  No.  26,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  which 
am  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  dies.  represents  the  first  form  of  the  die. 

••  I  have  not  seen  the  original  either  of  this 
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Gotha. 


30.  Same  die  as  No.  24. 


BASIAEnZ      Similar  type;  in  ex., 
ANTI  oXoY     horse    graining  r.  ;    in 
field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  ^,  and,  be- 
neath inscr.,  |^, 


BAZIAECOZ      Similar  type;    in  ex., 
ANTI  oXoY     horse   grazing   r. ;    in 
field  1.,  outside  inscr.,  pf^,  and  be- 
neath inscr,,  |^. 

IJeilin  (Inihoof)  =  A^«»J.  Zeil^rhr.,  1895,  PI.  II.,  17  ;  Babclon,  liois  (k  Syrie,  p.  29,  No.  211. 


:)1.  Similar  head. 


BAZIAEOJI      Similar  type;  in  ex., 
ANTI  oXoY     horse   grazing    r. ;   in 

field    1.,    outside    inscr,    ^,    and, 

beneath  inscr.,  fcT  (?)• 


PL  II.,  8  =  Cambridge  =  Leake,  Nan^.  Hellen.,  p.  23 

32.  Similar  head. 


PL  II.,  •  =  The  Hague. 
33.  Similar  head. 


[BAJIIAEHZ  Similar  type  ;  in  ex., 
horse  grazing  1. ;  be- 
fore Apollo's  knee,  female  head  1., 
(helmeted?);    in    field    1.,    above, 


BASIAEnS     Similar  tyj^;    in    ex., 
ANTloXoy      round  shield.^"  to  I.  and 
r.  of  which,  ^  and  J. 

PL  II.,  10  =  Beilin  (Fox)  =  Leake,  Num.  FTellen.  Suppl,  p.  4. 


34.  Similar  head. 


BAIIAEQZ     Similar  type;    in  ex., 
ANTloXoy      round  shield,  to  1.  and 
r.  of  which,  ?  and  ^ 

Catal.  JValcher  de  MolOuin,  No,  2892  (PI.  XXIV.) 

A  technical  point  demands  attention  at  the  outset.  In  his  very  careful 
and  interesting  paper  on  Unpublished  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  Sir  E.  H. 
Bunbury  incidentally  remarks  that  '  we  have  many  instances  of  the  combin- 
ation of  the  same  die  on  the  reverse  with  different  obverses  and  vice  versd!  ^^  As 
applied  to  the  class  of  coins  of  which  Bunbury  was  writing,  the  statement 
requires    modification.     The   list  given    above   does   not   contain   a    single 


*"  Leake  [1.  c.)  describes  this  symbol  as 
"Boeotian  shield  in  wreath."  Dr.  von  Fritze, 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  examine  the 
original  for  me,  writes  that  what  appear  on  the 


electrotype  to  be  the  ends  of  a  wreath,  seem  to 
be  merely  marks  due  to  oxidation. 
•»  Num.  Chron.  1883,  p.  77. 

H  2 
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example  of  a  reverse  die  coinbinei]  with  inure  than  one  obverse.  The  'vice 
vnsci'  on  the  otlier  liand,  is  abundantly  illustrated.  A  precisely  similar 
result  emerges  from  Mr.  Hill's  analysis  of  the  dies  of  a  particular  set  of  the 
coins  of  Nagidus.'-  Otiier  dislricis  present  contrary  instances,  so  that  no 
general  law  can  be  laid  down.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  that,  at  certain 
periods  and  in  certain  places  of  mintage,  the  life  of  an  obverse  die  was  much 
longer  than  the  life  of  a  reverse.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  No 
doubt,  it  is  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  cases  under  coiisidcr- 
ation,  the  reverses  have  magistrates'  signatures.  A  change  of  magistrate 
would  thus  entail  a  change  of  die.  But  there  must  be  some  further  reason. 
For  we  have  examples  of  reverse  dies  which,  though  not  identical,  are  yet 
similar  in  all  essential  points  (Nos.  14  and  15  ;  17  and  18  ;  19  and  20  ;  20. 
30,  and  81),  showing  clearly  that  one  and  the  same  die  did  not  always 
siiftice  for  the  whole  of  a  magistrate's  tcrui  of  otfice.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Nos.  20  and  27,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  magistrate  taking  over  a  reverse 
die  from  his  predecessor  and  making  it  serviceable  by  altering  the  mono- 
gram. The  ultimate  explanation  is  a  mechanical  one.  The  obverse  die. 
which  rested  on  the  anvil,  would  necessarily  be  the  niore  firmly  bedded  of 
the  two.  Its  fellow,  which  received  the  direct  blow  of  the  hammer,  would  be 
more  liable  to  breakage.  It  is  significant  that  all  five  coins  enumerated  under 
No.  21  are  slightly  disfigured  by  traces  of  a  crack  in  the  die  of  the  reverse. 

The  comparatively  short  life  of  the  reverse  die  entailed  a  curious  con- 
sequence. If  it  was  not  destined  to  last  long,  there  was  no  special  induce- 
ment to  take  trouble  about  it.  Hence  it  often  bears  marks  of  careless 
execution.  In  particular,  the  horse  in  the  exergue  is  sometimes  barely 
recognisable.  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  has  drawn  attention  to  similar  carelessness 
on  the  reverses  of  the  Pergamene  regal  coins,^"  and  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth 
informs  me  that  it  is  common  throughout  the  Parthian  series.  Ordinary 
carelessness,  however,  will  hardly  account  for  what  we  find  in  No.  14  as 
compared  with  No.  15  (Plate  II.,  3  and  4).  There  an  obverse  die  is 
associated  first  with  a  normal  reverse,  and  then  with  one  on  which  the  figure 
of  Apollo  betrays  a  rudeness  that  is  almost  barbarous,  the  magistrates' 
signatures  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  minting  apparatus  may  sometimes  have  formed  part  of  the  train  ol  a 
campaigning  army.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  a  reverse  die  met  with 
one  of  the  accidents  to  which  we  have  seen  that  reverse  dies  were  peculiarly 
subject,  there  may  not  always  have  been  at  hand  a  skilled  engraver  ready  to 
make  good  the  defect. 

Passing  from  this  preliminary  consideration,  we  must  deal  first  with  a 
question  that  is  fundamental.     Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  coins  on  our 


"  D.il.C.   Lycnonia,  etc.,   pj*,  xliv.  f.,  foot-  tli.it  engravers  of  inferior  skill  were  employed 

note.  to  cut  the  reverse  dies.     This,  of  course,  is  in 

'*  />ie    Milnzen    der    Dijn.    von    Pcrgamov,  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  view  put  forward 

p.    20.     The   explanation   thert-    suggested    is  above. 
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list  have  a  common  origin,  all  attempts  to  justify  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment will  be  futile.     The  diflferences  underlying  our  ariangement  are  small, 
and,  even  though  it  be  taken  for  granted   that  thoy  followed  one  another  in 
the  same  order  of  succession  everywhere,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that 
the  development  was  simultaneous  at  all  the  mints  throughout  the  Seleucid 
Empire.     Fortunately  the   matter  is  not  one  that  gives  room  for  difterence  of 
opinion.     The  pieces  under  discussion  are  generally  attributed  to  Alexandria 
Troas,  and,  so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  them  are  concerned,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  attribution  is  beyond  dispute.     All  but  throe  (Nos.  3,  33,  and 
34)  have  a  grazing  horse  in  the  exergue  on  the  reverse.     That  the  horse  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  figure  of  Apollo  is  proved  by  its  occurrence, 
in  the  same  position  and  in  an  exactly  similar  attitude,  beneath  the  seated 
figure  of  Zeus  on  tetradrachms  of  the  Alexander  class.^^'     As  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  type,  it  must  be  a  symbol  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Normally,  a  symbol  is  either  a  mint-mark  or  the  crest  of  a  magistrate.     In 
this  case  it  cannot  be  the  crest  of  a  magistrate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  along 
with  various  combinations  of  the  monograms  which  so  obviously  represent 
magistrates'    names.     It  must,  therefore,  be  a   mint-mark,  and,  as  it  is  a 
reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  most  characteristic  coin-type  of  Alexandria 
Troas,    the    conclusion  is    irresistible.     Incidentally  we    can  glean   a   little 
information  as  to  the  arrangements  lor  supervising  the  issue  of  money  at  this 
particular   city.     Two    monograms   appear  on    each  coin.     In  spite  of   the 
variety  with  which  these  monograms  are  combined,  their  total  number  is 
limited;     It  is  clear  that  the  magistracies  attached  to  the  mint  were  held 
in  succession  by  members  of  the  same  family  or  families,  a  practice  that  we 
know  to  have  been  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.     Further, 
of  the  two  magistrates  who  sign  on  each  tetradrachm,  one  held  office  for  a 
longer  period,  tlie  other  for  a  shorter.     Thus,  for  example,  on   Nos.  24  S.  we 
have  the  same  obverse  die  associated  with  seven  diflferent  reverses.     On  all 
seven  reverses  the  monogram  j<^  or  y\is  found,  and  it  occurs  in  combination 
with  at  least  three  other  monograms,  no  one  of  Avhich  can  possibly  conceal 
the  same  name  as  either  of  its  companions.     The  inference  is  plain.     The 
more  important  magistrate's  term  of  office  was  at  least  three  times  as  long 
:\s  that  of  his  colleague.     Not  improbably  it  was  a  good  deal  longer. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  reverse  side  of  the  coins. 
The  evidence  as  to  community  of  origin  is  confirmed  in  an  unusually  inter- 
esting way  by  the  obverse.  In  all  previous  discussions  of  these  pieces  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  significance  of  the  wings  on  the  king's  diadem  wat, 
personal.  The  explanation  most  generally  adopted  is  that  put  forward  by 
Babelon,  who  regards  the  device  as  having  been  originally  adopted  by 
Antiochus  II.  in  order  to  bring  into  prominence  his  descent  through  his  uiother 
Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  from  the  royal  house  of  Anti- 
gonus,  and   therefore  ultimately  from  Perseus."     This  view  I   find   myself 


"*  Miiller,    Nimismalnque    d' Alexandre    h  "  Bab«lon,  Boia  de  Hyrie,  etc.,  pp.  Iv.  f. 

Grand,  Nos.  923  f. 
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unable  to  accept.  The  wings  are  primarily  a  local  mark,  not  a  pereonal  one. 
In  other  words,  in  Alexandria  Troas.and  its  neighbourhood  the  cult  of  the 
Seleucid  monarchs  was  assimilated  to  the  worship  of  some  god  or  hero  who 
was  conventionally  represented  as  wearing  wings  upon  his  head.  The 
discovery  of  an  inscribed  stone  may  one  day  tell  us  who  the  god  or  hero  was. 
When  we  have  learned  that,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  speculate  on 
the  grounds  that  underlay  the  assimilation. 

This  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  wings  was  formed  some  time  ago. 
It  was  strikingly  confirmed  when  I  lighted,  in  the  trays  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  coin  which  is  there  classed  as  No.  10  of  Antiochus  III.  Since 
this  paper  was  begun,  the  piece  I  speak  of  has  been  published  by  Dr.  von 
Fritze  in  Dorpfeld's  Troja  und  Ilion,^^  where  attention  is  drawn  to  a  point 
that  provides  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  contention  advanced 
above.  That  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  the  .tetradrachm  just 
mentioned  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  I.,  6).  Side  by  side  with  it  stands 
the  earliest  example  of  the  winged  diadem  group  (Plate  I.,  7).  A  com- 
parison of  the  reverses  shows  a  general  similarity  of  type  and  inscription. 
The  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  symbol  is  different.  Instead  of  a  grazing 
horse  in  the  exergue,  we  have  in  the  field  I.  the  statue  of  Athena  Ilias,  the 
familiar  coin-type  of  Ilium,  which  must  therefore  have  been  the  issuing,  mint. 
Turning  to  the  other  side,  that  with  the  head  of  the  monarch,  evsn  the 
casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between 
the  two  coins.  Dr.  von  Fritze  points  out  that  both  are  actually  from  the 
same  die,  the  wing  which  appears  on  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  having  been 
added  in  the  interval  between  the  two  strikings.^^  I  am  able  to  say  that  Mr. 
Head  and  his  colleagues  in  the  British  Museum  concur  unreservedly.  At 
Ilium,  therefore,  wings  were  inappropriate.  At  Alexandria  Troas  they  were 
felt  to  be  essential.  As  the  two  towns  were  not  very  far  apart,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  the  cult  to  which  the  wings  bear  witness,  prevailed  only 
within  a  limited  area.  It  was  not,  however,  restricted  to  Alexandria 
Troas  itself.  There  are  other  marks  to  be  accounted  for.  Thus  on 
No.  3  (Plate  I.,  9)  we  have  a  bee  (?).  This  may  be  the  crest  of  Gentinus, 
a  town  of  which  we  know  nothing  except  that  it  was  in  the  Troad,  and 
that  it  was  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  the  children  of 
Aeneas.^^  In  the  fourth  century  B.C.  it  struck  bronze  coins  with  a  bee  as  the 
reverse  type.^^  If  the  wings  could  be  taken  as  furnishing  any  clue  to  the 
site,  this  should  be  looked  for  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  Troas. 
Such  a  situation  would  account  for  the  early  cessation  of  the  autonomous 
coinage.  The  city  would  be  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  new  creation  of 
Antigonus   and  Lysimachus   (310-300   B.C.).      Again,  on    Nos.  33   and   34 


"  P.  480.  No.  14  (Beilage  61,  14).  wing  represonts  the  second  stage.    For  the  pur- 

"  Op.  cil.  p.   504.     Dr.   von   Fritze  regards  {loses  of  our   argument  it  is  quite  immaterial 

the  wing  as  liaving  been  present  on  the  die  in  whether  it  is  an  addition  or  an  erasure  that  we 

its  original  form  and  as  having  been  afterwards  have  to  do  with. 

rf-ased.     Mr.  Head  was  at  first  inclined  to  take  '7  Stepli.  Byz.  s.v. 

this  view,  but  he  now  agrees  with  me  tint  the  '*  B.hf.O.  Troas,  etc..  PI.  x.  Nos.  9  ff. 
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(Plate  IL,  10),  the  place  of  the  grazing  horse  is  occupied  by  a  routid 
shield.  I  cannot  recall  any  city  in  the  Troad  for  which  this  would  be  a 
likely  mint-mark.  It  may  be  the  badge  of  some  small  town  that  has  left 
no  independent  numismatic  memorials.  The  monograms,  it  should  be  added, 
differ  entirely  from  any  found  on  the  tetradrachms  of  Alexandria.  TheiB 
is  still  another  coin  on  our  list  that  calls  for  special  notice.  No.  32  (Platk  II., 
9)  appears  to  be  an  alliance  coin.  In  addition  to  the  grazing  horse  in  the 
exergue,  there  is  a  second  symbol  in  the  field  I.,  probably  a  head  of  Athena, 
although  the  worn  condition  of  the  coin  renders  certainty  impossible.  There 
are  so  many  cities  that  might  have  used  this  as  a  mint-mark  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  attempting  to  choose  between  them. 

Community  of  origin  being  thus,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  established  we 
may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  proposed  chronological  arrangement.  The 
period  within  which  the  whole  series  must  necessarily  fall  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  but  a  brief  one  at  the  best,  and  the  task  of  determining  the  relative 
ages  of  the  individual  pieces  i.^  correspondingly  difficult.  The  reverse  type 
remains  unchanged  throughout,  and  we  are  thrown  back  on  various  con- 
siderations of  a  more  or  less  delicate  character.  Some  are  purely  technical, 
such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  border  of  dots,  the  height  of  the 
relief,  the  breadth  of  the  Jlaii  or  blank  on  which  the  coin  is  struck.  Others 
are  iconographic  or  epigraphic,  But,  whatever  their  nature,  no  one  of  them 
is  so  strong  that,  taken  by  itself,  it  would  carry  conviction.  It  is  on  the 
combination  of  testimony  that  we  must  rely.  Hence  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  different  classes  becomes  imperative.  It  shall  be  as  concise  as  is  con- 
sistent with  clearness. 

Class  I.  consists  of  two  coins.  The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  from 
all  that  follow  by  the  high  relief  in  which  the  obverse  type  is  represented 
(Plate  I.,  7).  This  at  once  suggests  that  it  is  relatively  early,  a  view 
that  is  supported  by  the  border  of  dots  which  encloses  the  head.  For  com- 
parison with  the  issues  of  the  Bithynian  and  Pergamene  kings  shows  that 
we  may  safely  regard  the  border  as  an  index  of  chronology ;  in  these  series  it 
is  found  only  on  the  money  of  the  earlier  kings.  The  piece  that  stands 
second  on  our  list  (Plate  I.,  8)  is  unfortunately  in  poor  condition.  Not 
only  is  the  surface  worn,  but  the  appearance  of  the  dots  that  form  the  border, 
proves  that  the  obverse  has  not.  been  '  cleamy  '  struck  to  begin  with.  But, 
disfigured  as  it  is,  the  border  resembles  the  border  of  No.  1  more  closely  than 
that  of  any  of  the  three  coins  placed  next  in  order.  That  the  magistrate  ^ 
signs  on  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  may  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence.  But  it 
is  worth  noting  that  he  (on a  namesake)  signs  again  on  No.  4,  and  that  after- 
wards we  do  not  find  any  monogram  resembling  his  until  we  reach  ^  in 
Class  VI.  Finally,  our  grouping  is  confirmed  by  the  portraits.  While  the 
two  are  utterly  unlike  one  another,  they  have  this  feature  in  common,  that 
neither  shows  any  affinity  to  anything  else  in  our  series.  If  we  attempted  to 
make  room  for  them  at  any  point,  we  should  interrupt  what  I  trust  may 
prove  to  b    a  continuous  line  of  iconographic  development. 
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The  two  coins  that  compose  Class  II.  are  connected  by  the  closest  of  all 
bonds.  Botli  appear  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of  the  same  individual  at 
about  the  same  period  of  liis  life.  The  face  on  No.  4  (Platk  I.,  10)  is  a 
little  fuller  than  that  on  No.  S  (Plate  1.,  0;.  Perhaps  it  is  slightly  older. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  two  were  struck  at  dirtl-rent 
mints.  The  absence  of  monograms,  no  less  than  the  change  in  the  symbol, 
points  to  some  other  town  than  Alexandria  as  being  responsible  for  No.  3. 
The  slightly  different  treatment  of  the  wing  is  also  worth  noting.  But  the 
mints,  though  different,  are  not  likely  to  have  been  far  apart.  As  we 
have  seen,  they  were  in  all  probability  nearer  than  Ilium  and  Alexandria. 
Consequently  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  appeal,  for  confirmation  of  our  classi- 
fication, to  the  general  similarity  of  style  and  especially  to  the  presence  of  the 
border.  The  dots,  it  may  be  observed,  are  rather  larger  and  rather  more 
widely  separated  than  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  Class. 

Class  III.  can  be  readily  disposed  of  It  contains  only  a  single  coin 
(Plate  I.,  11).  The  border  of  dots,  which  still  lingers,  though  in  a  slightly 
changed  form,  gives  it  priority  over  all  that  come  after  it  in  our  list.  At  the 
same  time,  the  portrait  seems  to  present  us  with  the  fully  matured  head  of 
the  youth  whose  coins  we  placed  in  Class  II.  The  most  p^pmineiit  features 
are  the  long  nose  and  the  pointed  chin,  the  latter  now  exhibiting  a  decided 
tendency  to  become  double. 

Class  IV.  contains  two  parallel  subdivisions,  each  represented  by  two 
different  obverse  dies.  Beginning  with  IV.  A,  we  shall  hardly  require  to 
defend  the  collocation  of  No.  6  (Plate  I.,  12;  and  Nos.  7  ft'.  (Plate  I., 
1:J).  a  reference  to  the  Plate  will  show  not  merely  a  general  similarity  of 
style,  but  a  close  resemblance  in  points  of  detail.  The  ends  of  the  diadem, 
for  example,  are  treated  in  the  same  way  on  both  obverse  dies  ;  so  too  is  the 
hair,  more  especially  the  locks  that  cluster  over  the  forehead ;  there  is  no 
border.  The  portrait  can,  I  think,  be  connected  with  Classes  II.  and  HI. 
The  face,  no  doubt,  is  represented  as  thinned  by  age  ;  but  the  nose  is  un- 
changed, and  the  chin,  if  it  is  no  longer  double,  is  still  brought  forward  to  a 
point.  Turning  next  to  IV.  B,  the  two  obverses  in  which  are  almost  exactly 
aUke,  we  find  that  the  portrait  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  head  we  have 
seen  on  the  coins  of  IV.  A.  We  are  now  in  the  presence  not  of  a  middle- 
aged  or  an  elderly  man,  but  of  a  mere  boy  (Plate  II.,  1).  And  yet  technical 
and  stylistic  considerations  force  us  to  conclude  that  the  coins  are  contempor- 
aneous. Thus,  the  diadem  is  handled  in  the  same  fashion  in  both  .sets. 
Again,  alike  on  No.  8  (where  we  have  the  elderly  head)  and  on  No.  10  (where 
we  have  the  boy),  the  grazing  horse  of  the  reverse  stands  upon  a  line  which 
represents  the  ground — a  refinement  that  occurs  on  no  other  die  throughout 
the  whole  li.st.  Further,  all  the  reverses,  whether  of  IV.  A  or  of  IV.  B,  are 
fiat,  no  concavity  to  speak  of  being  apparent.  In  view  of  what  we  have 
leaiTied  as  to  the  family  character  of  the  magistracy  of  the  mint,  too  much 
importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  the  monograms.  But  it  should  at  least 
be  mentioned  that  each  of  the  six  reverse  dies  involved  bears  one  or. other  of 
T.bree  forms  of  the  .samo  name,  •^,   )(,  or  ^.     I  have  reserved  to  the  last 
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the  most  coiiviucinij  proof  of  homogeneity.  Numismatists  are  familiar  with 
the  phenomenon  of  tiie  bevelled  edge,  which  occiisionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  certain  series.  The  tetradraohms  of  some  of  tiie  Bitiiynian  kings 
provide  a  conspicuous  example.  Mr.  Kill  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
bevelling  must  be  a  direct  residt  of  the  shape  of  the  mould  m  which  ihe  /Ian 
or  blank  was  originally  cast :  it  is  clear  that  the  bevelled  portion  has  remained 
untouched  by  the  die,  because  type  *,nd  legend  invariably  disappear  when  it 
is  reached.  What  the  ultimate  motive  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  important  point  to  notice  now  is  that,  on  the  winged  diadem  coins,  the 
phenomenon  i.s  characteristic  of  (Mass  IV.  and  of  Class  IV.  alone."  To  this 
is  d\ie  the  large  proportion  of  incomplete  and  doubtful  monograms  it  contains. 
No  trace  of  a  bevel  is  visible  on  the  casts  of  Mo.  0  or  of  the  Paris  specimen 
of  No.  8.  But  on  all  the  other  six  coins  in  the  CUass  it  is  quite  unmistakable 
both  on  obverse  and  on  rever.se.  And  I  think  the  pxceptions  are  only 
appaieiit.  In  both  ca.ses  the  originals  are  somewhat  worn,  but  the  flat 
reverses  and  tiie  doubtful  monograms  point  to  the  same  form  of  flan.  The 
whole  Class  appears  to  have  been  struck  at  a  time  when  a  peculiar  variety  of 
casting  mould  was  in  use  at  Alexandria  Troas. 

Throughout  Class  IV  the  coins  tend  to  assume  the  thin,  spread  shape 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  later  tetradrachms  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  greatest  diameter  of  No.  7  for  instance,  is  as  much  as  14  inches. 
In  Class  V  the  tendency  becomes  strongly  marked,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
decided  increase  in  the  concavity  of  the  reverse.  The  similarity  of  fabric  is 
useful  as  confirmatory  evidence,  but  the  real  motive  for  the  grouping  adopted 
lies  in  the  portraits.  On  Nos.  18  and  14  (Plate  II,,  3  and  4)  we  can 
recognise,  in  spite  of  the  inferior  execution,  the  boy  whom  we  have  already 
met  with  on  No.  10  (Plate  II.,  1).  Though  the  face  is  somewhat  older,  it  is 
still  that  of  a  lad  in  his  teens.  On  No.  12  (Plate  II.,  2),  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  trace  through  a  thin  veil  of  idealisation  the  features  that  figured  on 
Nos.  7  flf.  (Plate  I.,  13).  The  gcds  have  given  back  youth  to  the  middle- 
aged  man  of  the  earlier  coins,  just  as  at  a  later  period  they  gave  it  back  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.^ 

In  Class  VI  the  same  process  of  idealising  is  carried  a  stage  further. 
The  double  chin,  so  distinctly  marked  on  some  of  the  examples  (e.g.  Plate 
II.,  5),  shows  that  it  is  the  bead  of  Class JIf.,  rather  than  that  of  Class 
IV.  A,  that  has  been  taken  as  a  model.  The  illustrations  on  Plate  11.  are 
fully  representative,  and  remove  all  need  for  hesitation  about  assigning  the 
ooins  they  depict  to  one  and  the  same  period  ;  the  strong  resemblance 
between  the  portraits  renders  doubt  impossible.  In  fabric  the  pieces  that 
compose  Class  VI.  exhibit  a  slight  reaction  from  those  that  preceded  them 

'"  A  very  slight  tendency  towards  the  same  edge  round  a  considerable  part  of  the  circuni- 

thing  is  noticeable  in  the  Tobin  Bush  specimen  ference.     But  tlie  appearance  presented  is  quite 

of  No.  21,  wlnoh  has  also  a  flat  reverse.     Else-  different  from  the  regular  bevel  of  Class  IV. 

where  1  can  detect  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  *  Compare,      for      example,      in      B.M.a 

sort.     Some  of  tl»o  obverses  in  Class  VI.,  t.g.  Seleitcid  Kings,   PI.    xi.    the   head   on   No.    7 

Mos.  '26,  27,  imd  28,  fall  away   suddenly  ul  the  with  that  on  No.  1^ 
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Indeed,  the  diminution  in  the  spread  of  the  Jlan  might  have  tempted  us  to 
alter  the  sequence,  were  it  not  for  two  weighty  considerations.  The  first  has 
been  aheady  alluded  to,— the  more  decided  fashion  in  which  the  idealising 
of  the  portrait-head  has  been  carried  out.  The  second  is  of  a  different 
character,  but  is  at  least  equally  important.  The  technique  of  the  legends 
indicates  that  the  place  of  Class  VI.  is  at  the  end  of  the  series.  Thus  there 
are  signs  of  the  di sapper. ranee  of  firmness  of  line  on  one  or  two  dies  notably 
on  No.  17  {B.M.C.  Selcncul  Kings,  PI.  v.  2),  where  the  letter.s  show  a  tend- 
ency to  terminate  in  Jots.  Most  significant,  however,  is  the  substitution  of  (J 
for  a  on  No.  30  and  on  No.  31  (?LAJK  II.,  8).  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  return. 

Still  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  evidence  furnished  hy  the  coins 
themselve<5,  we  have  now  to  ask  how  long  a  period  may  be  supposetl  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  issue  of  No.  1  and  the  isstie  of  No.  34.  The  changes  in 
style  and  fabric  have  been  considerable.  We  have  seen  the  dotted  border 
pass  through  one  or  two  tlitferent  phases,  and  then  disappear.  We  have  seen 
the  Jian  broaden  out,  and  then  contract.  We  have  encountered  a  short  space 
during  which  the  fashion  of  the  bevelled  edge  prevailed.  Lastly,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  obverse  of  No.  1  and  the  obverses  of,  say,  Nos.  32  and  33 
(Plate  II.,  9  and  10)  is  so  well  defined  as  to  be  explicable  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  fairly  long  interval  between  them.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  from  a  comparison  of  t^e  portraits.  First  come  two  that 
stand  by  themselves  and  apart.  Next  we  find  a  lad  who  grows  to  manhoml, 
reaches  middle-age,  then  renews  his  youth  and  shines  with  a  preternatural 
beauty  that  points  to  deification.  At  his  side,  and  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  relative  ages  suggest  the  connection  of  father  and  son,  we  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  figure  of  a  boy.  I  do  not  think  afty  numismatist  will  regard 
as  other  than  modest  the  proposal  that  we  should  allow  about  fifty  years  for 
this  process  of  transformation, — technical,  stylistic,  iconographic. 

If  we  have  succeeded,  as  I  trust  we  may  have  done,  in  laying  a  secure 
chronological  foundation,  we  are  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the  literary  records  and 
enquire  how  far  these  and  the  numismatic  memorials  can  be  brought  into 
correspondence.  And,  first,  how  does  the  literary  evidence  bear  on  our 
assumption  that  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  conis  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  a  '  king '  Antiochus  were  struck  at  Alexandria 
Troas  ?  The  first  mon;irch  of  the  name  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  281  B.C. 
At  least  as  early  as  28<),  and  possibly  even  in  203,  he  had  received  from  his 
father  a  .share  in  the  empire  along  with  the  title  of  ^aac\€v<i}^  Till  the 
death  of  Seleucus,  however,  the  direct  authority  of  Antiochus  appears  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  Eastern  provinces.  It  was  only  beyond  the 
Euphrates  that  his  writ  would  run.     All  the  coins  that  can  safely  be  attri- 

2>  Cf.  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  38  ad  Jin.,  and  i.  2450.     I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknovr« 

Appian,  Syr.  59-61,  with  the  data   furnished  ledging  once  for  all  my  obligations  to  Wilcken'a 

hy  thecuueiform  insciiptiona  of  Babylon.     See  admirable  .articles  on  the  early  Antioohi. 
Wilckenin  Vs^nly-Wiaaown^s  Real-Enajclopddif, 
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buted  to  the  period  of  joint  rule  are  of  oriental  origin.  Hence  the  possible 
terminus  a  quo  for  Alexandria  Troaa  must  be  fixed  at  281  B.C.  When 
Antiochus  I.  fell  in  battle  after  a  reign  of  twonty  years,  he  was  directly 
followed  by  a  son  who  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  himself.  Antiochus 
11.  died  in  246  B.C.  His  legitimate  successor  was  his  eldest  son,  Seleucus  II., 
and  here  it  would  seem  for  a  moment  as  if  our  chain  were  broken.  History, 
liowever,  tells  also  of  a  younger  son,  Antiochus,  surnamed  Hierax,  a  mere 
boy,  who,  with  the  support  of  influential  parti.sans,  declined  to  accept  the 
authority  of  his  brother  and  claimed  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  recognition  that  was  actually  extended  to  him  by  Seleucus  wheu  he 
found  his  own  position  seriously  menaced  by  the  pressure  of  a  war  with 
Egypt.  Once  that  pressure  was  removed,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
two  brothers.  The  struggle  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Seleucus.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  ended  until  227  B.C.  when  its  last 
embers  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Hierax.  But,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  was  really  over  two  years  earlier  when  the  pretender  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  territories  that  had  from  the  outset  been  his  stronghold. 
These  territories  were  in  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  their  extent 
the  coins  may  have  something  to  tell  us.  The  important  point  for  our 
present  purpose  is  that  the  year  thus  reached,  229  B.C.,  is  the  latest  teiininus 
ad  quern  that  is  historically  possible.  The  evidence  for  this  demands  closer 
examination. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  story  of  Hierax  is  fragmentary  and  confused.  But 
one  fact  looms  through  the  mists  of  obscurity  in  which  the  drama  is  shrouded. 
In  its  closing  scenes  a  prominent  part  was  played  by  Attalus  of  Pergamum 
who  allied  himself  with  Seleucus.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  acknowledgement  of  his  sovereignty  over  some 
of  the  districts  where  Hierax  had  held  sway.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  Alexandria  Troas  had  passed  under  his  influence  before  the  accession 
of  Antiochus  III.  in  222  B.C.  That  this  was  so  we  learn  from  a  chance 
reference  in  Polybius.  Seleucus  II.  did  not  long  survive  Hierax.  His 
SOD  and  successor,  Seleucus  III.,  was  assassinated  at  the  outset  of  a  campaign 
the  object  of  which  was  to  recover  from  Attalus  the  hereditaiy  domains  of 
the  Seleucid  kings  on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  Antiochus  III.,  who 
followed  Seleucus  III.,  entrusted  to  his  cousin  Achaeus  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  on  th^  threshold  of  which  his  brother  had  fallen.  Achaeus  was  so 
successful  that  he  assumed  the  title  oi  j3a<Ti\€v<i  and  turned  his  arms  against 
his  master.  Antiochus  thereupon  joined  hands  with  Attalus,  and  between 
them  the  usurper  was  crushed.  Now,  in  his  narrative  of  the  events  thus 
summarized,  Polybius  (v.  78)  expressly  mentions  three  cities  which  had 
never  swerved  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Pergamene  King.  These  three  were 
Lampsacus,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Ilium, — lying  all  of  them  in  the  very 
region  to  which  the  coins  will  be  found  to  point  as  the  centre  of  the  power  of 
Hierax.  As  to  what  happened  after  the  death  of  Achaeus,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence.  All  the  probabilities,  however,  are  in  favour  of  concluding  that 
Antiochus  agreed  to  admit  the  claims  of  his  new  ally,  and  that  the  Troad 
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accordingly  remaincil  attaclieil  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergainunn  until  the  death 
of  Attains  in  11)7  Ji.c,  when  for  a  few  brief  years  the  Seleucid  power  was 
again  paramount  in  western  Asia  Minor. 

This  sketch  will  have  made  it  plain  that  there  were  two  periods  during 
which  the  sovereignty  of  princes  named  Antiochus  might  have  been  acknow- 
ledged in  Alexandria  Troas — the  half-century  that  elapsed  from  the  accession 
of  Antiochus  I.  to  the  expulsion  of  Hierax,  and  the  few  years  that  immediately 
preceded  the  battle  of  Magnesia.^^-'  We  cannot  hesitate  between  these  in 
choosing  a  framework  for  our  coins.  The  first  is  of  precisely  the  right  length, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  expected  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
historical  personages  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  variety  of  heads  that 
appear.  As  the  middle  part  of  it  coincides  with  the  reign  of  Antiochtis  II. 
it  is  practically  certain  that  we  shall  find  that  monarch  figuring  in  our 
picture  gallery.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  try  and  discover  some 
'  standard  portrait '  of  hini  by  which  our  impressions  may  be  tested.  The 
task  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  might  seem.  In  his  Seleucid  Kings  Professor 
Gardner  ascribed  to  Hierax  a  gold  stater  of  the  ordinary  Seleucid  type  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  after  the  main  part  of  his  catalogue 
had  been  printed.^^  Four  other  pieces,  more  or  less  similar,  now  lie  beside 
it  in  the  trays,  which  also  contain  no  fewer  than  nine  gold  staters  of 
Antiochus  I.,  as  against  one  which  appears  in  Prof.  Gardner's  Appendix.-^ 
Of  these  fourteen  coins,  thirteen  are  known  to  have  been  brought  at  different 
times  from  Northern  India  or  Afghanistan.  That  the  fourteenth  came  from 
the  same  quarter  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
sented along  with  several  Indian  coins.^*  In  1881,  when  the  provsnance  of 
these  staters  became  apparent,  Prof,  Gardner  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  struck  by  Hierax,  whose  authority  never  extended 
beyond  Asia  Minor.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  original  attribution,  and 
proposed  instead  to  assign  them  to  Antiochus  III.^^  In  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  M.  Babelon.^®  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  they  belong  to 
Antiochus  II.  One  of  them  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  I.,  3),  and  along 
with  it  one  of  the  corresponding  gold  pieces  of  Antiochus  I.  (Plate  I.,  2). 
There  is,  at  the  outset,  a  serious  iconographic  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
attribution  to  Antiochus  III.  The  head  is  quite  youthful,  while  Antiochus 
was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  reconquered  the  far  Eastern  pro- 
vinces that  had  been  lost  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather.  But  the  main 
objection  rests  on  the  surer  ground  of  style  and  'fabric.  A 'careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fourteen  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  has  convinced  me  that 

^'»  Alexandria  Troas  was,  of  ooui-w,  one  of  '^*  It  is  worth  adding  that  there  is  a  specimen 

the  three  cities  wliose  resistance  to  the  claims  of  each  classof  stater  in  the  Bodleian  Collection, 

of  Antiochus  dii-ectly  occasioned  the  inUsrten-  the  proveiuince   being  similar   to  that  of  the 

tion  of  Kome   (Livy,  xxxv.  42).     That  it  ul-  B.M.  coins.     In  his  arrangement,  Prof.  Oman 

tiniately  fell   into  his   power,  seems   probaMc  has  (rightly   as   we   shall    see)    assigned    the 

(soe   Drakenborch'g  note  on  Livy  xxxvii.   Sn,  '  Hierax '  head  to  Antioclius  II. 

S  2).  ■»  J^wn.  Chron.  1881,  p.  11. 

--'  Op.  cil.  p.  110,  1  ;  ri.  xxviii.  It.  »  Roiide  Syrie,  etc.,  p.  Ixxx. 

»  Op.  rU.  p.  108,  1  ;  PI.  xxviii.  Irt. 
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they  are  all  tlie  product  of  one  mint  and  that  they  all  belong  to  practically 
the  same  periwl,  that  is,  to  the  last  years  of  Atjtiochua  1.  and  the  early  years 
of  Antiochus  II.  before  the  revolts  of  Parthia  and  Bactna.  Feeling  that  my 
personal  opinion  on  such  a  nice  question  could  carry  little  weight,  I  put  the 
point  before  Mr.  Head.  After  an  examination  of  the  pieces  concerue<l,  he 
permits  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  were  struck  at  one  mint,  and  that  the  earliest  and  the  latest  can- 
not bo  separated  by  a  longer  interval  than  tive-and-twenty  years  at  the 
outside.  His  judgment,  he  adds,  has  been  formed  solely  on  numismatic 
grounds  and  without  any  reference  to  the  portraits.  This  authoritative 
opinion  makes  Antiochus  III.  as  impossible  as  Hierax,  and  fully  entitles  us 
to  claim  Plate  I.,  '6  as  a  cf.Hdin  portrait  of  Antiochiis  II. 

The  evidence  of  the  gold  coins  can  be  supplemented  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  us  to  restore  to  their  rightful  owner  a  good  many  silver  coins  that 
have  long  been  mis-attributed.  On  Plate  I.,  5  will  be  found  a  character- 
istic specin»en  of  a  head  that  is  usually  describeil  either  as  Hierax  or  as 
Antiochus  III.  The  original  is  in  the  Hunter  Cabinet.  Alongside  of  it  is 
placed  (Platk  I.,  4)  a  reproduction  of  a  British  Museum  coin,^^  which 
bears  a  striking  portrait  of  Antiochus  I.  The  close  resemblance  between  the 
reverses  is  very  remarkable.  The  monograms  in  the  exergue  are  the  same. 
On  both  coins  the  figure  of  Apollo  is  represented  as  wearing  boots,  a  pecu- 
liarity I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  anywhere  except  on  these  and  one 
or  two  similar  pieces.  Here  again  I  appealed  to  Mr.  Head,  and  here  again  I 
I  am  allowed  to  say  that  he  confirms  the  opinion  I  had  been  led  to  form  :  the 
case  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  the  gold  staters.  We  have  thus  provided 
ourselves  with  two  portraits  of  Antiochus  II.,  which  we  may  safely  use  as  aids 
in  attempting  to  identify  the  winged  heads.  But  a  word  of  caution  is 
recpiired.  The  gold  coins  came,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  extreme  East.  I 
have  no  evidence  as  to  the  'provenance  of  the  silver  pieces.  Their  fabric, 
however,  is  not  tliat  of  Asia  Minor.  In  comparing  our  portraits  with  those 
engraved  at  Alexandria  Troas,  we  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  the  wide 
distance  that  separated  the  places  of  issue,  and  must  refrain  from  insisting 
on  too  close  a  resemblance.'^ 

If  we  apply  our  test  pieces  to  Class  I.,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  Antiochus  II.  is  impossible  alike  for  No.  1  and  for  No.  2.  Whom 
then  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  represent  ?  Worn  and  disfigured  as  it  is, 
No.  2  (^ Plate  I.,  8)  can  be  disposed  of  more  readily  than  its  companion. 
There  need  not  be  much  hesitation  in  recognising  on  it  the  features 
of  Antiochus   I.     Iconographically,   no   other   solution   seems   open    to    us. 

■■''  Caxiner,  Seleueid  Kings,  |>.  9,  No.  19.  two    heads  of  Nero    reproduced    in   B.M.C, 

■•*  Difl'eicnces  of  this  sort  Iwtweoii  the  pro-  Oalatin,  etc.,  PI.  xxi.    Nos.   8  and  9.     Some 

duels  of  different  mints  are  familiar  to  niimis-  intereatiug  remarks   by   Botho  Gra«f  on   the 

inntists.     It    could  not  have   been   otherwise,  limitations  of  the  die-cutters  will  he  found  in 

especially  if  a  reign  were  long.     Even  coins  Jahrbuch  des  Kaiserl.   detUaek.   arekat-ol.   In- 

struck  at  tlie  same   mint   sometirnos    present  alUxUs,  xvii.  p.  72. 
extraordinary  couti-asts  ;  see,  for  example,  the 
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Historically,  the  identification  is  not  onl}'  possible  but  probable.  The  relations 
that  subsisted  between  this  monarch  and  the  cities  of  the  Troad  were  excep- 
tionally cordial,  as  we  learn  from  the  so-called  'Sigean*  inscription,  now  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.^^  There  remains  the  head  on 
No.  1.  This  appears  to  be  quite  unlike  any  portrait  to  be  met  with  else- 
where throughout  the  Seleucid  series.  It  bears  even  less  resemblance  to 
Antiochus  I.  or  to  Antiochus  III.  than  it  does  to  Antiochus  II.  Dr.  von 
Fritze,  feeling  the  difficulty,  has  a.ssignod  it  to  Antiochus  Hierax.''^  Such  an 
attribution,  however,  if  accepted,  would  involve  the  immediate,  abandonment 
of  the  chronological  arrangement  which  we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  build 
up.  Besides,  as  we  shall  see,  Hierax  is  otherwise  provided  for.  A  possible 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  suggest  that  the  head  may  be  that  of  a  little 
known  member  of  the  royal  house,  Seleucus,  the  elder  son  of  Antiochus  I. 
Of  this  prince  historians  tell  us  hardly  anything  save  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  father  on  suspicion  of  treachery.^^  It  is  possible  that  he  is 
mentioned  as  ^aaiXev^,  along  with  his  father,  on  another  inscription  from 
the  Troad.^2  ^^  all  events,  it  is  certain — the  cuneiform  records  of  Babylon 
prove  it — that  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  and  title  at  least  from  275  to  269  B.c.^^ 
In  266  his  place  beside  his  father  on  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  is  taken  by 
his  younger  brother  Antiochus.  The  time  of  his  death  can,  therefore,  be 
fixed  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  this  in  turn  helps  us  to  date  our  coin, 
provided  our  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  the  portrait  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  acceptance.     Let  us  look  at  it  more  closely. 

There  is  no  prima  facie  reason  against  it.  Enjoying  the  position  he  did, 
the  ill-fated  prince  might  well  have  left  some  mark  upon  the  currency;  bis 
father  had  struck  coins  as  0aaiX€v<i  while  Seleucus  Nikator  was  still  alive. 
But  an  obvious  objection  suggests  itself  at  once.  Would  it  not  be  stran'^  e 
to  find  a  coin  with  the  portrait  of  a  Seleucus  on  the  one  side  and  the  name 
of  an  Antiochus  on  the  other  ?  An  answer  can  best  be  given  through  the 
unpublished  tetradrichm  from  the  Hunter  Collection  which  is  reproduced  on 
Plate  L,  1,  On  the  obverse  is  a  singularly  fine  portrait  of  Seleucus 
Nikator;  on  the  reverse  is  ihe  head  of  a  horned  horse  with  the  legend 
BAZIAEHS  ANTIoXoY.^4  True,  the  parallel  is  not  perfect ;  the  positions 
of  father  and  son  are  reversed.  But  this,  so  far  from  being  a  difficulty,  is  just 
what  we  might  look  for  in  the  circumstances.  The  Hunter  tetradraclini  is 
one  of  a  group  of  pieces  struck,  during  the  period  of  the  joint  reign,  for  circu- 
lation in  the  Eastern  provinces  where  Antiochus  held  special  authority  as 
viceroy.     It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  it  should  bear  his  name.     On  the 


-''  Hicks',    No.    165    (rp.    279  fr.)^I)ilten-  n^ference  is  to  Seleucus  Nikator. 

beiger',  No.  156  (pp.  238  tf.).  sa  ZciUchr.  filr  Asayr.    vii.    234,  226,  viii. 

"'   rrojn  and  ILwn,  jip.  503  f.  ]08.     Kellschr.  Biblioth.  iii.  2,  136. 

"  Johau.     Auf.    [Fragm.    Ilist.    Grn'^c.    iv.  m  ti,^  conesponiling  drachm  will  be  found 

558,  55).  dcscribeil     in     Imhoof-Bluraer,    Monn.     grecq. 

'^  Ditterberger',    No.  157,    1.    11    (j..    242).  p.     424,     No.    16,      the     monograms     being 

This    is    Wilcken's   view   (Pauly-Wissowa,     i.  different. 
2464).     Ditteuberger  {I.e.)  considers  that    the 
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other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  young  Seleuciis  ever 
exercised  any  special  jurisdiction  in  the  Troud.  Regal  coins  issued  at  Ilium 
and  Alexandria  would  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  minted  in  tiie  name  of 
his  father.  ]f  the  portrait  be  that  of  the  son,  it  must  have  been  placed  upon 
the  coin  because  some  particular  occasion  for  doing  honour  to  the  lad  had 
arisen,  such  an  occasion  as  would  be  afforded,  for  instance,  by  his  original 
elevation  to  the  dignity  ot  iSaa-iXevt;.  That  there  would  be  nothing  very 
unusual  in  a  proceeding  of  the  kind,  we  may  perhaps  learn  from  the  tetra- 
drachms  that  form  Class  II. 

B.abelon  and  Six  have  followed  Mionnet  in  identifying  the  head  which  is 
there  represented  (Plate  I.,  0  and  10)  as  that  of  llierax.^^  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  head  of  Antiochus  II.  On  various  grounds  we  were  led  to  place  it  very 
eaily  in  our  series.  If  we  assign  it  to  Hierax,  we  must  attribute  to  him  all 
the  coins  that  follow,  variety  of  portraiture  notwithstanding.  Further,  if  we 
apply  our  test  pieces,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  a  considerable  resemblance 
between,  say,  Plate  I.,  5  and  Plate  I.,  1).  The  resemblance  is,  indeed, 
striking  if  we  have  regard  to  the  wide  distance  between  East  and  West.  It 
is  true  that  the  latter  represents  a  considerably  younger  face  than  the  former. 
And  this  brings  us  io  the  immediate  point.  If  the  coins  in  Class  II.  repre- 
sent the  second  Antiochus,  they  must  have  been  struck  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  For,  according  to  Eusebius  {Chron.  I.  251),  he  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  died  in  246  B.C.,  and  he  must  therefore  have  been  twenty-four  when 
he  succeeded  Antiochus  Soter  in  2G1  B.C.  We  may  note  that  this  latter  age 
accords  perfectly  with  the  appearance  he  presents  on  the  coins  struck  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  (Plate  I.,  3  and  5).  The  head  on  our  Class  11., 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  youth  some  seven  or  eight  years  younger. 
Here  again,  then,  we  have  a  case  where  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  ^aaCkev^ 
may  have  provided  the  occasion  for  a  special  issue.  The  death  of  Seleucus 
and  the  promotion  of  Antiochus  occuiTed,  as  we  saw  above,  between  269  and 
266  B.C.,  that  is,  after  Antiochus  wa^  seventeen  and  before  he  was  twenty. 
The  search  for  further  parallels  may  justify  a  brief  digression,  especially  as 
this  will  enable  us  to  draw  attention  to  a  current  attribution  that  calls  for 
correction. 

Numismatists  and  collectors  are  familiar  with  the  tetradrachms  that 
have  on  the  obverse  a  childish  head  within  a  fillet  border,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  ordinary  seated  Apollo  with  the  legend  BASIAEHS  ANTIoXoY  (Plate 
II.,  12)  Since  Droysen's  time  the.se  have  been  generally  classed  as  belonging  to 
'  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  III.'  This  classification  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. Wilcken  has  shown  conclusively  that  '  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  III.' 
is  a  phantom.^"  His  existence  was  inferred  by  Droysen  from  an  inscription 
of  Seleucia  Pieria,  which  contains  a  list  of  Seleucidae  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid.^^     The  list  includes  *  SeXey/cou  S(i>r^po<i  koX  'Avtioxov 


»  Babelon,  Jiois  de  Syrie,  p.  38,  No.  284  ;  *  Pauly-Wiasowa,  Real-Eneycl.  I.  2470. 

Six,    Num.    Chron.    1898,    p;    234,    No.    2 ;  "  C./.(7.  iii.  4468. 

Miounet,  v.  p.  23. 
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Kul  'AvTioxov  MeydXov.'  By  way  of  accouuting  for  the  seemingly  superfluous 
fiacri\€u<i,  it  was  supposed  that  Seleucus  III.  had  had  a  young  sou,  called 
Antiochus,  who  was  proclaimed  kiug  on  his  father's  death,  but  was  speedily 
set  aside  in  favour  of  his  masterful  uncle,  Antiochus  III.^*  This  theory 
was  received  almost  without  question  until  lately  when  the  real  explana- 
tion was  furnished  by  a  similar  inscription  discovered  at  Maguesia  on  the 
Maeauder.^^  In  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  list  the  names  are 
given  as  '  /SaaiXito^  "EeXeuKOv  Kal  /Sao-tXew?  'Avrio'^ov  xal  rov  v'lov  aurov 
^aacXico';  'Avtloxov.'  Without  a  doubt  the  reference  is  the  same  iu 
both  cases,  the  person  meant  being  Antiochus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus 
III.,  whose  death  in  193  B.C.  is  recorded  by  Livy  (xxxv.  15),  and  who,  as  we 
know  from  cuneiform  inscriptions,*^  held  rank  as  ^a<TiX€v<;  for  many  years. 
The  fact  that  he  predeceased  his  father  readily  accounts  for  his  position  in 
the  inscription  of  Seleucia. 

The  supposed  son  of  Seleucus  III.  having  disappeared  from  history,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  that  has  so  long  lain  at  his 
credit.  Has  the  prince  who  ousted  him  any  right  to  be  heard  as  a  claimant  ? 
According  to  Polybius  (v.  55)  this  young  Antiochus  was  born  on  the  eve  of 
his  father's  expedition  against  Artabazanes,  that  is,  in  the  year  220  B.C.  He 
would  thus  be  27  at  the  date  of  his  death,  .so  that,  if  the  coins  belong  to  him, 
they  must  have  been  struck  a  very  long  time  before.  That  they  were  all 
issued  about  the  same  period  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  them. 
How  would  the  facts  of  the  case  be  met  by  such  an  hypothesis  as  that 
suggested  to  account  for  the  possible  appearance  of  Seleucus,  son  of 
Antiochus  I.,  on  coins  of  Ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas  ?  In  212  B.C.  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  mention  Antiochus  III.  as  sole  king.  For  four  years 
there  is  a  gap  in  our  documents  and  then,  in  208,  we  find  his  son  Antiochus 
associated  with  him  as  ffaaiXevf;.  In  this  latter  year  the  prince  would  be  a 
boy  of  twelve,  decidedly  too  old  for  the  almost  infantile  features  that  the 
coins  display.  Doubtless  it  might  be  argued  that  the  title  was  bestowed 
upon  him  somewhat  earlier.  His  father  set  out  on  his  great  expedition  to 
the  East  not  later  than  209  B.C.  Preparations  must  have  begun  long  before. 
A  prospective  absence  of  several  years  from  the  scat  of  government  would 
have  to  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
king's  eldest  son  as  ^aaiXevf;  was  one  of  the  precautions  taken.  Such  a 
ceremony,  we  may  be  sure,  would  be  carried  through  with  all  pomp  and 
circumstance.  It  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  it  included  the  issue  of  a  series 
of  coins  which  would  carry  the  likeness  of  the  new  regent  into  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  would,  by  a  happy  accident,  be  able  to 
carry  his  name  also  without  his  father's  rights  being  in  any  way  infringed. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  view,  and  it  is  so  serious  as  to  be  almost  a  fatal 
one,  is  the  extremely  childish  character  of  the  head.*^     On  this  and  other 

*•  Droysen,    HelUnismics.   iii.    2,    121    ff.,  *>  Zeitiiehrift  fUr  Assyr.  \\\i.  109, 

133  ft.  *'  This  is  very  properly  emphasised  by  Mr. 

■"  Otto  Kern,  Die  Imchriften  von  Magnesia  E.  R.  Be  van  in  his  House  of  Seleucus,  which 

am,  Maeander,  No.  61.  waa  published  while  this  paper  was  in  progress. 
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grounds  I  incline  to  favour  au  alternative  solution,  which  will  still  provide  us 
with  the  parallel  for  which  we  are  in  search. 

The  youngest  0a<Ti\€v<;  of  the  Seleucid  line  was,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes,  Antiochus  V.  (Eupator).  According  to  Appian  {Syi\  4G,  66)  he  was  ninr^ 
when  his  father  died,  that  is,  in  164  B.C.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  born 
in  173.  Cuneiform  records  show  that  he  had  received  the  title  of  ^aaiXeix; 
as  early  as  170.*-  Three  would  suit  admirably  for  the  age  of  the  child  upon 
the  coins,  and  all  diflScnlties  would  vanish  if  we  could  suppose  that  Epiphanes, 
when  he  had  his  son  proclaimed  joint-ruler,  had  ordered  the  issue  of  a  special 
series  of  tetradrachms  to  commemorate  the  occasion.  A  systematic  and  care- 
ful examination  of  all  known  specimens  would  probably  lead  to  a  definite  and 
certain  conclusion.  A  survey  of  the  material  at  present  at  my  disposal 
(London,  Paris,  Hunter)  has  shown  that  there  are  distinct  indications  of  an 
affinity  between  the  pieces  we  are  discussing  and  the  earlier  coinage  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Returning  to  the  winged  diadem  series,  we  find  that  our  task  has 
become  comparatively  simple.  In  our  discussion  of  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  youthful  head  which  appears  in  Class  II., 
is  identical  with  that  which  is  found,  at  more  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment, in  Classes  III.,  IV.  A,  V.  A,  and  VI,  If  then  Class  11.  be  attributed  to 
Antiochus  U.,  it  is  to  him  also  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  remaining  pieces  in 
our  list  must  be  given.  This  result  tallies  with  the  ordinarily  accepted  view. 
But  in  the  application  there  is  an  importaut  diflference.  While  the  solitary 
tetradrachm  in  Class  III.  may  well  have  been  struck  during  the  king's  life- 
time, the  whole  of  the  rest  were  probably  issued  after  his  death.  They  form, 
in  fact,  part  of  the  coinage  of  Antiochus  Hierax  and  his  supporters.  The 
suggestion  that  this  might  be  so  was  put  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Six,*' 
who  saw  in  it  a  possible  explanation  of  the  idealisation  of  the  royal  portrait,  a 
characteristic  first  pointed  out  by  Bunbury."  As  my  own  conclusion  was 
reached  independently,  it  will  be  worth  while  trying  to  justify  it. 

Antiochus  II.  is  known  to  have  treated  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
with  exceptional  liberality.  Hence,  indeed,  his  title  of  Theos.  This  policy 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  securing  their  support  against 
Ptolemaic  aggression.  But  the  lustre  that  it  threw  round  his  memory  was 
none  the  less  bright  and  abiding.  If  it  still  lingered  when  he  had  been  dead 
for  a  century,**  it  must  have  been  brilliant  indeed  in  the  years  immediately 
after  he  had  passed  away.  In  such  circumstances  we  can  well  imagine  that, 
just  as  (to  take  a  single  instance)  the  kings  of  Pergamum  for  generations 

Tho  suggestion    thore   made  (vol.  ii.  p.  125)  above  that  in  his  Supplemei-t  Mionnet,  foUow- 

appears,  however,  to  involve  diflRculties  no  less  ing  Visconti,  assigned  all  the  winged   diadem 

serious.     We  do  not  know  how  old  tho  son  of  coins  to  Hierax.     But  he  did  so  in  the  belief 

Seleucus  Philopator  was  when  his  father  died,  thnt  the   head  was  the  head  of  Hierax.     Dr. 

we    do    not    know    whether    his    name    was  Six's  view,  of  course,  is  quite  different. 

Antiochus,   and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  "  JV«m.  Chron.  1888,  p.  80. 

was  ever  proclaimed  <Ba(r«A.<}j.  "See  E.    R.    Bevan,   Hotue  of  SeUwiis,  \, 

••»  Zf.itschr.fUr  Assyr.  viii.  110.  p.  176,  with  refi-rences  there. 

«  Num.,  Chron.  1898,  pp.  234  f.     We  saw 
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placed  upon  their  coins  the  divinized  liead  of  the  founder  of  their  dynasty, 
so  the  fiiends  of  Hierax — he  was  too  young  to  act  for  himself — may  have 
chosen  as  a  type  the  portrait  of  the  monarch  whose  position  they  were 
anxious  that  their  2;ro%«  should  fill.  Can  such  a  priori  reasoning  be  sup- 
ported by  any  direct  evidence  drawn  from  the  coins  themselves?  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  to  begin  with,  that  our  hypothesis  explains  in  the  most  natural 
way  possible  the  appearance  of  the  boyish  head  in  Classes  IV,  B  and  V.  B, 
the  former  of  which  we  saw  to  be  some  years  earlier  than  the  latter.  These, 
alonff  with  IV.  A  and  V.  A,  were  struck  soon  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  an 
event  which  took  place  when  Hierax  was  a  boy  of  about  8.*^  Class  VI.,  which 
supplies  both  the  greatest  variety  of  dies  and  much  the  largest  number  of  indi- 
vidual specimens,  was  minted  a  good  deal  later,  apparently  at  some  point  in  the 
stniirde  when  the  fortunes  of  Hierax  were  in  the  ascendant,  or  at  least  when 
he  had  no  lack  of  bullion  at  his  disposal.  From  the  outset  the  father's  head 
was  used  as  a  type,  but  that  of  the  son  was  at  first  also  emplo3^ed.  On  the 
last  issues  the  former  alone  is  found.  The  portrait  on  Plate  II.,  1,  3,  and  4 
will  then  be  that  of  Hierax,  and  the  coins  concerned  thus  acquire  a  fresh 
interest.  Through  them,  it  may  be  pos.sible  to  identify  other  portraits  of 
him  struck  at  different  mints.'"'''  For  we  are  not  entitled  to  as.sume  that 
Alexandria  Troas  was  the  only  place  where  he  issued  money.  Returning  now 
ti»  llic  points  on  which  our  chronological  arrangement  was  based,  we  may 
t'ii(|uirif  whether  any  of  the.se  can  be  made  t,o  furnish  a  direct  indication  of 
the  ilato  of  any  of  our  (Jlasses. 

That  the  winged  diadem  series  extend.s  over  a  considerable  period,  we 
have  already  seen.  Further,  Clas.s  III.,  which  presents  on  the  obverse  a  fully 
inatiucd  head  of  Antiochus  II.  within  a  border  of  dots  (PLATE  I.,  11), 
must  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  some  years  from  Class  IV.  A,  where  the 
portrait  is  markedly  older  and  where  the  border  of  dots  has  disappeared 
(Plate  I.,  13).  As  Antiochus  II.  was  only  forty  when  he  died,  these 
latter  coins  bring  us  at  least  to  the  very  end  of  his  reign  ;  they  may  well 
have  been  struck  after  his  death.  The  di.s'ip])raraiice  of  the  border  of  dots  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  same  period.  This  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which 
mathematical  precision  is  impossible.  But  it  is  inT,(>,resting  to  see  what  hap- 
pened at  neighbouring  mints.  The  familiar  Seleucid  tetradrachms  which 
have  the  seated  Herakles  as  a  reverse  type, — a  series  that  would  probably 
repay  special  study, — are  attributed  by  common  consent  to  Antiochus  II. 
Presumably  they  were  issued  during  his  lifetime;  the  portrait  is  usually  quite 

*'  According  to  .Justin  (27,  2,  7)  he  was  14  Antioclitis  IL     Simihily,  the  liead  figured  by 

in   238  or  237  n.f.     I  need  hardly  point  out  M.  Th.  Rcinach  in  Ij  Histoirc  par  Ics  Monnnics, 

tliat  the  jiortrait  on  Plate  H.  1  tallies  i-xactly,  so  p.  181,  is  .1  youthful  portrait  of  Antiochus  IIL 

far  as  age  is  concerned,  with  the  theory  that  Much  is  often  made  of  a  suppo.scd  resemblance 

it  represents  Hierax  as  he  was  when  liis  father  to  Seleucus  IL     It  sccnis  to  be  forgotten  that 

died.  family    likenesses    are  at  lea.st  as  apt  to  run 

wj  The  great  majority  of  the  identifications  perpendicularly    as    to    run   horizontally  ;    if 

hitherto   suggested   are    demonstrably   wrong.  Antiochiw  Hierax  was  the  brother  of  Seleucus 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  108  f.)  that  two  sets  of  11. ,  Antiochus  II.  was  his  father  and  Antiochus 

coins  often  given  lo  Hierax  really  belong  to  IIL  his  son. 
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realistic.  They  were  struck  at  difFerent  cities  throughout  Ionia  and  Acolis.^^ 
Now  on  all  of  these,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  king's  portrait  is 
enclosed  by  a  border  of  dots.  Again,  in  the  coinage  of  the  kings  of  Hitlivuia, 
the  dotted  border  is  present  on  the  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  Nicoinedes  I., 
who  died  circa  250  B.C.,  but  it  is  absent  on  those  of  Prusias  I.,  the  next  of  the 
line  who  i.ssued  silver  money  (circa  228-180  B.C.).  Once  more,  on  the  regal 
series  of  Pontus,  which  begins  with  Mithradates  IV.  (circa  250-190  B.C.)  it  is 
not  found  at  all.  The  whole  trend  of  the  evidence  would  lead  ns  to  believe 
that  in  the  north  and  west  of  Asia  Minor  the  border  of  dots  fell  out  of  fashion 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  though  hardly  during  the  lifetime 
of  Antiochus  II.  There  is  one  important  exception.  According  to  Dr.  Imhoof- 
Blumer's  arrangement,  it  survived  at  Pergarnum  well  into  the  reign  of 
Euraenes  II.  (197-159  B.C.).  Such  a  survival  could  be  easily  accounted  for  ; 
the  type  had  long  been  a  conventional  one,  and  association  with  it  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  use  of  the  border. ''^  At  Alexandria  Troas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  adherents  of  Hierax  were  making  a  new  departure,  and  they  would 
be  free  to  dispense  with  an  ornament  that  was  being  abandoned  elsewhere. 
From  every  point  of  view  circa  245  H.c.  would  suit  admirably  for  Class  IV. 

Class  VI.  admits,  I  think,  of  being  dated  more  precisely.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  one  of  our  reasons  for  placing  it  last  in  order  of  time  was 
the  occurrence  of  CO  for  fi  on  two  of  the  dies.  In  publishing  No.  31,  Leake 
long  ago  remarked  upon  it  as  a  very  early  example  of  the  late  form  of  the 
omega.*''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  CO  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Attic  inscriptions 
before  168  B.c.^*'  It  does  not  become  common  there  until  the  Christian 
era.  Authorities  agree  in  stating  that  it  originated  in  Egypt  and  passed 
from  there  to  Sicily  and  to  Asia.  Reinach  gives  circa  230  B.C.  as  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance  on  metal  in  the  land  of  its  origin.^^  If  we 
may  take  this  indication  as  a  guide,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
our  coin-dies  cannot  possibly  have  been  engraved  during  the  lifetime 
of  Antiochus  II.  They  must  bs  assigned  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
'  reign '  of  Hierax,  which  came  to  an  end,  as  we  saw,  in  229  B.C.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  during  at  least  a  part  of  his  career 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendly  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  garrisons  in  the 
cities  of  the  coast,^^  and  presumably  therefore  with  the  court  of  Ptolemy. 


*'  Imhoof-Blumer,  Monn.  grecq.,  p.  426.  Oraccac,  p.  232.     Keinach  well  points  out  that 

*•  "While  this  is  so,   I  confess  that  the  one  cursive  forms  naturally  come  into  use  in  metal 

point  that  has  cau.sed  me  difficulty  in  Imhoof  .s  sooner  than  in  lapidary  inscriptions. 

arrangement,  has  always  been  the  cxtiaordin-  "  Euseb,   Chron.  I.   2v\   {Plolrmaci  auxilHi 

arily    small    allowance  that  it  makes  for    the  frelus  proelium  felici  Mmie  conseruit).     A  few 

long  reign  of  Attains  I.  (241— 197  B.C.).      With  lines  earlier  Ptolemy   is   spoken    of  as   if  he 

charai.teristic   frankness   Dr.  Imhoof  has  him-  had  been  a  supporter  of  Hiera.x,  or  at  least  an 

self  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  deficiency  opponent  of  Scleucus  II.,  in  the  first  stages  of 

(Die  MUnzen  der  Dyn.  von  Pcrg.  p.  27).  the   civil    war.     These    references   will   suffice 

**  Num.  Hellen.  p.  23.  to  make  good   my  point  without  entering  on 

^  C.I.A.  IP,    968.     See  Larfeld   in   Iwan-  tiie  vexed  question  di-scussed  by  IJeloch,  ^i\<or. 

Mailer's  Handbuch  (Bil/s-disziplin^n-  j).  536).  Zeitschr.  1888,  p.  501,  and  "Wilcken  in   Pnuly- 

*i  S.    Reinach,    Trait4  de  I'^pigraph     grrcq.  "Wissowa's  Ucal- Encyd.  i,  2459. 
p.      208.      Of.     Franz,     ElemtnUi    Epigraph. 

r  2 
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One  final  matter  remains  to  be  dealt  with — the  question  of  locality. 
The  coin  figured  on  Plate  II.,  11  belongs  to  a  group  which  must  also  form 
part  of  the  mintage  of  Hierax.     But  for  the  absence  of  wings  on  the  diadem, 
the  head  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  is  found  on  our  Class  VI. 
These  pieces  are  not  very  common.     So  far  as  I  have  noted,  all  of  them 
liave  on  the  reverse  one  or  more  of  the  following  symbols— a  long  torch,  the 
forepart  of  Pegasos,  an  eagle  with  wings  closed, — which  we  may  regard  as 
the   mint-marks   respectively   of  Cyzicus,   of    Lampsacus,   and   of   Abydus. 
Taken  in  conjunction  witli  the  tetradrachms  struck  at  Alexandria  Troas,  they 
give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  '  sphere  of  influence '  Avhich  Hierax  dominated 
before  229  B.C.     The  numismatic  evidence,  however,  points  clearly  to  Alex- 
andria as  the  centre  of  gravity  both  at  this  period  and  also  in  245.     How 
far  does  that  accord  with  the  literary  testimony  ?     Modern  historians  have 
nothing  to  tell  us  of  any  special  bond  between  Hierax  and  Alexandria.     We 
read,  however,  of  a  certain  Alexander,  brother  of  his  mother  Laodice,  who 
was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  pretender  when  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Seleucus  II.     The  sole  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  Alexander  is  the 
following  passage  from  Eusebius  as  given  in  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec. : 
'  Verum  tameii  vioente  adhuc  Calliiiico  Sekii^o,  Antiochus,  minor  natu  /rater 
quictis  sortisque  siuie  impatiens,  adjntorem  favitorcwgue  nadus  est  Alexandrum, 
qui  ct  urhem  Sanies  tenehat  et  Laodices  Dwiris  suae  f rater  erat!  ^^     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  for  our  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Eusebius  we  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  an   Armenian  version.      Now,  if  we  turn  to  the 
same  passage  in  Schoene's  edition  (i.  251),  we  find  the  crucial  words  thus 
rendered:  'Adjiitoreni  enini  et  suppetias  Alexandria  etiam  hahebat,qui  Sardian- 
orum  urhem  tenehat,  qid  et  /rater  matris  ejits  Laodikae  erat.'    Schoene's  critical 
note  shows  that  the  manuscript  evidence  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
locative   (=  '  haghexandi'eah').      The    substitution    of   the    personal   name 
(=  ' haghe,xandre')  in  Miiller's  version  is  due  to  an  emendation  of  Aucher, 
who  found  the  locative  unintelligible.     I  do  not  propose  to  put  forward  any 
interpretation  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands ;  it  is  possible  that  a  personal  name 
may  have  "been  omitted  either  by  a  scribe  or  by  the  Armenian  translator,  or 
by  Eusebius  himself  in  making  his  compilation.     But,  in  the  light  of  what 
the  winged  diadem  coins  have  taught  us  as  to  the  importance  of  Alexandria 
as  a  mint  of  Hierax,  it  seems  clear  that  scholars  should  pause  before  adopting 
Aucher's  remedy.      Unless   and  until  further  evidence  of  his  existence  is 
forthcoming,  '  Alexander,  brother  of  Laodice,'  niu.st  be  banished  from  the 
pages  of  biographical  dictionaries  and  sent  to  join  '  Antiochus,  son  of  Se- 
leucus III.,'  in  the  world  of  shadows. 

George  Macdonald. 


"  Op.  eit.  iii,  p.  710.     Atterapts  have  been  Grieeh.  und  Maked.  Slaaien,   ii.   p.   154,  note  ; 

made  to  identify  the  Alexander  who  ia  supposed  E.    R.  Bevan,  House  of  Seleucus,  i.  p.    327). 

to  be  meationed  hero,   with  the  Alezapdor  of  Against  snch  identifications  there  is  nothing  to 

certain     inscriptions     (Niese,     GeschichU    der  be  said,  provided  his  existence  can  be  proved. 


TWO  HEADS  OF  APOLLO. 
[Plate  III.] 

I. — The  Oldfield  Head  of  Apollo. 

The  beautiful  marble  head  of  Apollo,  which  is  represented  on  PI.  Ill 
was  bequeathed  by  the  late  Edmund  Oldfield,  F.S.A.,  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  According  to  a  note  sent  me  by"  Mrs.  Oldfield,  it  was  successively 
in  the  Poniatowski  and  Brett  collections.  When  it  was  in  the  former  gallery, 
it  was  seen  by  Martin  Wagner,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  Kunsthlatt  of 
1830  (p.  238)  as  closely  similar  to  the  Pourtales  head,  but  differing  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hair.     See  also  Julius  in  Ann.  d.  Inst.  1875,  p.  33. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Overbeck,^  this  head  belongs  to  the 
second  class  of  Apollo-heads  with  the  corymbus ;  a  class  of  which  the  four 
principal  examples  are 

(a)  The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Steinhiiuser  head, 

(/9)  The  Pourtales  head,  and  that  in  the  British  Museum,  bought  of 
Castellani. 

The  Oldfield  head  is  assigned  to  cla.ss  ^  as  clo.sely  resembling  the 
Pourtales  head  (Fig.  1 )  in  most  respects. 

As  however  the  head  has  been  largely  made  up  and  restoi-ed  in  Italian 
workshops,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  an  inquiry  how  much  of  it  is  genuine. 
This  inquiry  is  difficult  because  the  whole  has  been  cleverly  pieced  together 
and  worked  over.  The  simplest  way  of  indicating  the  restorations,  is  by  an 
engraving  in  which  the  restored  parts  are  shaded  (Fig.  2).  It  will  be 
observed  that  not  only  the  neck  but  all  below  the  upper  lip  is  modem,  also 
part  of  the  forehead,  much  of  Ihe  hair,  and  notably  the  crobylus  over  the 
forehead  hjS  well  as  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  greater  part  of  the  face  is 
genuine,  as  well  as  parts  of  .the  hair,  especially  above  the  left  temple,  and  the 
bunch  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is  sad  to  give  up  so  much  of  the  head ; 
but  at  least  enough  remains  to  assure  us  of  the  forms  of  the  face  and  the 
treatment   of  the  hair.     The  scqlptor  who  did  the  restoration  copied  the 


'  KvnslmythologU :  Apolloo,  p.  141. 
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Pourtales  head,  but  in  place  of  a  faithful  imitation  ho  has  attempted  a  more 
detailed  and  elegant  replica,  not  always  successfully.  The  top-knot  or 
crobylus  imitates  the  Pourtales  crobylus  in  its  general  masses,  but  goes  much 
more  into  detail,  with  a  good  deal  of  undercutting.  But  the  parts  of  the 
hair  which  are  genuine,  especially  that  over  the  left  temple,  are  worked  in 
quite  another  fashion,  more  simply  and  flatly,  and  without  any  elaborate 
attempt  at  elegance.     The  head  in  its  original  condition  must   have  com- 


Yin.  1.— TiiK  Pourtales  Head  of  Apou.o 


pared  with  the  Pourtales  head,  much  as  the  Florentine  daughters  of  Niobe 
compare  with  the  Chiaramonti  daughter. 

So  far  as  the  face  of  the  Oldfield  head  is  antique  it  closely  resembles  the 
Pourtales  face,  but  the  eyebrows  are  less  sharply  cut,  and  the  eyes  carry  less 
expression.  Also  the  tear-duct  is  more  clearly  given  in  the  Oldfield  head. 
In  both  heads  the  mouth  is  badly  restored,  with  the  result  in  the  Pourtales 
head  that  the  left  corner  is  short,  while  in  the  Oldfield  head  the  same  corner 
is  long  and  shapeless. 
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From  a  careful  examination  of  such  parts  of  the  hair  as  are  genuine  it 
results,  as  already  stated,  that  the  restorer  has  made  mistakes.  He  has  not 
only  over-elaborate<I  the  crobylus,  but  he  has  put  it  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
made  it  too  large.  Enough  remains  of  the  hair  in  the  genuine  parts  to  prove 
that  the  hair  was  gathered  in  a  top-knot,  but  this  must  have  been  (juite 
small,  as  in  the  Hteinhiiuser  head  of  Apollo.  In  fact  the  Oldfield  head  hcis 
a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  Puurtalcs  head  as  the  Steinhauser 
head  has  to  that  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo:  and  in  each  case  the  restorer  in 


Fig.  2.— Thk  Oldfikld  Head.     (Restorations  shaded.) 


using  the  better  preserved  example  as  a  model  in  restoring  the  worse  pre- 
served example  has  fallen  into  mistakes.  For  example,  in  the  restored  parts 
of  the  Oldfield  head,  the  modern  sculptor  has  closely  copied  the  loose  curls 
over  the  neck  which  mari^  the  Pourtales  head  ;  and  here  he  is  certainly 
wrong,  as  the  curls  on  the  cheeks  of  the  Oldfield  head,  which  are  antique,  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Pourtales  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  setting  the  Oldfield  head  on  the  shoulders  the 
Italian  restorer  has  taken  a  line  of  his  own,  and  has  turned  the  face  much 
to  the  left  and  downward,  thereby  altering  its  expression.     Here  I  think  he 
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\fo\i\d    have    done    better    to    adopt    the   pose    at    present    given   to    the 

Poiirtales  head.' 

The  measurements  of  the  features  of  the  Old  field  head,  so  far  as 
antique,  correspond  approximately  with  those  of  the  Pourtales  head.  Height 
from  chin  to  roots  of  hair  mm.  210 :  distance  between  outer  angles  of  eyes 

mm.  105. 

The  Oldfield  head  is  of  good  Parian  marble  ^ ,  the  restoration  from  the 
mouth  downwards  is  of  Italian  marble  with  blue  streaks;  the  restorations  of 
the  face  and  hair  are  in  a  marble  which  appears  to  be  Parian ;  probably 
fragments  found  with  the  head  were  worked  up  for  this  purpose. 

Taking  together  the  three  heads  of  Overbeck's  class  ;9,  the  Castellani,* 
the  Pourtales,  and  the  Oldfield  heads,  the  question  arises  whether  they  go 
back  to  one  or  to  two  originals.  Dr.  Julius  expresses  his  opinion  that  the 
Castellani  head  is  a  copy  of  a  bronze  original  of  the  second  Attic  school,  and 
that  the  other  two  (which,  of  course  go  together)  represent  a  modification  of 
that  original  which  arose  in  the  time  of  Alexander  or  the  Diadochi.  With 
his  dates  I  should  be  disposed  to  agree.  At  all  events  the  Pourtales  head 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fine  Roman  copy  of  an  original  of  the  earliest  Hellenistic 
age.  This  class  of  head  may  have  originated  with  Leochares,  to  whom  the 
type  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo  is  now  attributed  by  several  archaeologists.  Such 
heads  are  found  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  I  of  Syria,  early  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Oldfield  head  is  doubtless  also  Roman  of  inferior  and  more  timid 
execution,  but  from  the  same  Greek  original. 

I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Overbeck  that  according  to  all  recognized  rules 
of  physiognomy  in  Greek  art,  we  must  regard  the  expression  of  the  Pourtales 
head  as  sad.  The  lines  aind  forms  of  eyes  and  mouth  are  unmistakable,  even 
resembling  those  of  the  Niobe.  Sir  Charles  Newton's  assertion  that  the 
'  earnest  pathos  of  expression '  is  produced  by  the  artist's  attempt '  to  repre- 
sent the  features  of  the  god  while  under  the  influence  of  musical  emotion  and 
inspired  by,  his  theme/  falls  short  of  the  mark,  for  the  expression  of  the  face 
is  not  enthusiastic,  but  sad.  This  fact  is  somewhat  perplexing.  For  it 
certainly  seems  that  Apollo  in  the  Pourtales  and  Oldfield  heads  is  represented 
as  a  musical  deity,  or  even  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  Muses.  And  the 
expression  which  we  should  expect  in  that  case  is  the  expression  of  the 
Apollo  Citharoedus  of  the  Vatican  (Friederichs-Wolters,  No.  1528)— enthu- 
siastic and  triumphant.  ^  The  notion,  familiar  to  the  modern  world,  and 
expressed  by  Shelley  in  his  well-known  line  '  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those 
which  tell  of  saddest  thought,'  is  not  properly  a  Greek  notion.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  bere  the  Citharoedic 

^  Fovmerly  the  Touitales  head  was  set  on  a  *  In    the    British   Museum  :    published   by 

statue  of  Apollo  to  wliich  it  did  not  belong.  L.  Julius  -^nn.  d.  Itut.  1875,  p.  27  :  Men.  d. 

See  Qalleria  Giiutiniana,  PI.  62.  l^ut.  x.  19. 

'*  I  wish  to  thank  Prof.  H.  A    Miere  for  his  *  In  the  poorly  executed  Vatican  Citharoediu 

kindness  in  carefully  examining  the  marble  in  there  is  not  much  expression  in  the  face,  but 

my  company,  and  giving  me  Taluablo  informs-  the  pose  is  decisive. 
tioii  in  regard  to  it. 
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Apollo  is  represented  as  in  a  melancholy  mood.  And  although  such  a  repre- 
sentation is  not  in  the  main  line  of  Greek  artistic  achievement,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  find  parallels.  It  was  tho  Greek.s  who  accepted  the  notion, 
scouted  by  Coleridge  and  Wonisworth,  that  tho  song  of  the  nightingale  is 
sad.  And  in  the  Demeter  of  Cnidus  we  have  a  distinct  example  of  a  sorrow- 
ing deity. 

After  the  ago  of  Alexander,  the  stream  of  Greek  sculpture,  which  had 
until  then  flowed  in  a  few  clearly  marked  channels,  became  less  well  defined 
and  more  dispersed.  Individualism,  which  made  great  inroads  on  public  life, 
affected  art  also ;  so  that  it  becomes  less  easy  than  before  to  attribute  statues 
to  particular  schools  and  periods.  The  Pourtales  and  Oldfield  heads  of  Apollo 
are  a  record  of  the  tendency  and  .the  idealism  of  a  particular  Greek  master 
probably  of  the  third  century,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  to  whom 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  attribute  other  works. 


II. — Head  of  Apollo  from  the  Mausoleum. 

The  head  of  which  a  representation  in  profile  is  here  given  (Fig.  3)  is  by 
no  means  unknown.  It  was  found  by  Sir  Charles  Newton  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Mausoleum,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Historij  of  Discoveries,  II  p.  225. 
It  is  figured  as  a  head  of  Apollo  in  full  face  in  Overbeck's  Kuwlmythologie, 
PI.  20, 1  (Text  III.  p.  127).'  Until  recently  the  front  part  only  of  the  head  was 
exhibited  at  the  British  Museum ;  but  Mr.  Murray  having,  at  my  suggestion, 
applied  to  it  a  back  of  a  head  in  the  store-rooms,  which  also  came  from  Budrum, 
found  that  the  two  fitted  together,  with  actual  joining  surface. 

Overbeck  apparently  did  not  know  of  this  back  part,  which  is  of  im- 
portance, and  he  does  not,  as  I  think,  in  his  text  fully  appreciate  the  head, 
though  he  rightly  decides  that  it  must  represent  Apollo  rather  than 
Dionysus. 

Unlike  almost  all  .the  heads  of  Apollo  of  this  class,  it  is  a  Greek  original 
of  the  fourth  century,  of  very  strong  and  clearly  marked  character,  and  un- 
touched by  restoration  or  working  over.  And  the  find  spot,  '  among  the 
steps  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  Imaum's  field,'  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum, 
gives  us  important  evidence  as  to  its  school.  It  seems  then  worthy  of  a 
somewhat  close  study. 

We  will  begin  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  is  very  diet.ioctive. 
In  this  matter  Overbeck,  being  as  I  have  said  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  has  gone  astray,  and  in  consequence  he  has  'WTY>ngly 
classified  the  head  as  one  of  those  which  have  no  artificial  arrangement  of  the 
hair  in  corymbus  or  topknot.  But  the  hair  of  the  Mausoleum  head  is  all 
drawn  together  in  a  knot  above  the  back  of  the  head,  in  a  fashion  not  unusual 
for  youths  and  young  girls  iii  Greek  art,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

I  may  first  mention  a  group  of  heads  with  such  coiffure  which  represent 


•  Cf.  Brit.  Mua.  Cat.  of  Sculpturt,  u,^».  127,  No.  M68  ;  PI.  XX.  Fig.  J4. 
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Apollo.  They  are  detailed,  to  the  number  of  1 1,  in  Overbeck's  Kunsttnytholot/ic, 
Apollon,  p.  150.  According  to  Overbeck  this  class  of  head  belongs  to  Apollo 
as  mourning  for  Hyacinthus,  a  theory  which  is  bjised  upon  a  group  at 
Deepdene.  in  which  Apollo  is  lepresonted  standing,  and  beside  him  a  boy 
holding  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  discus.  This  theory  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  adequate  foundation.'^  In  any  case  the  heads  of  this  chiss  have  no  near 
likeness  to  that  from  the  Mausoleum. 

Somewhat  nearer  to  our  type  arc  the  heads  mentioned  by  Dr.  Klein  in 
his  Fmxifelische  Stitdien:  first  of  a  young  athlete  at  Boston  (Figs  1-4,  6,  in 


jFig.  3.— Head  from  the  Mattsoleum. 

Klein) ;  second  of  a  Cora  at  Vienna  (Figs  5,  7,  in  Klein) ;  third  of  Apollo  or  a 
nymph  found  at  Smyrna,  and  acquired  by  M.  Fournier.^  The  engraving  of 
this  latter  head  in  Le  Bas  is  so  poor,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  notion 
of  its  style. 

Both  of  these  groups  are  regarded  generally  as  Praxitelean  in  origin. 

Passing  from  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  is  after  all  a  quite 
external  affair,  to  the  character  of  the  fiace,  we  approach  a  difficult  task,  in 
view  of  the  mutilation  of  the  marble.     Anyone  who  examines  the  Plates  of 


'  The  chief  argument  to  prove  that  thU 
group  represents  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus  is  the 
presence  of  tho  discus  in  the  hand  of  the  boy. 
Hut  Michaelis  {Ane.  Marbles  in  Great  Britain, 
p.  281)  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
object  ifl  not   a  discus.     Nor  does   it  appear 


why    Apollo    should    grieve  for    Hyacinthus 
>t'hile  the  boy  was  alive. 

«  Le  Bas,  cd.  Reinach,  PI.  143,  3.  The 
date  is  given  by  M.  Beinach  as  the  Rrst 
century  B.c.     He  regards  the  head  as  female. 
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the  JCunstmytholof/ie  will  sec  that  this  head  stands  very  much  by  itself.  The 
fon'head  is  narrow  and  triangular,  with  a  marked  swelling  above  the  nose. 
The  whole  aspect  is  impassioned.  The  eyes  are  long  and  very  narrov/,  the 
lower  lid  being  almost  straight. 

Tlu!  parts  about  the  eyes  are  carefully  and  expressively  modelled.  The 
mouth  is  short  and  full,  but  much  injured.  The  outline  of  the  whole  face  is 
a  long  oval,  the  proportion  of  length  to  breath  being  about  10  to  7."  From 
the  neck  the  face  is  turned  to  the  left. 

It  appeai-s  certain  that  this  head  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
more  than  likely  that  it  is  by  Scopas  or  one  of  his  companions  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  Mausoleum,  since  it  was  found  on  the  spot.  And  from  our 
brief  description  of  the  head  it  will  appear  that  the  internal  evidence  corre- 
.sponds  to  the  external.  The  treatment  of  the  parts  about  the  eyes  is  such  as 
belongs  altogether  to  the  second  Attic  school.  Let  us  then  look  among  the 
works  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Mausoleum,  to  see  if  we  can  find  anything 
analogous. 

It  is  astonishing  how  greatly  our  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  sculptora 
of  the  Mausoleum  has  increased  in  recent  years.  When  Brunn  wrote  his 
treatise  on  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  attempted  to  portion  it  out 
between  the  four,  Scopas,  Leochares^  Bryaxis  and  Timotheus,  we  knew  but 
little  about  any  of  these  sculptors,  and  Brunn's  grounds  for  attribution  were 
mostly  a  pricn-i.  But  now,  as  specimens  of  the  work  of  Scopas  we  have  the 
heads  from  Tegea,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  Ganymede  of  Leochares,^**  we  have 
the  basis  of  a  trophy  of  Bryaxis,  and  pedimental  figures  from  Epidaurus  which 
are  probably  by  Timotheus.  Thus  in  dealing  with  this  school  of  artists  we 
are  on  very  firm  ground.  We  are  not  working  from  Roman  copies  which  may 
or  may  not  faithfully  represent  the  originals ;  but  mostly  from  those  originals 
themselves. 

Unfortunately,  no  Greek  original  among  these  is  very  helpful  for  the 
assignment  or  identification  of  the  Mausoleum  head.  The  heads  from  Tegea, 
with  their  massive  framework,  eager  expression,  and  wide-open  eyes,  super- 
ficially present  a  contrast  to  ours.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  fairly  trace  a 
general  likeness  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  charioteer  from  the  smaller 
frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  a  somewhat  near  parallel  to  the  long,  narrow 
eyes  with  straight  under  lids  may  be  found  in  the  heads  of  Herakles  of  the 
poplar-crowned  type,  which  are  usually  given  to  Scopas.^^ 

A  head  which  we  must  also  compare  with  ours  is  that  of  the  Apollo 
Citharoedus  of  the  Vatican."  Apollo  here  appears  with  his  attendant 
Muses,  advancing  in  a  fervour  of  inspiration,  playing  the  lyre  with  both 
hands.     This  statue  has  by  most  archaeologists  been  regarded  as  a  copy  of 


•  Height  from   chin   to  roola  of  hair  mm.  but  recent. studies  put  it  on  a  firmer  baaia. 

255;    from    chin    to    line    of  eyebrows    180;  ^^  R&m.  Mitlhcil.  \\,V\.  Z,  9.     S«e  below, 

between  further  corners  of  ey(3  alwut  122,  but  "  Ovorbeck,  Kumlviythcl.  Apollo,  PI.  XXI. 

the  marble  ia  broken  away  at  the  riglit  eye.  32  :  text,  p.  185  ;  where  the  various  engrav- 

"  This  is  of  course  not  a  new  attribution  ;  ings  of  the  statue  are  enumerated. 
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the  Palatine  Apollo  of  Scopas,'-^  whicli  appears  to  have  been  brought  by 
Augustus  from  Rhainnus  in  Attica  and  dedicated  at  Rome.  Since,  however, 
Overbeck  has  called  this  attribution  in  question,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

On  several  of  the  coins  of  Nero,  the  Emperor  is  represented  in  an 
altitude  almost  identical  with  the  Vatican  statue.  We  might  be  sure  before- 
hand that  this  Neronian  statue  would  he  an  adaptation  of  a  celebrated  Greek 
original.  And  that  the  Greek  original  which  was  copied  in  this  case  belongs 
to  the  fourth  century-  cannot  be  doubted,  since  such  a  type  appears  on  several 
Greek  and  Italian  vases  of  the  fourth  century.^*  It  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
type  common  on  black-figured  and  early  red-figured  vases,^^  an  adaptation 
which  can  only  have  been  made  by  a  great  sculptor  of  the  second  Attic  school, 
and  which  seems  to  have  rapidly  secured  fame  in  Greece.  The  statue  is  well- 
suit^  to  an  ardent,  innovating,  life-giving  sculptor,  like  Scopas :  and  the  words 
ill  which  Propertius  describes  the  Palatine  statue  of  Scopas, '  Pythius  in  longa 
carmina  veste  sonat,'  apply  to  it  perfectly.  Thus,  though  we  arc  unable  to  con- 
struct a  complete  chain  of  argument  to  prove  the  Vatican  statue  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
woric  of  Scopas,  we  can  certainly  see  that  that  view  has  a  strong  probability 
in  its  favour,** 

At  first  sight  the  joints  of  contrast  between  the  Mausoleum  head  and 
the  head  of  the  V-atican  Citharoedus  will  be  more  obvious  than  the  points  of 
likeness.  But  we  must  consider  that  the  Vatican  head  is  a  Roman  copy  of 
a  superficial  kind,  and  shows  none  of  the  delicacy  of  expression  and  model- 
ling which  we  should  expect  in  a  fourth  century  original,  and  which  we  find 
in  the  Mausoleum  head.  When  we  conie  to  compare  the  two  heads,  detail 
by  detail,  the  difference  is  by  no  means  so  great.  The  forms  of  forehead,  eye 
and  mouth,  and  the  generaloutlines  of  the  face  are  really  not  very  different 
in  the  two  heads.  The  Mausoleum  head  cannot  have  belonged  to.  a  figure  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  statue,  for  it  is  turned  to  the  left  and  not  to  the 
right,  in  which  latter  directidn,  away  from  the  lyre,  the  head  of  the  musical 
Apollo  is  usually  turned. 

The  results  of  oUr  investigation  are  scarcely  definite.  It  is,  however, 
most  probable  that  the  head  is  of  a  musical  Apollo  :  the  inspired,  and  to  some 
degree  sensuous,  expression  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  does  not  belong  to  an 
Apollo  of  the  type  of  the  Palatine  work  of  Scopas,  yet  it  may  be  the  head  of 
a  musical  Apollo  by  Scopas  of  another  type ;  and  in  fact  in  spite  of  the 
differences  between  this  head  and  those  from  Tegea.  thf^ro.  is  StiflScient 
likeness  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  parts  about  the  eyes  t^  make  one 
think  that  all  these  may  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 


"  Pliuy,   N.H.    xxxvi.    25 ;   Tropcrtiiw   II.  "  The  objections  brought  against  this  view 

^^t  i'  by  Overbeck  will  be  found  in  his  Kumtmythol.: 

"  list  in  Overbeck,  K.if. :  Apollon,  p.  323  ;  Apollon,   p.  186.  .  They  are  largely  based  on 

Plates  XXI.  18.;  XXIV.  20,  24,  26,  XXV.  8.  coins  of  Augustus  and  Commodus.     Whilu  I 

A  relief  on  a  well-head  of  the.  Louvre,    PI.  am  unable  to  explain  the  inconsistencies  put 

XXI.  .14.  forward  by  Overbeck,  they  do.  not  >eem  to  mt 

"  LUt,  ibi4..f.  322.  fat»l  to  the. attribution. 
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But  though  this  soeins  to  me  the  most  probable  theory,  it  cannot  claim 
anything  like  ceitsvinty.  The  head  may  belong  to  an  Apollo  by  Leochares  or 
Timothcus.  Certainly  it  is  a  work  of  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
Mausoleum. 

1  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  possibility  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  among  the  sculpture  from   tht;   jMausoieum  some  other  fragments 


Fic  4. 


belonging  to  the  same  statue  as  our  head.  And  on  visiting  the  Mausoleum 
Room  at  the  Britisli  Museum,  my  eye  at  once  alighted  on  a  fragment  of  a 
shoulder'^  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  above  (Fig.  4).  A  head  had  been 
worked  separately  and  let  in.     That  this  shoulder  belonged  to  an  Apollo 


'^  It  is  thus  described  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Sculpture  (ii,  p.  128  ;  No.  1061). 
'  Bight  shoulder  of  a  draped  figure,  broken  off* 
hnlf-way  down  the  upper  arm.  The  figure 
wore  a  sleeved  chiton,  and  a  large  mantle, 
which  was  thrown,  back  over  the  shoulders. 
The  head  of  the  statue  was  sepsralely  woiked, 


and  set  in  a  socket.  The  back  is  broken 
away.'  There  seems  to  be  no  record  where 
exactly  the  shoulder  was  found  ;  but  probably 
it  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, with  our  head  and  with  many  fragments 
of  statues. 
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Citharoedus  wjis  ;u.  onco  obvious :  the  way  in  Nvhieh  the  mantle  was  thrown 
])ack  from  the  shoulder,  to  1<mvc  tlic  arms  free,  and  the  sleeves,  make  this 
clear.  Having  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray,  a  cast  of  the 
fragment,  I  have  tried  experiments  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  could  have 
belonged  to  the  same  statue  as  our  head.  The  result  cannot  be  said  to  be 
conclusive,  as  there  is  no  touching  surface:  but  the  connexion  seems  to  me 
})robable. 

At  first  sight  the  head  seems  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the 
shoulder.  But  it  seems  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demetcr  of  Cnidus,  the 
head  with  drapery  attached  ^^  was  let  into  a  large  hole,  and  the  size  of  this 
hole  makes  the  sliouldcr  look  smaller  than  it  is.  The  arm  is  of  ver}'  large 
size.  The  whole  figure  to  which  shoulder  and  head  alike  belong  would  be 
on  the  scale  of  the  Deidamia  of  the  Olympian  Pediment,  or  the  Niobe  of 
Florence.  The  drapery  is  of  inferior  work  to  the  head  :  but  here  again  we 
can  cite  as  parallels  the  Maiisolus  and  the  Demeter  of  Cnidus.  I  can  find  no 
conclusive  reason  why  head  and  shoulder  should  not  belong  together:  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  were  in  connexion  with  the  Mausoleum  two  colossal 
statues  of  the  Citharoedic  Apollo.  The  acc<>mpanying  cut  (Fig.  4)  will  give 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  problem.  The  blow  which  broke  the  head  in 
two  must  have  been  one  of  great  violence  ;  the  same  blow  may  have  driven  in 
the  base  of  the  head  with  such  force  as  to  have  broken  the  statue  below  to 
pieces. 

Supposing  that  we  have  here  tlio  remains  of  an  Apollo  Citharocdus,  we 
are  unable  to  .say  whether  the  st;Uue  was  seated  or  standing.  The  head  was 
turned  towards  the  left  shoulder  and  the  lyre,  which  is  not  usual  but  not 
unexampled:  see  KunMviytlwI.  pi.  XXI.  29,  33,  34:^*^  it  was  also  uptumed, 
which  is  natural.  In  any  case  we  have  interesting  fresh  material  for  tl'O 
study  of  the  Citharoedic  type  of  Apollo,  and  of  fourth  century  art. 

III. — Scopas  and  Zysippus. 

Since  we  have  been  treating  of  the  works  of  Scopas,  it  seems  not  out  of 
place,  in  concluding  this  paper,  to  .say  a  few  words  as  to  the  present  state  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Scopaic  question,  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  the  master. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  heads  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Tegea,  Scopas  has  been  to  us  one  of  the  most  distinctively  marked  of  ancient 
.sculptors.  That  thorjc  heads  must  be  taken  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  style 
is  univers-aliy  conceded  ;  and  their  features,  the  deep  skull,  the  powerful  bony 
framework,  the  overshadowing  eyebrow,  the  large  eye  and  the  breathing 
mouth,  have  been  taken  as  definite  traits  of  this  .sculptor.  As  a  result  of 
a  comparison  with  the.se  heads  other  works,  such  as  the  Meleager  of  the 


'•Besides    the    drapery    the    fibula    which  "  Compare  the  coin  of  Argos  :  JVionwffi.  Com- 

fastened   it  moat   have  been  attached   to   the      vicnt.  on  Pautaniag,  I.  xxiii.  ic. 
head. 
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Vatican,  tho  poplar-crowned  Horacles,-'^  an<l  the  tonialo  heads  of  Athens  and 
Berlin  (Brunn's  Denkinaelcr  Xo.  174)  have  been  regarded  as  copies  of 
oiiginals  by  Scopas.  But  although  this  view  rests  on  sonic  foundation,  1 
think  that  we  are  compelled  to  re-examine  it  in  the  light  of  an  important 
recent  discovery,  that  of  the  statue  of  Agijvs,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
marble  tigurcs  set  up  by  Daochos  at  Delphi,  and  described  by  M.  HonioUe  in 
the  BulUtin  dc  CcoTcsp.  HeUeniqii^  for  1809. 

With  this  figure  of  Agias  was  fijund  at  Delphi  an  inscription ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Preuner-^  hiis  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  among  tlu-  ptipcrs  of  Stackel- 
berg  an  inscription  copied  by  him  in  Thessaly,  and  almost  i«lentical  with  that 
at  Delphi  just  mentioned,  but  adding  the  important  f;ict  of  the  name  of 
Lvsippus  as  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Preunei-  draws  the  inference  that  the  statue  of 
Agias  is  a  replica  in  marble  of  a  statue  in  bronze  .set  up  by  Lysippus  in 
Thessaly :  and  M.  Homolle  adds  --  '  la  restitution  me  parait  juste  et  seule 
possible.'  If  this  be  the  case,  we  have  now  a  far  better  authenticated  speci- 
men of  the  .style  of  Lysippus  than  anything  that  we  ])oss'ssed  before.  The 
Agias  is  not  actually  a  work  of  this  great  master:  but  it  is  a  copy,  probably 
a  contemjMDrar}'  copy,  of  such  a  work.  It  represents  an  athlete  who  had  won 
many  victories  a  century  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  statue  ;  so  it  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  portrait,  but  rather  an  ideal  athlete  reflecting  fully  the 
style  of  Lysippus. 

Before  the  evidence  of  a  Lysippic  origin  of  this  statue  had  been  dis- 
covered, M.  Homolle  had  found  in  the  whole  group  of  statues  to  which  it 
belongs  more  of  Scopas  than  of  Ly.sippus  :  '  L'anaiyse  dn  style ....  pcrraet  de 
decouvrir  les  influences  melaugees  de  PraxitOlc  de  Scopa,«:  et  de  Lysipjx',  dans 
les  types  les  poses  et  les  proportions.  C'est  du  seci>iid  «{ne  le  charactere 
parait  le  mieux  marque,  et  c'est  dans  son  ecole  que  TaMivre  aura  ete  cxecutee. 
And,  in  fact,  so  long  as  the  head  of  the  Vatican  A})oxyomenus  was  our 
type  of  the  heads  of  Lysippus,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  head  of  Agias 
should  be  attributed  to  the  school,  not  of  Lysippus,  but  of  Scopas.  The  arch 
of  the  eyebrows,  the  intense  expression,  the  parted  lips,  remind  us  of  the 
Tegean  heads,  though  at  the  same  time  there  arc  not  inconsiderable  differ- 
ences :  the  head  of  Agias  for  example  is  less  deep  from  back  to  front,  and  his 
eyes  are  less  full. 

The  figure  of  Agias  is  not  a  first-rate  work  of  art :  it  is  of  somewhat 
careless  finish :  though  the  worst  features,  the  thick  ankles,  and  short  lower- 
legs,  are  due  to  modem  restoration.  But  such  as  it  is,  we  are  Iwund  to  take 
it  as  our  best  evidence  for  the  style  of  Lysippus;  the  Apo.xyomenus  has  no 
such  claims  to  be  regarded  as  evidence,  for  it  is  attributed  to  the  master  only 
on  internal  evidence.  Thus  the  new  discovery  amounts  to  something  like  a 
revohition.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  all  its  bearings:  that  is  a  work 
which  inust  be  done  by  someone  else ;  but  it  is  a  ttisk  of  great  difficulty  and 


2"  See  especially  Gratf  in  n(},n.  MiUhcil.  iv.  Corresp.  Hdlhi.  for  1899,  p.  422. 

"  Sec  K    rreumr,  Ein  DeliihiscJus   Weihge-  -■  Bull.  Coir.  Hell.  1897,  p.  598. 

scJienk,  1900  ;  and   L.   Homolle  in  Bitllclin  dc 
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complexity.  I  will  make  a  few  observations,  first  on  the  type  of  head,  and  next 
on  the  type  of  body,  which  we  must  apparently  regard  as  Lysippic 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Tegean  heads,  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  deep  set  eye,  the  overhanging  brow  and  the  breathing  mouth  as 
Lysippic  peculiarities.  They  were  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  representations 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  especially  on  coins  ;  and  the  type  of  Alexander, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  fixed  by  Lysippus.  But  when  the  Tegean  heads 
were  found  we  had  to  allow  that  these  traits  belonged  also  to  the  works  of 
Scopaa  The  next  step  was  natural :  in  view  of  the  head  of  the  Apoxyouienus, 
we  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  traits  in  question  belonged  specially  to 
Scopas,  and  that  Lysippus  was  less  animated  and  more  conventional  in  his 
art.*^  But  now  if  we  take  into  account  the  head  of  Agias  we  must  retrace 
our  steps,  and  allow  that  Lysippus  was  in  his  own  way  as  notable  for  these 
traits  as  Scopas.  We  must  henceforth  content  ourselves  with  a  much  finer 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two  masters,  who  apparently  had  much  in 
common. 

Next  as  regards  physical  type.  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  print  an  observa- 
tion which  I  have  to  make.  Placing  side  by  side  the  statue  of  Agias  and  that 
of  the  young  Heracles  of  the  Lansdowne  Collection,^*  which  is  now  usually 
regarded  as  Scopaic,  one  finds  them  to  be  almost  identical  in  pose  type  and 
proportions.  The  Lansdowne  Heracles  is  then  definitely  a  Lysippic  work,  as 
Michaelis  had  already  judged. ^^  Point  by  point  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
Agias,  with  two  notable  exceptions.  First,  it  is  more  powerful  and  solid, 
with  thicker  neck,  broader  shoulders,  and  more  strongly  marked  muscles  ;  in 
the  back  in  particular  the  forms  of  the  muscles  under  the  skin  are  more 
strongly  accentuated.  This  greater  force  and  solidity  is  obviously  appropriate 
to  Heracles,  as  compared  with  n  mere  human  athlete.  And  second,  the  head 
does  not  resemble  the  head  of  Agias :  rather  it  is  like  the  type  found  in  the 
head  of  the  '  Meleager  '  of  the  Vatican,  and  hitherto  given  to  Scopas.  But  is 
this  type  of  head  really  of  Scopas  ?  It  has  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Tegean  heads  :  but  it  is  not  strikingly  like  them.  One  can  see  that  the  head 
in  Antike  Denkmaeler  I.  40  is  like  the  work  of  Scopas.  And  one  may  allow  a 
strong  influence  of  Scopas  in  the  heads  of  Heracles  in  the  poplar-wreath. 
But  the  Meleager  head  seems  to  me  so  distant  from  these,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  given  to  the  same  master.  It  has  become  an  eclectic,  ordinary 
type :  and  the  sculptor  who  made  the  Lansdowne  Heracles  adopted  it  as  one 
familiar  to  him,  while  in  the  body  he  certainly  followed  Lysippus. 

In  fact,  if  one  places  the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican  side  by  side  with  the 
Agias  and  the  Lansdowne  figure,  it  will  present  anything  but  a  contrast 
with  them.  To  judge  from  photographs  of  the  Meleager,  the  bodily  type  and 
the  head  alike  would  seem,  in  view  of  our  new  evidence,  to  be  rather  in  the 


2*  Mrs.  Strong,  in  the  Clasiieal  Jitview  for  aa  this  in  regard  to  Lysippus  has  never  been 
April;  WOl  (p.   188),   writes,   '  the  expression  jnstified  by  the  evidence,  and  is  in  direct  con- 
has  the  true  Skopasian  inwardness,  -of  which  tradiction  to  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
the    superficial  externalizing  tysippos  shows  **  Speeimen»,  i.  PI.  40  :  Clarao,  v.  788,  1978. 
himself  incapabli;.'     Sj  sweeping  a  htatetnent  ^  Anc.  Marh.  in  OreM  Britain,  p.  451. 
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style    of   Lysippus  than    of  Scopas.     But  of  course   without  study  of  the 
original,  or  at  all  events  of  a  cast,  1  cannot  go  further  in  this  matter. 

On  the  other  hand  the  only  figure  of  Heracles  attached   to  a  head  of 
the  poplar-crowned  type,  which  is  in  the  Louvre,^*  is  of  a  thoroughly  ditt'orent 


Fig.  5a.— Statijk  of  Arias  from  DKt.rHt.  Fio.  56.— Toe  Lansdowne  Heracles. 

character,  thick-set  and  clumsy.  Whether  it  is  in  the  style  of  Scopas  or 
not  we  have  scarcely  any  means  of  judging ;  certainly  it  is  so  poor  a  work 
that  it  can  have  no  close  relation  to  the  master.     But  it  does  not  seem  to 


".iRdm.  MiUheil.  iv.  p.  198. 
H.S. — VOL.  XXXIII, 
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have  anything  to  do  with  L}sip}>us.  It  would  look  then  as  if  tho  result  of  a 
closer  txauiiunhoii  might  be  to  retain  the  Hi  incles  t\pe  for  Scopas  and  to 
assign  the  Meleager  type  to  Lysippus.  But  1  niako  this  suggestion  in  a 
merely  tentativo  way.  Tn  fact  Si-opas  and  Lysip])us  were  as  sculptors  more 
nearly  akin  Ihnn  wc  had  hitherto  at  all  ijungined. 

Anothei'  work  of  the  fourth  eL-nturx  which  has  a  striking  likeness  to 
the  Agias  and  the  I^ansdowne  Heracles  is  the  l)eautiful  sepulchial  relief 
front  the  llissus.-'  The  likeness  of  the  liead  of  the  young  athlete  in  this 
relief  to  the  head  of  Agias  is  striking.  Although  the  influence  of  the  second 
Attic  school  (k»minated  the  tombs  of  Attica  in  the  fourth  centur},  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  that  school  had  a  monopoly  in  their  execution,  or  that 
an  Argive  artist  may  not  sometimes  h;ive  bfcn  employe(k 

It  at  once  appears  that  if  the  Lnnsdownc;  figure  gives  us  a  Lysippic 
type  of  Heracles,  L\si])pus  can  hiive  but  a  very  distant  connexion  with 
such  an  ixtreine  and  exaggeiatcd  work  as  the  Heiades  of  Glycon,  and  other 
statues  of  llei-acles  of  that  type;, 

l>uT  the  most  serious  (juestif>n  is  as  to  the  Apoxyomenus.  It  has  always 
been  <u]tj)nsed  to  be  ilie  best  exam]tle  of  the  woik  of  Lysippus,  and  its  finish 
of  >urface  has  been  taken  as  a  cDiitirmation  of  the  criticism  which  Pliny 
j)r«sei\(s.  '  argut  iae  custoditae  in  minimis  (pio(|ue  rebus.'  I  greatly  doubt 
wlietlur  ill  consideiaf  i.iii  of  the  Aeias  we  shall  not  have  entin^ly  to  recast 
our  \  iew  of  the  Ajioxyomenus.  We  now  see  that  Lysippus  did  not  work  in 
this  minutely  anatomical  way.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Avith  the 
Apoxyomenus  the  tighter  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus  in  the  Louvre  (Brunn's 
DfnlnKtfUr,  No.  75).  The  figure  of  Agasias  is  more  exaggerated,  more 
detaiKd.  certainly  the  work  (if  a  later  age,  but  yet  the  Apoxytjmenus  shews 
in  some  respects  an  approximation  to  it.  The  heads  certainly  differ  in 
tyjie.  The  one  statue  is  in  repose,  the  other  in  violent  action;  yet  if 
one  imagines  the  Apoxyomenus  suddenly  put  in  an  attitude  of  strain,  his 
muscles  would  leap  out  in  this  manner.  Tlicy  are  of  the  same  highly  trained 
nenous  type.  The  long  flat  and  lean  f(*et  of  the  two  statues  are  much  alike. 
The  feet  indeed  aie  in  the  case  of  the  Apoxyomenus  a  feature  which  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  witli  a  fouith  century  origin.  If  we  compare  them 
with  the  foot  of  the  Hermes  (»i' Piaxiteles  we  shall  finrl  not  merely  a  diflerence 
of  school,  but  a  difference  so  deep  that  it  nuist  shew  a  different  date,  And 
can  another  work  of  the  fourth  century  be  found  which  shews  the  mastery  of 
anatomy,  and  the  precision  in  the  rendenrg  of  detail,  which  wc  find  in  the 
ApoxyoUK  nus  ?  We  must  not  forget  that  Lysippus  was  not  the  successor  of 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas  but  their  contemporar}',  and  dtnibtless  his  work  was 
more  like  theirs  than  it  was  like  work  of  the  anatomical  schools  of  Asia 
Minor.^ 


'"  rJaidiK'v,    Snilylnrcd  To'mb!<  nf  Jlellas,   V\.  mis  :— '  In   tlie   Apoxyomenus  tlio  whole   toii- 

^  ^  •  rcittidn  of  Mie  luinian  fi;:;uic,  the  whole  athletic 

^'    My  fiieiid  Mr.  K.  T.  Kiost,  who  has  made  ideal,  is  rlifleieTit.      The  Apoxyomenus   lias  tlie 

a  oflrdul  study  of  allijetic  art,  writes  to  nie  as  tendencies  of  the  A^'ias  towards  lent,'th  of  limb 

follo\*.s  in  re^iard  to  the  Agias  and  Apoxyome-  and    lightness    of    frame    carried    a    step    fur- 
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Thus  I  thitik  we  have  been  wrong  in  nganling  the  Apoxytjiiutms  as 
giviricr  us  precisely  the  manner  of  Ijvsippus.  Ii;  fact,  thcie  is  none  but 
internal  evidence  to  connect  I  his  particular  statue  witli  I^ysippiis  at  all 
Recently  Dr.  Loewe  '^^  has  called  attention  to  the  similarity  betwe<n  the  he;tfl 
of  the  Apoxyomenus  and  those  of  the  '  Pniying  Boy  '  and  the  Hermes  of 
Hercidaneum,  and  to  the  lik(.'ncss  of  pose  between  the  Apoxyomenus  and  tin- 
Praying  Boy.  But  thes(^  likenesses  may  be  used  to  prove  not  the  Lysipjiie 
character  of  tlu'  works  mentioned,  but  the  Hellenistic  character  of  the 
Apoxyomenus.  It  naturnlly  occurs  to  one  that  the  V^atican  statue  may  be  a 
copy,  not  of  the  Apoxyomenus  of  Lysippus,  but  of  the  Perixyonienus  of 
Daippus  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiv.  87 j,  the  son  or  pupil  of  Lysippus.  This  statue 
st.ands,  as  regards  the  rendering  of  muscles,  midway  between  the  work  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  and  that  of  the  Hellenistic  schools  of  Asia 
Minor.     Thus  it  wotild  very  well  suit  the  period  of  l)aij)pus. 

It  may  of  course  hereafter  turn  out  that  too  much  confidence  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  evidence  off'erefl  by  the  Agias,  and  that  the  head  in  particular 
does  not  conform  to  the  Lysippic  type.  But  even  if  fresh  discoveries  drive 
us  to  this  opinion  I  think  it  unlikely  that  the  Apoxyomenus  will  recover  its 
position  as  the  type  of  Lysippic  art. 

P.  Uardner. 


ther.  The  Agias  is  alert ;  but  it  is  the  alortTicss 
of  Btabilitj' :  tlie  Apoxyomenus,  liglitly  poised, 
seems  able  to  spring  off  in  either  direction  :  the 
waist  tapers  more,  the  limbs  are  yet  longer, 
and  are  made  to  seem  even  longer  in  proportion 
to  the  body  than  they  really  are.  Compare  for 
example  the  lower  legs  of  the  two '  (apart  from 
the  restorations):  'in  the  Apoxyomenus  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  are  short  and  swelling, 
while  the  tendons  which  taper  from  calf  to 
ankle  contribute  to  the  grace  which  permeates 
the  entire  design.  In  the  Agias?,  and  in  the 
elder  Sisyphus,  the  calf  muscles  arc  longer  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  legs  fuller.  The 
hollow  back  of  the  Ajtoxyomenus,  the  way  in 
which  the  mtiscies  sweep  inwards  at  the  waist 
from  above,  and  outwards  below,  while  the 
steel-like  subaidiary  tendons  and  sinews  prevent 


the  slimness  fioni  suggesting  any  lack  of 
strengtli,  find  no  counterj)art  in  the  Agiaa, 
whose  back  is  treated  lather  sketcliily,  and 
whose  waist,  though  fine,  depends  more  for  its 
strength  on  the  general  solidity  of  tlie  frame 
than  on  specially  developed  muscles.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  two  statues  repre- 
sent works  by  the  same  artist :  it  is  not  only 
the  type  of  man  but  the  way  in  which  that 
tyi)e  is  expressed  which  forms  the  contrast. 
The  Apoxyomenus,  liowever,  compares  well 
witli  the  Fighting  Warrior  of  Agasiaa :  both 
have  the  physical  character  wliich  we  associate 
with  the  thorouglibred,  and  towards  which 
Greek  art  seems  to  have  progressed.' 

2»  Itihn.    Mittheil.    1901,    p.    391,  PI.    XVI., 
XVII. 
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THE   COUNTRY   CART   OF   ANCIENT   GREECE. 

The  vase  painting  reproduced  in  Fig.  1  is  taken  from  a  large  red 
figured  pyxis  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  Both  lid  and  body  are  de- 
corated with  wedding  scenes,  which  will  be  described  in  detail  below  (see 
p.  150);  we  are  here  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  group  on  the 
body,  in  which  the  bridal  pair  are  represented  as  driving  to  their  new 
home.  They  are  seated  in  a  low  cart  drawn  by  two  horses;  the  bride  appears 
to  be  sitting  in  front  of  her  husband,  but  is  probably  meant  to  be  by  his  side. 
The  horses  are  led  by  a  young  man,  whose  exomis  and  pointed  cap  mark  him 
as  a  servant.  The  attempt  to  render  the  cart  in  a  realistic  manner  has 
involved  the  artist  in  great  difficulties.  The  two  wheels,  which  are  of  the 
ordinary  four-spoked  type,  are  supposed  to  be  seen  in  perspective,  but  they  are 
drawn  as  if  they  were  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  cart,  the  one  over- lapping 
the  other.  The  axle  and  its  attachment  to  the  body  of  the  cart  have  been 
entirely  omitted,  as  have  also  the  pole,  yoke,  and  most  of  the  harness.  The 
side  is  decorated  with  curved  lines  and  sprigs  of  foliage.  This  vehicle  is  very 
well  adapted  to  the  functions  of  a  wedding-coach  as  these  are  described  in 
Suidas  under  the  heading  ^evyo^  rj^itoviKov  rj  ^olkov}  The  bride  is 
fetched  in  this  vehicle  from  her  father's  house  and  sits  in.  the  'niddle  with  the 
bridegroom  on  one  side  and  the  best  man  on  the  other.  Pollux  ^  mentions 
that  on  such  an  occasion  a  temporary  seat  was  put  in  to  accommodate  the 
three  side  by  side.  But,  common  as  it  must  have  been  in  real  life,  this  type 
of  conveyance  appears  but  rarely  in  art.  The  orthodox  wedding-coach  of 
vase-paintings,  both  black-figured  and  red-figured,  is  generally  the  quadriga. 


*  i*\ilavrtt  tiiv  Ktyofxivriv  KKivtia,  f)  icriv  fxtrluffi  rks  vvfi^as,  i^'  ov  KiBrjrai  rj  vvft^rj  /u«Ta{i> 
ifiola  Siitpif,  ri)y  ttjs  vv^(pr]S  fiidotov  voiovvrar  rov  irap6xou  r*  KcCi,  rov  vvfi<piov.  PhotillS  S.v. 
■wapaKafiiv'Tts  hi  ai/T^  iK  r^s  itarpt^ai  iaria%  (cAji'd  has  a  Statement  to  the  same  cfffct.  Suidas 
iit\  rrfv  Sifxalav  iyovvtv  t/j  rk  rov  yufiovvros  is  probably  wrong  in  snying  that  the  cart  was 
irr-wipas  iKdvris.  KaOi\vrai  8i  rpus  rf»l  t^i  called  kKipIs.  On  a  krater  in  the  Central 
i/xifrjy  niari  /xiv  i)  pvn<pri,  ^{  tKar4pov  8i  6  Museum  at  Athens  (No.  1388)  whose  subject  is  a 
vvntptos  Ka\  6  -wipoxos-  olros  Si  iart  ^l\os  t)  wedding  procession,  Eros  and  '  Nike '  are  repre- 
ffvyytv^s  8t«  fjLi\t<Tia  ri^dfitvoi  koX  &yairtifx€vos.  sented  placing  three  large  cushions  in  the  qiiad- 
'Ewfti^  Si  7j  ifia^a  iSx^M"  ArfytTOj,  6  iK  rplrov  riga  which  is  to  convey  the  happy  pair  away. 
wapoxovuvos  iripoxos  VkX^Stj  iwh  ravTTji  t^j  Cushions  could  be  of  no  use  in  a  quadriga  :  but 
(TvvTiOtias,  tehv  trtiul  rtvtt  fxtTluvi  itipj)v,  6rplros  a  scene  like  this  shows  that  putting  them  into 
irvn-wapotv  -wipoxot  Aiytrat.  the  carriajje  was  a  regular  part  of  the  prepnra- 

*  Poll.  Onom.  X.  33,  o6  fiivroi  iycow  Sti  kXivIs  tions  for  the  bride's  departure. 
iKUKttro  ri  i*\  Trit  afiA^rii  KaTa<rropv6fj.*vuv,  trav 
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riirely  the  biga  ;  in  any  case  it  is  a  racing  chariot.  Such  chariots,  how- 
ever, wouhl  be  in  the  possession  of  the  ricliest  citizens  only,  and  cannot  even  by 
thern  have  been  used  for  this  pnri)osi',  for  thiy  coidd  contain  only  two  persons, 
and  these  were  obliged  to  .stand.  The-y  aj)pear  on  the  vases  because  they  are 
the  form  of  vehicle  consecmled  in  serious  art;  but  the  Athenian  citizen 
must  always  have  had  .some  more  practical  n>eans  of  conveyance,  one  form  ot 
which  is  represented  on  the  i)yxis.  But  what  tlie  writer  in  Suidas  thought 
it  worth  while  to  descj-ibe  as  a  curio.sity  nmst  have  been  st>mething  more 
primitive  and  rustic  tiian  the  equipage  of  this  bri<lal  i>arty.  The  mention  of 
the  ox  indicates  that  what  is  meant  is  the  farm-cart,  which  on  great  occasions 
would  be  put  to  exiteptional  uses,  l^'ew  as  are  the  i-cpresentations  of  the  cart 
in  Greek  art,  they  show  it  engaged  in  the  vari.jus  functions  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a   cart-of-all-work.  and  also  at   \ery   ditiment  stages   of  development. 


Fig.  2. — Rkmkf  i.s  tiii:  Vim,.*  Ai.!!.^m. 


The  most  primitive  type  of  all  occurs  (»n  a  comparatively  late  piece  of  work. 
This  is  a  Hellenistic  relief  =^  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome,  which  represents 
Silenus  supporting  the  child  Priapus  on  a  cart  of  very  rude  form.  It  ccm.sists 
of  a  platform  made  of  roughly  dri^ssed  tree  stems  laid  cro.ss-ways  on  a  frame- 
work, and  carried  on  two  block-wheels,  only  one  of  which  is  visible.  The 
square  a.xle  head  sunk  in  the  di.se  of  the  wheel  shows  that,  as  one  would 
ex[)ect  in  a  cart  of  this  type,  the  axle  was  not  fixed,  but  revolved  with  the 
whetis ;  the  axle-bar,  however,  is  not  shown,  nor  the  means  of  attachment  to 
th(;  frame-work.  The  end  of  the  pole  is  visible  between  the  draught-animals, 
a  he-goat  and  a  panther  ;  one  end  of  the  yoke  which  should  rest  on  it  is 
shown  on  the  panther's  neck,  but  has  been  placed  too  high.  This  is  as 
primitive  a  structure  as  can  fairly  be  called  a  cart.     This  reli(;f  exemplifies 
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the  connection  of  the  waggon  with  the  religious  observance's  of  country 
life,  and  the  same  is  in  all  probability  true  of  an  example  which  is  of  much 
earlier  date,  and  yhows  the  construction  more  clearly.  This  is  a  beautiful 
little  Etruscan  bronze  *  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  piobabl y  Demeter 
seated  on  a  cart.  It  dates  to  the  end  of  the  Gth  or  the  begiiming  of  the 
5th  century,  and  is  thoroughly  (Jreek  in  feeling.  The  cart  consists  of  a 
rectangular  frame-work,  formed  by  three  parallel  poles  united  by  three  cross- 
j»ieces:  a  folded  cu.shion  has  been  placed  on  it  on  which  the  goddess  sits.  At 
both  front  and  back  there  is  an  extia  cross-piece,  which  is  laid  on  the  toj)  of 
the  poles,  and  has  a  groove  cut  at  each  end,  as  though  for  the  purpose  of 
attacliijig  some  object  placed  on  the  top.  This  would  probably  be  a  basket 
made  to  fit  the  skelelou  frame-work,  which,  unless  it  had  some  covering, 
would  be  useless  for  most  kinds  of  transport,  ilesychius  defines  the  Homeric 
Trelpivda  as  a  basket  of  this  sort :  his  words  are  TrXeyfia  to  i-rrl  ufMu^r]^-  to 
irXivdiov  TO  eiriTid^fievov  Tf)  dfid^ij  TeTpdywvov. 

The  central  shaft  of  Demeter's  cart  is  prolonged  to  form  the  pole  :  its  end 
rests  on  the  top  of  a  curved  cross-yoke,  in  which  a  depression  has  been  cut  to 
receive  it.  The  draught  animals  have  unfortunately  disappeared.  The  axle, 
being  meant  to  revolve,  could  not  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  frame-work^ 
Each  of  the  outer  poles  has  fastened  to  its  lower  side  a  block  in  which  a  deep 
notch  with  a  semi-circular  head  has  been  cut ;  the  axle  was  inserted  in  these, 
and  as  it  was  not  secured  in  any  way,  the  frame-work  could  be  lifted  with 
the  greatest  ease.  This  careful  adjustment  of  the  axle  is  a  great  advance  on 
the  very  primitive  method  from  which  it  has  develo})ed.  This  consists  in 
merely  securing  the  axle  between  two  pairs  of  i)egs  which  project  perpen- 
dicularly, one  pair  on  each  side  of  the  cart. 

The  realism  of  the  model  does  not  extend  to  the  wheels.  These  are  in  the 
form  of  fiowers  with  five  petals,  whose  stalks  are  looped  together  to  form  the 
axle.  It  is  a  pretty  conceit  to  give  these  fiower-like  wheels  to  the  goddess 
of  vegetation  :  but  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  they  are  a  very  simple 
adaptation  of  the  rude  block  wheel  of  the  Hellenistic  relief. 

This  type  of  frame-work  in  which  the  pole  is  of  one  piece  with  the 
central  shaft  is  characteristic  of  the  cart  even  in  its  more  elaborate  develop- 
ments. In  early  vase-paintings  of  chariots  the  pole  seems  in  the  same  way 
to  pass  into  the  frame-work :  later  it  seems  to  have  been  a  separate  piece 
attached  after  the  frame-work  was  complete,  and  in  red-figured  vase  paintings 
can  generally  be  seen  passing  under  the  body.  As  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
were  of  no  great  size,  the  body,  which  rested  directly  on  the  axle,  was  near 
the  ground.  It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  racing  chariot 
preserved  the  form  of  the  war-chariot,  and  the  war-chariot  was  constructed 
to  allow  of  the  occupant  getting  in  and  out  with  ease.  But  had  the  pole 
continued  the  line  of  the  floor,  as  it  does  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Demeter  cart, 
the  body  would  have  been  tilted  up  in  front  when  the  houses  were  yoked. 
To  avoid  this  the  pole  was  curved,  sloping  sharply  upwards  from  the  front  ol 
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the  car.  In  the  case  of  the  cart,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  framework 
horizontal  was  solved  in  another  way.  The  axle-blocks  already  referred  to, 
which  were  originally  provided  as  a  means  of  holding  the  revolving  axle  in 
place,  are  increased  in  size,  and  the  body  is  thus  raised  to  the  required 
height.  Sometimes  the  pole  is  bent  upward  as  well,  but  it  does  not  cease 
to  form  part  of  the  frame-work.  These  axle-blocks  characterise  the  cart 
through  the  whole  course  of  iis  development,  and  seem  never  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  chariot.     Figure  6  affords  a  clear  illustration  of  them. 

Though  in  most  respects  this  model  agrees  with  the  representations  of 
the  Greek  cart  on  vase  paintings,  one  feature  characteristic  of  the  latter  is 
absent,  Uiimcly,  the  so-called  archaic  wheel,  which  in  place  of  spokes  has  a 
diametric  bar  with  two  cross-pieces  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  distribution 
of  this  type,  which  is  not  confined  to  Greek  lands,  will  be  considered  later. 
A  very  curious  instance  of  it  occurs  on  a  small  lead  model  found  by  Cesnola 
at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.^  This  model,  which  is  in  a  rather  fragmentary  con- 
dition, represents  a  cart  of  the  same  type  as  the  preceding  one.  The  body, 
which  is  very  short  from  back  to  front,  consists  of  three  parallel  poles 
united  by  two  cross  pieces,  the  central  pole,  as  before,  being  prolonged  in 
fVcmt  of  the  framu-work.  It  ends  in  a  yoke  cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  and  is 
strongthcnc;d  by  braces,  now  grt^atly  damaged,  which  converged  on  it  from 
the  two  fr(jnt  corners.  At  each  of  the  three  corners  which  are  preserved,  the 
cross-piece  projects  a  little,  and  has  a  groove  round  it,  which  must  have 
served  the  same  purpose  as  the  corresponding  grooves  of  the  Etruscan  cart. 
Both  wheels  are  preserved,  though  in  an  imperfect  condition,  and  quite 
separate  from  the  body.  They  are  of  the  cross-bar  type  described  above,  and 
present  a  very  singular  feature,  being  not  round,  but  markedly  oval.  This 
may  represent  a  local  peculiarity,  for  another  oval  cross-bar  wheel  occurs  on  a 
Cyprus  terracotta  to  be  described  below.  Elsewhere  the  cross-bar  wheel  is 
round.  The  axle  heads  are  not  circular,  but  oval,  showing  that  the  wheels 
were  fixed  and  the  axle  revolved.  In  spite  of  the  primitive  appearance  of 
this  model,  it  is  probably  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  for  leaden  objects  do 
not  seem  to  occur  in  the  early  graves  of  Cyprus. 

Greek  vase-paintings  furnish  a  certain  immber  of  representations  of  the 
farm-curt ;  but  purely  genre  scenes  are  so  infrequent  that  it  is  seldom  found 
engaged  in  its  every-day  avocations.  However,  a  well-known  b.  f  vase  of  the 
Campana  Collection  in  the  Louvre  ®  exhibits  two  vigorous  little  rustic  scenes, 
in  one  of  which  a  cart  appears,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules,  and  laden  with 
a  couple  of  huge  amphorae.  Behind  these  the  head  and  arm  of  the  driver 
emerge  as  he  leans  forward  to  prick  his  beasts  with  the  goad.  The  cart  has 
no  sides,  and  the  pole  is  continuous  with  the  frame-work,  which  is  slightly 
tilted.  The  wheel  is  again  of  the  cross-bar  type,  and  has  an  oblong  axle- 
head  ;  part  of  the  axle  is  shown,  but  not  the  means  of  attachment  to  the 
frame- work. 

The  farm-cart  must  do  duty  on  all  the  great  occasions  of  rustic  life, 
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weddings,  feasts,  and  funerals.  It  appears  as  a  funeral  car  on  a  b.  f  vase 
publishe(l  on  page  5  of  the  Sculptured  7'omhs  <>/  Hellas.  The  d(iad  man  lies 
on  his  kline,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  cart,  on  the  floor  of  which,  with 
their  legs  hanging  over  the  edge,  sit  two  mourning  women,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  couch.  The  cart  is  similar  to  the  last  specimen,  save  that  the  botly 
is  raised  so  high  as  to  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  cross-bar  wheel,  no  doubt 
by  means  of  blocks  like  those  of  the  Etruscan  cart,  but  higher.  A  projection 
which  looks  like  one  side  of  the  notch  to  hold  the  axle  can  be  seen  in  front 
of  the  diametric  bar.     In  this  instance  also  the  cart  is  drawn  by  mules. 

The  excavation  of  the  Cabeiric  sanctuary  near  Thebes  has  yielded  many 
interesting  vases,  on  two  of  which  fine  specimens  of  the  cart  occur.  These  vases, 
which  have  sustained  a  good  deal  of  damage,  were  both  large  skyphoi.^  The 
first  offers  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  scene  on  the  pyxis :  the  subject, 
which  is  handled  with  a  good  deal  of  rough  humour,  is  a  wedding  procession 
grotesquely  treated  (Fig.  8).  The  seen*'  is  from  low  life.  First  comes  a  brides- 
maid wearing  a  pointed  cap,  dancing  and  waving  a  taenia  above  her  head,  then 
the  orthodox  flute-player,  a  fat  elderly  personage  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of 
another  man  who  supports  himself  with  difticulty  by  means  of  a  walking- 
stick.     Next  comes  the  wedding-coach,  a  light  cart  with  a  low  side  and  a 


Fig.  3.— Scexk  fkom  a  Cabeikic  Vask. 


very  high  cross-bar  wheel,  drawn  by  a  spirited  pair  of  galloping  donkeys 
crowned  with  wreaths.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  side  by  side  on 
separate  stools.  The  bride  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  circular  object,  apparently 
a  hand-mirror,  on  which  her  eyes  are  fixed.  The  bridegroom  is  an  elderly 
man  whose  baldness  is  partly  concealed  by  a  wreath.  The  Trdpo^o'i,  whether 
by  mischance  or  malice,  has  been  left  behind,  an  accident  likely  enough,  at  a 
wedding  of  this  type,  to  befall  a  person  so  obviously  superfluous,  and  is 
vainly  endeavouring  to  get  up  at  the  back  of  the  cart.® 


'  The  reproductions  of  the  two  Cabeiric  vases 
are  taken  from  proofs  of  plates  belonging  to  thd 
forthcoming  pnblication  of  the  German  Insti- 
tute.    I    am    indebted    fot    permission    to   use 


them  to  the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Wolters. 

*  Thitf  vase  has  as  yet  been  only  briefly  noticed 
by  Furtwiingler  in  the  Berliner  Philologiaehe 
Wochcnschrift  for  1888,  p.  1488,  and  by  Winn^- 
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This  cart  is  much  lighter  and  higher  than  tht;  previous  specimens.  The 
wheel  is  remarkably  large  ;  the  axle-block  seems  to  be  of  the  ordinary  solid 
type,  though  a  small  patch  has  inadvertently  been  left  unpainted.  The  axle- 
head  is  not  shown.  The  side  i.s  covered  with  cro.ss-hatching  which  no  doubt 
represents  wicker-work.  That  this  vehicle  is  the  ordinary  coster-cart  of 
antiquity  is  shown  by  the  painting  on  the  second  vase  (Fig.  4),  which  repre- 
sents a  precisely  similar  cart  laden  with  four  large  amphorae  and  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  mules;  a  man  walks  in  front  holding  the  reins.  The  sid»-  of  the  (;art 
is  covered  with  hatching.  The  wheel  is  of  the  same  large  slender  make  : 
neither  axle-head  nor  axle  is  shown,  but  the  latter  was  apparently  secured 
in  the  primitive  manner  referred  to  ab(ive,  by  a  couple  of  }»egH  inserted  in 
each  of  the  axle-blocks;  at  least,  one  such  peg  is  clearly  visible  in  front  of 
the  diametric  bar.  Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  wheel,  the  body  in  the 
case  <)f  both  these  carts  is  raised  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  axle. 


Fjg.  4. — Scene  from  a  (."abeiiuc  Vase. 


These  Cabeiric  vases  probably  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  are  at  least  not  earlier.  The  occurrence  on  them  of  the  so-called 
archaic  wheel  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  archaic  at  all ;  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  artist  meant  to  represent  anything  but  the  carts  which 
he  saw  every  day. 

The  archaic  plate  in  the  British  Museum  ®  which  represents  the  sacrifice 
of  a  goat  shows  the  farm-cart  once  more  diverted  from  its  everyday  uses  and 
taking  part  in  the  festal  procession.  Again  we  have  the  pair  of  mules,  the 
cross-bar  wheel,  and  a  side  of  wickerwork,  but  there  are  no  structural  details. 


feUJ  in  the  Atkenitche  Mittheiiunifen  of  tlie  same 
year.  Neither  takes  the  subject  to  be  n  wediling 
procession  :  theonedeacribes  it  as  a  niai^and  his 
wife,  the  other  as  the  Cabeiric  goddess  herself, 
driving  to  the  sanctnary.     These  interpretations 


leave  the  figure  of  the  irdpoxoi  nnexjilained, 
and  it  is  nnnci^essary  to  .suppose  that  the  subjeft 
of  every  vase  dedicated  in  tlie  Cabeirion  was 
connected  with  tlie  sanctuary. 

»  Published  J./f.S.,  Vol.  v.  PI.  VIl. 
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It  appears    that    no   boat   lias   been   put  in,  for  the   driver   and   two  otlier 
occupants  stand  :  the  fourth  is  Heated  back\vai(is  on  the  tail-board. 

A  cart  partly  preserved  on  a  fragment  <»f  one  of  the  Corinthian  votive 
pinakos  now  in  Berlin  may  perhaps  be  also  taking  jiart  in  some  religious  pro- 
cession. It  is  a  less  piirnitive  vehicle  than  those 
hitherto  considered,  and  aj)peai-s  to  be  matJe  en- 
tirely of  wood.  Tlu-  animals  and  front  of  the  cart 
have  been  biokcn  ott'(Fig.  5),  and  also  the  ui)per 
})art  of  the  oidy  occuj»ant,  the  <Jriver,  who  stands 
erect.  The  side  is  secured  by  a  long  i)in,  perhaps 
of  metal,  which  passes  behind  a  strap  or  metal 
band  attached  to  the  side  and  runs  into  the  floor. 
'J'he  driver's  left  hand  rests  on  the  head  of  n 
similar  pin,  whicli  is  drawn  as  though  it  were 
also  on  the  side  of  the  cart  nearest  the  s[)ectator ; 
in  reality  it  must  be  supposed  to  fasten  the 
lurther  side.  The  cross-bar  wheel  is  of  a  fairly 
large  size ;  the  axle-block  however  is  low,  and 
the  floor  of  the  cart  is  slightly  tilted,  but  the  top 
is  kept  level,  the  side  diminisliing  in  height 
towards  the  front.     The  axle-head  is  oblong. 

In  addition  to  its  other  uses,  the  farm-cart 

must  frequently  have  been  used  by  the  country 

people  as  a  means  of  travel,  and  in  this  character  it 

appears  on  a  Chalcidian  vase  in  the  British  Museum  ^*^  (Fig.  6).    The  traveller,  a 

bearded  man,  sits  on  a  cushion  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  cart,  which  has  no  sides 


Fk;.  5. — Corinthian  Pinax  ai 
Berlin. 


Fir.  6. — Fbom  a  Chalcidian  Vase  ik  thk  British  Musrvm. 

and,  like  the  Cyprus  lead  model,  is  very  short  from  back  to  front.     The  pole 
passes  into  the  framework  ;  it  bends  upward,  however,  like  a  chariot  pole.     In 


»  B17. 
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spite  of  this,  very  high  axle  blocks  are  necessary  to  keep  the  frame  level, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  wheel.  This  is  of  the  cross-bar  type,  but  the 
axle-head  is  circular,  showing  that  the  axle  wjis  fixed,  and  the  wheels  revolved 
independently  of  it.  Both  speed  and  smoothness  of  motion  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  this  alteration.  The  animals  are  mules,  as  is  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  the  case,  and  are  apparently  led  by  a  man  who  walks  at  their  heads, 
but  the  reins  are  not  shown.     The  traveller  holds  a  whip. 

An  interesting  terracotta  of  the  late  sixth  or  early  fifth  century,  found 
in  Cyprus  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,^^  exhibits  a  somewhat 
elaborated  country  cart  adapted  for  travel  by  the  addition  of  a  tilt.  In  this 
rough  but  spirited  model  (Fig.  7)  the  sides  of  the  cart  are  continued  down 
to  the  ground,  to  make  a  strong  support  for  the  tilt  above,  and  the  cross-bar 
wheels  are  modelled  on  the  outside  of  the  surface.     They  are  slightly  oval, 


Fig.  7, — Terracotta  from  Cvprus.     Athens. 

measuring  06  m.  horizontally,  and  '075  m.  vertically,  and  reach  just  to  the  top 
of  the  side.  The  axle-head,  a  well-marked  button-like  projection,  is  circular. 
The  space  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cart  is  entirely  enclosed,  the  front  and  back 
being  filled  up  with  clay.  A  square  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  cart  communi- 
cates with  this  confined  space,  and  may  perhaps  have  served  as  a  socket  in 
which  to  set  a  figure.  It  interferes  with  the  line  of  the  axle,  and  cannot  re- 
produce any  feature  of  the  actual  waggon.  The  animals,  which  appear  to  be 
horses  rather  than  mules,  are  in  the  attitude  of  galloping,  their  fore-legs 
being  raised  from  the  ground ;  a  clay  support  is  introduced  under  their 
bodies.  The  pole  once  ended  in  a  double  yoke,  of  which  only  a  fragment  now 
remains  on  the  neck  of  the  near  horse  ;  below  this  fragment  a  collar  is 
modelled  on  the  animal's  neck.  The  tilt  was  added  after  the  completion  of 
the  cart  and  horses,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  front  holes  have  been  left 
to  admit  the  tails  of  the  horses,  which  pass  over  the  front  board  into  the  cart. 


"  This  terracotta  formed  part  of  the  oollec-       Cyprus,  and  woa  certainly  acquired  there,  thongh 
tion  of  the  late  M.  Philemon,  Greek  Consul  in       the  exact  proTenaneeia  unknown. 
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Along  each  side  and  across  each  end  of  the  cart  the  artist  made  an  arch  of 
clay,  and  joined  the  two  side  ones  by  a  horizontal  cross-piece  at  the  top.  He 
then  filled  up  the  spaces  at  the  sides  and  top  with  slabs  of  clay,  and  plastered 
the  whole  over,  concealing  for  the  most  part  the  lines  of  construction,  which 
can  now  be  seen  properly  only  on  the  inside ;  however,  the  spring  of  one  side 
arch  and  that  of  the  back  one  are  quite  visible  on  the  outside  artd  are  shown 
in  the  reproduction.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  real  tflta  were 
made  in  this  way.  An  opening  was  left  in  the  tilt  in  front :  the  back, 
however,  is  entirely  open,  and  as  there  is  no  tail-board,  this  is  much  the 
larger  of  the  two  apertures.  Evidently  the  passengers  got  in  at  this  end. 
Inside  the  cart,  and  presumably  found  along  with  it,  is  a  small  clay  seat  with 
four  logs,  which  also  appears  in  the  reproduction.  It  is  intended  for  one 
person  only.  Such  a  cart,  while  still  fit  for  miscellaneous  work,  would  be 
very  suitable  for  travel.  Owing  to  the  fixed  axle,  its  speed  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  farm  cart ;  it  could  hold  several  persons, 
and  the  tilt  would  afford  protection  agamst  the  heat,  and  shelter  by  night. 
Plutarch  '^  tells  how  a  party  of  Peloponnesian  envoys  on  their  way  to  Delphi 
passed  the  night  at  Megara  sleeping  in  their  carts,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  how  a  party  of  tipsy  Megarians  earned  for  themselves  the 
title  of  dfia^oKvXiarai  by  rolling  the  vehicles  and  their  occupants  into  a 
neighbouring  lake. 

Several  references  to  the  tilt  under  the  name  of  a-Kijvrj  occur  in 
literature,  generally  in  connection  with  the  closed  carriages  known  as 
harmamaxai  or  apenai,  appropriated  in  the  East  to  women  and  grandees. 
Plutarch,  describing  the  manner  in  which  Themistocles  was  conveyed  to  the 
Great  King,  saj's  that  oriental  women  travel  in  dpfidfia^ai,  viro  <TKr^va<s 
KVKXoi  7r€pc'7r€(f>payfi€va<;}^  and  that  such  an  apene  was  prepared  for 
Themistocles.  Diodorus  ^*  uses  the  name  apene  only,  and  says  that  it  was 
adorned  with  costly  carpets,  which  must  h.ave  formed  the  awning.  The 
ambassador  in  the  Acharnians  ^^  describes  the  journey  of  his  party  over  the 
Caystrian  plain,  icrKtjvTjfievoi  i(f>'dpfiafj,a^6i)v  fxaXBuKOi^  KaraKeifievot.  In 
the  Cyropaedeia  Panthea,  when  she  has  parted  from  her  husband,  is  led 
away  by  her  attendants,  who  make  her  lie  down  in  her  harmamaxa  and 
cover  her  with  the  skene.^^  The  tilt  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  art.  Two 
terracottas  may  be  mentioned,  each  of  which  represents  a  covered  cart 
with  a  figure  seated  at  the  opening  in  front.  The  fi'^t  of  these  was  found 
in  Cyprus  at  Amathus.^^  The  cart  and  tilt  are  represented  by  a  solid 
arched  mass  of  clay  whose  base  rests  on  the  ground ;  on  the  side  a  small 
block  wheel  is  modelled.  Behind  the  wheel  there  is  an  attendant  similarly 
modelled  in  rather  low  relief  In  front  a  cavity  has  been  hollowed  out,  in 
which  can  be  seen  the  head  and  bust  of  a  lady. 


"  Qu(U3t.  Oraec:  lix.  '«  Xen    Cyrap,  vi.  4.  11.  \ 

"   Vit.  Them.  26.  "  Pub.  Ohuefalsch.Richter,  Cypru#,  tA«  .B»6fo, 

»«  x'\.  56.  and  Homtr,  PI.  198. 

"  1.  70. 
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Thf  second  terrac(jtta,  whirli  conies  from  Alexandria,  is  in  tlie  British 
Musenm.^^  The  carriage  is  in  this  case  four-wheeled,  and  is  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  animals  whose  character  cannot  bo  determined.  Tlie  tilt,  which  is 
covered  with  a  lattice  pattern,  has  a  window  of  four  panes  in  one  side  ;  it 
must  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  cairiage  and  not  a  removable  owning.  The 
passenger,  or  perhaps  the  driver,  sits  in  a  shallow  niche  hoUowrd  out  in  the 
front  of  the  tilt,  which  is  otherwise  left  solid.  These  two  terracottas  come 
from  localities  which  were  nioeting-places  of  East  and  West,  and  doubtless 
represent  the  Oriental  harmamaxai. 


Fig.  8  —From  a  r.f.  Amphora  at  Munich. 


A  red-figured  amphora  in  the  Munich  collection  (Fig.  8)  shows  a  lady 
travelling  in  an  open  cart  somewhat  resembling  that  on  the  Chalcidian  vase 
already  quoted,  and  evidently  developed  from  that  primitive  type.  The  body  is 
again  very  short  from  back  to  front :  a  seat  has  been  put  across  it  on  which 
the  lad}'  sits  facing  the  horses.  The  cart  has  now  a  side  made  of  planks, 
which  is  high  above  the  wheel,  to  protect  the  passengers  from  splashing, 
but  cut  away  in  front,  to  allow  of  their  getting  in ;  they  could  no  longer 
do  this  from  the  back  when  the  seat  was  a  fixture,  as  it  probably  would 
be  in  a  carriage  intended  to  carry  persons  only.  At  the  feet  of  the  lady  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  cart  sits  the  driver,  a  servant,  to  judge  by  his  pointed 
cap  aBfl  scanty  attire,  and  also  by  his  position  ;  an  equal  in  rank  would 
naturally  have  sat  by  the  passenger's  side  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
the  primitive  wheel  on  a  carriage  of  this  type,  which,  to  judge  by  the  neat 
carpentry  and  the  use  of  horses  instead  of  mules,  must  have  belonged  to  a 

"  Published  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  J.H.S.  xvii.  p.  88. 
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IHTson  of  SOUK'  consideiation.  The  .ixlr-  a|)]t;uonMy  rovolvod  ;  there  is  no 
axlo-liead,  but,  a  very  thii-k  cylindrical  axle  is  visible  ])ehin(l  the  wheel, 
which  apparently  was  nailed  or  otherwise  secured  to  the  end  of  it.  The- 
axle-l)lock  is  very  liigh. 

I'art  of  a  very  similar  cart  occupied  by  I  wo  men  can  be  seen  on  a  small 
fragment  of  a  black-figured  |)ina\  from  the  .\croj)olis  now  in  the  Central 
Museum  at  Athens.  It  has  a  f(jur-sp«ikt-t]  wheel,  and  is  drawn  by  four 
horses.  'J'he  driver  sits  on  the  scat  occupied  hy  the  lady  on  the  Munich 
amphora,  nnd  tlu^  second  man  sits  behind  him.  The  back  of  the  cart  is 
unfortunately  broken  away,  so  that  it  is  not  certain  how  this  second  person 
was  placed  ;  but  a  similar  lepresentation  on  a  b.  f.  oinochoe  in  the  British. 
Museum  makes  it  probable  that  he  sat  on  a  second  l)ench,  back  to  l)ack 
with  the  driver.  On  the  (.inochoe  the  dii\er  sits  sich;  bv  side  with  one 
companion  on  the  front  seat.:  behind  and  back  to  back  with  them  sits  a  third 
person,  who  tuiiis  his  head  over  his  shoulier,  as  though  in  conversation 
with  those  in  front.  The  cart  has  sides  of  wicker- v.-cn-k  and  a  cross-bar 
wheel.  The  drawing  is  careless,  and  the  axle  and  its  attachinent  have  been 
omitted;  the  body  of  the  cait,  however,  stands  very  low,  aiuJ  the  pole  slopes 
upwards.  A  terracotta  model  of  a  cart  and  hors(»s  is  publishcnl  by  Fiiihner, 
Hoffmann  Collection,  1886,  p.  4,  no.  3,  pi.  ii.  The  cart  has  a  cross-bar  wheel 
with  a  circular  axle-head.  The  cart  of  the  wedding-pyxis  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  that  of  the  jNIunich  amphora,  though  the  side  is  differently- 
shaped,  and  the  spoke  wheel  has  ousted  the  more  primitive  form. 

The  cart  in  this  form  was  also  used  for  racing.  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
from  th(!  70th  to  the  84th  Olympiad  there  wf.s  a  race  for  mule-carts  (apenai), 
and  two  such  victories  are  ceK'biated  in  Pindaric  odes.  Messana  and 
Rhegium  in  the  5th  century  struck  coins  to  commemorate  successes  in 
this  race  ^® ;  the  type  is  a  cart  drawn  by  mules  in  which  the  driver  sits 
facing  his  team.  That  then;  was  a  similar  lace  at  the  Panathenaic  festival 
is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  this  agonistic  type  of  cart  on  several  of 
the  I^xnathenaic  amphorae  in  the  British  JMuseum  ;  probablv  the  practice 
originated  at  local  festivals,  and  may  have  continue<i  th(>re  after  the  mule- 
cart  had  been  banished  from  Olympia  as  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  The  paintings  on  the  Panathenaic  va.ses  are  large  and  clear,  and 
enable  us  to  trace  tlu^  modifications  which  converted  the  travelling  into 
the  racing  cart.  That  on  the  Burgon  vase,  though  damaged,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  for  it  alone  retains  the  cross-bar  wheel  characteristic 
of  the  country  cart;  on  thf^  coins  of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  Panathenaic  vases,  the  wheel  is  four-spoked. 

On  the  Burgon  vase  the  axle-he.ad,  though  damage(i,  is  plainly  circular, 
and  the  axle  is  therefore  fixed,  as  indeed  it  would  necessarily  be  on  a  racing 
cart.  The  wheel  is  of  groat  height  and  so  aie  the  axle-blocks,  which  are 
strengthened  by  a  cross-piece  above  t  he  axle.     The  cart  seems  to  be  entirely 


'•  In  ttie  case  of  Rhegium  there  is  a  definite       Num.  j)]..  92,  93,  and  the  pimsage  from  Aristotle, 
s  ateroent  to  this  effect.    Sec   B.  V.  Head,  Hist.       qnotod  roUiix  t.  75,  there  referred  to. 
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of  wood.  That  part  of  the  vase  on  which  the  front  and  the  pole  of  the  cart 
were  represented  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  but  the  other  paintings  of  the 
series  show  arrangements  evidently  made  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
degi'ee  of  lightness.  The  whole  front  of  the  cart  has  been  cut  away,  and  a 
small  foot-board  substituted,  swung  by  a  couple  of  cords  from  the  pole  ;  on 
this  the  occupant,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  cart,^*'  rests  his  feet,  his  legs 
passing  on  either  side  of  the  pole.  Throughout  the  Panathenaic  series  the 
carts  are  drawn  by  horses. 

A  cart  of  the  same  sort,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  driven  by  a 
seated  figure  appears  as  the  type  of  a  series  of  Thraco-Macedoniaii  coins  "''^ 
which  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  480  B.C.  One  has  sides  of  wickerwork : 
its  wheel,  though  damaged,  appeal's  to  be  four-spoked.  Another  has  a 
very  clear  instance  of  the  cross-bar  wheel  with  a  circular  axle-head.  These 
carts,  however,  being  drawn  by  oxen,  can  hardly  be  agonistic  types.  The 
children's  carts  common  on  aryballoi  and  oinochoai  of  the  later  fifth  century 
are  also  usually  of  this  shape. 

So  far  the  travelling  cart,  though  attaining  to  the  religious  dignity  of 
taking  part  in  the  great  games,  has  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  the 
vehicle  of  mortals.^-  Nevertheless  in  a  somewhat  etherealised  form  it  effects 
an  entrance  into  two  sets  of  mythological  representations,  those,  namely, 
which  depict  Dionysus  or  Triptolemus  setting  forth  to  make  known  their 
gifts  among  men.  The  war-chariot  was  inappropriate  to  these  peaceful  victors, 
and  rarely  occurs  except  in  comparatively  late  instances :  the  primitive  waggon 
was  unsuitable  to  journeys  of  such  extent.  The  travelling  cart,  which  was 
associated  with  country  life  and  dignified  by  its  use  at  the  great  religious 
festivals,  becomes  the  vehicle  of  these  two  deities.  Some  of  the  earlier 
instances  in  b.  f  art  very  closely  resemble  the  carts  of  the  Panathenaic 
amphorae  with  their  wooden  sides  cut  away  before  the  wheel,  and— their 
projecting  footboards ;  often  again  they  are  impossibly  attenuated,  being 
reduced  to  a  seat  and  a  wheel.  In  the  r.  f  period  they  frequently  take  the 
form  of  an  elaborate  throne  on  wheels.  Ordinarily  the  wheel  is  four-spoked, 
that  being  the  form  proper  to  serious  mythological  art;  but  at  least  one 
instance  occurs  of  the  cross-bar  wheel  which  originally  is  characteristic  of  the 
cart.  On  an  amphora  of  good  b.  f  work,^^  Dionysus  sets  out  on  a  winged  cart 
with  a  cross-bar  wheel  ;  nothing  of  the  structure  is  shown  but  the  wheel 
and  the  supports  of  the  body,  two  bars  which  meet  in  a  V -shape  above  the 
axle.  The  wheel  is  of  extremely- slender  proportions,  and  the  diametric  bar 
is  secured  against  splitting  by  clamps  On  the  revei-se  Triptolemus  is 
setting  out  in  a  cart  without  wings  and  with  an  ordinary  four-spoked  wheel; 
its  sides  are  of  wood  with  panels  of  wickerwork. 

These   light  structures  appear  very    far  removed   from  the  lumbering 


'■*  On  all  the  coins  mentioned  the  driver  sits  PI.  v.  7. 

on  a  rai''.ed  seat.  ^  One   of  the  Messana   types  has  a  female 

*i  See  Brit.  Miu.   CaiaL  of  Coins,  Mac-don,  charioteer,  representing  Messaua  herself, 

p.  150,  and  B.  V.  Head,  Coins,  of  the  Ancients,  »  i^ub.  Gerhard,  A,  r.  41. 
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waggons  with  which  we  started:  but  their  development  from  them  has 
been  traced  through  such  forms  as  the  carts  of  the  Chalcidic  vase  and  the 
Munich  amphora,  and  their  origin  is  independent  of  the  spoke-wheeled 
chariot.  Two  features  characterise  the  series,  and  mark  the  cart  off  sharply 
from  the  chariot.  The  first  is  the  use  of  axle-blocks,  necessitated  by  the 
revolving  axle  and  then  used  to  give  height  to  the  frame  :  the  second  is  the 
prevalence  of  the  cross-bar  wheel,  though  this  tends  to  be  ousted  by  the 
spoked  form. 

The  cross-bar  wheel  is  directly  derived  from  the  block  wheel,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  an  effort  to  lighten  it :  it  is  much  more  primitive  than  the 
simplest  form  of  spoked  wheel.  Professor  Haddon  in  The  Study  of  Mdu 
devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  evolution  of  the  cart,  and  sketches  the 
gradual  modification  of  the  block  wheel  in  various  European  countries.  The 
simplest  form  of  wheel  is  the  solid  disc  cut  from  a  tree-stem  in  which  the 
rectangular  end  of  the  axle  is  inserted ;  the  rest  of  the  axle  is  rounded 
to  allow  of  its  revolving.  Such  a  wheel  and  axle  are  removed  but  one  degree 
from  the  solid  roller  which,  with  the  sledge,  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
hypothetical  ancestor  of  the  wheeled  waggon.  The  wheel  of  the  Silenus 
cart  is  of  this  type.  But  such  a  wheel  must  always  be  relatively  small,  and 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  countries  where  timber  does  not  grow  to  a 
large  size ;  hence  the  next  step  will  be  to  build  up  a  solid  wheel  out  of 
separate  planks  secured  by  cross-bars,  as  is  done  by  the  Basques  at  the 
present  day.  Both  the  simple  and  the  composite  block  wheel  can  be 
lightened  by  perforations  of  various  shapes  within  their  circumference,  pro- 
vided that  these  are  not  made  so  large  as  to  weaken  seriously  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  composite  block  wheel,  the  pro- 
cess may  take  the  form  of  removing  entire  planks,  those  that  remain  being 
secured  by  a  felloe.  The  cross-bar  wheel  exhibits  the  final  step  of  this 
process,  and  the  modern  Cantabrio-Asturian  wheel  figured  by  Prof.  Haddon, 
which  is  practically  identical  with  the  ancient  Greek  wheel,  shows  clearly 
how  the  result  was  reached.  Only  two  of  the  primary  planks  remain,  still 
united  by  the  diametric  cross-piece,  and  the  whole  is  secured  by  a  felloe. 

In  ancient  times,  we  have  found  the  cross-bar  wheel  as  far  east  as 
Cyprus,  and  as  far  north  as  Macedon ;  it  also  occurs  in  Italy,  both  in  pre- 
historic and  in  classic  times.  In  a  turbary  at  Mercurago  two  wooden 
wheels  were  discovered,  both  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  ruder  of  the  two  (Fig.  9)  has  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  block- wheel." 
It  is  formed  of  three  heavy  pieces  of  walnut  wood,  held  together  by  two  curved 
bars  of  larch  wood  embedded  in  the  former:  on  each  side  of  the  axle-hole  is 
a  semi- circular  opening.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  this  wheel  is  on  the  way  to 
developing  into  the  cross-bar  wheel,  and  that  when  the  change  takes  place, 
the  central  plank  will  become  the  diametric  bar,  and  the  larch-wood  fasteners 
the  two  cross-bars.     In  the  second  example  the  change  has  actually  taken 

'■'*  B.  Gastaldi,  L<ike    Hahitationa   and   Pre-       La  Civilisation  Primitive  en  Ilalie,  PL  B.  1. 
hittoric  Hemaina,  etc.  Figs.  36  and  87  ;  Montelius, 

H.S. — VOL.    XX lit.  L 
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place.  The  wheel  now  consists  of  a  felloe,  a  diametric  bar  and  two  cross-bars, 
the  splayed  ends  of  the  diametric  bai-  I'orming  two  of  the  arcs  of  the  felloe, 
and  thus  proving  its  derivation  from  the  central  plank  of  the  first  specimen. 
The  cross-bar  wheel  may  thus  be  obtained  from  the  composite  block  wheel  in 


Vic.    9.— WOODK.N'    WlIKKI.    KUOM    MKUCURAOO. 

(JjV  permission  of  tic  Aii/.hropo/.ofiical  histiltUc.) 

two  ways,  cithei-  that  jnst  described,  or  that  pointe(i  out  by  Professor  Haddon 
in  the  ca.';e  of  the;  Cantabrian-Astuiian  wheel  already  referred  to,  where  the 
diametric  baj"  is  derived  from  the  central  cjoss-picce  which  held  the  block 
wheel  together,  and  the  cross-bars  from  two  of  the  primary  planks.     It  may 


Fig.  10. — Wooden  Wheki.  kkum  Mkrcurago. 
{By  permission  of  the  Antfi mpohgicai  Institute.) 


be  noted  that  the  second  wheel  is  considerably  larger  than  the  first,  the  one 
being  about  two,  the  other  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  possibility  ot 
increasing   the   size    without   seriously  increasing  the  weight  is  the  great 
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advantage  ot"  the  cross-bar  over  tin-  block  wheel.  The  t'astenei's  in  Ijecomiiig 
cnjss-bars  have  neci-ssarily  taki-i)  a  new  direction.  Those  of  the  first  wheel 
curve  inwards,  those  of  the  second  outwards,  though  oidy  to  a  v(!ry  slight 
degree.  Both  these  wheels  have  circular  axle-holes  and  may  therefore 
have  revolvi'd  on  fixed  axlt-s;  the  carefully  finished  cross-bai*  wheel  must 
certainly  have  done  so.  No  metal  was  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
wheels. 

(ireece  unfortunately  affords  no  specimen  of  an  actual  wheel,  but  .son:<- 
details  of  construction  may  be  gathered  from  vase  paintings  and  models.  Jn 
several  the  rectangular  axle-head  cleaily  shows  that  the  axle  revolved  in  the 
primitivt!  manner  :  they  are  the  wine-cart  of  the  Lonv><^  vase,  the  car  of 
Dionysus,  the  carriage  of  the  ('ori)ithian  plaque,  the  lead  wheel  from  Cyprus, 
an<l  two  small  bronze  wheels  found  at  Olymftia.-^  A  small  bronze  wheel 
found  in  a  child's  grave  in  Samos  has  an  oval  hole  for  the  axle,-^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  (/yprns  terracotta  cart,  the  mule-cart  oit  the 
Chalcidian  vase,  the  ox-cart  on  the  Thracian  coin,  and  the  racing  cart  on  the 
Burgon  vase  have  distinctly  circular  axle-heads,  indicating  a  fixed  axle. 
These  are  not  ordinary  farm-carts,  which  would  be  slow  to  adopt  such  an  im- 
provement. The  Corinthian  plaque  already  referred  to  supplies  some  farther 
points.  As  in  theMercurago  wheel,  the  ends  of  the  diametric  bar  are  let  into 
the  felloe  :  this  method  of  construction  is  not  found  in  the  case  of  the  chariot 
wheel,  whose  fellot',  is  continuous,  the  spokes  at  their  junction  with  it  being 
strengthened  as  a  rule  by  triangular  blocks  of  wood.  The  ends  of  the  cro.ss- 
bars  seem  also  to  form  sections  of  the  felloe.  The  bands  ofpaint  between  the 
ends  of  the  cross-bars  perhaps  represent  clamps  put  round  the  felloe  to  pre- 
vent its  splitting. 

In  Italy  the  cross-bar  wheel  continued  to  flourish,  for  it  frequently  occurs 
in  Etruscan  art  of  the  fifth  century.  A  silver  coin  of  this  period  has  for  its 
type  a  beautifully  clear  cross-bar  wheel  with  a  heavy  diametric  bar,  a  rect- 
angular axle-head  secured  by  a  long  pin  which  passes  though  it,  and  cross- 
bars curving  outwards,  a  feature  characteristic  of  the  Etruscan  form.  It 
appears  to  have  a  tyre,  and  the  diametric  bar  is  secured  against  splitting  by 
four  clamps. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  a  sarcophagus  from  Vulci  a  marriage  procession 
is  carved  in  relief.  The  wedding  coach  is  precisely  similar  to  the  cart  of  the 
Munich  amphora  :  the  pair  sit  side  by  side  on  the  raised  seat,  jointly  support- 
ing a  large  parasol,  and  the  driver  sits  at  their  feet.  The  wheel  has  a  rect- 
angular axle-head :  the  two  cross-bars  are  very  close  together,  divided  only 
by  the  axle,  and  curve  strongly  outwards.  The  body  of  the  cart  is  raised  a 
good  way  above  the  axle,  but  the  means  by  which  this  is  ettected  are  not 
clear.  Two  foot- holds  are  provided  as  an  assistance  in  mounting.  One  is  a 
step  hung  low  in  front  of  the  wheel,  the  other  is  cut  out  in  the  low  part 
of  the  side. 

As  the  cross-bars  of  these  Etruscan  specimens  become  more  and  more 


Olympia,  Die  Brmizcn,  PI.  xxv.  '^'^  Boelilau,  Attn  ion.  u.  U.  Xikr.  PL  xv.  7. 
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strongly  curved  and  approach  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  they  are  very  near 
breaking  up  each  into  two  spokes  radiating  from  the  axle.  The  fonn  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  ornamental  wheels  of  the  bronze  fire  tongs  found  in 
various  Italian  sites.  An  Etruscan  relief  published  in  the  Wiener  Vorleg- 
bljitter  ^^  shows  a  wheel  in  which  the  final  step  has  been  taken.  The  two 
cross-bars  have  met  in  the  middle  :  the  diametric  bar  has  disappeared,  and 
the  result  is  a  wheel  with  four  curved  spokes. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  genuine  evolution  of  the  spoked  wheel  from  a 
more  primitive  form.  The  spoked  wheel  was  of  course  perfectly  familiar  to 
Etruscans  of  the  fifth  century,  and  these  modifications  of  the  cross-bar  wheel 
are  conscious  endeavours  to  assimilate  its  form  to  that  of  the  other.  An 
experiment  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Greece  itself  On 
three  black-figured  vases  -^  in  the  British  Museum  the  wheel  of  the  quadriga 
has  this  form :  and  on  one  cantharus  of  the  severe  red-figured  period  ^  the 
diametric  bar  remains,  and  the  two  curved  cross-bars  have  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  met  in  the  centre.  In  all  these  cases  the  quadriga  is  represented  in 
the  three-quarter  scheme,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  curved  spokes 
are  the  result  of  faulty  perspective :  but  on  another  b.  f.  va-se,  a  quadriga  in 
the  same  position  has  an  ordinary  four-spoked  wheel  with  the  spokes  cor- 
rectly drawn.  But  curiously  enough,  the  cross-bars  of  the  Greek  carts  are 
always  straight,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  instances  of  chariots  with  the 
ordinary  cross-bar  wheel. 

For  the  origin  of  an  object  common  to  Northern  Italy,  Thrace,  and 
the  mainland  of  Greece  it  is  natural  to  look  to  some  Central  European 
locality :  positive  evidence,  however,  of  the  existence  of  this  wheel  in  that 
area  is  lacking.  Still  the  assumption  of  such  an  origin  would  account 
for  its  non-appearance  in  Greece,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  in 
pre-Hellenic  times.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  the  two  specimens 
which  are  probably  the  oldest  of  the  series  are  votive  offerings  from 
Olympia,  a  site  whose  history  only  begins  with  the  geometric  age.  During 
the  classic  age  it  must  have  been  a  common  object  in  Greece,  though 
the  examples  through  which  it  is  known  to  us  are  so  few.  The  cart  itself  is 
a  rare  object  in  art,  but  when  it  does  occur  the  wheel  is  almost  invariably  of 
this  form  :  ^  and  it  is  certain  that  this  little  bit  of  realism  would  not  have 


'"  Series  B,  PI.  VIII.  6.  of  Proclus  and  the . scholiasts  who  follow  him 

■■*  B  252,  254,  and  499.  'cut  a   three-spau  arc   for  a  ten-palm  wheel.' 

'^'  E  154.  Proclus  assumes  that  the  wheel  is  spoked,  butlifs 

**  A  .small  bronze  model  of  a  cart,  found  in  assertion  is  of  no  value  on  a  point  of  archaeo- 

the  cave  of  Psychro  in  Crete,  has  a  fixed  axle  logy.     He   may   be  right   in  saying    that  the 

and  four-spoked  wheels.     It  is  drawn  by  a  pair  felloe  consisted  of  four  arcs,  and  in  thus  getting 

of  oxen,  and  is  of  archaic  workmanship.     The  a  circumference  approximately  equal  to  three 

passage  on  the  cart  in  Hesiod  (0|».  424-7)  nn-  times  the  ten  i&pa  which  he  takes  to  bo  the 

fortunately  throws  no  lighten  the  conatniction  measure  of  the  diameter.     But  this  has  nothing 

of  the    wheel.       It    simply    recommends    the  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  construction,  for 

farmer  to  'cut  a  three-span  felloe  (or  wheel)  for  the  felloe  of  the  cross-bar  wheel  could  equally 

a    ten-palm  cart,'    (rpitriridanuv  V  ii\nv  rifivttv  well  consist  of  four  arcs.     Tbo  whole  passage  is 

i*KaZip(f>  htxi^ri),  or,    to  adopt  the  explanation  obscure,  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  seven 
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found  its  way  into  art  at  all  had  not  the  original  been  very  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  artist.  The  Munich  amphora  and  the  Corinthian  pinax 
^^how  that  for  a  time  at  least  the  cross-bar  wheel  wjus  not  confined  to  the 
primitive  waggon.  Its  disappearance  was  no  doubt  a  gradual  process,  and 
had  already  begun  in  the  fifth  century,  or  even  earlier :  for  the  four- 
spoked  wheel  has  supplanted  it  not  only  on  the  wedding  pyxis,  but  on  the 
black-figured  fragment  from  .the  Acropolis.  These,  however,  are  rather 
carriages  than  carts:  and  the  Boeotian  vases  exhibit  the  cross-bar  as  still  the 
ordinary  cart-wheel. 

It  occurs  on  two  or  three  monuments  of  later  date.  An  impression  of 
a  seal  on  a  clay  nodule  found  at  Athens  represents  thf  earth  goddess  half 
rising  from  a  cart  with  a  cross-bar  wheel,  and  imploring  rain  with  a  gesture 
of  entreaty.  Professor  Furtwangler  dates  this  object  to  the  fourth  or  third 
century  B.C.  A  series  of  coins  of  Crannou,  struck  after  400  B.C.,  have  for 
their  type  a  hydria  standing  on  the  rain-making  waggon  of  the  city,  which 
is  represented  by  two  cross-bar  wheels  united  by  an  axle.  But  in  these 
instances  the  waggon  has  a  religious  significance,  and  the  form  of  the  wheel 
may  be  due  to  religious  conservatism. 

The  type,  indeed,  is  not  advantageous :  it  is  much  less  strong  than  the 
spoked  wheel,  owing  to  the  two  four-sided  spaces  which  compose  its  central 
division.  Hence  it  naturally  tends  to  disappear  from  the  carriage  and  the 
racing  cart :  for  increased  speed  would  mean  increased  fiiction,  and  this  it 
could  not  well  support.  The  great  merit  of  the  cross-bar  wheel  is  that  of 
being  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  repair,  whereas  the  making  of  spoke  wheels 
seems  to  be  always  a  separate  industry  requiring  special  skill.  This  cir- 
cumstance would,  no  doubt,  help  to  preserve  the  cross-bar  wheel  in  the 
thinly-peopled  country  districts  of  Greece,  where  professional  cart- 
wrights  must  have  been  rare.  But  it  is  surpassed  by  the  block-wheel 
in  strength  and  simplicity,  no  less  than  by  the  spoke  wheel  in  strength  and 
lightness.  The  block  wheel,  the  most  primitive  form  of  all,  is  very  tenacious 
of  life.  It  has  not  long  been  extinct  in  Great  Britain ;  it  still  survives  in 
Ireland  and  other  European  countries  ;  it  probably  never  ceased  to  exist  in 
Greece,  and  may  have  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the  cross-bar  wheel  in 
that  region.  At  any  rate,  while  cross-bar  and  four-spoked  wheels  have  alike 
disr.ppeared,  the  block- wheel  still  flourishes,  aolida  simplicitatc,  in  Thessaly. 

I'oet  r( '  omniended  for  tho  axle  has  nerer  been  t4    (o\o   ri   fiierov   rov    ntpi^*povs    ^v\ov  rov 

explnui^d,  thouglj  Tzetzes  calls  attention  to  the  rpoxov  iiawtpaiov^itva.  ri  fiif  ykp   atrrSiv   iarX 

tlifti'-nlty.  f-iy^t   ^b  8i   trtpov  fUKpirtpov,  6.\Xo  8'  al  rov 

The  curious  scholion  by  the  hand  m'  in  the  Stvr4pov    niKp6rtpoy,    \6yoy     raw    alKiv     riy 

Medicean  MS.  of  Aeschylus,  written  to  explain  ffvplyyoty  tttixoyrt^. 

tlif  word  aipiyyti  in  line  188  of  the  SepUm  Stirtpoy  and  6,\Ko  cannot  refer  to  the  two 
seems  to  refer  to  a  more  primitive  form  of  cross-  bars  of  the  ordinary  cross-bar  wheel,  which  of 
bar  wheel,  in  which  the  cross-bars  were  raoro  course  are  always  of  the  same  size.  The  cvl- 
oamerous.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Verrall  dence  of  the  monuments  does  not  favour  the 
in  his  article  'On  the  Syrinx  in  the  Ancient  supposition  that  such  a  wheel  was  ever  character- 
Chariot,'  J.H.S.  vi.  The  passage,  which  is  not  istic  of  the  chariot 
than  quoted  in  full,  nuu  ai  follows : — v^piyyns 
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Tlie  })yxis  re})i-uduced  on  \).  I'.Mi  was  found  at  Eretria.^'  Il,  is  of  unusual 
si'/M,  measuring  l(i'9  oenfiinetros  in  dianioter,  arid  S'l)  in  height,  exclusive  of 
the  lid.  The  body  is  raised  on  throe  small  feet.  The  drawing  belongs  to 
the  hne  period,  and   is  not  withuut  eleg;inee,  though  Nfry  can^h'ss  m  details. 

The  (k;sign  on  the  lid  eompris's  six  human  hgiucs,  which  are  divided 
by  Erotes  painted  in  white  into  thn-e  grou[>s  of  two  each.  The  hrst  of  these 
consists  of  the  bride  seated  at  her  t,i»il(t,  and  a  nuid  who  hands  her  a  mirror 
and  toilet-box.  Th<^  bride  wears  a  v(il,  om-  coiiiei-  of  which  she  draws 
forward  with  h«,'r  right  hand.  'J'hf  face  .irms  .md  i'lt  of  the  atteuvlant  are 
paintetl  white,  the  only  instance  on  the  li<l  of  the  usi;  of  white  for  a  human 
tigun; ;  t;vidently  lh<'  object  is  to  cairy  up  tin-  lines  of  tht;  white  Eros  who 
kneels  behind  her,  arranging  the  folds  ot  lur  ti;iin.  In  fmnt  of  the  brid(,' 
Ktands  the  loutro])horos,  wliich  fre<iu»'ntly  appcus  in  bridal  scenes:  a  striding 
hgure  is  j)aintod  on  it.  in  black.  Behiiul  her  chaii-  is  a  sirond  vase,  which, 
like  the  loutiophoios,  aj)pears  in  a  certaiii  number  of  repiis(  ntatioiis  of 
weddings,  and  (tf  which  actual  specimens  are  extant.  It  consists  of  a  roumi 
rece)>tacle  mounted  on  a  sorL  of  pedestal,  and  has  icccntly  been  identified  by 
Dr.  Zahu  with  the  ya/jiiKol  A,e/3r/Tev  of  an  Eleusinian  temj)le  inventory.-'^  An 
Eros  stands  beside  this  vase,  with  which  he  is  occupied  in  some  way;  on  the 
original  lines  in  relief  can  be  seen  passing  from  his  hands  to  the  vas(\  These 
an;  piobably  the  ti'aces  of  an  object  mnv  effaced.  A  clue  to  its  nature  is 
afifordcid  by  the  vase-painting  ])ublished  by  Hail  wig  in  the  />}>//.  Anh.  1897, 
where  the  compani(ms  of  the  bride  aie  en<;aged  in  placing  branches  of  a 
Howering  shrub  •'•'  in  the  loutrophoros,  and  in  a  pair  of  yafxiKot  Xe/3i]T€<i :  jno- 
b,'il>ly  the  Eros  was  similarly  occu[)ied,  though  the  fiowei-s  and  leaves  have 
been  effaced.  These  vases  w(;re  afterwards  carried  to  the  house  of  the  newly 
married  couple."' 

A  kline  with  a  cushion  on  it  separates  this  grouj)  from  the  next,  which 
consists  of  a  ><>ung  man  an<l  a  giil  standing  side  by  side.  The  man  wears  a 
petasos  and  sandals,  and  has  a  (;hlamys  wrapped  rcamd  his  arm.  The  girl 
wears  a  Diaic  peplos,  and  draws  forward  one  cf)rner  of  the  diplois  with  her 
li'A't  hand;  in  the  right  she  h<jlds  a  large  fan  with  a  long  handK-.  doubth^ss  to 
be  iiseii  as  a  parasol  for  the  biide  in  the  procession."''  This  pair  perhaps 
r(;pres(njfs  the  7ra/jo%o9  and  the  vvfjL(f>evTpia.'^'  I'he  third  group  consists  of  a 
young  man  and  a  woman,  both  seated.  The  y<iung  man  wears  a  wn-alJi  anti 
probably  represents  the  bridegroom. 

The  principal  group  on  the  ))ody  of  the   vase  consists  of  the   bi-ide  and 


*'  i  liave  to  thank  M.  Stais  for  kiii<lly  f^iving 
mc  prrmissioii  to  ]>ublisli  it. 

^  For  literature  on  this  subject  see  Robert, 
Arch.  Zcil.  18S2  :  Hartwig,  Ephem.  Arch. 
1897  ;  Wolter.s,  '  Vaseii  aiis  Menidi  '  ii.  Jahrh. 
1898.  Till!  hist  naiiicil  articli;  demonstrates  the 
great  aiilii|ni1y  of  tile  type,  and  its  eonnection 
witli  funeral  as  well  as  with  marriage  rites,  two 
furtiier  |toints  of  resemblance  with  the  hmtro- 
phoros 


"  The  llowors.  whicli  on  tin;  oiiginal  are 
elearly  given  in  white  and  purj.lt'.  paint,  are 
omitted  in  the  reproduction. 

^*  S.;e  Ucubner,  'Die  Epaulia,'  Johrh.    1900. 

^  Ou  a  vasc-paiutiiig  pub.  AnnaU,  1840  N, 
repreat  nling  tin-  libation  of  Oonoinans,  flippo- 
danieia  is  hd  by  an  atteiulant  who  fans  her  with 
;i  simi.ar  Ian. 

7/  aufxTrfinrofjLift]    uirh  tQiv  yuviwv    tj)   vvfidfrj 
irapiyufi^os.      Hcsychius. 
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bridegroom  in  their  wcddiiiir  coaeh,  wliicli  li.is  been  ah-u.uly  (IcscribciJ.  In 
J.'ont  of  the  srivant  who  Irads  th(5  hor.s(^s  walks  a  girl  cai-i}  ing  some  objofi, 
in  her  hands :  behind  the  carriage  thcic  is  a  woman  with  a  Lon^h  in  o.ich 
hand,  and  behind  her  again  a  young  m;in  on  horseback  wearing  a  ehlamys. 
The  rest  of  tlie  sjiace  is  filled  up  with  stock  figures,  which  h;iv(^  noroiniection 
with  each  other  or  with  the  m;iin  sid>jeet  :  thei-e  are  flnc'e  seated  ;md  two 
standing  male  figures,  two  maids,  and  two  Erotes. 

The  best  literary  parallel  to  this  scene  is  afforded  by  th<j  well-known 
passage  in  the  fragmentary  second  oration  of  Hypereides,  which  describes  a 
wedding  procession  in  the  following  terms  :  uvdyKr)  'yap,  Si  avhpe^  StKaaral, 
irpwrov  fiei>  opeoKOfMov  /cat  TrpoyjyrjT))^  aKoXovOelv  toJ  ^evyec  o  t'fje  rijv  yvvalKa, 
tfTretra  he  iralSa^  tov<;  it  poire  fnrovra<;  avrrjii  aKoXovOetf.  The  opeoKOfio^  or 
coachman  walks  at  the  heads  of  the'  horses,  and  the  mounted  man  behind 
probably  represents  the  TratSe?.  The  TrpoijytjTjj^  or  figure  with  a  herald's 
wand  frequently  represented  at  the  head  of  wedding  processions,  does  not 
appear  on  the  vase;  and  the  irdpo-^of  is  omittcid  alike  from  the  description 
and  the  painting.  The  horseman  is  a  rare  figuic,  but  is  found  on  the  fragment 
of  an  epinetron  published,  together  with  a  conjc^etural  restoration,  in  the 
Wiener  Vorlegelddtler,  l.S(S8,  PI.  viii.  All  that  remains  of  the  original  is  part 
of  a  low  cart  in  which  thci  bridegroom  and  bride  are  seated  side  by  side,  and 
a  young  man  on  horseback,  who  comes  inmicdiately  behind  them.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  scene  on  the  pyxis  is  very  striking. 

A  wall-painting  representing  the  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;"'^ 
which  was  recently  discovered  at  Pompeii,  givt^s  the  ordinary  figures  of  a  Greek 
wedding  procession  in  a  mythoh^gical  dress.  A  kline  has  been  placefl  on  a 
waggon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  on  this  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  recline. 
On  the  right  a  couple  of  Maenads  represent  the  female  attendants  of  the 
bride,  on  the  left  two  satyrs,  one  mounted  on  a  mule  or  donkey,  replace  the 
horseman  of  the  pyxis. 

H.  L.  LOIIIMER. 


"  See  Mau,  Ausgr.  v.  Pompeii,  Rom.  Mitlh.,  xvi.  p.  342. 


THE  BRONZE  STATUE  FROM  CERIGOTTO.' 
[Plates  VIII.,  IX.] 

In  February,  1901,  M.  Kabbadias  very  courteously  sent  to  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  member, 
some  photographs  and  a  brief  description  of  the  remarkable  series  of  bronze 
and  marble  statues  found  in  the  sea  off  the  north  coast  of  Cerigotto.  In  view 
of  the  great  interest  that  had  been  excited  by  this  discovery,  M.  Kabbadias' 
communications  were  at  once  laid  before  the  Society  at  an  open  meeting,  and 
were  also  published  in  this  Journal.^  But  the  fragmentary  state  of  the 
figures  and  the  corrosion  of  their  surface  prevented  the  possibility  of  any 
finul  judgment  as  to  their  general  effect  or  the  details  of  their  modelling. 
If  this  was  the  feeling  even  of  those  who  had  seen  the  originals,  it  was  far 
more  so  with  those  who  could  only  judge  from  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
photographs  of  them  ;  and  such  opinions  on  them  as  were  expressed  at  the 
time  would  be  admitted  by  the  authors  to  be  subject  to  revision  in  the 
light  of  a  more  complete  and  careful  study.  A  certain  amount  of  misunder- 
standing was  due  to  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  discovery,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  some  authoritative  and  generally  intelligible  informa- 
tion about  it  3 ;  for  example,  the  claim  put  forward  by  M.  Kabbadias  for  the 
Cerigotto  statue  '  to  rank  as  high  among  statues  of  bronze  as  does  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles  among  those  of  marble  '  probably  led  to  its  comparison  with 
that  masterpiece,  to  which  its  resemblance  is  only  superficial. 

The  study  of  the  Cerigotto  bronze  has  now  entered  on  a  new  phase,  with 
the  completion  of  its  cleaning  and  restoration,  and  with  its  publication  by 
M.  Kabbadias  in  the  'Eff>r]fjbepU  'Apxai'oXojiKii  for  1902,  p.  145,  and  Plates 
7-12.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  thought  that  a  new  reproduc- 
tion,* together  with  a  brief  note  on  the  statue  as  now  exhibited,  would  be 
welcome  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

'  The   modern   Greek   official   name   of    the  less   or    untenahle,    sonic    have    already    been 

island    is    Antikythera — apparently    a    recent  withdrawn   by   their  authors.      It   was  really 

coinage.     The     ancient     name     is    Aegila    or  impossible  to  form  any  clear  opinion  before  the 

Ogylos,  the  local  modern  name  Singilio.  statue  was  cleaned  and  put  together. 

-  xxi.,  1901,  p.  205.  *  The  photographs  reproduced  in  PU.  VIII., 

•  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  in  IX.  were  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Bo8anc(uet. 
detail  to  the  earlier  theories  ;  some  were  base- 
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M.  Kabbadias  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  external  evidence  as  to 
the  statue — of  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery  by  divers,  of  the  other 
statues  in  bronze  and  marble  found  with  it,  of  the  ship  and  its  furniture. 
All  this  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  shipwreck  must  have  occurred  some 
time  in  the  first  or  second  century  before  our  era,  a  date  confirmeii  by  the 
character  of  the  pottery  found  among  the  contents  of  the  ship.  There  is, 
therefore,  much  probability  in  the  conjecture  made  by  M.  Kabbadias  at  the 
first  discovery,  that  the  ship  was  carrying  a  cargo  of  the  spoils  of  Greece  to 
Rome ;  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  its  suggested  identity  with  the  ship 
with  part  of  Sulla's  plunder  which  was  lost  off  Malea  ;  indeed,  that  ship 
woidd  probably  have  had  a  richer  burden.  The  various  statues  found  are  of 
a  very  miscellaneous  character — mostly,  so  far  as  they  can  be  dated,  of  the 
Hellenistic  age.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  whole 
collection  as  to  any  one  statue  belonging  to  it,  except  that  the  circumstances 
seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  of  them  being  much  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Graeco-Roman  age.  No  earlier  limit  can  be  fixed,  for  it  is 
evident  that  any  statue — of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century,  or  even  earlier — might 
find  its  way  into  such  a  mass  of  various  plunder. 

Each  of  the  statues  found,  and  among  them  the  life-size  bronze  figure 
which  is  reproduced  in  our  plates,  must  then  be  judged  entirely  on  internal 
evidence,  from  a  study  of  its  style  and  its  subject.  Before  we  consider  these, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  the  cleaning  and 
restoration  which  it  has  undergone.  In  the  process  of  cleaning  the  bronze, 
the  expert  assistance  of  M.  Rhousopoulos,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Athens,  was  called  in.  He  adopted  a  method  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  Acropolis  bronzes,^  and  with  a  similar  result. 
The  patina  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  surface  of  the  bronze  is  now 
almost  black.  This  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  cleaning  and  preservation 
of  the  statue,  and  without  special  knowledge  as  to  its  condition  and  the 
chemical  or  other  processes  that  had  to  be  employed,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticise  fairly  what  has  been  done ;  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  regret, 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  necessity  for  such  measures.  The 
restoration  of  the  statu p — that  is  to  say,  its  mounting  in  an  erect  position, 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  cracks  and  gaps  that  still  remained  after  the  extant 
fragments  had  been  pieced  together — has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Andre,  who 
was  summoned  from  France  for  the  purpose.  He  has  done  his  work  skil- 
fully ;  but  the  restored  portions  have  been  made  indistinguishable  in  colour 
and  t(;xture  from  what  remains  of  the  original.-  The  amount  of  restoration 
neccssjii-y  can  be  seen  in  a  photograph  published  by  M.  Kabbadias;  it  amounts 
only  to  some  small  portions,  chiefly  below  the  neck  and  in  the  front  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  It  would  have  been  easy,  by  a  slight  difference  in 
colour,  to  have  made  the  restorations  distinguishable  ;  this  would  have  been 
a  help  to  the  student,  and  would,  in  the  case  of  the  general  public,  have 
removed  a  certain  feeling  of  uneasiness,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  a  statue  known 

*  StxJ.H.S.,  X.,  p.  276. 
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to  be  restorefl  to  some  indefinite  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extant 
fragments  adjoining  the  gaps  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
restoration  of  the  added  jjortioiis.  The  general  form  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  not  doubtful — a  fact  of  importance,  in  view  of  the  })eculiar 
character  of  their  modelling. 

When  the  statue  was  first  found  it  was  confidently  claimed  as  an  original 
of  the  fourth  century.  Those  who  could  only  see  it  a  suiall  piece  at  a  time 
in  or  out  of  its  bath  of  acid  did  not  feel  competent  to  express  any  criticism 
of  this  opinion,  though  the  details  of  the  modelling,  especially  in  the  arm 
and  hand,  aroused  some  doubts  as  to  its  correctness.  Now  that  one  can  see 
the  whole  statue,  set  up  in  the  Museum  at  Athens,  or  examine  the  series  of 
photographs  that  is  now  accessible,  I  think  there  is  a  fairly  general  feeling 
among  archaeologists  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  the  statue  as  an 
original  of  the  fcnirth  century.  I  do  not  propose,  in  the  space  and  time  now 
available,  to  make  any  attempt  to  assign  the  statue  finally  to  its  date  and 
school;  but  merely  to  give  a  brief  indication  of  the  reasons  that  induce  me 
as  well  as  others  to  assign  it  to  the  lielJenistic  rather  than  the  Hellenic 
period. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  type  of  the  head,  the  only  part  that  could  be 
appreciated  before  the  statue  was  pieced  together,  though  its  surface  was 
obscured  by  corrosion.  The  question  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  has  already  been  touched  upon  ;  such  resemblance  as  there  is 
consists  mainly  in  the  ph3'sical  type  represented,  and  so  far  might  be 
considen.'d  as  an  indication  of  Attic  origin.  There  is  very  little  artistic 
affinity  with  the  style  of  Praxiteles ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fine  sweep  of 
the  lines  of  the  brow  away  towards  the  temples  that  is  characteristic  of 
Praxitelean  heads ;  the  nose,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Hermes,  lacks 
distinction  of  shape,  and  the  mouth  is  small  and  weak.  The  head  has  also 
been  compared  with  a  class  conmionly  attributed  to  Scopas,  a  class  inchiding 
the  Lansdowne  House  Heracles  among  others  ^ ;  but  the  resemblance  here 
also  appears  to  be  superficial  rather  than  essential.  The  hair,  indeed,  is 
very  similar — so  similar  as  to  suggest  imitation,  especially  in  the  little  locks 
standing  erect  above  the  forehead ;  the  eyes,  also,  arc  set  in  deep  shadow, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  overhanging  mass  of  flesh  below  the  brow,  as  in  the 
Scopas  heads.  But  the  resultant  expression  is  totally  different ;  there  is 
nothing  of  the  passionate,  far-away  look  that  is  characteristic  of  Scopas  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  with  the  dilated  nostril 
and  half  open,  panting  Uyys  of  Scopas  than  is  offered  by  the  nose  and  mouth 
of  the  Cerigotto  statue.  The  slight  and  graceful  proportions  of  the  face — 
all  the  more  conspicuous  for  thcnr  contrast  with  the  heavy  torso — are  also 
unlike  the  massive  proportions  of  Scopas.  It  would  be  easy  to  carry  these 
comparisons  further ;  but  the  impression  may  be  summed  up  in  imitation 
of  a  well-known  saying — there  is  something  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  in  the 

•  I  regret  that  I  waa  prevented  from  liearing       read  before  the  Hellenic  Society. 
Pr.  Waldstein  on  this   matter,    in    his   paper 
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head,  hut  little  that  is  either  Praxiti-'l(,'au  or  St;t)[)ui(;.  To  put  it  in  another 
Wciy,  it  is  not  the  work  of  <i,  rontoniponiry  of  those  masters,  but  of  a  lat*;r 
iinitator;  and  of  an  imitator  with  the  eclectic  tast(.'  that  marks  the 
Jli'llenistic  ago. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  limhs  and  torso,  the  IFellenistic  character 
of  the  work  asserts  itsc^lf  even  more  emphatically.  The  muscles  of  the  torso, 
and  especially  those;  of  the  abdomen,  are  very  heavy,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rather  slight  proportions  of  head  and  limits;  they  betray  the  anatomist 
in  their  laboun'd  modelling,  and  contiast  with  the  free  and  rapid  observation 
of  living  nature  that  gives  so  great  a  charm  to  the  work  of  the;  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries.  The  modelling  and  surface  treatment  of  th<^  limbs, 
especially  of  the  (outstretched  right  arm  and  hand,  are  such  as  of  themselves 
to  cast  (ioubt  on  the  possibility  of  a  fourth  century  origin.  The  uncouth 
realism  in  the  rendering  of  th(!  sinews  ol'  the  arm  and  the  skin  of  the  hand 
might  have  <)ccuried  in  an  archaic  statue;  but  such  work  does  not  recur  until 
late  in  the  Hellenistic  period. 

ll  is,  however,  above  all  the  general  eft'eet  and  po.se  of  the  statue  that 
give  the  first  impression  of  the  lateness  of  its  datt\  There  is  a  lack  of 
simplicity,  a  seeking  after  theatrical  effect,  that  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance, 
and  that  still  makes  itself  felt  after  a  longer  study.^  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
make  this  statement  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  subject  and  the 
action  of  the  statue  :  but  the  mere  fact  that,  although  its  action  is  apparently 
so  distinctive,  so  much  controversy  has  been  possible  as  to  its  meaning, 
suffices  to  some  extent  to  justify  the  charge;  one  may  remember  the  analogy 
of  the  Aphrodite  of  Mcilos,  it.self  a  fine  work  of  the  Helleni.stic  age.  The; 
object  of  which  the  handle  is  visible  in  the  left  hand  may  be  a  strigil,  held 
ready  for  use ;  but  the  statue  is  certainly  not  an  apoxyomenos  in  the  act  of 
scraping  himself;  in  that  case  the  peculiar  action  of  the  liglit  arm  would 
have  no  meaning;  it  is  not  merely  stretched  out,  as  is  sometimes  thi;  case 
with  athletes  holding  strigils,  as  depicted  on. vases,  but  is  held  up  in  a 
constrained  position,  evidently  for  some  definite  purpose.  What  that  purpose 
was  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  the  object  once  held  between  the  two  fingei-s  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  mu.st  have  been  approximately  spherical.  It  is 
inconceivable,  even  in  a  Hellenistic  work,  that  an  athlete  should  h(jld  out  an 
oil-flask  in  such  a  manner,  nor  does  the  action  fit  the  notion  of  holding  out 
an  apple  or  some  such  object.  Perhaps  the  impression  most  obvious  to  a 
spectator  is  that  the  statue  is  holding  out  some  object  in  the  direction  of  the 
goal  on  which  his  eyes  are  fixed,  and  vSb  possibly  is  taking  aim  ;  but  even  for 
this  the  action  is  not  very  appropriate  ;  nor  have  we  any  record  of  an  athletic 
contest  consisting  in  throwing  a  ball  at  a  mark.  Another  possible  suggestion 
— perhaps  the  most  probable— is  that  the  statue  represents  an  athlete  in  the 
act  of  catching  a  ball  that  has  been  thrown  to  him  ;  if  so,  however,  it  must 


The  photographs,  being  taken  with  a  wirlc-       awkwardiioss    i>f   tlie    pose  ;    but   oven    in    the 
angled    lens    from    too    close,    exaggerate    the       original  it  is  felt. 
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be  admitted  that  his  pose  is  somewhat  affected,  and  ill  suited  to  the  action. 
But,  whatever  be  the  interpretation,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  centre 
of  interest  and  so  of  composition  is  outside  the  statue  itself;  there  is,  in 
short,  a  deficiency  of  that  avTiipKcta  which  is  a  quality  rarely  if  ever  absent 
from  statues  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  though  often  enough  violated 
by  the  dramatic  and  sensational  work  of  Hellenistic  sculptors. 

All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cerigotto 
bronze  is  a  statue,  probably  of  an  athlete  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  pose, 
dating  from  the  Hellenistic  age ;  and  showing  in  its  execution  the  eclectic 
character,  the  combination  of  mannerisms  copied  from  earlier  artists  with 
anatomical  study  and  realism  in  details,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  works 
of  that  period.  A  more  careful  study  and  comparison  may  probably  lead  to 
a  closer  definition  of  its  date  and  school ;  but  this  it  is  perhaps  wiser  not  to 
attempt  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  any  depreciation  of  the  high 
artistic  value  of  the  new  bronze  statue.  If  the  present  short  study  has  been 
devoted  to  pointing  out  its  defects  rather  than  its  excellences,  this  is  because 
the  former  are  what  distinguish  it  from  others  and  so  enable  us  to  assign  its 
date,  while  the  latter  are  what  it  probably  shared  with  a  countless  number  of 
fine  bronze  statues  that  have  now  been  destroyed.  As  a  bronze  original  of 
Greek,  even  if  of  later  Greek  workmanship,  its  value  both  to  the  artist  and 
to  the  archaeologist  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated,  and  even  the  claims  that 
were  made  for  it  on  its  first  discovery  were  hardly  excessive. 

E.  A.  Gardner. 


THE  POTTERY  OF  KNOSSOS. 

[Plates  IV.— VII.] 

In  the  first  provisional  reports  of  the  Excavations  in  the  Palace  at 
Knossos,  published  by  Mr.  Evans  after  each  season's  work,  the  general 
accounts  of  the  distribution  and  stratification  of  the  pottery  play  a  part 
in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  evidence  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  site.^  From  these  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
exist  on  the  Palace  Site  of  Knossos  and  its  neighbourhood  three  distinct 
strata  of  deposit. 

I.  A  prehistoric,  neolithic  stratum,  first  of  all  verified  in  the  prelim- 
inary pits  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Knossos  Hill  and  successively  afterwards  in 
the  W,  and  N.E.  regions  of  the  site,  then  in  test-pits  sunk  within  the  jmlace 
boundaries  in  the  region  N.  of  the  S.  Propylaea  in  the  Central  Court,  in  the 
Third  Magazine  and  in  the  West  Court.  These  test-pits  all  reached  a  depth 
of  from  seven  to  eight  metres  before  virgin  soil  was  reached.  This  gives  a 
thickness  of  neolithic  deposit  starting  from  the  virgin  soil  and  extending 
upwards  to  the  beginnings  of  the  painted  series  averaging  about  six  metres. 
This  formidable  depth  of  pure  neolithic  deposit  is  very  much  greater  than 
any  yet  verified  in  the  Aegean  region,  and  in  its  gradual  formation  is  in  itself 
evidence  both  of  the  extreme  longevity  and  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
development  of  the  civilization  represented  by  it.* 

II.  Beginning  already  with  the  latest  neolithic  stratum,  we  have  the 
first  appearance  of  painted  Cretan  ware,  verified  in  different  phases  at 
different  points  in  deposit,  found  superimposed  upon  the  full  neolithic  and, 
where  undisturbed,  underlying  the  later  deposit  of  the  palace  and  of  its 
neighbourhood.^  This  includes  what  may  be  termed  the  Early  and  Middle 
Minoan  classes. 

III.  Last  of  all  comes  a  '  late  Minoan  '  stratum,  represented  all  over  the 

'   B.S.A.  vi.  vii.   viii.     This  paper  has  been  Hogarth  on  parts  of  the  city  site  attbrd  further 

written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans.  evidence  of  the  wide  distribution  at  Knossos  of 

'*  See  t*.  vi.  6-7,  where  the  general  character-  Minoan  ware  of  the  best  }>eriod.     See  Hogarth- 

istics  of  the  neolithic  deposit  are  described.  Welch  in  J.  FT  ,b'.  xxi.  7S— 98.   Pis.  tL  vii. 

*  /*.  7  vii.   6  viiL     The  excavatioDs  of  Mr. 
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palace  region  down  to  the  Hoor-levels  and  outside  all  over  the  city  site  next 
the  sui-f'ace  in  regions  where  there  is  no  later  deposit.  The  later  phase  of 
this  class  covers  the  fabrics  elsewhere  described  as  Mycenaean. 


I,— The  PoUery  of  the  Xcolithic  Period. 

For  data  of  the  neolithic  de|)osit  of  pottery  it  will  be  convenient  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  the  test-pits  sunk  in  the  W. 
(;?()urt  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  Third  Maga/iiit;  from  the  floor  of  the  latter 
downwards.  In  both  these  cases  the  pottery  and  other  flnds  from  successive 
metres  were  kept  apart  and  put  into  separate  bags.  As  in  the  W.  Court 
test-pit,  sunk  as  it  was  from  the  surface,  the  series  is  complete,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  that  as  our  standard,  at  the  same  time  keijping  the  results 
of  the  other  test-pit  in  view  for  comparison. 

1.  The  earliest  pottery  of  Knossos,  that  which  was  found  in  the  deepest 
metre  just  above  the  depositless  virgin  soil,  was  in  the  case  of  both  test-pits 
hand-made  and  more  or  less  burnished.  But  it  was  significant  of  the  very 
early  character  of  the  wari>  that  in  neither  case  were  there  any  incised 
fragments — in  the  W.  Square  test-pit  there  were  in  this  first  metre  16^ 
fragments  of  which  none  were  incised,  in  the  pit  of  the  Third  Maga/'"  out 
«>f  M  fragments  none  were  incised.  From  this  fact,  one  canne  ,  however, 
with  absolute  certainty  conclude  that  at  this  early  period  at  Knossos  no 
pottery  was  incised,  but  at  any  rate  we  can  be  sure  that  the  very  earliest 
pottery  of  all,  as  represented  next  the  virgin  soil,  was  as  a  whole  unincised, 
and  that  throughout  the  peiiod,  which  may  have  been  a  long  one,  re- 
presented by  the  deposit  in  question  the  decoration  of  pottery  by  means  of 
incised  lines  must  have  been  in  its  beginnings.  The  fragments  were  of 
common  household  vessels.  There  were  rims  and  handles  of  pots,  rims  of 
basins,  bowls  and  plates  as  well  as  inany  pieces  fractured  all  round,  from 
which  the  forms  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged  could  not  with 
certainty  be  judged.  All  the  fragments  have  a  sooty  gi'ey,  imj)erfectly  sifted 
clay,  which  in  the  ca.se  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  ware  is  impregnated  with 
sand  particles  or  pounded  stone  dust.  There  is,  of  course,  at  this  early- 
period  no  trace  of  potte'rs'  oven  or  wheel.  The  vessels  being  wide-mouthed, 
they  are  usually  hand-polished  both  inside  and  out.  There  are,  as  yet,  no 
narrowed  necks  and  no  organically  differentiated  bases,  but  only  perfectly 
simple  flat  bottoms  without  ring  or  foot. 

In  Crete  neither  at  Knossos  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  island,  so  far  as 
known,  have  tombs  been  discovered  with  ware  corresponding  to  this  earliest 
domestic  ware  found  in  the  deposit  immediately  above  the  virgin  soil 
underlying  the  palace  of  Knossos  and  its  precincts. 

That  this  primitive  deposit  was  practically  uniform  for  S,  considerable 
depth  was  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  in  the  second  metre  from  the  bottom  in 
both  pits  the  pottery — rough  pots,  jars  and  basins  and  finer  bowls,  saucers 
and  plates — was  identical  with  that  in  the  first  metre.     In  this  metre  incised 
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w.ire  appeared  tor  the  first,  time,  but  in  almost  inappreciable  (juantity — in 
the  Thinl  Maga/Jnc  out  of  a  total  of  104  tVat^mnnts,  two  were  iueisod,  wliili"  in 
the  W.  Court  test-pit  out  ot"  a  total  of  204  sherds  none  were  incised.  Oner 
the  incised  ware  lias  begun  to  ajipearwe  find  that  from  this  level  upwards  its 
presence,  in  a  slowly  increasing,  though  always  sniall  pen;entagt;,  is  constant- 
Thus,  the  third  metre  yielded  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  incised  ware,  the 
fourth  metre  about  three  p<;r  cent.  In  view  of  these  data,  it  may  hi- 
considered  that  the  deposit  of  the  third  and  fourth  metres  represents  the  first 
stage  in  the  incision  of  neolithic  wan;. 

2.  With  the  fifth  metre  we  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  developnienb. 
Here  the  projiortion  of  incised  fragments  is  still  only  from  two  to  three 
p(^r  cent,  but  we  become  conscious  of  an  important  innovation  when  we 
notice  th.at  almost  all  the  incised  fragments  have  traces  of  white-filling — in 
the  fifth  metre  of  the  test-pit  in  the  Third  Magazine,  out  of  524  fragments,  18 
happened  to  be  incised,  and  of  these;  almost  all  showed  the  incisions  filled 
with  a  kind  of  white  chalk.  Here  we  are  no  longer  at  the  primitive  stage 
represented  by  nninciscd,  and  the  early  tentative  ex[)eiiments  in  incLsed 
pottery.  With  the  first  use  of  a  colour-pigment  producing  a  light  design  on 
a  dark  gi'ound,  we  have  the  inauguration  of  a  new  style  destined  to  have  a 
long  history.  The  use  of  %vliiteiilling  is  in  the  course  of  time  sun;  tn  suggest 
the  use  of  similar  colour  on  the  flat  to  produce  gi-ometrie  effects  outwardly 
similar  to  those  produced  by  while-filled  incised  designs.  It  is,  however, 
noticeable  that  no  such  use  of  colour  on  the  flat  ever  occurs  in  the  neolithic 
deposit  of  Knossos  at  all. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  white-filling  <iccurs  elsewhere  afford 
indication  that  over  a  wid(;  field  the  technitpie  marks  an  advance  on  the 
potter}'  of  the  more  primitive  period.  Thus  the  pottery  with  white-filling 
from  Troy  must  now  be  assigned  to  the  same  general  context  as  the  similar 
pottery  from  Knossos.'  Fresh  important  data  are  also  forthcoming  from 
Egypt  in  the  shape  of  similar  ware  found  in  circumstances  which  show  that 
it  must  be  an  importation.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  importation  was  from 
the  Aegean,  then  the  ware  in  question  must  come  into  the  same  context  as 
that  from  Crete.'"*  The  Egyptian  fintis  are  of  special  importance  as  affording 
chnniological  evidence,  in  complete  accordance  with  that  from  Knossos,  as  to 
the  probable  time-limits  within  which  the  pottery  in  question  continued  in 
vogue.  That  this  period  was  a  long  one  is  shf)wn  both  by  the  depth  of 
deposit  at  Knossos,  and  by  the  time  covered  by  the  tombs  in  which  the 
])Ottery  with  white-filled  incisions  occurred  in  Egypt. 

Etjually  important  is  it,  however,  to  observe  that  not  only  the  incised 
but  also  the  finer  kinds  of  unincised  hand-polished  wares  have  now  entered 
on  a  new  stage  of  development.  Already  in  the  primitive  period  we  find  the 
potter  striving  in  the  case  of  the  finer   varietii;s  of  vessels  to  give   an  ever 


*  Incised  pottery    with  the  incisions  filled       See  Troja  und  Ilion  i.  251. 
with  white  is  Aiund   at  Troy  to  belong  already  *  Diospolis  Parva.     The  Cemeteries  of  Aba- 

to  the  period  repre.sented  l>y  the  First  stratum.        diyeh  aiui  llu,  1901.   14. 
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greater  degree  of  lustre  to  a  surface  whicli  becomes  more  and  more  uniformly 
black  as  time  goes  on.  The  finer  kinds  of  ware,  both  incised  and  unincised 
increase  in  quantity  and  improve  in  quality  in  this  second  or  geometric  periotl. 
In  the  case  of  the  unincised  fragments,  however,  the  new  phase  of  develop- 
ment is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  once  the  gr-eatest  per  ible  amount  of 
sheen  has  been  obtained,  it  is  now  apparently  sought  still  more  to  heighten 
the  glitter  by  finely  rippling  or  undulating  the  surface.  Before  the  vessel 
was  fired,  the  point  of  some  blunt  instrument,  probably  of  bone,  was  evidently 
passed  vertically  from  the  rim  downwards  all  round  so  as  to  produce  minute 
waved  rills  similar  to  ripples  on  the  surface  of  water.  On  the  surface  so 
rippled  having  been  finally  burnished  the  effect  is  produced  which  is  seen  on 
PI.  IV,  6-14. 

The  ware  with  rippled  surface,  once  it  came  into  vogue,  had  a  long  historj'. 
At  Knossos  it  survives  throughout  the  whole  neolithic  period  from  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance.  In  the  succeeding  period  again  we  find  a  survival  or 
reminiscence  of  the  style  in  a  new  medium — lustrous  brown-black  glaze  on 
a  buff  clay-slip  ground.  On  PI.  IV,  6-14  are  the  specimens  of  neolithic  frag- 
ments with  the  rippled  surface  referred  to.  The  first  row  of  fragments,  1-5, 
shows  the  later,  painted  imitations  of  this  ripple  motive.  The  close  resem- 
blance of  the  later  painted  imitation  to  the  burnished  prototype  is  at  once 
apparent.  Of  the  '  Mycenaean  '  motive  we  shall  come  to  speak  later.  Suffice 
it  here  to  point  out  the  curious  fact  that  the  later  painted  decoration  is  most 
frequently  to  be  found  on  vessels  that  are  themselves  imitations  of  a  metal 
prototype.  Typical  is  a  kind  of  large  one-handled  cup,  itself  a  variety  of  the 
Vaphio  type.  In  later  Mycenaean  times  all  reminiscence  of  prototype  becomes 
lost  and  we  find  the  system  of  decoration  applied  in  the  case  of  vessels,  such  as 
common  rounded  bowls  and  cups,  that  probably  never  had  originals  in  metal. 
The  actual  proportions  show  that,  once  this  motive  came  into  use,  it  was 
fully  as  popular  as  the  incision  of  the  pottery  itself  In  the  fifth  metre  in  the  W. 
Square  test-pit  out  of  106  fragments  2  were  incised  and  2  had  the  rippled 
surface.  In  the  sixth  metre  we  find  the  motive  fully  in  vogue  and  a  power- 
ful rival  to  incision,  for  out  of  186  fragments  only  3  are  incised  while  25  have 
got  the  rippled  surface.  That  this  rippling  of  the  surface  was  regarded  as 
decorative  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  out  of  12  rim  fragments  among  the 
25  rippled  sherds  2  have  got  the  rippling  also  on  the  inside  of  the  out-turned 
rim,  and  of  the  2,  one  has  got  the  rippling  omitted  on  the  less  noticeable 
corresponding  outside  of  its  wide  out-turned  rim. 

At  this  high  level  we  already  have  indications  that  we  are  near  the  end 
of  the  neolithic  series.  In  the  Third  Magazine  in  the  sixth  metre  among  the 
rim-fragments  were  several  of  cups  which  are  prototypes  in  form  of  the 
typical  painted  Kamares  cups  of  the  immediately  succeeding  period.  One 
fragment  of  the  bottom  with  part  of  the  side  of  such  a  cup,  shown  PI.  IV,  18, 
was  remarkable  for  the  careful  levigation  of  its  grey-coloured  clay,  its  thinness 
of  section  and  the  brilliant  almost  glaze-like  lustra  of  its  fine  black  hand- 
polished  surface.  In  the  corresponding  metre  in  the  W.  Court  test-pit  2 
fragments  of  common  painted  hand-made  Kamares  cups  actually  occur. 
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With  the  sftvontli  metrtj  from  the  virgin  aoil  the  deposit  of  the  test-pit 
in  tjie  Third  Magazine  conien  to  an  end  just  at  the  floor-level  of  the  palace. 
The  formidable  depth  of  the  Knossos  deposit  as  a  whole  will  be  best  realized 
if  we  remember  that  to  these  fieven  metres  have  to  be  added  the  two-and-half 
metres  of  palace  deposit  above  the  iloor  already  excavated  before  the  pit  was 
Sunk.  As  the  intervening  '  Katnares  '  deposit  not  repnisented  in  the  test-pit 
was  apparently  removed  in  ttie  process  of  levelling  away  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  we  know  preceded  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  palace,  we  can 
safely  reckon  the  entire  deposit  at  this  cential  part  of  the  site  aa  representing 
a  depth  of  10-11  metres.  The  pottery  of  this  seventh  metre  in  the  Third 
Magazine  still  belongs  to  the  matured  and  best  neolithic  time.  Here  out  of 
56  fragments  6  were  incised,  and  the  continued  popularity  of  the  rippled 
ware  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  7  fragments  had  the  rippled  surface.  Of  the 
incised  fragments  two  were  remarkable  as  representing  a  twig  with  leaves  on 
each  side.  In  the  one  case  the  stem  was  rendered  by  means  of  an  incised 
line,  in  the  other  case  by  a  ridge  or  relief-line.  On  each  side  of  the  stem  was 
a  row  of  small  oblong  punctuated  points  which  were  filled  out  with  white 
chalk.  Considering  that  here  in  the  mature  neolithic  period,  in  a  style  that 
LS  essentially  geometric,  we  alreiidy  have  attempts  at  the  rendering  of  plant- 
motives  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  such  motives  recurring  later  right 
at  the  beginning  of  the  painted  -series. 

The  fragments  incised  and  those  with  rippled  surface  reproduced  on  Pi.  IV. 
give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  ware  in  vogue  in  this  mature  neolithic  period. 
Even  from  the  fi-agments  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  majority  of  liner  slierdg 
are  of  bowls  and  cujjs,  and  here  again  we  have  an  anticipation  of  some  of  the 
predominant  forms  of  the  succeeding  period  with  whose  predilection  for  bowl 
and  especially  cup-forms,  we  shall  become  acquainted  later.  The  fragmontarv 
condition  of  all  this  enormous  mass  of  pottery  KnosBos  ha^  in  common  with 
all  inhabited  neolithic  site.'J  as  distinguished  from  tomb-deposits.  No  accurate 
inventory  of  forms  is  possible  until  a  sufficient  number  of  representative 
neolithic  tombs  h-avt*  been  opened  in  Crete. 

3.  In  taking  leave  of  the  deposit  from  the  test-pit  in  the  Third  Magazine 
we  do  not  yet  t.'xke  leave  of  the  neolithic  series,  for  the  deposit  of  the  test-pit 
in  the  W.  Court,  unlike  that  of  the  other,  is  continuoue  to  the  surface.  We 
have  already  seen  that  here  two  fragments  of  common  paijit^ed  '  Kainares ' 
cups  were  found  in  the  sixth  metre.  This  is  in  itself  an  indication  that  at 
this  level  there  comes  to  be  a  discre])ancy  between  the  deposit  of  the  one  pit 
and  that  of  the  other.  In  the  seventh  metre  in  the  W,  Court  teflt-pit  there 
were  667  fragments  in  all  and  of  these  only  97  were  neolithic.  Of  these 
again  none  were  incised  and  none  had  the  rippled  surface  so  characteristic  of 
the  mature  neolithic  period.  We  are  here  alrea<.ly  in  the  age  of  decline, 
whereas  with  the  deposit  uf  the  seventh  metre  in  the  test-pit  of  the  Third 
Magazine  neolithic  pottery  is  still  seen  at  its  best.  The  oxplanation  is  that 
the  formation  of  deposit  was  moie  rapid  and  accordingly  greater  in  quantity, 
especially  at  the  best  neolithic  period,  at  the  ceritre  of  the  Knoasos  Hill  than 
towards  the  periphery.  Thus  we  have  actually  found  that  the  greater  the 
H.«. — VOL,  XXIII.  M 
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distance  from  this  centre  the  shallower  the  deposit— with  the  eighth  metre 
the  deposit  of  the  W.  Court  test-pit  comes  to  the  surface,  the  total  deposit 
in  the  region  of  the  Third  Magazine  only  comes  to  an  end  with  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  metre. 

If  we  try  to  find  the  cause  of  the  somewhat  sudden  decline  npticeable  in 
the  deposit  of  the  seventh  metre  of  the  W.  Court  test-pit,  we  shall  not  be 
too  far  wrong  if  we  attribiite  it  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  paint- 
media;  and  in  point  of  f^xct  out  of  the  total  of  GG7  fragments,  while  only  97 
were  neolithic,  289  were  painted,  and  of  these  at  least  31  were  direct 
imitations,  in  a  more  or  less  lustrous  black  varnish  surface,  of  the  hand- 
polished  neolithic  wares.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  quite  certain  that  because 
at  this  level  hand-polished  and  painted  fragments  occurred  in  the  same 
deposit  they  are  absolutely  contemporary  in  date  ;  yet  just  at  the  end  of  the 
neolithic  time  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 'must  have  been  a  real 
overlapping  of  the  two  techniques,  the  old  and  new,  corresponding  to  the 
actual  overlapping  noticeable  in  the  deposit.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
the  neolithic  people  themselves  who  inaugurated  the  change,  and  the  fact 
would  thus  be  accounted  for  that  the  highest  stage  of  development  is  notice- 
able near  the  end  of  the  neolithic  series,  and  that  there  is  no  sign  of  a  falling 
off  in  power  previous  to  the  time  when  the  paint-technique  was  invented. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  certain  neolithic  forms  anticipate 
favourite  ones  in  the  early  painted  series,  also  that  certain  motives,  such  as  the 
rippled  surface,  actually  survived  with  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  new  medium 
of  lustrous  glaze.  Such  facts  are,  however,  particular  incidents  in  the  most 
fundamental  fact  of  all,  namely,  that  the  at  first  almost  lustreless  but 
increasingly  more  and  more  lustrous  black  glaze  slip,  that  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  same  deposit  as  the  latest  neolithic  fabrics,  is  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  black  hand-polished  neolithic  surfaces,  and  that  the  white 
painted  on  this  may  probably  prove  to  be  even  chemically  the  same  pigment 
as  the  neolithic  chalk,  just  as  it  is  used  to  produce  the  same  decorative  effect 
of  pale  design  on  a  dark  ground.^ 

That  the  story  told  by  the  deposit  of  the  seventh  metre  is  a  consistent 
one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth  metre  also  out  of  a  total  of  532 
fragments  79  belonged  to  the  neolithic  series  while  of  the  others  no  fewer 
than  198  were  painted,  69  of  these  being  of  the  typical  Kamares  cup. 

We  thus  take  leave  of  the  neolithic  fabrics  right  at  the  threshold  of  the 
great  period  inaugurated  with  the  first  appearance  of  lustrous  and  lustre- 
less paints.  The  great  depth  of  the  deposit  whose  contents  we  have 
(ixamined  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  a  very  long  history.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  deposit  is  in  this  respect  in  harmony  with  what  has  bf  en 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Aegean  itself,  and  also  with  recent  discoveries  further 
aH(dd,  more  particularly  in  Egypt.  If  as  is  probable  the  view  is  right  that 
the  early  Aegean  people  are  one  in  origin  with  the  Libyan  race  of  prehistori<; 

•  Thp  neolithic  white  pigment  is  aocordiiig  to       saurer    Kalk.'  Zcilschr.  fiir  Ethnol.  1883,  451. 
Virchow    '  bald    krystallinischer,    bald  kohlcn- 
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Kgypt'.  thon  it  is  likoly  that  the  begiiinitjgs  of  tho  two  civili/ations  -the 
Aegean  and  Mu;  Libyo-Egyptian— are  more  or  less  synchnmuus.  Th. 
beginnings  of  the  prehistoric  Libyan  civilization  of  Egypt  have,  however, 
been  found,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  researches  referred  to,  to  go  back  to  it 
remote  pre-dynastic  period.  Petrie  suggests  the  era  about  7000  jj.c.  as  the 
probable  time  when  the  Libyan  race  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Nile- 
valley.  It  is  also  probable  that  while  this  Libyan  race  was  developing  its 
black-topped  style  of  pottery  ip  Egypt  the  allied  neolithic  people  of  the 
Aegean,  in  a  wider  European  context,  were  creating  the  peculiar  style  of 
black  hand-polished  ware  typical,  for  that  early  period,  of  the  Aegean.  Well 
on  in  this  neolithic  epoch  must  come  the  Egyptian-looking  black-topped  wan; 
foimd  in  copper-age  tombs  in  Cyprus,  whose  significance  in  this  connection 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Furtwiingler  (Antike  Genimen,  iii.  22)  as  being  a  new 
indication  of  race  connection  between  the  Egypt  and  the  East  Mediterranean 
of  that  period,  and  of  a  northward  movement  of  the  Libyan  race  of  Egypt 
consequent  upon  and  caused  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Egyptians 
proper  in  the  Nile-land.  If,  as  is  likely,  this  northward  movement  began 
before  the  Aegean  civilization  had  attained  to  such  consistency  in  itself 
and  such  influence  outwards  as  could  have  had  any  definite  echo  in  Egypt, 
then  we  should  have  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  of  imported 
remains  in  Egypt  none  from  the  Aegean  region  go  back  to  this  early  period. 
Thus  the  imported  black  hand-polished  ware  with  incised  pattern  filled 
with  white,  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Abadiyeh  and  Hu,  all  clearly  belongs 
to  a  later  period  in  this  neolithic  epoch,  that  inaugurated  by  the  use  of 
geometric  white-filled  incised  design  on  the  dark  hand-polished  ground  in 
the  Aegean  region  and  its  European  and  Asiatic  periphery.  The  earliest 
of  this  more  advanced  class  of  neolithic  ware  goes  back  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  pre-dynastic  period.  In  Egypt,  again,  it  is  also  found  in  dynastic  times 
in  its  genuine  neolithic  character  in  tombs  of  the  1st.,  the  Illrd.,  and 
apparently  the  Xllth.  Dynasties.^  At  Knos.sos  this  advanced  neolithic 
ware  is  still  found  at  its  best,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  at  the  very  end  of 
the  series,  just  at  the  time-point  when  varnish  and  paint  made  their  first 
appearance.  This  must  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  last  Dynasties 
preceding  the  XITth.,  for  by  the  time  of  the  Xllth.  Dynasty  the  use  of 
varnish  and  colour  is  proved  by  the  imported  Cretan  pottery  found  in 
Egypt  itself  to  have  already  become  developed  into  an  elaborate  [)oly- 
chrome  style.^  Thus  also  Tsountas,  'E0.  'Apx-  1898,  204,  gave  a  sonio- 
what  belated  chi-onology  when  he  stiggested  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
millennium  H.c.  for  the  culmination  of  the  Cycladic  civilization.  It  had 
probably  reached  its  decline  by  that  time. 

If  we  compare  the  neolithic  ware  of  the  mature  period  from  Knossos 
(P!.  IV,  especially  the  fragments  with  punctuated  bands  and  Vandykes)  with 
the  imported  pottery  found  in  Egypt  (Diosjjolis  Parva,  Pis.  Frontispiece,  Class 
N.  II.  XIV,  Nagadr .  XXX;,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  two  wares 

7  Diospdlis  Parva,  14.  »  Pet  lie  in  J.Il.6'.  xi.  27.''>— 6.   PI.  xiv. 
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come  into  the  same  context.  If  this  pottery  came  from  the  Aegean  then  it 
has  certainly  more  analogy  with  the  mature  neolithic  pottery  of  Kn(»ssos 
than  with  that  of  any  other  known  Aegean  site.  The  only  disturbing  fact 
18  that  Fetrie  reports  similar  pottery  from  '  pan-graves '  of  Libyans  in 
the  Xlllth.  Dynasty  and  on  to  the  XVIlth.  and  XVIIIth.  At  Knossos 
all  the  evidence  goes  against  the  possibility  that  such  ware  continued  to 
be  produced  there  even  as  late  as  the  Xilth.  Dynasty.  And  the  actual 
Cretan  ware  above  referred  to  found  in  Egypt  in  deposit  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Xllth.  Dynasty  affonis  proof  that  by  that  period  the  potters 
of  Knossos  had  already  developed  an  elaborate  polychrome  style  of  pottery." 
Further  the  evidence  from  the  test-pit  deposits  of  Knossos  goes  to  show 
that  this  painted  style  must  have  been  created  considerably  before  that 
period.  Thus  the  conclusion  about  the  black  incised  pottery  found  by 
Petrie  in  Xlllth.  XVJlth.  and  XVIIlth.  Dynasty  tombs  in  Egypt  is  that  it 
cannot  be  from  Crete  or  the  Aegean  itself  at  all,  but  from  some  outlying 
peripheral  region  where,  as  at  Troy,  the  Anatolian,  and  probably  the 
Libyo-African  coast-lands,  black  incised  and  unincised  ware  continued  in 
vogue  long  after  a  painted  style  had  been  created  in  the  Aegean.^" 

On  the  other  hand  the  ware  of  this  late  neolithic  period  has  analogies 
with  the  pottery  of  the  cist-cemeteries  of  the  Cyclades  which  indicate  that 
both  are  contemporary  appearances.  The  articulation  of  typical  vase-forms 
in  both  cases  goes  back  to  early  metal  shapes  which  are  themselves  an  indi- 
cjition  that  the  genuine  neolithic  stage  of  development  is  now  being  left 
behind.  Equally  characteristic  in  both  cases  is  the  direct  relation  of  ante- 
cedence to  the  first  inauguration  of  painted  design  which  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  now  era  equally  in  Crete  and  in  the  Cyclades.  In  Crete  as 
in  the  Cyclades  the  tirst  stage  in  the  new  development  is  marked  by  an 
imitation  in  paint  of  the  incised  schemes  of  decoration  inherited  from  th«i 
neolithic  period.  This  imitation  involves  an  initial  contemporaneity  of  the 
late  incised  with  the  early  painted  schemes  of  decoration  which  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  discoveries  both  in  the  Cyclades  and  in  Crete.  In  the  later 
phases  of  this  geometric  development  the  neolithic  technique  of  incision  in 
found  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

II. — The  Pottery  of  the,  Minoan  Period. 

1.     Right  at  the  b(;ginning  of  the  painted  series  we  have  to  start  with 
the  fact  mentioned  already  that  a  certain  proportion  (31  out  of  289)  of  the 

*»  I'etrio,  Knhun  and  Gurob.  PI.  27,  Illahun  When  tlie  great  prehistoric  mounds  of  Kolo- 

Kahun  ami  Ourob,  PI.  I.     J. U.S.  xi.   PI.   xiv,  phon  anil    eU>e\vhero  iu   th«   Anatolian  coast- 

»;_I0.  region  have  come  to  be  aystematically  explored, 

">  The  uao  of  the  letter's  wheel  and  oven  at  the    analogy    with    prcliiHtoric    Troy   in    this 

Troy  as  oarly  as  the  Becond  jieriod  represented  respect  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  complete, 

in  the   .Second  stratum  of   itself  excludes  the  The  resultH  of  exploration  in  the  Libyo-Afrieau 

whole  nf  the  neolithic  looking  pottery  of  this  coast-lands  may  similarly  prove  to  be  in  harmony 

stratum  from  the  genuine   neolithic  seriea  and  with    tht    'neolithic'    ovidence    from  XJIlth. 

assigns  it  to  a  iKDst-neolithic  date.     See   Troja  XVlIth.    and    XVIIlth.     Dynasty    tombs    in 

und  llion,  2.54.  Egypt. 
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painted  fragments  that  occurred  in  the  saino  deposit  as  the  latest  neolithic 
sherds  was  a  direct  imitation  of  the  black  hand-polished  ware  itself.  It  is 
important  now  to  })ut  on  record  the  further  fact  that  the  j)ainted  fraginerits 
above  referred  to,  like  all  the  neolithic  fabrics,  were  themselves  hand-made. 
The  clay,  however,  is  now  of  a  terracotta  or  brick  colour  in  contrast  to  the 
peaty  grey  of  the  neolithic  wares.  The  tinvr  varieties  have  their  clay  care- 
fully sifted,  and  the  fragments  when  dropped  give  a  clink  like  that  of 
'  Mycenaean  '  ware.  This  latter  feature  in  combination  with  the  brick  colour 
of  the  clay  affords  an  indication  that  now  the  potter's  oven,  not  in  evidence 
for  the  previous  period,  is  already  in  use. 

Two  technical  characteristics  are  observable.  1.  The  imitation  of  the 
black  hand-polished  ware,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  primary  differ- 
entiating feature  of  the  ])ainted  series,  consists  in  the  use  of  a  more  or  leas 

lustrous  black  glaze  medium  as  a  slip  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  clay 

on  both  .sides  usually  if  the  vessel  is  of  wide  open  shape,  on  the  outside  ordy 
if  the  vessel  has  a  narrowed  neck— to  produce  a  general  effect  similar  to  that 
of  the  neolithic  black  hand-polished  surface.  The  coarser  fragments  often 
have  the  varnish  almost  lustreless,  the  surfaces  of  the  finer  fragments  are 
apparently  more  favoumbie  to  the  preservation  of  the  glaze  lustre.  On  a 
certain  number  of  fragments  with  this  medium  broad  bands  in  lustreless 
cream- white,  possibly  the  old  chalk  medium,  appear  on  the  dark  glaze 
ground.  On  these  early  painted  fragments  the  design-colour  as  in  the  neo- 
lithic inlays  is  white  and  jnore  i-arely  vermilion.  We  have  thus  here,  right 
at  the  beginning  of  the  painted  series,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Minoan  style 
with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground.  2.  Alongside  of  these  fragments  occurs 
another  class  equally  hand-made  and  with  perfectly  similar  clay,  in  which 
the  glaze  medium  is  taken  as  the  design-colour  in  the  shape  of  bantls 
appearing  black  on  the  buff  ground  of  the  clay.  Here  then  we  have  equally 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  painted  series  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
characteristically  *  Mycenaean '  technique  with  lustrous  dark  design  on  a 
pale  ground. 

The  synchronous  origin  of  the  two  styles — light  design  on  a  dark  ground 
and  dark  design  on  a  light  ground — is  a  fact  of  superlative  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  later  *  Mycenaean  '  style.  In 
I'Hirtwangler  and  Loeschke's  classification,  Mpk.  Vasen  vi.-viii.,  wares  with 
'  mattrnalerci '  are  set  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  painted  series  and  as  on 
the  whole  earlier  than  those  with  lustrous  paint.  In  the  class  of  vases 
■with  glaze  again  those  of  the  first  style  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground 
are  regarded  as  on  the  whole  earlier  than  those  of  the  second  style  with  dark 
design  on  a  light  ground.  At  Knossos,  as  we  shall  see,  the  two  latter  styles 
originate  together  and  alongside  of  the  first  use  of  lustreless  (lesign-colours 
on  the  flat,  for  in  Crete  all  colours  except  the  lustrous  glaze  medium  itself 
are  lustreless.  Here  then  there  does  not  exist  a  style  of  pure  '  mattmalerei  * 
antedating  a  period  when  the  lustrous  glaze  medium  itself  came  into 
U3e.  Neither,  properly  speaking,  is  there  such  a  style  contemporary  with 
the  styles  in  glaze.     The   truth  rather  is  that  in  Crete  at  this  period  we 
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have  two  glaze  styli^s  contemporary  with  each  other  and  at  the  same  time 
cont(!inj)orary  with  a  stylo  in  lustreless  colours,  not  in  Crete  itself  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  Aegean  and  the  adjoining  (Ireek  mainland. 

The  original  relation  of  the  two  styles  to  each  other  can  best  be  under- 
stood by  exatni nation  of  a  class  of  vessels  richly  rei)resonted  in  this  layer— 
we  mean  the  common  painted  '  Kamares  '  cups  already  referred  to  and  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1  (those  in  rouleaux  below)  along  with   other  types  of  vases 
belonging  to  the  same  context.     Out  of  the  0(57  fragments  of  the  seventh 
metre  W.  Court  test- pit,  86  were  of  the  particular  kind  of  cup  referred  to. 
These  cups,  in  contradistinction  to  the  common  un]jainted  '  Mycenaean '  cuj)s 
of  a  later  period,  have  along  with  their  jiaint  decoration  a  deep  high  shape. 
The  cups  have  cither  a  flattened  bottom  (,'i2  specimens)  or  they  have  a  short 
rolled-out  ring-foot  (54).    Sometimes  the  foot  is  merely  pinched  out  sharp  (7). 
It  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  variety  without  foot  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  cup  is  got  into  the  desired  narrowed  shape  by  being  pared  vertically 
all  round  the  base  before  firing  with  some  sharp  instrument.     Thus  some 
(C)  of  the  cups  have  a  rough  polygonal  contour  below.     A  later  plain  variety 
has  then  the  lower  part  pinched  out  into  a  variation  of  the  polygonal  contour 
by  means  of  the  five  finger-tips,  after  which   the  bottom  is  flattened  out 
and  widened  into  a  foot.     Of  the  footless  cups  19  bottom-fragments  have  a 
slightly    lustrous    brown-black     glaze    slip    on    which    has  to   be   assumed 
round  the  rim  a  broad  band  in  lustreless  cream- white.     That  is  to  say,  we 
have  here  the  rudiments  of  technique  1  in  its  simplest  form.     Of  the  foot- 
less cups  once  more,  13  showed  the  buff  ground  of  the  clay,  on  which  has  to 
be    assumed   above  round  the  rim  a    broad   band    in  lustrous  brown-black 
glaze.       Here  then   we   have  the  rudiments  of    technique   2.       Sometimes, 
liowever,  the  broad  glaze   band  has  over  it  a  narrower  band  in  lustreless 
cream-white,  that  is,  the  rudiments  of  a  synthesis  of  both  styles  which  itself 
has   also  a  later  history.     Of  rim-fragments  (19)  corresponding  to  though 
not  fitting  these  bottoms,  some  showed  the  band  in  lustreless  white,  some 
again   the    band    in    lustrous   black   glaze.      The    eighth    and    last    metre 
repeated  the  story  told  by  the  seventh   metre.     Here  out  of  a  total  of  69 
fragments  of  '  Kamares  '  cups  33  were  rim-fragments.     These  fragments  had 
either  a  broad  band  under  the  rim  in  lustreless  cream-white  on  a  brown- 
black  slightly   lustrous  glaze  slip  or  a  broad  band  in  brown-black  slightly 
lustrous  glaze  on  the  bufif  ground  of  the  clay. 

Of  the  whole  deposit  represented  by  the  finds  from  these  two  last  layers 
nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  completely  pre-Mycenaean  cha- 
racter as  a  whole  than  the  fact  that  alongside  of  these  typically  Minoan  cups, 
themselves  in  such  abundance,  not  one  specimen  of  the  common  unpainted 
cups  of  crude  squat  form  so  characteristic  of  all  '  Mycenaean '  deposits  occurred. 
All  other  definitely  Mycenaean  fabrics  were  equally  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  dejwsit  of  this  pit  ends  at  the  surface 
without  containing  finds  of  distnictly  'Mycenaean'  character  is  in  itself 
remarkable.  The  explanation  is  that  the  surface  here  sloping  down  west  is 
coincident   with  the   pavement    level  of  the   W.  Court.       The  lower  strata 
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at  least  of  the  Katnares  deposit  here,  in  c(jnUa.^t  with  that  of  the  test-pit  of 
thti    Third  Magazine,  which  being  near  the  summit  Ciimc  to  be  removed  entirely 
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in  the  process  of  levelling  away  pnparutury  to  the  laying  of  the  Palace  floors, 
remained  undisturbed  and  came  up  to  the  floor.    Above  that  floor-level  again, 
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in  this  region  n>[>j"es(>nte(l  by  the  [Kiverru'nt  of  a  public  square,  the  <lepo«it 
contained,  a^s  was  to  be  expected,  no  tinds  at  all.'^ 

Whih*,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  test-pits  on  which  we  liavi-  hitherto 
relied  we  can  in  a  general  way  be  fairly  certain  that  the  painted  ware  found 
in  the  same  deposit  with  the  latest  neolithic  fabi'ics  ujust  behmgto  the  earlier 
j^tages  of  the  painted  series,  we  cannot  be  quite  so  certain  oven  in  th(>  case 
of  the  W.  Court  test-pit  how  much  if  any  of  the  deposit  came  to  be 
removed,  and  so  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  depusit  is  early.  For  this 
reason  we  are  able  to  oblain  from  that  deposit  only  the  main  primary  features 
of  the  early  painted  series  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  what  wont  before  and 
also  to  what  followed.  For  such  laud-iriarUs  between  earlier  and  later  as  are 
afforded  by  the  existence  of  floor-levels  in  the  deposit  we  must  look  elsewhere. 
And  the  special  lesson  taught  by  the  absence,  from  causes  already  stated, 
of  }>ost-ne(»lithic  deposit  in  the  test-))it  of  the  Third  Magazine  and  its 
presence  in  the  W.  Court  test-pit  was  that  such  evidence  was  to  be  sought 
away  from  the  central  regions  of  the  palace.  We  were  therefore  not 
surprised  when  wc  found  that  the  data  we  wanted  were  forthcoming  in  the 
terrace  regions  connected  with  the  East  Wing  of  the  palace.  Most  important 
in  this  respect  were  the  regions  of  the  Spiral-fresco  and  the  N.E.  and  S.E. 
Kamares  areas.  ^- 

In  th(.*.sc  localities  the  deposit  begins  with  neolithic  remains  above  the 
virgin  soil  and  comes  up  to  well-mark(;d  Minoan  floors.  These  oors  in  the 
case  of  the  area  of  the  Spiral-fresco  may  be  later  and  jirobably  belong  to  a 
palace  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Period.  Of  this  early  deposit  in  the  case  of  the 
area  of  the  Spiral-fresco  and  of  the  next  area  W.  of  it,  that  of  the  Room  of 
the  Olive  Press,  a  record  was  kept  according  to  metres.  As  a  whole,  however, 
in  view  of  the  steepness  of  the  slope  and  the  amount  of  building  that  went 
on  here  from  an  early  period,  the  formation  of  deposit  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  been  .so  regular  or  so  undisturbed  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  more 
level  and  at  the  same  time  more  outlying  region  of  the  W.  Court.  Reckoning 
from  the  virgin  soil  there  were  four  metres  of  deposit  altogether  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Minoan  floor.  This  deposit  was  almost  entirely  neolithic  from 
the  first  metre  upwards  and  in  a  general  way  it  could  be  said  that  the  first 
metre  which  contained  no  painted  fragments  must  be  earlier  than  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  which  contained  painted  sherds  in  very  small  but  increasing 
proportions.  The  earliest  painted  fragments  in  the  second  metre  (Room  of 
the  Olive  Press)  happened,  however,  to  be  of  wheel-made  '  Kamares  '  cups, 
and  probably  had  got  down  into  earlier  deposit  than  they  belonged  to. 
Again  in  the  fourth  metre,  that  immediately  underlying  the  Kamares  floor, 
neolithic  ware  is  still  so  largely  predominant  that  out  of  512  fragments  445 
were  neolithic,  while  only  67  were  '  Kamares'  painted  and  unpainttni.     This, 


''  A  solitary  exception  in  tlie  way  of  frag-  adequately  explained  (J?.  iS..^.  vii.  61),  by  the 

monts  of  vases   in  the   i'alaco   style  found  in  derivation  of  the  fiagnieuts  from  rooms  formerly 

depo'jit    in     the    W.    Court  along    the    outer  e.\i>>ting  above  the  adjacout  iragaziues. 
edge   of    the   West    Wall  of    the   building    is  "  U.S.A.  viii. 
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in  cornhiDJitiun  with  tlu'  fact  that  the  neolithic  iabrictf  nowhere  give  ciri\ 
indication  of  (hscline,  points  to  th<'  possibility  tliiit  sonic  of  the  upjK-r  (hposit 
had  got  removed  preparatory  to  the  laying  of  fouiidation.s  and  Hoors.  Thus 
once  more  we  cantjot  be  eortain  that  we  jjosscss  the  data  complete  uj)  to 
the  time  of  the  eonstruetion  of  the  tioitr.  On  the  tjiher  hand  the  exist c-nei; 
of  the  floor  itself  is  guarantee  that  the  painted  ware  as  u  whole  found 
beneath  it  is  earlier  than  the  ware-  found  above  it,  and  thus  the  floor  forms 
a  landmark  in  the  Minoan  Epoch  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  different- 
iate an  earlier  j)eriod  from  a  more  mature  one  in  the  history  of  Minoan 
pottery.  The  results  are  in  this  respect  in  accordance  with  the  eviderice 
that  was  forthcoming  elsewhere.  Thus  we  find  the  common  painted 
'  Kamares '  cup  once  more  belonging  to  the  early  painted  series,  and  although 
from  the  condition  of  the  deposit  we  cannot  say  how  early  occure  the  first 
use  of  the  wheel,  of  which  there  are  the  marks  on  these  cui)-fragnients,  y/o, 
can  be  certain  that  this  must  have  occurred  in  this  earl}'  period  at  some 
time  or  other  jaevious  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations  and  floors  which 
mark  for  us  a  more  mature  epoch.  Again  the  early  origin  of  the  jjainted 
ware  with  ripple-motive  i)reviously  referred  to  (p.  IGO,  and  PI.  IV,  1-5)  wa.s  once 
more  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  fragment  of  a  cup  or  small  bowl,  wheel-made 
with  the  ripple-motive  on  the  inside,  occurred  in  the  deposit  underneath  the 
'  Kamares  '  floor  in  the  third  metre.  That  the  occurrence  was  not  accidental 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  jnotre  also  there  was  a  fragment 
of  a  bowl,  also  wheel-made,  with  the  same  motive.  The  early  occurrence 
once  more  of  this  curious  kind  of  decoration  is  in  accordance  with  the 
view  set  forth  above,  that  the  painted  ware  with  ripple-motive  is  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  rippled  and  hand-polished  neolithic  pottery  which  was  so 
favourite  a  fabric  in  the  preceding  era.  General  characteristics  are  once 
more  in  harmony  with  these  particular  facts.  Thus  though  the  proportions 
are  still  small  (07  out  of  512  fragments)  the  fourth  metre,  that  immediately 
underlying  the  '  Minoan '  floor,  shows  the  use  of  lustrous  black  glaze  in 
imitation  of  neolithic  black  hand-polish  already  inaugurated,  and  fragments 
with  more  or  less  lustrous  black  glaze  slip,  with  or  without  band-design, 
alternate  with  fragments  having  bands  in  lustrous  black  glaze  on  the  buff 
ground  of  the  clay. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  appearance  of  painted  geometric 
imitations  of  black,  hand-polished,  white-filled,  incised,  neolithic  ware,  of 
which  a  characteristic  fragment  was  already  published  by  Hogarth- Welch, 
J.H.S.  xxi.  97,  Fig.  31,  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground.  In  an  early 
Minoan  chamber  on  the  E.  Slope  good  specimens  of  this  were  found  in  which 
the  white  geometric  pattern  is  helped  out  by  subsidiary  vermilion.  A 
parallel  to  this  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  occurrence  of  pre-historic  painted 
geometric  ware  with  dark  design  on  a  light  ground.  In  the  Room  of  the  Olive 
Press  in  the  deposit  immediately  underlying  the  Minoan  floor,  that  is,  in 
the  fourth  metre,  there  were  six  fragments  of  this  early  geometric  fabric. 
The  ware  in  question  has  hatched  pattern  in  the  foi-m  of  dice  or  triangles, 
&c.,  or  parallel  groups  of  nan-ow  geometric  bands    which   going  obliquely 
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sometimes  cross  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  central  net-work  lozenge  at  either 
side  of  the  vessel,  in  lustrous,  sometimes  only  half-lustrous,  red-brown  glaze 
on  a  butf,  sometimes  pale  yellow-grey,  clay  slip  on  terracotta  red  c;lay. 
The  ware  is  always  hand-made  at  the  beginning  of  the  painted  series.  An 
early  painted  geometric  style  with  dark  design  »m  a  light  groimd  i.s  known 
from  other  sites,  though,  as  far  as  known  to  bo  native,  without  the  lustrous 
glaze  which  is  typical  of  the  Cretan  fabric.  In  Melos  a  pre-historic  g<;o- 
metric  style  is,  indeed,  at  one  period  so  characteristic  as  to  be  the  typical  one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  painted  series.  In  these  the  design  is  painted  in 
lustreless  black  on  a  white  slip.^^  Certain  early  fragments  with  geoiiKitric 
pattern  in  lustrous  varnish  are  in  thi.s  respect  so  nmch  out  of  harniony  with 
ihe  conte.Kt  in  which  they  occur  in  Melos  that  they  can  hardl}'  be  native  and 
may  very  well  be  from  Crete.^*  On  the  other  hand  at  Knossos  certain 
fragments  from  other  parts  of  the  site  having  geometric  design  in  luHtrelfes.s 
black  paint  on  a  light  ground  so  much  resend)le  the  pre-historic  geo- 
metric ware  of  Phylakopi  as  to  be  almost  (certainly  Melian.  The  Cretan  style 
of  lustrous  geometric  ware,  while  particularly  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Minoan  age,  survives  into  a  peri<Kl  in  which  the  use  of  the  wheel  has  become 
univers;vl.^"  Thus  wheel-made  as  well  as  hand-made  varieties  of  the  common 
Minoan  cup  are  often  decorateil  in  this  style.  The  'sheep- bell  '  vases  (Fig. 
1,  Nos.  1,  2)  in  the  same  style  are  a  curious  sub-species  of  the  kind  of  cup 
referred  to. 

From  the  deposits  beneath  the  '  Kamares '  floors  the  general  result  is 
thus  once  more  obtained  that  for  the  early  series  we  have  either  (I)  lustre- 
less cream-white  design  on  a  lustrous  black  glaze  slip,  or  (2)  design  in 
lustrous  brown-black  glaze  on  the  buff  ground  of  the  clay;  that  is  to  say, 
once  more,  the  early  rudiments  of  two  painted  styles  originating  togethei- 
and  having  respectively  (1)  light  design  on  a  dark  ground,  and  (2)  dark 
design  on  a  light  ground. 

2.  Above  the  floors  of  the  Fii-st  Palace  in  all  the  regions  where  these; 
occur  the  deposit  was  found  to  belong  rather  abruptly  to  the  finest  ]\Iinoan 
epoch,  and  the  two  simple  styles  of  the  Early  Minoan  Period  are  seen  developed 
respectively  into  an  elaborate  polychrome  and  a  simpler  but  equally  mature 
monochrome  style.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  one  that  may  be 
genemlised  into  a  law  for  all  undisturbed  floor- deposits,  to  wit,  that  house- 
flo<:)rs  being  regularly  swept  do  not  contain  a  deposit  record  of  the  whole 
period,  during  which  the  floored  space  was  used  but  only  of  the  close  of  that 

"  B.S.A.  iv.  41.  a  similar  incised  sub-neolithic  vase  from  the 

"  lb.    40.     If  the  painted  geometric  sherds  same  deposit.     This   instance   is   in   hannony 

from  Tell  «>-He«y,  which  have  been  assigned  with  the  evidence  from  the  Cyclades,  whero,  ns 

with  considerable   probability   to  the  Aegean,  in   Melos,    at   the   beginning   of    the    painted 

really  have  a  lustrous  glaze,  then   those   also  series  incised  and  painted  geometric  wares  occur 

may  be  of  Cretan  provenance.  lb.  41.  side  by  side. 

A  painted  geometric  vase  from  Zakro,  with  "  The  be;ikc<l  can,   Mariani  Mon.    ant.    thl 

cylindrical  neck  and  angular  shoulder  having  Lined,  vi,  PI.  X.   23,  belongs  probably  to  the 

two  suspension  handles,  has  its  shape  and  aug-  later  geometric  class.      S.  £vanH.  11.  Onu])hiii>s 

gesiions  of  a  metal  pruto-type  in  common  with  Deposit  in  Cretan  PLcLographi,  114,   Pig.  100 
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j)orio(l  when  the  Moored  area  for  wh.iteser  rciuson  canu;  to  be  abandoned,  and 
that  as  a  rule  there  is  a  record  of  the  final  period  itself  only  if  the  abandon- 
ment has  been  an  enforced  and  sudden  one.  A  quiet  flitting  would  never 
have  left  behind  it  the  series  of  beautiful  vessels,  more  or  less  complete,  In 
fra^^uients  iound  on  these  Minoan  floors.  The  missing  data  necessary  towards 
Hlling  u])  the  gap  in  the  evidence  can  only  be  supplied  by  waste-heaps  or 
tombs  belonging  to  the  period  not  represented  in  its  entirety  by  the  deposit 
on  the  floor  itself  but  only  in  its  final  stage.  Meanwhile  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  what  we  know  of  this  Middle  Minoan  pottery  in  its  full  maturity 
and  cannot  profess  to  describe  tlie  st(!ps  by  which  the  early  parallel  styles,  with 
light  design  on  a  dark  ground  and  with  dark  design  on  a  light  ground,  came 
to  be  developed  into  the  elaborate  polychrome  and  monochrome  styles  of 
which  we  have  such  ample  evidence  on  these  Minoan  floors.  Bright  orange- 
tinted  red,  which  occasionally  occurs  on  neolithic  incised  ware,^^  seems  to 
form  the  earliest  companion  to  white,  and  the  earliest  step  in  the  polychrome 
direction.  How  the  later  colours  came  in  which  produced  a  developed  poly- 
chrome style  we  cannot  say.  We  only  know  that  above  floors  of  the  Middle 
Minoan  period,  universally  indeed  in  the  case  of  those  adjacent  to  or  within 
the  area  covered  by  the  palace,  polychrome  design  with  lustreless  white, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson  on  a  lustrous  black  varnish  ground,  in  constant 
company  with  an  equally  mature  monochrome  style  with  design  in  lustrous 
black  varnish  (usually)  on  a  fine  buff  clay  slip,  is  seen  all  at  once  as  a  fail 
cLCcompli. 

That,  however,  the  polychrome  was  the  more  favourite  style  of  the  two 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  universally  in  the  deposit  it  was  found 
that  vessels  on  which  special  pains  had  been  bestowed  were  in  this  technique. 
This  is  the  so-called  *  Kamares '  ware  in  its  purest  form. 

The  types  which  illustrate  the  finest  Minoan  technique  may  be  clasaified 
thus : — 

I.  Cups.  1.  Vaphio  or  Kefti  shape,  (a)  with  straight  or  slightly  concave 
sides  and  angular  contours,  (h)  with  double-curve  sides  and  rounded  contoure. 
2.  Tall  flower-pot  shape  with  and  without  handle.  3.  Tea-cup  shape,  one- 
handled  large  and  small.     4.  Bowl  types. 

II.  Vessels  with  different  varieties  of  beak-spouts.  1.  Two-handled 
beaked  jugs  and  jars.  2.  One-handled,  sometimes  three-handled,  beaked  cans. 
See  J.H.S.  xxi.  84-88,  Figs.  14,  7,  8,  9.     PI.  VI.  a,  h,  c. 

III.  1.  Jugs  of  the  modern  oinochoe  type,  ib.  86,  Figs.  10,  11.  2.  Am- 
phorae or  two-handled  jars,  ib.  Figs.  12,  13. 

IV.  Fruit-stand  vases  of  the  type  illustrated,  ib.  Figs.  15, 16. 

Of  these  types  by  far  the  most  common  is  that  in  the  first  class  of 
cups,  and  among  these  the  '  tea-cup '  shape.     The  rarest  type  of  vase  is  that 

"•  Already    in    the   8c-conil    metre    from    the       incised   neolithic  frHgment    had    traca  of    red 
virgin  soil  in   the  Room  of  the  Olive  Press  i.n       filling. 
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in  the  fourth  class.  The  '  tea-cup '  style  of  vase  is  at  the  same  time  that  in 
which  form  and  decoration  attain  to  the  greatest  refinement. 

Examination  of  a  typical  lot  of  fragments  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vast 
disproportion  in  numbci-s  between  cups  of  the  different  shapes  and  all  other 
kinds  of  vessels.     Thus  in  one  such  lot,  out  of  187  rim-fragments  examined, 

173  belonged  to  fine  Minoan  cups.  Out  of  71  bottoms,  61  were  of  different 
types  of  cup,  while  only  9  belonged  to  larger  vessels  such  as  bi*aked  jugs  and 
cans.  When  we  come  to  handles  we  have  the  same  tale.  Out  of  52  handles 
45  belonged  to  painted  cups  of  the  different  types,  while  only  7  belonged 
to  beaked  jugs.  Of  sherds  fractured  all' round,  again,  out  of  51.9  examined 
no  fewer  than  500  belonged  to  the  different  types  of  Minoan  cups. 

That  the  cup  type  of  vase  was  the  most  favoured  in  the  Great  Minoan 
p('rio<l  is,  however,  shown  not  only  by  the  quantities  produced,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship.  For  proof  one  has  only  to  turn  to  PI.  V.  where 
some  of  the  best  specimens  are  reproduced  in  colour.  All  three  belong  to 
the  '  tea-cup  '  type  of  vase  of  rather  large  size.  The  design,  in  the  polychrome 
style,  in  lustreless  cream-white,  with  details  in  lustreless  red,  ajtpears  in  all 
three  specimens  on  a  highly  lustrous  black  glaze  slip,  which  in  the  case  of 
vase  2  has  a  rich  olive-brown  tint,  all  on  pale  finely  sifted  terracotta  clay 
of  a  section  so  thin  as  to  remind  one  of  the  best  Venetian  glas.s.'^ 

The  most  elaborate  design  is  that  of  vase  1  with  its  elegant  combination 
of  ro.sette  and  tailed  spirals.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  side  rosettes 
embossed  on  metal  originals.  As  we  shall  see  below,  the  potter  sometimes 
actually  reproduces  such  relief  As  regards  the  colour  effect  generally  in  such 
examples,  the  richness  and  harmony  are  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
pigments  used  give  tones  of  the  respective  colours.  Thus  white  appoai-s  as  a 
beautiful  cream  tint,  the  red  has  a  touch  of  orange  or  terracotta,  while  the 
crimson  emerges  with  a  cherry  tint,  recalling  that  of  a  rich  red  wine.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  lustrous  dark  background  varies  with  almost  every  vase.  In 
the  ease  of  vases  1  and  3,  for  example,  the  glaze  background  has  a  brilliant 
black  metallic  lustre,  in  the  case  of  2  it  is  a  rich  brown  with  an  olive  tint,  in 
other  examples  a  harmonious  shade  of  purple-black  is  so  common  as  almost 
certJiinly  to  have  been  intended  when  once  under  certain  conditions  it  had 
been  produced  perhaps  as  the  result  of  accident. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  technique,  going  back  as  it  does  on  neolithic 
traditions,  it  is  probable  that  geometric  motives  were  the  most  common 
though  not  the  only  ones.  In  the  mature  period,  geometric  and  curvilinear 
designs  exist  side  by  side.  Examples  of  such  geometric  decoration  are  the 
vases  reproduced  in  colour  on  PI.  VI.  1,  2.     Both   are  of  the  tall  flower-pot 


"  Tlie   vases  are    thinner   in    section  tliau  inent  in   'matt'  colour  from  Mycenae,  see  F. 

appears  on  the  plate  because  it  is  impossible  in  and  L.  Myk.    raji.   54,  55,  and  Fig.   3.3.     The 

colour  and  with  the  brush  to  reproduce  so  fine  tailed  spiral  motive  was  a  favourite  space-filling 

a  section.  device  also  iu   fresco-painting  probably  at  this 

'•  The  tailed  spiral  occurs  in  lustreless  colour  and  certainly  at  a  later  i)eriod,  see  U.S.A.   vii. 

in   the  first  grave  at  Mycenae,  see  F.   and  L.  87.     Fyfe,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

Myth.  Thmigrf.    p.   3   I.   a.      For  another  frag-  BritUh  Architects,  p.  121,  Figs.  46,  46. 
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type  without  liandlo.  The  vase  on  PI.  VI.  1  has  a  fairly  large  base  and  is  of 
uonnally  thin  section.  VT.  2,  hay  an  oxtnMnely  small  base  an«J  very  thin 
section.  In  the  ease  of  tiie  former  the  lustrous  l)rown-to  black  glaze  slip 
covers  outside  and  inside,  in  the  ca«e  of  VI.  2  the  slip  forms  u  rim-band 
on  the  inside,  the  rest  (»f  which  has  brush  spray-sj'ots  in  liistrcle.'<s  white, 
red,  and  lustrous  black.  The  mellow  colour  (ffect  speaks  for  itself,  and  it 
has  only  to  be  remarked  that  the  variations  from  brown  to  black  of  the 
luflti-ous  vaniish  slip  are,  as  so  often,  partly  the  result  of  irregularities  in  the 
firing,  partly  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  the  tint  of  the  glaze  with  that 
of  the  underU'ing  buff  ground  of  the  clay,  which  ap])ears  through  the  serai- 
transparency  of  the  glaze  where  that  is  laid  on  thiti. 

Perhaps  the  finest  cup  in  the  polychrome  style  is  that  reproduced  in  colour 
Pi.  VI.  J}.  The  vase,  lik«;  all  the  others,  was  fitted  up  out  of  fiagments. 
Many  parts,  including  th(f  whole  of  tlu^  rim  and  handle,  are  wanting.  In  tliin 
Ciwe  an  elaborate  water-lily  de.^ign  starts  from  a  i-rimsun  centre  in  the  middle  of 
tlio  base  in  altei-nate  radiating  lustreless  white;  and  red  lines.  The  white  lines 
on  the  body  of  the  vas»»  be<Mime  petals,  the  r«'d  ones  mectiiig  ovc.'r  the  [>etAls 
in  a  coujplicatird  design  border  these  above.  The  to|)s  of  the  petals  and  the 
edge  of  the  <lesign  abovt;  are  slamped  out  into  very  low  relief  in  imitation  of 
repous.s^  metal  work.  The  design  appears  on  a  highly  lustious  black,  at  [>arts 
brown-black,  glaze  slip— repeated  on  the  insidi; — on  very  tine  didl  grey  clay 
of  extr(?mely  thin  section.  The  decorative  fitness  of  this  design,  in  its  union 
of  quiet,  harmonious  colour-effect  with  the  graceful  outlines  merging  into  low 
relief  on  the  marvellously^  delicate  clay,  produces  an  im|)ression  of  corn?ctly 
elegant  refinement  so  truly  classic  as  to  be  almost  Gnu'.k. 

Into  the  same  context  with  these  vases  comtis  the  series  of  selected 
polychrome  fragments, all  from  the  S.E.  Karaares  area,  figured  in  colour  on  Pi. 
VII.  All  but  one  of  thc^  specimens  are  again  apparently  of  cups.  These  cups 
show  the  usual  variations  in  shape  according  to  the  curve  of  the  sides.  The 
decoration  is  again  extremely  characteristic.  There  are  the  usual  colours — 
lustreless  cream  or  cream- white,  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson,  all  on  a  highly 
lustrous  black,  purple-black,  brown-black,  metallic  grey-black  glaze  slip 
on  fine  terracotta-red  clay,  which  sometimes  has  a  l)uff  clay  slip  allowed  in 
certain  schemes  of  decoration  to  appear  as  part  of  the  desigi». 

The  vase  with  low  relief,  VI.  3,  fittingly  introduces  us  to  the  class  of 
'  Kamares  *  vases  in  which  relief- work  comes  to  the  aid  of  colour  to  enhance 
the  elaborate  effect  of  light  polychrome  design  on  a  dark  ground.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  vase-fragments  in  this  manner  were  found  in  the  S.K 
Kamares  area.  The  best  fairly  complete  example  in  this  style  was  that 
found  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  the  south  suburb  of  Knossos  and  illustrated  in  colour 
t/./r.*S\  xxi.  PI.  VI.  a.  From  the  palace-region  we  have  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  fit  »ip  any  fairl}'  complete  specimens,  but  from  the  cpiantity  of  fragments 
discovered  it  is  clear  that  this  variety  in  relief  shared  an  e(jual  popularity 
with  the  other,  and  at  its  best  had  reached  the  same  level  of  elaboration  if 
not  of  i-ofinement  in  colour-effect.  Except,  however,  where  the  relief  is  mere 
imitation  of  repoussy  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  va.se  (iescribed  alx)ve,  the  section 
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never  reaches  the  same  extreme  of  thinness  as  in  the  varieties  paintc<l  in  the 
flat.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  relief  work  is  in  origin  an  imitation  of 
metal-relief  and  that  clay-forms  came  later  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
At  any  rate  one  must  not  expect  too  much  consistency,  for  the  metal  proto- 
types are  often  themselves  imitations  of  clay  forais,  so  that  the  relief-work  in 
which  it  imitates  metal  technique  may  do  so  apart  from  any  indication  of  the 
fact  in  the  mere  form.  There  is  nodoubt,  however,  that  the  metallic  origin  is 
more  apparent,  even  from  the  fragments,  in  the  case  of  those  with  relief- work 
than  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  none.  In  the  one  set,  rounded  shapes  pre- 
dominate, in  the  other  sharp  turned  down  rims,  convex  and  concave  curves, 
connected  by  abrupt  transitional  angles  marking  joinings  in  metal  prototypes, 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  colour  part  of  the  technique  is  the  same 
whether  there  is  relief  or  not.  Relief  only  comes  in  to  aid  colour  in  pro- 
ducing a  more  elal)orate  surface  effect  with  the  addition  of  light  and  shade, 
The  most  favourite  relief-device  is  the  toothed  or  bossed  band,  which  as  a  unit 
by  repetition  is  used  to  produce  a  complex  surface  pattern  in  the  same  way 
as  a  coloured  or  incised  band.  Thus  we  have  parallel  bands,  zig-zag  bands, 
hatched  lozenges.  Curved  bands  also  occur,  though  these  are  rarer.  The  whole 
relief-work  is  usually  covered  by  a  black,  more  frequently  purple-black,  lustrous 
glaze  slip  on  which  in  the  intervals  between  the  relief-work  the  different 
colours  are  laid.  This  relief-technique  seems  to  have  been  the  more  favourite 
one  for  all  kinds  of  vessels  other  than  drinking  ones  such  as  bowls  and  cups, 
in  the  case  of  which  elaborate  relief-work  must  have  been  avoided  because 
inconvenient.  This  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  regarding 
the  vases  with  relief-work  as  belonging  necessarily  to  a  later  development, 
Thev  are  of  course  strictly  contemporary  with  those  in  the  flat  found  in  the 
same  context  with  them.  Only  for  reasons  of  convenience  the  relief-work  is 
usually  restricted  to  types  of  vases  in  the  case  of  which  the  addition  of  the  relief 
is  not  a  drawback.  Thus  it  is  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  vases  in  this 
style  belong  to  our  classes  II,  III,  IV,  above.  The  most  curious  and  rare 
examples  of  such  relief- work  are  perhaps  those  in  Class  IV  of  fruit-stand  ' 
vases.  See  Fig.  2.  The  effect  of  the  lustreless  cream-white,  yellow,  red,  deep 
crimson,  in  combination  with  the  relief-work,  on  the  lustrous  purple  black  slip 
on  a  clay  surface  purposely  left  rough,  is  unusually  rich  in  its  quiet  brilliancy. 
In  such  examples  we  have  the  most  elaborate  effect  that  could  be  achieved  by 
the  polychrome  technique,  and  at  the  same  time  all  that  most  distinguishes 
the  polychrome  ceramics  of  the  Minoan  people  from  the  monochrome  style  that 
begins  to  di)rainate  at  a  later  time.  As  characteristic  of  this  Minoan  poly- 
chrome style,  whether  in  the  flat  or  in  relief,  the  decorative  feeling  for  colour- 
effect,  as  apart  from  mere  imitation  of  natural  combinations  of  colour,  copied 
from  the  flower  and  plant  world,  can  never  again  in  later  times  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  .same  level  in  ceramic  art.  For  anything  similar  in  this  respect 
one  has  to  go  to  another  technique  belonging  to  a  much  later  age,  that  of  old 
Venetian  glass. 

In   contrast  with    this   polychrome  style    the   parallel  technique   with 
monochrome  design   in   lustrous  black    or   brown-black    glaze  on    the    buff 
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ground  of  th6  clay,  is  evidently  regarded  as  a  useful  short-hand  method  of 
decoration  for  quick  work  on  more  ordiiTary  vessels.  Thus  it  is  that  mono- 
chrome design  could  never  reach  so  full  an  elaboration  a,s  the  other,  at  a  time 
when  such  elaboration  in  an  architectonic  sense  was  enforced  by  an  awaken- 
ing genius  for  glowing  colour,  whose  nearest  analogies  in  another  field  we 
must  seek  in  the  inlaid  metal  work,  the  textile  fabrics  and  the  wall-paintings 
of  the  period.  The  artistic  interest  in  ceramics  at  that  time  was  to  produce 
delicate  .and  harmonious  decorative  effects  of  a   polychrome   character   by 


Fig.  2. 


tneans  of  subsidiary  colours  such  as  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson  in  subordina- 
tiou  to  the  dominant  cream-white  on  a  brilliantly  toned  lustrous  black  ground. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  great  Minoan  period  yields  no  instances  of  very  elaborate 
decoration  in  the  more  homely  monochrome  style  with  dark  design  on  a  light 
ground.  This  fact  must  not,  however,  lead  us  to  ignore  the  existence  of  this 
technique  at  this  period  altogether,  as  is  apt  to  happen  when  the  polychrome 
ware  is  isolated  into  a  class  by  itself  and  taken  as  characteristic  of  the 
period  to  which  it  is  referred  regardless  of  the  complete  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  monochrome  tendency  on  the  contrary  showed  remarkable 
^.t'liacity  of  life.  The  conditions  encouraging  survival  were  (1)  the  universal 
use    as    ground   of  the  glaze    medium    in    the    polychrome   style,   (2)    the 
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durability  of  the  medium  itself  in  decoration  as  compared  with  the  lustreless 
colour  pigments,  (3)  convenience  in  practice  for  the  potter. 

The  absolute  parallelism  of  the  two  styles  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
test-cases  which,  taking  all  fragments  indifferently  from  the  deposit-level 
examinofl  into  account,  exclude  selection.  Thus  in  the  first  metre  above  the 
'  Kamares  '  floor  underlying  the  Room  of  the  Olive  Press  with  37  fragments 


Fin.  .3 


I  noted  of  the  painted  sherds  9  as  polychrome  and  9  as  monochrome.  In  the 
second  metre  again,  out  of  64  fragments  examined,  1  noted  23  a,s  polychrome, 
23  as  monochrome,  3  as  stray  neolithic  and  the  residue  as  imcharacteristic. 

If  we  now  pass  to  vases  more  or  less  complete  we  find  that  we  have  the 
same  stoiy.  A  glance  at  Fig.  3  will  convince  us  at  once  that  the  vases  1,  2 
of  the  Vuphio  shape,  with  dark  design  on  a  light  ground,  belong  to  the  same 
context  as  4,  which  has  light  design  on  a  dark  ground  and  with  3,  on  which 
both  techniques  are  Been  united.  This  latter  example  only  shows  all  the 
more  clearly  that  both  techniques  were  practised  together  and  that  they  were 
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sometimes  combined  to  produce  a  new  decorative  effect.  That  there  can  be 
no  question  of  a  transition  from  the  one  technique  to  the  other  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  fact  that  all  these  vases  belong  to  the  same  deposit  but  also 
from  the  circumstances  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  company  as  the  poly- 
chrome vases  on  Pis.  V.  VI.  1.  2.  They  were  all  of  them  found  in  the  same 
deposit  on  '  Kamares  '  floors  belonging  to  the  N.E.  Ka  mares  area.  A  more 
curious  and  at  the  oame  time  elaborate  example  of  the  combination  of  the 
two  styles  is  VI,  4  from  the  S.E.  Kamares  Depo.sit.     Here  the  foundation  of 


Fig.   4.     (From  B.S..'I.  viii.) 

the  design  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  lozenged  meander  bands  alternating  with 
single  bands  and  figure-8  chain  bands  in  lustrous  black  glaze  on  the  fine 
buflT  surface  of  the  clay.  So  far  all  seems  to  be  monochrome  until  we  observe 
the  polychrome  details  in  lustreless  white  and  red  which  are  an  intrinsic 
though  subordinate  part  of  the  design.  Inside  again  is  a  lustrous  black 
glaze  slip  on  which  inside  the  rim  is  a  narrow  band  in  lustreless  vermilion. 
This  vase  had  an  equally  interesting  polychrome  companion  in  the  shape  of 
a  cup  of  almost  exactly  similar  form  on  which,  below  a  narrow  band 
in  .lustreless  deep  crimson,  the  lustrous  glaze  itself  appears,  this  time  as 
part  of  the  polychrome  design,  in  the  shape  of  dots  in  a  series  on  short 
vertical  bands  in  lustreless  cream-white  going  round  the  body  of  the  vase 
H.S. — VOL.  XXIII.  N 
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twice  at  an  interval,  once  insidt-.  Alternate  figures  of  8  between  the 
vertical  bands  are  in  lustreless  yellow  and  deep  crimson — all  on  a  lustrous 
olive-tinted  black  glaze  slip  inside  and  out  on  terracotta-red  clay. 

All  these  cups  and  cup-fragn»ents  are  wheel -made,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Middle  Minoan  period,  to  which  these  cups  belong,  the  use  of  the  wheel,  proved 
in  isolated  cases  for  the  earlier  period,  is  universal. 

That,  however,  the  wheel  was  not  used  for  all  types  of  vessels,  is  an 
equally  certain  fact  having  technical  reasons  of  its  own.  The  two  beaked 
jars  Figs.  4,  5,  for  example,  like  many  large  vessels,  wore  built  up  by  hand. 


Frc.  f>.     (From  B.S.A.   viii.) 

The  real  interest  of  these  vases  is,  howevei-,  of  anothei-  kind.  In  the  case 
of  both  of  them  the  architectonic  ground-work  of  the  design  is  in  lustreless 
cream-whitc  on  a  lustrous  black  glaze  slij).  Subordinate  details  are  in 
bright  red  and  dark  crimson  ;  4  has  three-fohi  bands,  white-red-white,  and 
alternate  crescents,  red  with  a  crimson  spot ;  5  has  alternate  bands  led,  but 
always  so  that  the  red  alternates  architectonically  with  the  cream-white. 
The  dot-bands  have  smaller  crimson  dots  on  larger  cream-white  ones.^"  The 
crescent  moti\e  in  the  design  is  of  (exceptional  interest  because  it  recurs  on 
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some  rare  fragtneiits  of  Minoan  fresco  from  the  sumc  deposit."^^  The  spiral 
and  branch  motives  of  the  vnscs  probably  also  formed  element.s  of  design  in 
a  Minoan  Palace  style  of  flecoration  common  to  fresco-painter  and  potter  at 
this  period.  The  riiiinirig  spiral,  which  in  ct>!nbination  with  the  rosette  plays 
so  large  a  folc  on  the  palace  dados  of  a  subsequent  age  apjiears  heie  already 
in  full  use.  And  the  elaborate  scheme  of  rosette  and  tailed  spirals  such  as  it 
appears  on  the  polychrome  vase  PI.  V.  1,  must  equally  belong  to  a  Minoan 
Palace  style  and  ran  hardly  have  been  the  property  of  the  vase-painter 
alone.  The  polychrome  style  as  a  whole  suggests  intimate  relationship  with 
the  art  of  the  fresco-painter,  which  might  be  made  out  in  other  cases  than 
the  above,  di<l  we  possess  more  plentiftd  remains  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Palace 
with  its  decorations, 

3.  The  pottery  just  flescribed  belongs  to  the  deposit  immediately  above 
the  'Kamares'  floors  and  to  the  best  Minoan  period.  The  dej)th  of  deposit 
found  to  bo  uniform  was  considerable. 

For  example,  in  the  test-pit  in  the  Room  of  the  Olive  Press  classes  of 
ware  predominant  in  the  fust  metre  also  recurred  in  the  second  metre. 
Much  of  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  upper  floors,  the  falling 
in  of  which  with  their  contents  would  account  for  the  uniformity  in  the 
deposit  to  this  height.  In  the  case  of  these  two  metres  polychrome  and 
monochrome  vases  were  found  in  equal  proportions.  In  the  third  metre, 
that  immediately  underlying  the  palace  floors  of  the  '  Mycenaean '  period,  the 
proportion  of  polychrome  fragments  happened  to  be  higher  (17  monochrome, 
27  polychrome),  but  in  that  case  several  of  the  polychrome  fragments, 
belonged  to  one  vessel,  so  that  even  at  this  high  level  the  proportions  are 
found  to  be  fairly  equal. 

This  result  is  important  as  affording  warning  that  with  the  laying  of 
new  floors  we  are  not  to  expect  any  abrupt  transition  in  development 
corresponding  with  the  gap  in  the  continuity  of  the  deposit  above  these 
floors.  We  have  here  once  more  only  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  deposit  above  the  floors  of  the  Middle  Minoan 
period.2^ 

One  mark  of  lateness,  however,  characteristic  of  the  deposit  of  the 
third  metre  is  the  fact  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  as  far  as  on  record,  at 

'■*  See  Fyfe,   '  Painted    Plaster  Decoration  at  with    pointed    leaves    occurring    on-  post-My- 

Knossos,'  in  the  Journcd  of  the  Roi/al  Institute  cenaean  pottery,  ib.   Taf.  iii.  1  x,  17,  xi.  1  "Ztp. 

of  British   Architects,    Vol.    x.    No.    4,   p.   116,  ''Apx-  1888,   7,  2,  has  historic  continuity  with 

p,    109,    Fig.    2,   restoration   A.     The  crescent  the  exactly  similar  motive  on  our  vase.     The 

device  is  one  of  the  most  common  on  contem-  Saniian  vase,    Boehlan  iii.    1,  shows  both  our 

porary  Melian    ware,    see  B.S.A.  v.  17.     The  crescent  and  our  garland  motive  together.    The 

early  occurrence  at   Knossos  in  vase  and  wall-  survival    or  revival   as  the  case   may  be  is  so 

painting  thus  brings  back  to  the  great  Minoan  faithful  to  tradition  that  even  the  tendency  of 

period  the  origin  of  the  similar  design  in  post-  the  design — r.  in  the  case  of  the  garland,  1.  in 

Mycenaean  times.       See  Boehlau,   Aus  Ion.  u.  the  case   of  the   crescents — is    repeated.      The 

Ital.  Nekropolen  p.  65,  Figs.  26,   29,   30.     Taf.  crescents  change  their  direction  only  when  they 

ii.  5,  iii.  1,  3.     Also  in  polychrome  design  on  are  repeated  in  a  second  series, 
b.    f.    fragment   from   Mytilene  in   IJrit.    Mus.  "  See  above,  p.  170. 

See    Boehlau,    ih.    71.      Similarly  the  garland 
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this  high  level  did  polychrome  ware  of  the  finest  quality,  whether  in  the  flat 
or  in  relief,  occur.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  distinct  tendency  of 
polychrome  design  itself  to  become  monochrome,  that  is  simple  light  design 
on  a  dark  ground.  Again,  greater  quantities  of  vessels,  especially  in  Class  I, 
occurred  than  previously  with  lustrous  black  glaze  slip,  or  with  buff  clay 
slip,  or  ground  without  design.  The  cups  in  Fig.  6  are  in  this  respect 
characteristic  of  the  deposit  to  which  they  belong.     Of  these,  No.  8  might 


f 


Fig.   6. 


be  taken  for  the  common  unpainted  '  Mycenaean  '  cup  so  typical  of  a  later 
period.  The  context,  however,  in  which  the  cup  occurs, 'males'  if't^tfite 
impossible  that  it  can  be  Mycenaean.  It  wa»  found  along  with  eight  othere 
exactly  similar  in  '  Kamares '  deposit,  of  the  N.E.  Kamares  area,  in  which  no 
single  fragment  could  be  identified  as  Mycenaean.  In  the  same  company 
and  in  exactly  the  same  clay  appeared  the  variety  with  handle,  7,  whose 
affinity  with  the  Minoan  types  5  and  6  is  at  once  apparent,  and  the  curious 
horned  '  sheep-bell '  9.     The  latter  again  has  a  painted  prototype  parallel 
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with  the  common  painted  Minoan  cup,  see  p.  170  and  Fig.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
The  class  of  cup  in  question,  though  it  is  so  like  the  latter  type,  could  be 
distinguished  at  once  by  its  thinner  section  and  its  lighter,  more  elegant 
shape.  The  sorter  who  assisted  me,  when  tested  on  the  matter,  would  not 
hear  of  those  cups  being  put  with  the  heaps  of  Mycenaean  ones,  but  insisted 
on  their  being  kept  in  one  lot  with  their  Minoan  kin  just  as  they  were  found. 
In  this  lot,  out  of  a  total  of  163  fragments  it  was  found  that  135  had  the 
typical  Minoan  black  glaze  slip  while  25  were  monochrome  without  slip, 
and  3  were  uncharacteristic.^  Of  those  with  black  slip  again  19  had  design, 
namely,  7  in  lustreless  cream  and  white,  11  in  white  and  red,  and  1  in  white, 
red  and  crimson. 

The  existence  in  Minoan  deposit  of  this  prototype  of  a  type  so  char- 
acteristic afterwards  of  every  Mycenaean  site  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
as  being  one  of  the  links  which,  with  others,  go  to  establish  the  continuity 
without  break  of  the  earlier  with  the  later  civilization.  In  this  late  Minoan 
deposit  the  ware  with  rippled  glaze  slip  was  again  observable.  One  frag- 
ment, of  a  jug,  was  found  in  the  third  metre,  and  it  had  below  the  rippled 
glaze  field  narrow  bands  in  lustreless  white  on  the  lustrous  typically 
Minoan  purple-black  glaze  slip,  which  may  here  have  been  a  broad  band. 
This  style  of  design,  like  the  above  type  of  cup,  is  one  of  the  undoubted 
links  in  the  evidence  of  racial  continuity  between  the  civilization  of  the 
Minoan  people  and  that  of  the  later  era.  Having  its  origin  far  back  in  the 
early  Minoan  period,  in  a  tradition  that  is  in  turn  a  survival  in  a  new 
medium  from  the  neolithic  age,  it  survives  into  late  Mycenaean  times.  See 
above  p.  160. 

It  is  in  the  period  represented  by  this  later  stratum  that  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  polychrome  technique  must  have  taken  place.  From  the 
condition  of  the  deposit  itself  we  are  able  to  say  with  sufficient  certainty 
that  polychrome  ware  was  found  in  greatest  quantity  and  in  finest  quality 
in  the  stratum  immediately  above  the  Middle  Minoan  floors.  It  is  equally 
certain  in  a  general  way  that  the  later  stratum  of  deposit  immediately  under- 
lying the  palace  floors  shows  a  lack  of  polychrome  ware,  of  the  finer  qualities. 
The  technique  with  polychrome  design  on  a  lustrous  black  glaze  slip  itself 
tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  become  monochrome,  that  is,  simple,  hght  design 
on  a  dark  ground.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  style  with  light 
design  on  a  dark  ground  is  found,  even  for  the  finer  kinds  of  ware,  to  have  no 
practical  advantage  over  the  sister  style  with  dark  design  on  a  light  ground. 
The  non-durable  character  of  the  lustreless  white  which  it  had  in  common 
with  all  the  other  '  polychrome  '  colours  may  ndw  indeed  appear  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  the  durability  of  the  lustrous  black  of  the 
glaze  design.  The  two  styles  came  thus  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  of 
competition  with  the  chances  of  final  victory  in  favour  of  the  monochrome 
style.     But  this  tendency  is  itself  the   work    of   the    Minoan    civilization 

**  The    Urg«   proportion   with    black   glaze      fact  that   many  of  the   fragmenta  were  of   a 
■Up  in  thia  oaa«  ia  to  ha  acconnted  for  by  the       type  of  cup  that  almost  always  haa  a  alip. 
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entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  existence,  not  some  inHiU'iKi:  imposed  upon 
it  from  without,  for  as  we  have  seen  the  evidence  attbrded  by  the  pottery 
taken  in  its  complete  context  is  that  thr  monochrome  tendency  was  present 
and  developed  alongside  of  the  polychrome  from  the  begimiing,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  polychrome  style  began  more  and  more  to  sink  into  latejjcy 
the  monochrome  technique,  already  at  the  same  stage  of  development  as  the 
other,  was  simply  left  to  take  more  and  more  jjossession  of  the  field. 

If  we  now  compare  the  results  oblaincMl  at  Kn()Ssos  with  the  evidence 
forthcoming  from  other  sites  it  may  be  p<\ssible  to  come;  to  some  general 
conclusions.  First  of  all  has  to  be  noted  the  gn^at  depth  of  the  deposit  at 
Knossos  contaimng  Minoan  ware.  In  the  test-pit  in  the  Room  of  the  Oliv*; 
Press  fragments  of  this  ware  began  to  occur  in  the  metre  immediately 
underneath  the  floors  of  the  Middh^  Minoan  ptuiod  in  siiflficient  <piantities  to 
exclude  any  suspicion  of  their  presence  being  accidental.  Above  this  floor 
again  the  Minoan  deposit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  continuous  for  'A  metres  up  to  the 
paving  of  the  later  palact;.  We  have  besides  to  take  into  account  the  interval, 
possibly  a  long  one,  n^jnesentc^l  by  the  j)eriod  during  which  the  floored  areas 
were  inhabited  and  during  which  no  deposit  could  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  these'  floois  themselves,  though  corresponding  deposit  has  to  be  postulated 
as  accumulating  elscwher(i.  We  have  thus  to  allow  a  very  long  period  for 
the  development  of  Minoan  ceramics  from  their  earliest  beginnings  to  their 
era  of  decline.  Further,  with  the  evidence  of  so  much  deposit  before  us,  it  is 
clrar  that  the  pottery  in  question  must  have  been  manufactured  at  Knossos 
itself  On  the  other  hand  the  scantiness  and  isolation  of  this  ware  in  all 
deposits  in  which  it  has  been  found  outside  Crete  are  in  such  complete 
contnist  to  the  richness  of  the  Knossian  deposits  that  no  further  proof  is 
needed  to  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Crete  itself  is  the  true  source  of 
the  similar  ware  found  elsewhere,  as  in  Melos,  Thera,  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
Egypt.  ^ 

Most  remarkable  in  this  connection  are  the  finds  from  Egypt.  The 
comftlete  isolation  in  this  case  made  it  possible  to  identify  without  difficulty 
all  that  went  in  the  same  class  with  the  intruder.  Accordingly  it  is  no 
surpri.se  to  find  the  monochrome  fragments  in  '  fine,  hard,  thin,  light-brown 
paste  of  Aegean  origin,  with  iron-glaze  bands  '  correctly  assigned  by  Petrie 
to  the  same  period  and  context  as  the  polychrome  fragments  with  lustrous 
black  glnze  slij).  The  parallelism  of  the  two  styles  which  we  have  found 
in  hold  at  Knossos  is  thus  confirmed  by  means  of  a  few  isolated  but  most 
injportant    fragments    found    so    far   afield    as    Egypt.^*     The    chronological 

'■'  B.S.A.  \\.  il,  V.  19.    Fiirtw.  u.  Loeschcke,  Gemmeri,   iii.    20,    note    3,    identifies  the  ware 

Mijk.    Tkonqcf.     vi.    (from     IV.    Shaft-grave).  from  Egypt  and  that  pwblished  by  Myres  and 

Furtw.    Anlike    Gemmen,    iii.    20    and    notes.  Mariani    with   his    own  and   Loe.schcke's  First 

J.Ff.S.  xi    275-6,  PI.  xiv.  5-10.  Style  and  further  cites  '  bei  anderen  Oattungen  ' 

**  Monochrome  ware  occnrs  also  at  Kamares,  parallels  between   Egyptian    finds  and  certain 

/t£,  far  exam])]e,  Myrea,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  ones   from    Crete   and    Mycenae,    for  example, 

of  Antiquaries,  xv.  I'l.  I.  8,  II.  7.  Yttrie*  1  llahun- Kahuv ,    PI.   I.    8,    with  Myres, 

Hogarth-Welch,   JH.S.   xxi.   Pla.    VI.  VII.  PI.  I.  6,  cited  above,  and  with  the  va.se  of  the 

give  only  j>oIychiome  ware.     Furtwangler,  Ant.  Second  Style   Afyk.    Thongef.   Taf.  8,   12  ;  but 
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evidence  from  Egypt  is,  however,  still  more  important.  Petrie  judging  from 
the  context  in  which  the  Kahun  fragnients  were  found  assigns  these  to 
about  2500  B.C.  As,  however,  a  glance  at  the  fragments  in  question  and 
comparison  with  typical  Knossos  finds  will  show,  the  fragments  published  by 
Petrie,  like  those  from  Melos,  all  belong  to  the  b(!st  Minoan  period-  Thus 
Petrie's  dating  must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the 
production  of  Minoan  pottery.  If,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  earlier 
period  anteceding  this,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  at  least  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  for  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  glaze  and 
other  paints  in  the  pottery  of  Crete.  Thus  also  it  will  be  safe  in  a  general 
way  to  say  that  the  development  of  Minoan  ceramic  art  and  the  civilization 
represented  by  it  must  have  taken  up  the  greater  part  of  the  period  3000- 
2000  B.C.  At  Kno.ssos  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  great 
Minoan  period  must  have  been  after  the  laying  of  the  floors  on  which  were 
found  the  best  polychrome  and  monochrome  wares  in  the  greatest  quantities. 
8ome  of  the  floors  referred  to  probabl}"^  belonged,  as  we  gave  reasons  for 
.suggesting,  to  a  palace  of  the  Middle  Minoan  period,  antedating  by  at  least 
some  centuries  the  foundation  of  the  later  palace  excavated  by  us.  The 
floors,  the  stratification,  the  fresco,  and  especially  the  pottery,  all  point  to  a 
Minoan  period  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  which  culminated  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  millennium  B.C.,  and  during  which  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that 
the  Minoan  people  were  in  busy  communication  with  such  centres  as  Tiryns, 
Mycenae,  the  Aegean  generally,  and  Egypt. 


III. —  The  Pottery  of  the  late  Minoan  Palace  Period. 

One  outcome  of  the  Minoan  civilization  was  the  gradual  process  by 
which,  the  polychrome  style  tending  itself  to  become  monochrome,  both 
Minoan  styles  come  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  on  an  equal  footing  of  competition. 
All  the  traditions  of  technique  that  did  not  include  the  polychrome  principle 
itself  were  the  heritage  of  the  monochrome  equally  with  the  polychrome 
style.  First  among  the  old  common  possessions  was  the  glaze  technique 
itself  This,  having  been  from  the  beginning  the  one  foundation  of  all  design 
for  the  monochrome  style,  the  potter  did  not  now  require  to  put  into 
tentative  practice  for  the  first  time.  He  had  rather  simply  to  continue  the 
use  of  it  under  new  conditions  according  to  a  method  which  had  belonged  to 
it  in  contra-distinction  to  the  method  of  the  other  style  from  the  very 
start  of  their  long  companionship  together.  The  changed  conditions  under 
which  the  twin  styles  were  now  practised  were  thus  simply  the  outcome  of 
a   long  traditional    past    of    practice,    not    of    any   external    circumstances 


he  does  not  say  whether  he  regards  the.se  latter  Second  Style  runs  parallel  with  their  First  aud 

essentially  monochrome  examples  as  belonging  that,  thus  taken  together,  they  answer   respec- 

to  the   same  fabric   as   the    polychrome  ware.  tively  to  the   Minoan   Polychrome  and   Mono- 

From  the  examples  cited,  however,  the  conclu-  chrome  Styles. 
sion  should  be  all  the  same  that  F.  and  L.'s. 
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indicating  pressure  from  without  upon  a  decaying  race.  The  Minoan  people 
were  now,  under  changing  conditions  of  an  essentially  intrinsic  character, 
only  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  their  existence,  and  the  Minoan  potters, 
though  gradually  losing  hold  of  their  old  polychrome  faculty,  were  only 
devoting  themselves  with  renewed  energy,  and  giving  a  ne«v  turn,  to  a 
monochrome  style  in  ceramic  art  that  was  as  old  as  the  other. 

This  era  of  renewed  life  was  that  which  saw  the  building  of  the  second 
palace  at  Knossos.     But  so  much  building  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  not  possible 
without  the  removal  of  a  good  many  old  land-marks.     Preliminary  to  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  a  considerable  part  of  the  top  of  the  hill   was  levelled 
away  with  a  view  to  gaining  as   large  an  area  ot   plane  surface  as  possible 
for    the   ground    floors  of   the    palace.     During    those    operations  all    the 
Minoan  deposit  in   the  area  covered  by  the  central   regions  of  the  palace, 
along  with  some  considerable  part  of  the  latest  neolithic  remains,  disappeared. 
We  have  found  proof  of  this  already  in  the  case  of  the  test-pit  in  the  Third 
Magazine.     On  the  East  Slope  again,  where  one  would  not  have  expected 
it,  the  same  preparations  led  at  one  part  to  an  even  more  thoroughgoing 
removal  of  earlier  deposit.     Thus,  in  the  whole  complex  of  apartments  con- 
nected with   the  Grand  Staircase  and  the   Hall  of  the    Colonnades  in  the 
ISaat  Wing  of  the  palace,  the  ground-floors  were  laid  at  so  low  a  level  th^t 
in  the  direction  of  the  Central  Court  the  preparatory  excavations  by  the 
builders  led  to  the  removal  not  only  of  most  Minoan  but  of  almost  all  neolithic 
deposit  as  well.     Accordingly  in  the  area  covered   by  this  East  Wing  we 
only  found  evidence  of  the  earlier  civilization  to  the   N.E.  and  S.  of  this 
deep  excavation.     And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  data  for  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  building  of    the   palace  are    not    sufficient  for 
an  estimate  of  the  process  by  which  the  polychrome  technique  gradually 
gave  way  before  the  growing    popularity   of   the    companion    monochrome 
style.     That  the  laying  of  the  palace  floors  did  not  coincide  with  any  abso- 
lutely new    departures    in    ceramics   follows    from    the   previous   history    of 
the  monochrome  technique  itself,  and  is  what  we  should  at  once  expect  by 
analogy  with  what  we  found  to  have  happened  in  the  previous  period  when 
the  Middle  Minoan  floors  were  laid.     And  yet  there  is  a  real  break  in  the 
evidence  at  this  point  in  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  period.     On  the  floors  of 
the  palace  we  find  not  the  wares  that  were  in  use  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  habitation  of  the  building,  but  only  those  that  were  in  vogue  at 
the  end  of  that  period.     These  all  belong  to  a  fully-fledged  Knossian  style 
in  which  the  old  Minoan  system  of  design  with  decoration  in   lustrous  black 
glaze  on  a  buff"  ground  is  seen  now  in  a  new,  advanced  phase  of  develop- 
ment, now,  however,  without  its  old   companion  the  technique   with  poly- 
chrome   design    on    a    lustrous   black   glaze    slip.     Thus  the  steps    in    the 
process  by  which  the  monochrome  technique  secured  such  pre-eminence  as 
to  lead  first  to  the  decline  and  then  apparently  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
other  cannot  as  yet    be  adequately  traced  with   the   data  before  us.     That 
could  only  be  done  in  case  we  came  into  possession  of  the  actual  deposit- 
evidence  from   houses  and  tombs  relating  to  the  period  not  represented  by 
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deposit  on  the  palace  floore  themselves.  Failing  that  again  the  missing 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  results  of  excava- 
tions over  a  wider  field  and  a  comparative  study  of  early  Cretan  ceramics 
as  a  whole. 

1.  We  were,  however,  able  in  a  few  cases  to  find  ceramic  evidence 
relating  to  the  early  period  of  the  later  palace.  In  one  case  indeed  the  actual 
co-existence  of  the  two  styles  during  the  early  palace  period  has  in  a  crucial 
instance  been  proved  down  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  namely,  that  ushered 
in  by  the  events,  of  whatever  kind,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  led  to  the 
filling  up  and  closing  of  the  secret  chests  of  gypsum  existing  underneath  the 
pavements  of  the  great  store-rooms.  The  data  in  the  shape  of  pottery  in  the 
two  styles  and  in  the  traditional  Minoan  manner  of  this  period  were  given  by 
the  ''ontents  of  one  of  these  chests  themselves.^  Other  evidence  having  a 
bearing  in  the  same  general  context  was  forthcoming  in  regions  without  pave- 
ment floors  away  from  the  central  areas  of  the  building.  In  the  more  central 
regions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  few  Minoan  remains  of  any  kind  exist 
beneath  the  palace  floors.  Away  from  the  centre,  however,  where  there  is  a 
slope,  as  in  the  case  especially  of  the  N.  W.  palace-region,  remains  that  were 
earlier,  than  those  found  on  the  palace  floors  were  in  certain  spaces  found 
more  or  less  undisturbed  on  a  floor  which,  all  the  circumstances  being  taken 
into  account,  must  belong  to  the  early  period  of  the  palace,  antedating  the 
repairs  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  one  instance  in  the  closing  of  the  store- 
room chests.  In  the  Eighteenth  Magazine  there  was  no  pavement  and  on 
getting,  below  the  level  of  the  clay  floor  we  came  upon  a  plentiful  deposit 
of  pottery,  among  which  were  several  vessels,  whole  or  in  fragments,  them- 
selves resting  on  an  earlier  earth-floor.  The  most  characteristic  speciijiens 
from  this  deposit  were  the  one-handled,  spouted  jug- vases.  Fig.  7,  No.  1,  2, 
which  are  identical  in  type  and  decoration.*®  The  design  consists  of  a  band 
and  spiral  system  respectively  in  lustrous  brown-black  and  red-brown  glaze. 
The  bands  have  narrower  bands  and  the  spirals  central  rosette-groups  of  dots 
in  lustreless  white,  all  in  a  polished  buflf  clay  slip  on  terracotta-r6d  clay. 
This  deposit,  while  already  apparently  quite  '  Mycenaean  '  in  character,  has 
Minoan  types  with  lustrous  black  glaze  slip  whose  presence  can  hardly  be 
accidental,  for  they  occur  repeatedly  all  over  the  area  on  the  earlier  floor  in 
similar  company  to  that  of  the  above  vases.  In  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  cfiise  this  deposit  was  limited  to  areas  with  earlier  floors  but  without . 
pavement,  and  was  not  to  be  expected  in  paved  regions  of  the  palace  which 
probably  had  practically  the  same  floors  from  the  beginning.  Thus  we  have 
not  as  yet  suflicient  dita  at  Knossos  itself  towards  a  comparative  conclusion 
based  on  the  evidence  from  different  areas.  IT,  however,  we  go  to  other 
excavated  sites  we  shall  find  that  the  context  in  which  similar  vases  occur 
is  the  same  as  at  Knossos. 

"  B.S.A.  vii.  47,  Fig.  14.  metal  jugs  of  the  Kefti.     See   Miiller,  Anen 

*  These  jugs,  with  differences  traceable  to  nnd  Eiiropa,  p.  349,   Nos.  8  and  9.     1  has  h. 

the  exigencies   of    the    potter'a   art,    ar«    the  41c.    base   d.    IS^e.    shoulder   d.    29c.     2   ha£ 

conntcr-part  in  clay  of  the  spouted  one-handled  h.  89ic.  based.  14c.  shoulder  d.  26c. 
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At   Melos  vases  of  i(l<!ntical  t,yp<^   and  decoration   occurred    along    with 
native  imitations  in  deposit   bt'lon(>^ing  to  the   mature  native   Melian   period, 
underlying  the  latest  (ieposit  characterized  exclusively  by  imported  Mycenaean 
ware.-^     The  true   Minoan   ware  on  the   other  "hand    was  at   Melos  found  in 
much    earlier    deposit.       At     Mycenae,    again,    a    hlKr    vase    in    the    same 
technique  and  with  similar  design  was  found   in  the   second  Shaft-tomb  in 
the   same   company   with   the   vase    having  design  in  '  matt '  colours  :   Furt- 
wfingler  u.  Loeschcke  M)fk.  Thongrf.  iv.  14,  l.'i.      Exactly  similar  in  technique 
is  the  3-handlcd  jar  (F.  an<l  L.  ih.   vii.  42)  from  the  Fifth  Shaft-grave  nt 
Mycenae.     The  context  in  which  this  vase  occurs  enables  us  to  arrive  at  a 
decisive  conclusion.     It  was  lound  along  with  a  sc^ries  of  vases  with  lustreless 
colours  {ib.  39-40),  probably   native  Mycenaean,  and   with  the  fragment  41 
with  spiral  design  in  lustrel(>ss  white  on  a  slightly  lustrous  black  glaze  slip. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  context  to  justify  us  in   putting  the  vase  42 
later  than   the   other  specimens  found  in  the  same  grave.     Yet  if  we  except 
the    fragment    with    the  black  glaze  slip  the  vise  itself  is  entirely   out  of 
keeping  with  its  environment.     The  exi)lanation  probably  is  that  the  vase  in 
question  is  an  importation,  presumably   from  Crete,  at  a  period  when  vases 
such  as   those  with  the  *  matt '  colours   found  along  with  it  were  still  being 
manufactured  at  Mycenae.     In  that  case   it  is  all   the  more  likely   that  the 
vessel  rej)rc!sented  by  the  fragment  with  spiral  design  in  lustreless  white  on 
a  black  glaze  ground  was  also,  if  not  an  importation,  at  any  rate   the  work 
of  potters  under  Cretan  influence.     There  is  no  other  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  vases  with  a   finished  glaze   technique   in    the 
simple  company  of   the    vases  with   lustreless  colours,  which  on    the    other 
hand  seem  to  have  been  the   regular  fashion  at  Mycenae  at  the  period  to 
which  they  belong.     The  handsome  filler  vase  in  particular  is  identical  with 
a  type  which  must  have  had  a   metal  prototyj)e,  possibly  even  at  this  time 
and  certainly  at  a  later  period  reproduced  in  stone  at  Knossos.     Furtwangler 
and  Loeschcke  are  probably  right  in  putting  xi.  56  from  the  Sixth  Grave 
late  in   the  same  series.      It  and  the  vase  55  from  the  same  tomb  repeat 
two  types  that  are  extremely  common   at  Knossos  for   the  period   to  which 
they  belong.     On  the  other  hand  the  vases  with   '  matt '   colours  from  the 
Sixth  ( J  rave  {ib.  viii.-x.)  represent  the  contemporary  fabrics  native  to  Mycenae. 
They  in  turn  belong    to  a    wider   Graeco-Aogean    context  and  those  with 
birds  have  their  nearest   affinities   with   the   native   bird   vases  in  lustreless 
colours  of  the  mature  period  in  Melos. ■^*' 

All  this  is  in  complete  contrast  with  the  consistent  story  told  by  the 
finds  from  Crete.  And  the  evidence  from  other  sites  so  far  as  forthcoming 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  from  Knossos.  At  Zakro,  for  example, 
vases — perhaps  the  finest  of  their  class — with  a  similar  synthesis  of  the  two 
styles  have  been  found  in  a  similar  deposit  by  Mr.  Hogarth.^®     The  naturalism 

'"  B.S.A.  V.  17-18.     Three  eiamples  of  this  ^  B.S.A.  iv.  46. 

class  are  kiiowD  from  Thera.     See  F.  and  L.  '^  J.H.S.  xxii.  PI.  lii.  2ond  S  contemporary, 

Myk.    Vaa.   21,  Figs.  7  and  8,  and  Dumout  21,  of  course,  with   vase    1.      See    Evans,     B.S.A. 

No.  45,  PI.  II,  21.  viii.  89. 
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of  the  design  so  characteristic  of  these  vases  recurs  also  at  Knossos  in  typical 
instances  in  the  same  medium  of  lustreless  cream-white  on  a  dark  glaze 
ground  in  a  deposit  which  also  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  the  palace.  The 
vases  from  this  deposit  are  grouped  together  on  Fig.  8.  The  most  irn[)ortant 
in  this  connection  are  the  two  2-handled  '  flower-pot '  vases  with  grace- 
ful lily-design  in  lustreless  cream-white  on  a  thin  dull  purple-brown  almost 
lustreless  glaze  slip  on  dull  buff  clay.^^  In  this  context  again  light 
design  on  a  dark  ground  is  seen  to  alternate  with  dark  design  on  a  light 
ground  while  the  spiral  is  found  to  occur  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the 
light  medium.  A  numerous  class  of  vases  of  more  pronounced  '  Mycenaean  ' 
character  with  naturalistic  design  in  lustrous  brown-black  glaze  on  a 
(usually)  lustrous  buff  clay  ground  is  represented  by  fragments  from  different 
localities  which  must  belong  to  the  same  early  palace  period. 

Very  important  evidence  regarding  the  relation  of  the  two  traditional 
styles  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  this  early  period  was  furnished  by 
the  contents  of  the  cist  in  the  Fourth  Magazine  referred  to  above.  The 
principal  contents  of  this  cist  in  the  light  of  their  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  palace  have  been  already  described  by  Dr.  Evans  (B.S.A.  vii.  46-48,  Fig. 
14).  The  importance  of  the  evidence  in  that  connection  was  the  proof  afforded 
by  the  Minoan  style  of  the  pottery  as  to  the  essentially  Minoan  character 
of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
examples  selected  for  that  purpose  all  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  exhibit  the 
technique  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground,  it  will  here  suffice  if  we  put 
on  record  the  co-existence,  with  these  examples,  of  the  class  with  dark  design 
on  a  light  ground. 

Besides  those  examples  the  cist  contained  149  other  fragments.  Of 
these,  14  sherds,  probably  belonging  to  one  vessel,  an  amphora  like  that  cited 
ibid,  on  Fig.  14,  had  (all  but  2)  spirals  in  lustreless  cream-white  on  an  almost 
lustreless  purple-black  glazfe  slip  on  sooty  grey-black  clay.  In  the  class  of 
dark  design  on  a  light  ground  again  out  of  82  fragments,  probably  many 
of  them  belonging  to  a  vejssel  or  vessels  of  the  same  amphora-type  as  the 
other,  78  had  broad  bands,  sometimes  apparently  spirals,  in  lustreless 
purplish-red  (32)  or  purple-black  (46)  glaze  on  the  rough  terracotta-coloured 
ground  of  the  clay.  2  fragments  had  bands  in  lustrous  red-brown,  one  in 
lustrous  brown-black  glaze  on  a  fine  buff  clay  slip  on  terracotta-red  clay. 
1  fragment  was  of  a  common  unpainted  '  Mycenaean  '  cup.  As,  however, 
the  existence  of  this  type  of  cup  has  been  already  verified  in  Minoan  deposit 
of  an  earlier  period  the  above  example  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  intruder 
here.     53  fragments  without  design  also  apparently  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  fact  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  most  if  not  all  of  the  fragments  in 
either  style  apparently  belonged  to  vessels  of  the  amphora,  jar,  or  jug  class 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  their  store-room  environment,  and  that  again  with 
the  view  that  they  were  thrown  into  the  cist  with  the  other  debris  just  as 

»•  The  three-handled  spouUxl  jug  from  in  design  and  apparently  in  technique  as 
Then,  P.  and  L.  Myk.  Vat.  19,  Fig.  6,  Da-  almost  certainly  to  belong  to  the  Crelan  school 
moot,  Ciratn.  PL  II.  14,  is  so  ainiilar  to  these       cf  this  period. 
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they  were  found  at  hand.  They  must  thus  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  sort  of 
wares  in  use  in  this  store-room  environment  at  the  period  which  saw  the 
closing  of  the  cists.  If  now  with  the  above  fragments  we  take  into  account 
those  represented  by  the  vessels  or  parts  of  vessels  ib.  Fig.  14  we  hiid 
that  at  this  period,  in  the  one  class  of  amphorae  alone,  the  st^'lo  with 
light  design  on  a  dark  ground  alternates  regularl}-  with  that  having  (i;irk 
design  on  a  light  ground.  Thus  the  synthesis  of  the  two  style:!  represented 
in  a  certain  class  of  vases  of  this  general  period  having  light  design  on  dark 
design  on  a  light  ground  is  no  real  solution  of  the  old  Minoan  dualism,  for  at 
the  very  end  of  this  period,  as  we  have  seen,  we  find  the  two  traditional 
Minoan  techniques  still  practised  together  side  by  side. 

2.  The  repairs  with  which  the  closing  of  the  cists  is  to  be  connected  as 
one  incident  mark  the  end  of  an  old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  the  palace.  To  what  extent  in  this  second  period  the  two 
techniques  continued  on  the  old  lines  of  practice  we  cannot  say,  because  in 
accordance  with  a  law  which  we  have  already  found  to  hold  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  relative  deposit  is  lacking  above  the  Palace  flo(jrs.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  parallelism  of  the  two  styles, 
which  wo  found  to  hold  in  full  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  previous  period, 
should  with  any  suddenness  have  fallen  into  disuse  with  the  changes  in- 
augurating the  new  era  of  prosperity  signalized  by  the  renovation  of  the 
Palace,  we  have  evidence  enough  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  technique 
with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground  is  no  longer  practised  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  For  in  the  same  context  with  the  wares  found  on  the  Palace  Hoors 
belonging  in  typical  examples  to  a  mature  palace  style  native  to  Knossos,  the 
pottery  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground  no  longer  appears,  though  the 
Minoan  traditions  in  latent  survivals  still  continue  to  exist  among  the 
dependent  population  of  the  palace.^^ 

From  the  evidence  already  before  us  it  is  however  clear  that,  between 
the  fully  fledged  Knossian  technique  represented  by  the  pottery  found  on  the 
Palace  floors  and  that  of  the  previous  period,  there  is  no  real  bi'eak  corre- 
sponding to  the  actual  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  deposit.  That  break, 
as  we  saw  in  the  similar  case  of  the  Middle  Minoan  habitations,  has  its  ex 
planation  in  the  regular  sweeping  of  the  Palace  floors.  The  deposit  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  is  lacking  on  those  floors  exists,  of  course,  elsewhere, 
-so  that  for  full  proof  we  have  only  to  await  the  results  of  further  excavations. 
That  there  is  at  any  rate  a  very  distinct  reminiscence  of  the  old  Minoan 
techni(|ue  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground  down  to  the  period  represented 
by  the  deposit  on  the  palace  floors,  is  shown  by  some  curious  transitional 
fragments  in  a  sort  of  inverse  of  the  contemporary  palace  style  (see  Fig.  9). 
On  these  the  glaze,  which  at  this  period  usually  forms  the  design-medium, 
once  more  appears  as  dark  background,  but  instead  of  the  design  being  in 
lustn^less  white  on  this  dark  ground,  intervals  are  left  in  the  field  in  which 
the  buff  ground  of  the  clay  or  clay  slip  is  allowed  to  appear  light  against  the 

3'  Sec  B.S.A.  vii.  10-12.   Figs.  4,  24,26-28. 
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dark  background  of  the  glaze.^^  ^j^^iy  peculiar  device  for  producing  light 
design  on  a  dark  ground  affords  in<lication  besides  of  the  consciousness  at 
this  time  of  the  technical  inconveniences  of  the  non-permanent  Minoan 
colour-pigments  for  vessels  in  constant  daily  use.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
<juite  possible  that  showr-vessels  used  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  dead 
might  prove,  by  the  discovery  of  tombs  belonging  to  this  period,  to  show  a 
much  larger  survival  of  the  lustreless  light  designs  on  a  lustrous  dark  ground 
than  could  be  conjectured  from  contemporary  practice  in  the  case  of  vessels 
meant  for  actual  household  usc.^^ 

Let   us  now  come  to   the  record  affonled  by  this  palace  deposit  as  a 
whole.     That  deposit,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  does  not  represent  the 


whole  of  the  general  period  to  which  it  belongs,  but  only  the  end  of  that 
period.  The  stoiy  told  by  the  deposit  found,  in  similar  circumstances,  on 
floors  of  the  Middle  Minoan  period  is  thus  once  more  repeated  in  the  case  of 
that  belonging  to  the  great  days  of  the  Palace.  Thus  the  pottery  found  on 
the  floors  in  the  more  central  regions  of  the  Palace  all  belongs  to  the  mature 
Knossian  period.  In  this  deposit  'Mycenaean  '  pottery  in  a  fully  developed 
Palace  style  native  to  Knossos  occurs  in  one  general  context  with  the 
magnificent  series  of  stone  vases,  with  the  frescoes  of  the  great  period,  and 
with  the  written  records  of  the  Palace  that  now  adorn  the  museum  at 
Candia.  Already  in  the  first  year  of  excavation  some  fine  fragments  in  this 
grand   Palace   style  were  found  in  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth   Magazines 


^  There  is  here  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  *'  Again  and  again  in   later  history  we  find 

means  by  which  the  Greek  black-figured   tech-  the  survival  and  revival  of  polychrome  practice 

niqiie    became    transformed  into    a  red-figured  in  ceramic  art  connected  in  a  special  way  with 

style  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  sixth  centiuy  n.c.  the  cult  of  the  dead. 
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Fig.  10. — Amfuoka  of  the  Palace  Style. 
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Fig.  10a. — Amphofa  of  the  Palace  Style. 
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(see  B.S.A.  vi.  25,  vii,  51),  and  in  the  second  year  in  the  great  external  angle 
just  outside  the  Eighth  Magazine.  The  ware  was  seen  at  once  to  be  native 
to  Knossos,  and  Dr.  Evans  in  his  report  points  out  that  on  those  fragments 
'  the  rosettes  have  an  obvious  relation  to  those  of  the  fresco  borders  and 
stone-reliefs,'  and  that  they  '  are  in  fact  taken  over  fioni  the  architectural 
frescoes  and  reliefs  of  the  Palace.'  Almost  all  of  these  fragments  were  found 
to  belong  to  a  large  three -handled  amphora  of  a  t3'pe  which  must  have  been 
very  much  in  vogue  at  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  The  ware  till  quite 
recently  was  only  known  through  isolated  fragments  from  other  sites.  Now. 
however,  a  vase  from  a  Mycenae  tomb  and  fragments  of  another  from  the 
dromos  of  the  Vaphio  Tomb  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall  as 
belonging  to  the  same  fabric,  and  as  importations  probably  from  Knossos 
(B.S.A.  vii.  51).  With  the  help  of  the  Vaphio  fragments  Mr.  Marshall  has 
made  a  reconstruction,  reproduced  in  Fig.  10,  of  the  kind  of  amphora  pre- 
supposed by  the  Knossos  fragments. 

Each  succeeding  season's  excavations  have  added  to  the  material  for 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  now  there  is  so  much  at  our  disposal  that  it 
is  possible  not  only  to  affirm  the  dominant  influence  of  the  style  at 
Knossos  during  the  best  period,  but  also  to  trace  the  continuance  of  that 
influence  into  the  period  of  decline.  The  amphora.  Fig.  10a,  from  the  ex- 
cavations of  1902,  illustrates  the  later  more  sketchy  phase  of  the  Palace 
Style.     H.  77c.  base  d.  23c.  shoulder  d.  62c.  rim  d.  31c. 

In  all  the  pottery  of  this  class  belonging  to  the  great  period,  the  design 
is  usually  in  a  brilliantly  lustrous  brown-to-black  glaze  on  a  buff  clay  slip 
carefully  polished  by  hand  on  terracotta  clay,  usually  with  black  sand 
particles  in  it.  The  tint  of  the  glaze  varies  from  red-brown,  where  the 
glaze  is  laid  on  thin  and  the  buff  ground  affects  the  tint,  to  black,  where 
the  glaze  is  laid  on  thick  and  the  buff  ground  has  no  such  effect.  The 
surface  effects  are  in  turn  locally  varied  through  intentional  irregularities 
in  the  firing  that  to  begin  with  must  have  been  accidental.  Like  most 
vessels  of  large  size  at  Knossos  the  vases  represented  by  the  fragments  in  the 
grand  Palace  style  are  hand-made.  For  smaller  classes  of  vessels  the  use  of 
the  wheel,  as  already  in  the  Middle  Minoan  period,  is  of  course  universal. 

Parallel  with  this  more  decorative  'quasi-architectonic  '  style  there  runs, 
as  Dr.  Evans  has  already  pointed  out  (ib.  51),  a  more  naturalistic  style  in 
which  plant  and  animal  forms  appear  repeating  types  in  the  scenes  themselves, 
as  distinguished  from  the  merely  architectonic  framing  and  detail,  of  the  wall- 
paintings.  As  is  natural,  both  tendencies  sometimes  appear  together  on  the 
one  vase.  The  parallelism  between  the  work  of  the  potter  and  that  of  the 
fresco-painter  is  in  this  respect  so  close,  that  to  account  for  it  no  further  proof 
is  required  that  the  pottery  in  question  was  produced  where  the  fresco  itself 
was  produced,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  spot.  Figs.  11,12  show  a  series  of  frag- 
ments with  naturalistic  plant  and  flower  designs  which  look  as  though  they 
were  taken  over  direct  from  the  wall-paintings.  Fig.  13  reproduces  similai- 
motives  of  distinctly  later  tendency.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  a 
decline  to  a  conventional  short-hand  method  of  rendering  plant  and  flower 
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detail    which    becomes  gradually  more  and  more  typical  of  the    decadent 
period.^ 

Equally  typical  of  the  Palace  style,  though  apparently  more  rare  than  the 


Pio.  12. 


floral   motives,  are  the  representations  of  birds  and  fishe's.     See  Fig.  14. 
These   fishes  and  birds  are   brought  into    their  true  context    for  Knossos 

•*  The  conventional  aymmetry  of  arrangement       models  ;  compare,  for  example,  flower  detail  on 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  IS,  2,  gnes  back  to  Egyptian       painted  pavement,  ToU-el-Amarna  PI.  II. 


Fia.  18. 
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through  the  recent  discovery  in  the  Queen's  Megaron  of  the  remains  of 
a  grand  fresco  with  fishes,  and  the  still  more  interesting  discovery  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  palace  of  part  of  a  fresco  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
partly  in  the  flat,  partly  in  low  relief  ^^ 


Fio.   14. 


•S.  That  the  designs  with  floral  motives  and  with  birds  and  fishes  con- 
tinued in  favour  beyond  the  great  Palace  ])eriod  at  which  in  pottery  as  in 
wall-painting  the  rendering  of  such  subjects  is  at  its  best,  is  shown  by  the 
conventional  short-hand  rendering  of  blossoms  already  apparent  in  the  case  of 


'^'^  The  birds  and  the  fish  (the  latter  also  in 
fresco)  recur  in  oonteniporary  Uc\os(_B.S.A.  iv. 
PI.  II.  p.  46)  and  Myrenac  (F.  and  L.  Myk. 
Thongef.  ix.).     Later  examples  from  Sparta,  F. 


and  L.  Myk.  Vasen.  xvii.  Ill,  Mycenae  ib. 
xj.Ti\x.  402.  The  vase  ih.  xiv.  87  is  from  Crete, 
probably  from  Knossoa. 
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the  fragments  reproduced  Fig.  IJJ,  and  those  with  birds  Fig.  14,  as  well  as 
the  vase  with  fishes  from  Knossos  {Myk.  Vas.  xiv.  87).  This  pottery,  often 
classed  as  best  Mycenaean,  already  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  decadent 
period.  While  pottery  in  the  grand  Palace  style  of  Knossos  is  comparatively 
rare  outside  of  Crete,  the  stylo  of  pottery  which  is  most  clearly  characterized 
by  its  conventional  rendering  of  foliage  and  Howers  is  found  in  a  much  wider 
context,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  East  Mediterranean  basin. 

This  decadent  style  at  Knossos  is  typical  of  a  period  when  the  palace  is 
only  partially  inhabited  and  ])robably  is  no  longer  a  royal  residence.  The 
Biigelkanne  which  is  rare  in  the  great  days  of  the  palace  is  characteristic  of 
this  third  period.  It  goes  through  the  more  naturalistic  phase  of  decoration 
represented  by  the  Knossian  example  with  fish  {Myk.  Vas.  xiv.  87)  to  the 
more  summary  rendering  of  marine  subjects  represented  ih.  88,  also  from 
Knossos.  At  last,  in  the  latest  period  of  partial  habitation,  all  of  decoration 
that  remains  is  in  thf  shape  of  the  occasional  groups  of  horizontal  bands, 
representing  the  architectonic  frame-work  of  earlier  design,  in  usually  almost 
lustreless  brown-black  glaze  on  the  pale  yellow  porous  clay  or  clay  slip 
which  is  typical  of  the  latest  period.  In  this  latest  period  thousands  of 
kylix-cups,  amphorae  and  jars  exist  in  this  pale  yellow  clay  without  any 
decoration. 

The  perfectly  uniform  character  of  style  in  the  Aegean  area  at  this 
period  is  at  once  apparent  on  the  comparison  of  wares  from  different  centres. 
Thus  the  ware  from  Melos  (B.S.A.  iv.  47,  v.  18,  19),  Mycenae  (F.  and  L 
Afi/k.  Vas.  XXX.),  from  lalysos  (ib.  i — x.),  from  Tell-el-Amarna  in  Egypt  (Petrie, 
Tell-cl-Amarmi  xxvi — xxx.)  is  perfectly  identical  with  that  of  the  same  late 
period  from  Crete  (F.  and  L.  ih.  xiii — xiv.).  Further  in  one  case,  Melos,  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  '  Mycenaean '  ware  belonging  to  this  perio<l  was 
imported  into  the  island.  Again  we  have  the  remarkable  instjxnce  of  the 
late  '  Mycenaean  '  ware  found  in  Egypt,  all  of  which  was  imported.  If  we 
take  the  proved  instances  of  importation  into  particular  centres  in  con- 
nection with  the  perfect  uniformity  of  style  prevalent  at  this  period  at  all 
the  centres  that  come  into  account,  the  hypothesis  of  production  at  one 
centre  becomes  strengthened.  Furtwiingler  and  Loeschcke  with  the  evidence 
before  them  when  they  wrote,  thought  this  centre  must  have  been  Mycenae. 
With  the  additional  evidence  before  us  now,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  of  ascertained  importation  into  Melos  and  Egypt,  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  centre  was  Crete,  to  which  Melos  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  on  the 
other  are  next-door  neighbours  on  either  side. 

The  true  proof  that  Crete  was  the  dominant  influence  in  the  creation 
of  the  .so-called  '  Mycenaean '  style  with  monochrome  design  in  lustrous 
black  glaze  on  a  light  ground  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  Aegean  centres  of  ceramic  industry  Crete  alone  pos.sesses  a  glaze 
technique  going  back  to  the  earliest  use  of  paint  in  pottery.^  From  these 
earliest  beginnings  it  is  now  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  trace  the  develop- 

'•  The  late  neo-lithic  painted  ware  from  Thessaly  hardly  comes  into  this  comparisoD. 
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ment  of  two  tendencies  in  this  medium  to  their  culmination  in  an  elaborate 
polychrome  and  an  equally  mature  though  less  elaborate  monochrome  style, 
at  a  period  when  in  the  rest  of  the  Aegean  and  its  mainland  periphery  the 
use  of  lustreless  paints  without  glaze  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus  at 
an  epoch  when  elsewhere  in  the  Aegean  potters  were  still  working  in  lustre- 
less media  without  glaze,  we  find  in  Crete  a  monochrome  style  in  lustrous 
glaze  essentially  '  Mycenaean '  in  character  already  created  alongside  of 
the  contemporary  polychrome  style. 

We  further  found  this  parallelism  of  the  two  Cretan  styles  surviving 
into  the  early  period  of  the  Palace  at  Knossos,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
monochrome  style  of  Knossos  has  come  to  its  full  maturity  that  we  notice 
that  its  old  time-honoured  companion  is  no  longer  at  its  side.  Thus  though 
for  reasons  already  stated  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to  trace  out  all  the  steps 
in  the  process  by  which  the  fully  developed  Knossian  style  was  formed,  we 
can  be  quite  certain  that  the  outcome  is  a  result  of  a  monochrome  tendency 
that  in  Cretan  ceramics  was  present  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  use  of 
paint,  and  that  accordingly  the  mature  stylo  that  emerges  simultaneously 
Avitih  the  lapse  into  latency  of  the  sister  style  is  the  outcome  of  a  genuinely 
naiivc!  evolution.  A  further  guarantee  of  native  continuity  is  afforded  by 
the  parallelism  with  the  evolution  that  took  place  in  the  history  of  wall- 
painting,  for  in  fresco  we  have  the  same  double  tendency  as  in  ceramics,  of 
light  design  on  a  dark  ground  in  competition  with  dark  design  on  a  light 
ground,  siirviving  down  into  the  great  days  of  the  Palace.^''  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ceramic  outcome  in  the  great  Palace  period  reflects  a  relation 
of  the  vase-painter  to  the  wall-painter  similar  to  that  which  held  in  the 
classical  period  of  a  much  later  time.  Thus  just  as  we  have  the  highest 
fruition  of  Greek  classical  vase-painting  going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  an  Attic  school  of  fresco- painting,  so  in  the  earlier  period 
Aegean  ceramics  received  their  most  classical  expression  within  the  school  of 
Knossian  wall-painters.  This  classical  expression  for  the  Knossian  potter 
was.  a  monochrome  style  that  was  always  essentially  dark  design  on  a  light 
ground-  The  Attic  potter  goes  through  this  stage  also  in  his  black- 
figured  style  but  ultimately  arrives  at  a  monochrome  style — the  inverse  of 
the  other — in  which  the  old  technique  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground, 
that  had  sunk  into  neglect  in  the  great  Knossian  period,  is  raised  to  new 
honour  in  the  red-figured  style,  and  is  thus  found  in  its  own  sphere  to  reflect 
the  final  triumph  of  a  principle  that  must  have  received  its  most  classical 
expression  in  the  art  of  the  Attic  painters  of  the  Epic  Cycle.  ^^ 


*'  Thu8,  for  example,  in  the  Journal  df  tht  fifth   century   B.C.     That   the    Knossians  also 

R  I.B.A.    Vol.    X.  No.    4,  tho    spiral  denign,  were    not  behind  in   such    good    example    has 

Figs.  43  and  44,  probably  going  back  to  time-  been  amply  proved  for  ue  by  the  discovery  of 

hoDonred  Minoan  traditions  of  fresco-paintiog,  the  remains  of  giand  frescoes  in  low  and  bigh 

are  light  on  a  dark  ground.     On  the  other  hand  relief.     We   have    also   already   seen    that  the 

the  tailed  B])iral  design,    ib.  Figs.  4£  and  46,  is  Knossian  potters  themselves, under  the- influence 

d*rk  on  a  light  ground  of  old  traditiuns  in  vase-painting  as  in  fresco- 

••  In  this  connection  the  influence  of  relief-  painting,  were  very  near  the  solution  of  the  old 

painting    must    bavft   been  paramount  in  the  problem  of  a  style  in  light  design  on  a  dark 
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The  data  for  coming  to  fairly  probable  chronological  conclusions  are 
more  abundant  both  at  Knossos  itself  and  elsewhere  for  the  palace  period 
than  they  were  for  the  preceding  age.  Typical  ware  belonging  to  the  early 
period  of  the  Palace  was  found,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  identical  with  pottery 
characteristic  of  the  Shaft-tombs  at  Mycenae,  and  it  has  been  shown  by 
Furtwiingler  (Antike  Gemmen,  III.  21)  that  early  '  Mycenaean  '  swords  like 
.some  found  in  the  older  Shaft-tombs  (IV  and  V)  were  not  only  imported 
into  but  apparently  imitated  in  Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  Hyksos 
period.  As  throwing  further  light  on  these  relations  between  Egypt  and 
the  Aegean  at  this  period  we  must  mention  the  fact  that  at  Knossos  in  an 
early  deposit  of  the  later  palace  has  been  found  the  lid  of  an  alabastron  Avith 
the  name  of  the  Hyksos  king  Khyan.**  To  this  general  period  of  mutual 
inHuence  between  Egypt  and  the  Aegean  have  to  be  referred  the  Shaft- 
tombs  of  Mycenae  and  the  earlier  pottery  of  the  later  palace  at  Knossos.  This 
would  make  the  older  parts  of  this  building  go  back  to  the  end  of  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  second  niillennium  B.C.,  while  the  pottery  found 
by  us  on  the  corresponding  floors  would  belong  to  the  end  of  this  general 
period  or  about  1800  B.C. 

Again  vases  in  stone  and  in  earthenware  as  well  as  others  represented  in 
fresco  belonging  to  the  mature  palace  period  succeeding  the  closing  of  the 
store-room  chests  are  identical  with  vases  apparently  of  metal  carried  by  the 
Kefti  people  in  Egyptian  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.^  'This  is  in 
harmony  with  other  evidence  that  this  mature  period  of  the  Palace  at 
Knossos  belongs  roughly  to  the  time  of  the  ^Vlllth.  Dynasty  in  Egypt. 

Further,  the  significance  of  the  fact  has  been  quite  rightly  pointed  out — 
again  by  Furtwangler,  ib.  17,  and  n.  4 — that  the  'BUgelkanne'  does  not 
appear  on  the  Kefti  wall-paintings  and  it  seems  to  be  rare  in  Egypt 
till  Kamesside  times.  Thus  the  close  of  the  XVIIIth.  Dynasty  represents  for 
Knossos  at  any  rate  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  decline  anjplj'  evident  in 
the  kind  of  decadent  pottery  that  regularly  appears  in  the  same  context  as 
the  Biigelkanne  not  only  at  Knossos,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  Egypt  itself, 
as  at  Tell-el-Amarna  and  elsewhere.**  Most  of  this  kind  of  pottery  must 
belong  to  the  period  beginning  roughly  with  the  second  half  of  the  second 
millennium  B.C. 

It  is  significant  of  the  probable  tendency  of  events  in  this  late  period 
that  the  decline  of  Cretan  pottery  should  be  coincident  with  its  attainment  of 
universal  currency  over  the  Aegean.  The  first  great  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Aegean  pottery  ends  here  with  the  downfall  of  the  Cretan  sea-power  and 
the  decay  of  Cretan  art. 

The  second  chapter,  not  concerning  us  in  this  place,  was  ushered  in  by 

ground  in  the  manner  of  the  red- tigured  Greek  lid  is  referred  by  Dr.  Evrdr  to  the  latter  part 

style.     That  thii  solntioD  was  not  followed  out  of  the   nineteenth,    or   the  beginning   of   the 

was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  eighteenth  century  B.C. 

of  the  Cretan  potter  iu  hnman  aubjeota  waa  not  '■*'  .^ee  Asien  u.  Europa,  348-9. 

ao  strongly  developed  as  in  the  oaae  of  the  Greek  ♦'  Petrie,    Tell-elAmama,  17,  PI*.    XXVI- 

potter  of  a  later  time.  XXX. 
»•  B.S.A.  vii.  68-67,  where  the  date  of  tlie 
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events  leading  to  the  transference  of  inHuence  in  the  East  Mediterranean  from 
the  South  to  the  North,  from  the  sea-centre  to  the  mainland  periphery,  from 
Crete  to  Ionia  and  Greece.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ceramics,  the  one  great 
heritage  that  the  Greek  world  received  from  the  sea-empire  of  Crete  was  the 
lustrous  glaze  medium  and  the  traditions  of  style  and  technicpio,  in 
survival  or  revival  connected  with  its  use.  This  process  of  survival,  as  recent 
researches  have  taught  us,  was  much  more  marked  in  the  East,  where  the  new 
forces  at  work  were  less  appreciable,  than  in  the  West,  where  alien  influence 
was  at  its  strongest.  It  is  through  the  gradual  grafting  of  more  eastern  or 
post-Cretan  elements  on  more  western  or  geometric  that  we  can  best  under- 
stand the  complex  formation  of  an  Attic  style.^^ 

At  Athens,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  rivalry  between  East  and  West, 
the  old  Cretan  medium  of  lustrous  black  glaze  is  found  to  have  become 
Hellenic  and  Classic  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C. 
And  with  the  old  medium  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  old  methods  of 
technique  should  also  have  survived.  Thus  we  probably  have  l(»ng  surviving' 
tradition  rather  than  accident  or  re-invention  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  style  with  light  design  on  a  dark  ground  is 
found  once  more  in  competition  with  that  having  dark  design  on  a  light 
ground. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  understand  the  whole 
development  in  its  fulness  unless  we  realize  that  the  Attic  fresco-painting  of 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  in  its  turn  goes  back  to  traditions  that  had 
their  beginning  in  the  Minoan  Art  of  Crete.  Thus  the  red-figured  style  of 
light  design  on  a  dark  ground  with  its  revival  of  a  principle  which  in  Crete, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  in  origin  as  old  as  any  use  of  paint  in  pottery,  could  hardly 
have  emerged  anew  from  the  condition  of  latency  into  which  it  had  sunk  in 
the  '  Mycenaean '  Age,  had  the  revival  not  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  equally 
traditional  example  of  the  relief  and  fresco-painter.  This  technique  was 
the  basis  on  which  an  elaborate  polychrome  style  in  pottery  had  been 
developed  in  Minoan  Crete  alongside  of  the  polychrome  art  of  the  fresco- 
painters.  And  had  the  colour-pigments  been  as  durable  in  practical  use  for 
the  potter  as  they  were  on  the  painted  walls  of  Cretan  palaces,  the  poly- 
chrome style  in  vase-painting  would  probably  have  survived  in  practical  use 
also  along  with  the  black  glaze  ground  which  was  always  its  essential  foun- 
dation. In  that  case  the  Greek  vases  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  would  have 
been  as  rich  in  polychrome  harmony  of  colour  as  the  frescoes  of  Polygnotos 
or  the  terracottas  of  Tanagra.'*^ 

*'"*  See  Boehlan,  Ait^  lonischen,  und  Italischcii  the  polychrome  ware  of  Naukratis,  &tt  B.S.A. 

Xekropohn,  ])p.  52-124.     Fuvtwangler,   Antiki  v.  57-8.     The  geometric  Aeolian  wire  found  in 

Gemmcn,     iii.    14,    who,    however,    goes  quite  Etrurian  tombs,  Boehlau  ib.  91-2,  Figs.  45-47. 

against  the  evidence  from  Crete  iir  a.ssigning  the  For  actual  survival  of  Minoan   design-motives 

first  extended   u.se  of  lustrous    varnish  not  to  in  post- Mycenaean  times,  see  above,  p.  179  and 

Crete  but  to  the  Greek  mainland  Boehlan  ib.  65.      Later  examples  arc  the  white- 

*'  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  figured  lekythoi  of  Athens.,  and  the  jKilychrome 

apparently  contiuuou?  local  survival  in  the  case  amphorae  of  Italy, 
of  fabrics  meant  for  cult  or  touib-u.se.     Thiu 
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Palace  Pottery  with  representations  of  Shrine,  Douh'ic-axe,  and  '  Horns  of 

Consecration,.' 

One  curious  group  of  fragments  belonging  to  the  Palace  period  and  style 
requires  separate  classification  on  account  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  a 
device  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  device  itself  is  of  no 
purely  decorative  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vase-painter.  The 
device  meant  is  the  symbol  of  the  Double-axe.  Fragments  with  this  synibol 
are  grouped  together  from  tracings  on  Fig.  15.**  It  must  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  vase-painter  in  the  case  of  those  fragments  could  not  have  chosen  for 
representation  the  Double  axe  device  because  of  the  value  for  decorative 
purposes  of  the  shapes  and  designs  of  bronze  originals.  If  that  were  so 
we  might  equally  expect  the  reproduction  of  other  weapons  such  as  inlaid 
shields  or  sword-sheaths  like  those  from  Mycenae.  Far  from  this  being  the 
case  the  only  weapon  that  ever  appears  in  Knossian  pottery  is  the  Double- 
axe.  Even  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  Double-axe  device  on  pottery  may 
have  become  merely  decorative,  we  have  first  to  ask  the  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  representation  at  all,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  weapons  of  the 
same  class  which  might  be  cited  as  possible.  Again  in  the  unique  case  in 
question  if  the  vase  painter  had  merely  had  the  design  in  view  he  would 
naturally  have  taken  it  over,  in  a  combination  suiting  the  surfaces  at  his 
disposal,  without  any  necessity  to  take  over  as  well  the  shape,  for  his  purposes 
indifferent,  of  the  object  from  which  the  design  was  copied.  Where 
only  the  design  is  of  interest  the  actual  shape  of  the  object  on  which  the 
design  to  be  copied  occurs,  if  taken  over  as  well,  would  become  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  proper  utilization  of  the  decorative  motive  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  special  kinds  of  surfaces  the  pottery  has  to  deal  with.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  object  has  evidently  an  interest  of  its  own  quite  apart 
from  any  decorative  value  belonging  to  it  either  in  itself  or  in  relation  to  any 
design  upon  it  regarded  merely  as  design.  And  this  interest  is  in  an  object 
which  appears  out  of  all  connection  with  other  objects  except  such  as  are  regu- 
larly associated  with  it.  In  other  cases  those  objects  are  either  the  '  Horns  of 
Consecration  '  or  the  Shrine  or  both  together.  Now  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
fragments.  No.  1,  we  have  the  Double-axe  shown  as  set  up  between  the  '  Horns 
of  Consecration,'  in  the  case  of  another,  No.  2,  we  have  the  same  symbol  set 
up  in  front  of  a  building  which  in  analogy  with  other  instances  can  only  be  a 
shrine.*^  From  the  decorative  point  of  view  what  was  said  of  the  Double-axe 
has  to  be  said  with  equal  emphasis  of  the  '  Horns  of  Consecration  '  and  with 
greater  emphasis  of  the  representation  of  any  sort  of  building.  The  repre- 
sentation of  buildings  is  so  alien  to  the  potter's  art  of  this  period  that  here 

**  For  a  fragment  from  Knossos  with   similar       t.eeJ.fT.S.  xxi.  136,  Fig.  18.     See  also  ih.    191, 
design  restored,  see  B.S.A.  vii.  52-3,  Fig.  15,  a.        Fig.  65. 
*'  Horns  of  Consecration  on  Sanctuary  Wall, 
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again  there  can  only  be  extraneous  reasons  for  the  representation.  I  think 
with  Mr.  Evans  that  these  can  only  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  religious 
symbolism.  That  the  Double-axe  is  meant  as  a  religious  symbol  is  a 
fact  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the   appearance  of  the    building  in  the  case 


Fig.  15. 


of  one  of  the  fragraenta.  A  shrine  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  Double- 
axe  would  have  been  distinguished  from  buildings  dedicated  to  other 
divinities  by  the  Double-axe  set  up  in  front  of  it,  and  again  within 
npoD  the  altar  by  that    visible    to    the    worshippers   between   the   '  Horns 
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of  Consecration '  **.  The  symbol  representative  of  the  power,  and  so  of 
the  divinity  of  the  god,  must  to  an  Eteocretan  have  been  as  natural  both 
without  and  within  the  shrine  as  to  Christendom  is  the  Cross — symbol 
of  another  victory — surmounting  a  Christian  church  and  visible  again 
within  upon  the  altar. 

DiTNCAN  Mackenzie. 


*•  Proof  from  real  usage  has  Wen  forthcom- 
ing this  yrar  with  the  iliscovery  of  a  shrine  with 
altar  in  the  Palace  at  Knossos.  Tlie  '  I  Ionia  of 
Consecration  '  were  in  their  jtlace  n|toii  the  altar 
together  with  the  sacred  imaj^es.  A  small  Htcatitc 


i^ymbolicil  Double-ax  •  was  also  fonnd  near  the 
table  of  ofTcringH,  wliilu  between  each  pair  of 
lioriis  was  the  hole  in  which  the  shaft  of  a 
similar  doublo-axe  was  fixed.  See  B.S.A.  viii. 
100. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Timotheos,  Die  Perser,  ans  einem  Papyrus  von  Abusir  im  Anflrage  der  deutschen 
Orientf^esellschaft  herausgegeben  von  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff.  Pp. 
126.     Mit  einer  Liclitdrucktafel.     Leipzig  :  Hinrichs,  1903.     3  ni. 

The  appearance  of  an  editio  prlnceps  of  a  newly  discovered  Greek  poet  is  an  event 
the  importance  of  wliich  needs  no  eniphasising.  The  papyrus  here  edited  by  Prof,  von 
Wilamowitz-MoUendorff,  found  daring  tlie  excavation  of  an  old  Egyptian  site  near 
Memphis,  gives  us  at  once  the  earliest  extant  Greek  manuscript  and  a  first  sul)stantial 
knowledge  of  the  poet  Tiraotheus  of  Miletus.  The  objects  found  with  tlie  papyrus 
indicate  a  date  not  much  after  the  middle  of  the  4th  centary  B.C.,  and  the  archaic 
character  of  the  script  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  evidence.  The  poem  originally 
occupied  six  broad  columns  (29  to  26  lines  in  each,  written  continuously,  without  verse- 
division),  of  which  one  is  almost  wholly  lost,  tlie  second  is  badly  mutilated,  and  the  last 
four  are  intact.  The  editor's  arran-,^ement  of  it  in  short  verses  givea  a  length  of  253  lines 
to  the  part  preserved.  As  to  its  identity  there  is  no  doubt,  for  in  the  concluding  section 
the  author  names  himself,  and  refers  to  his  predecessors  in  his  art  and  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  his  innovations— criticisms  with  which  we  were  already  acquainted  from  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates  ;  and  the  subject  is  a  naval  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks, 
evidently  that  of  Salamis,  though  no  name,  of  place  or  person,  occurs  in  it.  Hence  it  is 
evidently  the  i/J^os  of  the  Persae,  which  we  know  from  Plutarch  to  have  been  popular  at 
the  time  of  Agesilaus'  campaigns  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  date  its  composition  probably 
belongs.  It  is  therefore  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  poem  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  the  j/o'/xor. 
It  also  represents  a  new  literary  school.  Its  characteristics  are  an  excessive  u.se  of 
metaphor,  of  which  the  phrase  "Apfw?  cf>ici\r),  meaning  a  shield,  quoted  by  Aristotle  {Puet. 
1457  b  22)  is  (juite  a  moderate  example.  The  poem  has  neither  historical  nor  ethical 
interest  ;  it  is  purely  an  exercise  in  poetic  diction,  of  great  interest  to  us  as  an  example 
of  a  new  stage  of  Greek  artistic  development,  but  not  intrinsically  of  high  literary  merit. 
So  tortured  is  the  language  that  Prof,  von  Wilamowitz-MoUendorff  finds  it  impossible  to 
translate  it  into  any  modern  language,  but  gives  instead  a  Greek  paraphrase,  after  the  manner 
of  the  scholiast.s.  He  also  gives  a  full  discussion  of  the  metre,  character,  and  contents  of 
the  poem,  and,  in  short,  provides  everything  that  an  editio  princeps  should  have  to  enable 
the  reader  properly  to  a[)preoiate  the  new  discovery.  A  separate  facsimile  edition  of  the 
papyrus  is  also  published  (at  12  marks),  containing  seven  photographic  plates,  the  editor's 
restored  text,  and  a  short  introduction. 


The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  Part  I.;  edited  by  B.  P.  Grenfell,  A.  S.  Hunt,  and  J.  G. 
Smyly.  Pp.  xix  +674  ;  with  9  plates.  London  and  New  York  :  Frowde,  1902.  £i  58. 
net. 

This  large  volume,  published  alike  for  the  University  of  California  (which  financed  the 
expedition  and  owns  the  papyri),  and  the  Graeco-ltoman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  which  lent  the  services  (previously  pledged  to  them)  of  Messra.  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
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j^ives  a  first  instalment  ol"  the  papyri  found  at  Tebtunis  in  the  winter  of  1899-1S)00.  This 
section  deals  with  tlie  papyri  from  the  cemetery  of  mummied  crocodiles,  pome  of  which 
animals  were  found  to  he  wrapped  in,  or  stuffed  with,  rolls  of  papyri,  many  of  them  of  great 
len^'tli.  The  date  of  all  the  texts  here  printed  lies  between  150  and  about  60  B.C.  Only  four 
are  literary  ;  two  containing  short  lyrical  excerpts  from  unknown  authors,  while  one  is  a 
fragment  of  a  collection  of  epigrams,  and  another  contains  portions  of  Homer  II.  II., 
95-210,  with  several  critical  signs.  The  bulk  of  the  volume,  however,  is  composed  of 
official  documents,  notably  those  of  the  icco/io-ypa/x/ixarti/s-  of  tlie  village  of  Kerkeosiris, 
giving  elaborate  details  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  crops  in  the  village  land,  and 
the  revenues  derived  therefrom.  The  data  are  summarised  in  a  valuable  appendix,  which 
gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  various  classes  of  land  tenure  in  the  Fayuni  (y^  ftaaiXiKTi, 
ifpdy  K\T)pov)(iKrj,  and  certain  smaller  categories),  and  the  revenues  drawn  from  them  for  the 
state,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the  manner  in  which  military  settlers  {kqtoikoi  and 
others)  were  planted  on  the  land  by  the  government.  A  second  appendix  deals  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ratio  between  silver  and  copper  under  the  Ptolemies,  subverting  the 
old  belief  in  a  ratio  of  120  :  1,  by  producing  clear  instances  of  conversion  of  silver  into 
copper  drachmae  at  rates  from  500  : 1  to  375  :  1.  It  is  consequently  maintained  that  the 
notion  of  an  equality  of  weight  between  silver  and  copper  drachmae  must  be  given  up,  and 
a  tlieory  of  Regling's  is  adopted  which  gives  a  weight  of  from  15  to  20  grammes  to  a  coin 
of  80  copper  drachmae,  and  consequently  a  ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  copper  of, 
approximately,  30  :  1.  These  two  appendices  contain  the  gist  of  the  whole  volume,  but 
there  is  a  multitude  of  detail  in  it  which  will  be  essential  to  the  student  of  Ptolemaic 
economics. 


The  Republic  of  Plato,  edited  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and  appendices,  by 
James  Adam.  Vol.  I.,  Books  1. — V.,  pp.xvi  +  364,  I5s. ;  Vol.  II.  Books  VI.— X.  and 
Indexes,  pp.  vi  + 532.     Cambridge  University  Press  :   1902.     18s. 

This  is  a  full  critical  and  explanatory  edition  of  the  Republic,  similar  in  scale  to  that  of 
Jowett  and  Campbell.  The  text  is  based  primarily,  as  is  natural,  on  Parisinus  A  (which 
Mr.  Adam  has  re-collated  for  himself),  the  next  MS.  in  authority  being  Venetus  n,  then 
Venetus  3  and  Monacensis  q,  then  Angelicus  v.  The  commentary  aims  at  being  objective  and 
impersonal,  based  on  a  close  study  of  Plato's  own  writings  and  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  striving  to  exclude  interpretations  in  the  light  of  subsequent  philosophy.  The  indices 
include  a  classified  list  of  errors  in  the  MSS.,  which  will  be  useful  to  palaeographers,  and  a 
table  of  the  conjectural  readings  adopted  in  the  text  (94  in  all,  of  which  30  are  due  to 
Mr.  Adam  himself).  Among  the  appendices  is  a  full  examination  of  "  Plato's  Number," 
of  which  subject  Mr.  Adam  has  made  a  special  study.  A  volume  of  prolegomena  is 
promised  to  complete  the  edition. 


APISTO*ANOYS  KfiMniAIAI.  Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus  Marcianus  474  ;  with  a 
preface  by  J.  Wii.LTAMf?  White,  and  an  introduction  by  T.  W.  Allen.  Pp.  23  +  344. 
London  and  Boston  :  [printed  for  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies],  1902.  In  portfolio,  £6;  half 
morocco,  £6  6s. 

This  volume  contains  a  complete  collotype /ucsimiic  of  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Aristophanes, 
comprising  the  seven  dramas—  Pfuius,  Clouds,  Frogs,  Knights,  Birds,  Fedce,  fVasps—v/ilh 
a  short  preface  by  Prof.  White,  of  Harvard,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  publication, 
and  a  full  pa'aeographical  introduction  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  Codex  Venetus  was  preferred 
to  the  Kavennas  on  the  ground  that  it  is  less  well  known,  and  while  in  text  tlie  Venetus  is 
not   inferior  to  its  rival,  its  scholia  are   unquestionably  superior,  and  are  of   essential 
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importance  for  the  criticism  of  Aristoplmncs.  Mr.  Allen  assigns  the  MS.  \o  the  11th 
century,  and  gives  full  details  as  to  the  work  of  the  several  scribes  and  correctors,  and  the 
tfrrangement  of  the  scholia.  The  photographs,  which  have  been  minutely  compared  witli 
the  original  by  Prof.  Lionello  Levi,  are  clear  and  good. 


The  Argive  Heraetim.  By  Charles  Waldstein.  Vol.  I.  General  Introduction, 
Gteology,  Ajchitecture,  Marble  Statuary,  and  Inscriptions.  [Archaeological  Institute 
of  America:  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.]  Pp.  xix  +  231.  41 
plates  and  many  illustrations.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co., 
1902.     £3  78.  6d. 

This  work,  which  is  to  he  completed  in  two  volumes,  is  the  definitive  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  excavations  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  on  the  site  of  the  Argive 
Heraeum  (1892 — 1).  Ten  gentlemen  are  named  on  the  title-page  as  cooperating  with  Dr. 
Waldstein,  but  those  who  take  part  in  the  present  volume  are  four.  Mr.  H.  S.  Washing- 
ton describes  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  as  bearing  on  the  excavations. 
Mr.  K  L.  Tilton  supplies  an  elaborate  account  of  the  architectural  remains,  of  which  the 
most  import»mt  are  the  successive  temples.  Of  the  first,  the  traces  are  scanty,  and  the 
restoration  is  conjectural.  The  data  for  reconstructing  the  second  temple  are  fairly  com- 
plete. The  inscriptions  on  stone  and  clay  are  published  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Richardson  and  J.  R.  Wheeler.  The  remainder  of  the  valume  is  contributed  by  the 
principal  uuthor,  Dr.  Waldstein.  A  general  Introduction  di8cU8s<-8  the  cult  of  the  Argive 
Hera ;  the  topography  of  the  site  ;  the  ancient  authorities  relating  to  the  temple  and  its 
statue  ;  the  history  of  the  Heraeum  in  legendary  and  historical  times  ;  the  evidence  of  the 
finds  as  bearing  on  the  general  questions  of  history  ;  the  history  of  previous  exca^vationa,  by 
GFeneral  Gordon  of  Caimess  in  1831 — 6,  and  by  Rangabe  in  1853  ;  the  history  of  the 
excavations  by  the  American  School  in  three  successive  years  (1892—4).  In  a  chapter  on 
the  marble  statuary  from  the  Heraeum,  the  sculptural  remains  are  fully  discussed.  Of  these 
the  most  important  and  nnmerous  are  the  architectural  Rculptures  from  the  Second 
Temple.  Dr.  Waldstein  argues  that  they  are  homogeneous  in  style,  and  that  they  were 
produced  about  420  B.c.  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Polycleitus. 


Ancient  Athens.    By  Ernest    Arthur    Gardner.     Pp.  5T9 ;  with  maps,  plans, 
and  illustrations.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1902.     21b.  net. 

The  above  work  is  a  de.8criptive  account  of  Ancient  Athens,  with  special  reference  to  the 
remains  extant  in  siht.  The  treatment  is  in  the  main  topographical,  but  the  topography  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  successive  historical  periods.  Thus,  after  a  general  account 
of  the  site,  the  natural  features,  the  rivers  and  water  supply,' and  the  principal  building 
materials  employed,  the  author  discusses  the  walls  and  gates  ;  the  Acropolis  before  the 
Persian  wars  ;  the  town  at  the  same  early  period  ;  the  Acropolis  in  the  fifth  century,  more 
particularly  the  Parthenon  and  other  Acropolis  buildings  ;  the  public  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Acropolis  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  ;  the  monuments  of  the  Ceramicus, 
and  the  remains  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Athens.  Chapters  follow  on  the  route  of 
Pausanias  in  Athens,  and  on  the  topography  of  the  Piraeus. 

By  a  slight  but  not  illegitimate  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  book,  early  Attic  art  in 
general  and  the  art  of  the  sepulchral  reliefs  are  somewhat  fully  discussed  as  well  as 
the  works  more  strictly  associated  with  the  architecture  and  topography  of  the  town. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  views,  in  many  cases  taken  from  unfamiliar 
standpoints  (but  sometimes  too  small  to  show  the  details  satisfactorily),  with  architectural 
drawings  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  late  Prof.  Middleton  (and  published  in  the 
3rd  Supplemenury  Paper  of  the  Hellenic  Society),  and  with  an  excellent  map,  having  a 
transparent  sheet  superimposed  to  show  the  ancient  remains  in  isolation. 
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Griechisohe  Vaaenmalerei :  Answahl  bervorragender  Vaaenbilder.  By  A.  Furt- 
WAENOLER  811(1  K.  Reichhold.  Parte  i.-iv.  With  40  plates.  Munich  :  F.  Bruck- 
mann,  1900-1902.     Each  40  m. 

Aided  by  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bavarian  Akademie  der  WinBemcha/ten,  Prof.  Furt- 
wiingler  is  emulating  the  example  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  eavante,  euch  as  Millin 
and  Millinj^en,  who  gave  to  the  world  sumptuous  volumes  in  which  vase-paintings  were 
reproduced  with  the  best  results  then  possible.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  under 
consideration  is  far  in  advance  of  its  predecessora  as  regards  scientific  accuracy,  no  expense 
having  been  spared  to  make  the  illustrations  the  standard  reproductions  of  the  subjects. 
Herr  Reichhold,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  work  is  due,  is  not  only  a  most  accomplished 
draughtsman,  but  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical  aspects  of  vase-painting,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  valuable  notes  he  has  appended  to  the  descriptions  of  the  plutes. 

The  work  Avill  be  completed  (for  the  present)  in  six  parts,  but  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  give  a  preliminary  notice  of  those  issued  up  to  date,  which  comprise  forty  plates, 
illustrating  29  vases.  Of  these  no  less  than  six  are  devoted  to  a  complete  reproduction  of 
the  Fran^oifi-vase,  including  .separate  enlargements  of  details — a  much-needed  work,  and 
one  that  has  become  especially  valuable  in  view  of  the  recent  catastrophe  which  befell  the 
vase.  Two  other  early  black-figured  vases  are  given,  all  the  rest  being  red-figured. 
Among  the  latter  are  three  cups  of  Euphronios,  those  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre, 
and  Munich,  ;  the  '  Iliupersis'  cup  of  Brygos  and  the  '  Vivenzio'  hydria  in  Naples  with 
the  same  subject ;  the  magnificent  Talos  vase  in  the  Jatta  collection,  and  the  equally 
magnificent  Ainazonomachia  krater  at  Naples  ;  the  Meidias  hydria  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  a  fine  '  bilingual '  amphora  in  Munich,  probably  by  Andokides,  The  rest  are  chiefly 
large  red-figured  vases  of  the  '  fine '  style  of  4.50-420  B.C.,  but  all  may  be  described  as  chefs- 
tfdeuvre.  All  the  drawings  are  reproduced  in  phototype  except  two  which  are  in  colour. 
Six  vases  are  entirely  new  publications,  and  several  others,  such  as  the  Meidias  vase,  have 
never  before  been  satisfactorily  reproduced. 


Catalogue  des  Vases  Feints  du  Mus^e  National  d'Athenes.  By  M.  Oollionon 
and  L.  Couvb.  [Bibliotheque  des  ficoles  Frau9ai5e8,  Fasc.  85].  Pp.  xii-f  672.  Paris  : 
Thorin  et  Fils,  1902.     25  f. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  growing  series  of  up-i;o-dat6  Vase  Catalogues  describes  the 
collections  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acropolis  frag- 
ments, on  which  Drs.  Wolters  and  Qraef  are  at  work,  and  some  of  the  later  Greek 
vases  with  reliefs  or  moulded  in  the  form  of  figures.  No  less  than  1988  vases  are  described 
in  detail,  classified  according  to  date  and  fabric,  with  full  information  as  to  provenance, 
technique,  and  bibliographical  references.  The  earlier  black-figured  fabrics  of  Corinth 
and  Ionia  are  not  classified  with  the  scientific  discrimination  that  we  are  entitled  to  de- 
mand at  the  present  day,  and  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  primitive  wares  is  apt  to  be 
misleading  ;  but  the  actual  descriptions  of  the  vues  are  quite  adequate.  A  supplement 
with  indexes  has  since  been  issued,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  absence  of  illustrations  to 
the  Catalogue  is  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  subsequent  publication  of  an  Atlas  like  those  of 
the  Louvre  Collection.  This  certainly  seems  a  neuessitv  for  a  collection  containing  so 
many  unique  vases,  and  fabrics  that  are  entirely  unrepraeented  in  the  European  collections. 
One  of  the  principal  -features  of  thei  Athens  collection  is  the  magnificent  series  of  white 
lekythi,  those  with  funeral  subjects  alone  numbering  no  less  than  184.  Many  of  those 
found  in  Eretria  have  subjects  of  special  intereft.  The  ordinary  B.F.  and  R.F.  fabrics  are 
adequately  represented,  and  in  such  variety  as  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  old  notions  of  an 
Italian  origin  for  these  vases.  Artists'  signoturei  are  rare,  but  the  names  of  Energides, 
Pamphaios,  and  Phintios  occur,  among  others. 
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Catalogue  des  Vases  Peints  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.   By  A.  db  Uidoer. 

2  vols.     Pp.  710.      Thirty-four  plate*  ami  160  text  illustrations.      Paris  :    Lercmx 
1901-11)03.     60  f. 

This  work,  now  just  coiupleted,  gives  a  full  ilescription  of  the  collection  of  nearly  1300 
vases  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  The  finest  specimens,  such  as  the  Arkesilas  cup, 
have  already  been  atlequately  illustrated  in  tlie  Atlas  of  MM.  Milliet  and  Giraudou,  but  the 
admirable  pliolograpliic  plates  and  text-drawings  of  these  two  volumes  serve  to  complete 
the  publication  of  all  the  more  interesting  vases  in  the  collection.  The  first  volume, 
dealing  with  the  early  and  B.F,  vases,  describeti  35G,  including  the  fine  Uhalcidian  and 
Cyrenaic  specimens,  and  the  vase  of  Amasis  with  Athena  and  Poseidon  ;  the  rest  are 
mainly  Attic  R.F.,  of  average  merit,  with  very  lew  chrfu  (V(ciivrp..  They  include  plates  by 
Epiktetos,  the  Dolon  cup  of  Euphronios,  and  the  fine  cup  signed  by  Kleophmdes  and 
Amasis  II.  There  is  a  preface  with  historical  account  of  the  collection,  and  full  indices 
ai-e  also  given. 

Klassisch-Antike  goldschmiedearbeiten  im   Besitze  Sr.  Excellenz  A.  J, 

von  Nelidow.  Beschr.  und  erl.   von  Ludwic  Pollak.     Pj).  198.     -10  Tafeln   in 

Farbendruck,  37  text-illuFtrationen    u.    vignetten.       Leipzig  :     Iliersemauu,     1903. 
80  m. 

Dr.  PoUak,  the  compiler  of  this  important  catalogue  of  gold  ornaments,  has  chosen  for  it  a 
title  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  not  only  the  direct  products  of  Greek  art,  as 
exercised  in  Greece,  but  everything  made  under  its  in.spinition  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Aegean  seas  and  the  Aegean 
islands.  His  justification  is  to  be  found,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  famous  Nelidow 
c(j1  lection  and  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  lias  been  formed. 

M.  do  Nelidow  acquired  his  treasures  entirely  by  purchase  (about  one-fourth  from  the 
WhittiiU  collection,  Constantinople,)  and  almost  entirely  in  Greece  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  so  that  though  the  bulk  of  it  is  pure  Greek  work,  there  are  some  objects,  such  as  a 
Lydian  pectoral  (Plate  XVI.),  a  Hittite  statuette  (No.  511),  and  a  Perso-Greek  necklace 
(PI.  XIII.),  wliich  show  strong  local  influence,  while  others,  such  as  the  Syrian  earrings 
(Nos.  298,  299),  show  an  Oriental  idea  run  into  a  Greek  mould.  The  provenance  attached 
to  the  objects  shows  where  they  were  bought,  not  their  reputed  place  of  origin,  but  by 
careful  comparison  with  others  of  authenticated  pedigree,  Herr  Pollak  has  been  able  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  certainty  in  the  matter..  The  collection  contains  561  objects  and  the 
basis  of  classification  adopted  is  a  chronological  and  historical  one — the  earrings,  269  in 
number,  are  further  subdivided  into  two  main  groups,  according  as  the  idea  underlying 
the  design  is  a  representation  of  an  actual  thing,  i.e.  a  head — human,  allegorical,  animal,  etc.; 
or  a  purely  ornamental  form.  In  this  connexion  Herr  Pollak  observes  that  in  the  earliest 
Greek  jewellery  the  material  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  design,  and  colour  (stones  or 
enamel)  is  only  used  to  enhance  its  beauty,  whereas  in  late  Hellenistic  work  the  design  is 
merely  a  means  to  show  off  the  stones — a  phase*  which,  in  sculpture,  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
Pahnyrene  reliefs. 

The  difficulty  of  a  chronological  classification  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  we  know  most 
about  the  ornament  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  majority  of  extant  gold 
ornaments  date  from  Hellenistic  times,  which  Herr  Pollak  subdivides  as  follows  :  Early 
Hellenistic  circ.  150  n.c.  ;  Hellenistic,  circ.  100  B.C.  ;  and  Late  Hellenistic,  up  to  the  end 
of  classical  times  ;  the  word  *  Roman '  he  carefully  avoids,  because  the  gold  omaiuents  of 
the  period  found  in  Italy  (cf.  the  earrings  298,  299)  are  probably  importations  from 
Syria. 

The  whole  collection  is  so  important  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  special  object, 
but  the  Lydian  pectoral  (Plate  XVI.),  a  lieautiful  fourth  century  funereal  gold  wreath 
from  Mytilene  (Plate  I.),  and  a  sixth  century  death-mask  from  Sidon  (Plate  VII.)  found 
with  diadem  No.  11,  are  exceptionally  important.     The  earrings  are  all  picked  specimens, 
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and  it  is  to  be  regi-ettod  tlmt  tlio  plates  (from  photogra))liH)  tlo  so  liltle  justice  to  their 
delicate  workmanship— cf.  the  lynx-head  farrings  157  Bqq.  An  unpiil)li8hed  bronco 
(Alexander  with  a  lance)  is  Riven  as  a  tail-piece  on   pp.    139,    184. 


Kleinasiatische  Mlinzen.  Rnnd  II.  Von  F.  Imhoof-Blcmer.  [Sonderechriften des 
ilsterr.  archiiol.  Institutes  in  Wien.  Band  III.].  Pp.  27;"),  with  11  photographic 
plates.     Vienna:  Ilulder,  1902.     3G  ni. 

This  book  is  of  capital  imi)ortance  not  onl)' for  numismatists  but  also  for  all  students  of 
the  history  and  ^'eography  of  A.sia  Miuoi'.  The  ground  coveied  by  the  second  volume 
extends  froui  L'ycia  to  Cappadocia  ;  the  districts  which  are  treated  at  greatest  length  are 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilicia.  Besides  publishing,'  many  new  varieties  of  coins,  the 
author  supplies  numerous  corrections  of  previous  descriptions,  readings,  and  attributions. 
The  sections  dealing  with  Aspendus,  Selge,  and  Side  are  .specially  interesting,  while  nut  a 
little  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  satrapal  coinage.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  point  it 
may  be  noted  that  Imhoof  pronounces  against  the  possibility  of  identifying  the  portraits 
of  individual  satraps  from  the  money  they  issued,  holding  that  the  heads  which  appear 
upon  their  coins  merely  represent  an  ideal  type,  varied  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  die- 
cutter.  Not  much  addition  is  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Seleucid  period,  beyond  the 
probable  suggestion  that  Seleucia  ad  Calycatlnuni  was  a  mint  of  Antiochus  VIII.  and  of 
Seleucus  VI.  The  list  of  value-marks  occurring  on  Greek  imperial  pieces  is  considerably 
extended.  Malos  (Pisidia)  and  Airai  (Ionia)  take  their  places  for  the  first  time  among 
the  cities  that  are  known  to  have  struck  money.  On  the  other  hand,  Amelas  (Lycia) 
disappears  from  the  list.  Hitherto  no  coins  have  been  assigned  to  the  Cilician  Apliro- 
(lisias,  but  a  strong  case  is  here  made  out  for  attributing  to  that  important  town  two 
distinct  groups  of  uninscribed  silver  pieces  (the  series  with  the  baetyl  formerly  given  to 
Mallos,  and  that  with  Athena  Parthenos  and  Aphrodite  seated  between  sphinxes  formerly 
given  to  Nagidos),  as  well  as  a  unique  colonial  coin.  The  discussion  of  the  puzzling  coin- 
types  of  Etenna  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  masterly  way  in  which  difficult 
problems  are  handled.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  275  pages,  31  are  devoted  to  additions 
to  Volume  I.,  anrt  48  to  a  singularly  complete  set  of  indexes  which  cover  both  volumes. 
The  photographic  plates  reach  the  highest  level  of  excellence. 


L'Histoire  par  les  xnonnaies.  Essais  de  numismatlque  ancienne.  Par  Theodore 
Reinach.  Pp.  iv -1-272  ;  with  6  photographic  plates,  and  20  cuts  in  the  text.  Paris  : 
Ernest  Leroux,  1902.     10  f. 

M.  Reinach  has  revised  and  reprinted  in  this  convenient  form  the  luoi-e  important  of  the 
articles  contributed  by  him  to  varioiis  periodicals  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  range 
of  .subjects  covered  is  a  wide  one,  and  many  points  of  historical  interest  are  touched  upon. 
Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  essays  that  deal  with  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  antiquity,  with  the  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Pontus,  with  the  recently 
discovered  addition  to  the  royal  line  of  Bitliynia,  and  with  the  dynasties  of  Comniagene. 
Elsewhere  the  artists  '  Acragas '  and  '  Daidulos  of  Bithynia'  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
as  mere  myths,  Pliny  being  made  res])on.<ible  for  the  former,  and  Pliny's  editors  for  the 
latter.     The  papers  included  in  the  volume  number  25  ic  all.     There  is  no  index. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum  :  The  Coins  of 
Parthia.  By  Warwick  Wroth.  Pp.  Ixxxviii-f  289  ;  with  map  and  37  photograpliic 
plates.     London  :  Printed  by  Order  of  th^  Trustees,  1903,     25s. 

This  volume  (the  twenty-third  of  the  series)  is  devoted  to  one  of  the   most  obscure  and 
difficult  sections  of  Greek  numismatics.     Twenty-five  years  have    passed   since  Gardner 
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published  his  Parthian  Comacfe.  In  the  interval,  so  many  new  coins  have  been  recorded 
that  Mr.  Wroth  has  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  question  of  classification  de  novo.  His 
introduction  gives  a  clear  summary  of  the  little  that  is  certainly  known  of  the  8tor>'  of 
the  Arsacidae,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  reasons  that  have  guided  him  in  distributing 
the  coins  among  the  various  monarchs.  While  the  arrangement  makes  no  claim  to  absolute 
finality,  it  undoubtedly  marks  a  very  great  advance.  It  is  mainly  in  regard  to  the  earlier 
reigns  that  the  new  classification  differs  froui  the  old.  The  discovery  of  a  dated  tetradrachm 
has  shown  that  a  drachm  formerly  ussigned  to  Phriapatius  really  belongs  to  Artabanus  I. 
This  entails  numerous  changes,  including  the  transference  to  Mithradates  II.  of  the  coins 
hitherto  attributed  to  Mithradatas  I.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  interesting  tables 
proving  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  rulers,  each  laying  claim  to  the  kingship. 
Separate  sections  of  the  Introduction  deal  with  the  denominations  and  weight,  the  dates, 
the  types,  and  the  epigraphy  of  the  Partliian  coinage.  The  monograms  and  symbols  are 
also  analysed  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far  they  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mints  ;  the  results 
are  here  chiefly  negative.  The  photographic  plates  are  good.  The  Indexes  and  Tables  are 
on  an  even  more  complete  scale  than  usual. 


Coins  of  Ancient  Sicily.  By  G.  F.  Hill.  Pp.  ix  +  266  ;  with  16  photographic 
plates,  eighty  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  a  Map.  London  :  Constable  and  Co.,  190.3. 
21s.  net. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  general  student  rather  than  for  the  specialist  in  numismatics. 
It  aims  at  giving  a  complete  sketch  of  the  coinage  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  Roman  times.  The  coins  fur  illustration  have  been  most  carefully  chosen.  A  short 
Appendix  deals  with  the  issues  of  Malta  and  Pantellaria.  There  are  two  indexes  and  a 
very  useful  'select  bibliography,'     The  plates  are  very  good. 


Prosopographia  Attica.    Edidit  Ioh.  Kibchneb.    Vol.11.     Pp.  vii  +  660.    Berlin: 
Reimer,  1903,    28  m. 

This  second  volume  (completing  the  work)  contains  the  names  from  A  to  f^,  a  conspectus 
of  names  arranged  under  deraes,  tables  of  the  archons  from  683/2  B.C.,  and  an  index  of  the 
inscriptions  in  which  gaps  have  been  filled  in  this  work.  The  whole  work  is  a  complete 
and  invaluable  lexicon  of  the  names  of  Athenians  (including  aliens  who  received  the 
citirenship)  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  contains  also  some  useful  stemmata  of  the 
more  important  families.  The  use  of  it  is  somewhat  hindered  by  the  nature  of  the 
fount  which  has  been  employed  for  the  headings  of  the  articles. 


Paulys  Real-Bncyclop&die  der  classischen  Altertumawissenachaft.    New 

Ed.  by  G.  WiBsowA.    Supplement.    Part  I.  Pp.  vi  + columns  374.     1  Plan.    Stuttgart: 
Metzler,  1903,      5  m. 

The  first  part  of  this  supplement  contains  additions  and  corrections  to  the  first  four 
volumes  already  published,  including  articles  'Athenai'  (61  columns)  by  Wacbsmuth, 
♦Civitaa'  (17  columns)  by  Komemann,  and  •  Demokratia'  (28  columns)  by  v.  Schoeffer. 


A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Muieum.    By  E.  T.  Cook.    Pp.  xxil  +  794.   2  plana.    London:  Macmil Ian,  1903.   lOs. 

This  guide  to  the  galleries  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (with 
which    are  included   the   Gold    Ornament   Room,   the    Romano-Briiish    Room,  and   the 
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Exhibiitons  of  the  Coins  of  the  Ancients)  is  a  compilation  for  which  not  only  the  official 
publicationa,  but  a  very  large  number  of  other  books  and  {jeriodicals,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution. 

The  House  of  Seleuous.     By  E.  R.  Bevan.    2  voIh.   Pp.  vit  +  330,  333.    6  plates  and 
3  maps.     London  :  Arnold,  1902.     308. 

This  is  a  monograph  not  merely  on  the  regal  history  of  the  Seleucidue,  but  on  Hellenieni  in 
the  provinces  which  were  contained  in  their  Empire.  Apart  from  its  readable  Htyle,  it  in 
indispensable  88  a  collection  of  material,  especially  for  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  which  is  not  covered  by  Droyseu  and  Niese.  The  epigraphic  evidence 
has  l)een  most  carefully  utilized,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  numismatic  authorities,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  most  important  series,  viz.,  the  coins  of  the  kings.  A  great  deal  of 
valuable  material  relating  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  is  also  to  lie  found  in  the 
book,  which  takes  rank  among  the  first  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  period,  as  indeed 
it  is  practically  the  only  complete  monograph  on  Seleucid  history.  The  plates  illustrate  a 
series  of  the  regal  coin.s  and  a  marble  head  in  the  Louvre  (Amdt.  103,  104),  which  is  with 
8ome  probability  regarded  as  a  portrait  of  Antiochus  III.     There  is  a  very  full  index. 


^udes  BUT  I'Histoire  de  Milet  et  du  Didymeion.     By  B.  Haubsoullier. 
[Bibliothfeque  de  I'ficole  des  Hautes  fitudes.]     Pp.  x  +  323.     Bouillon:  Paris,  1902. 

M.  HauBsoullier's  work  contains  twelve  chapters  (of  which  six  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Revue  de  Philologxe,  while  the  rest  are  entirely  new) ;  they  are  preceded  by  a  collection  of 
the  ancient  texts  relating  to  Didyma  and  the  Didymeion.  The  subject  is  treated  in  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  Macedonian,  the  Seleucid,  and  the  Roman  periods,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  The  first  temple,  burnt  by 
Darius,  is  not  dealt  with.  The  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  elaborate  treatment  whicli 
is  accorded  to  the  epigraphic  material,  niuch  of  it  previously  unpublished,  and  nearly  all 
of  great  historical  importance,  especially  for  the  Seleucid  period.  The  book  is  well 
indexed. 


Bileith37ia.  By  Paul  Baur.  [University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Vol.  I.,  No.  4.]  Pp.  vi  +  90. 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  1902.     fl.OO. 

This  tract  sets  out  with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  primitive  idols  of  the  '  Island '  and 
'  Bi-ettidole  '  types,  and  a  series  of  '  Mycenaean '  and  '  post- Mycenaean '  statuettes,  represent 
an  early  'goddess  of  generation  and  childbirth.'  But  the  author  fails  to  recognise  two 
facts  which  tell  against  his  argument  :  (1)  the  accentuation  of  .sexual  organs,  which, 
he  thinks,  typified  her  character,  was  for  primitive  art  the  only  available  way  of  indicating 
sex,  and  (2)  specialisation  of  the  functions  of  deities  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  period  in 
question.  Two  chapters  on  Sanctuaries  of  Eileithyia  and  her  Representation  in  Art  are 
followed  by  one  dealing  fully  with  '  Votive  Offerings  to  Deities  of  Childbirth.'  The  point 
Mr.  Baur  raises  in  connexion  with  masks  of  Eileithyia  lately  found  in  her  Grotto  at 
Paros,  which  he  suggests  had  some  cult-u.se  similar  to  the  ceremonial  wearing  of  the 
Deraeter-m&sk  at  Pheneos  (Pans.  viii.  15),  seems  well  worth  developing  further.  As  a 
contribution  to  mythology,  the  treatise  suffers  from  the  prevailing  tendency  to  use  ancient 
authorities  merely  as  a  '  literary  supplement'  to  the  monuments. 


The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.    By  A.  S.  Mcbrat.     Pp.  xii-i-173.    17  Plateg, 
&c.     London  :  John  Murray,  1903.     £l  Is. 

This  discussion  of  the  sculptui-es  of  the  Parthenon  in  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  addrtsMd 
to  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  is  planned  *  on  artistic  more  than  on  archaeological 
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lines.'  In  conformity  with  its  purpose,  controverted  qnestions,  such  as  those  of  nomencla 
ture  and  interpretation,  are  tonclied  on  lightly.  The  author  dealg  mainly  with  the  artistic 
and  aesthetic  questions  involved,  and  with  details  of  sculptural  treatment  calculated  to 
interest  practising  students  of  art.  The  principal  subjects  discussed  in  succession  ai-e  :  the 
general  conditions  determining  the  character  of  the  differeiit  sculptures  ;  the  composition 
of  the  pediments  ;  the  composition  and  treatment  of  the  metopes  ;  the  frieze,  considered 
as  to  its  general  scheme,  au<l  with  reference  to  details  of  execution  ;  the  Athene  Parthenos. 
A  concluding  chapter  t.ikt-;  the  reader  along  the  frieze,  pointing  oat  the  characteristics  of 
each  slab. 

The  plates  give  the  mn=;^  iniportant  extant  sculptures,  and  the  m(>>'t  necessary  selections 
from  the  MS.  sources.  In  pt.rticular,  a  folding  plate,  six  feet  long,  contained  iu  a  pocket, 
gives  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  frieze,  1.^  inches  high,  suhstantially  as  it  stands  in 
the  Elgin  Room.  Excerpts  from  Carrey's  drawings  are  also  added,  which  the  reader  can 
place  if  he  wishes,  by  means  of  the  slab-numbers.  The  numeration  of  Prof.  Michaelis  is 
employed  throughout. 

Die  InselCypem,  eine  Landeskunde  auf  historiscberOrundlage.  By  E.  Oberhdmmer. 
l'«'"Teil.  Quellenkunde  und  Naturbeschreibung.  3  maps,  geological  section,  and  8 
niaps  in  text.     Pp.  xvi  +  488.     Miinchen  :  Ackermann.     12  m. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  in  which  the  author's  aim  appears  to  be  to  give  a  picture, 
first  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the  island  with  all  the  alterations  wliich  they  have  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  centuries,  with  or  without  the  help  of  man,  next  of  the  historical 
development  of  man  himself  in  the  island.  It  is  in  fact  a  historical  geography  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  wonl.  The  volume  begins  with  an  abstract  of  the  Oriental  literary  and 
epigraphic  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  islaml  (the  Phoenician  and  Cypriote  inscriptions 
are  not  more  than  referred  to).  This  is  followed  by  sections  (always  dealing  with  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  historic  development)  on  the  name  of  the  island,  its 
geographical  position,  geology  and  physical  geography,  climate,  mineral  products,  flora  and 
fauna,  and  the  older  maps  ;  a  bibliography  (in  some  points  supplementing,  in  others  to  be 
supplemented  by  Cobham's  work),  and  an  index  (which  includes  references  to  all  the 
author's  other  writings  on  the  same  subject).  The  anthropo-geographical  portion  is  reserved 
for  the  second  part. 

Die  nicht  menschengestaltigen  G-dtter  der  Griechen.  By  M.  W,  de  Visseu 
Pp.  x  +  272.    Leyden  :    E.  J.  Brill,  1903.     5  m. 

Dr.  de  Visser  holds  that  the  mainspring  of  all  worship  of  stocks,  stones,  trees,  and  animals 
is  the  belief  that  they  have  souls,  or  at  least  are  indwelt  by  spirits.  Symbolism,  in  his 
view,  played  no  part  in  primitive  religion,  the  key  to  which  must  be  sought  in  the  study 
of  existing  savage  custom  and  myth.  But  in  order  to  compare  with  these  the  dark  origins 
of  Hellenic  religion,  we  must  set  out  with  a  thorongli  examination  and  classification  of  the 
vestiges  of  non-anthropomorphic  worships  which  it  retained.  This  task  i«  admirably 
performed  in  the  present  work.  The  immense  mass  of  sources,  literary  and  artistic,  is 
exhibited  under  the  main  he.adings  of  Stone,  Stock,  Tree,  and  Animal  Cults,  each  of  which 
is  subdivided  according  to  four  Ciirefully  defined  stages  in  the  '  freeing'  of  the  numoji  from 
the  material  object,  a  process  which  corresponded  with  the  growth  of  anthropomorphism. 

F<jr  purpo.>^es  of  reference,  these  '  categories'  are  excellently  chosen,  but  as  regards  the 
later  stages,  we  may  doubt  whether  many  of  the  examples  given  are  really  survivals  ; 
whether  Hermes  Kriophoros,  for  instance,  was  ever  a  ram,  or  Athena  flippia  a  horse. 

The  author  has  not  of  course  attempted  to  solve  the  manifold  prol)lems  connected  with 
hLs  subject-matter  ;  on  several  points  he  originates  or  <iuotos  illuminating  comment?,  but 
save  as  a  warning,  we  could  dispen.'je  with  the  notices  of  dead  and  dying  hypotheses  which 
he  has  prefixed  to  hi''  treasury  of  facts.  Four  imlices,  two  being  typographical,  and  a 
bibliography  of  mo<leru  authorities,  complete  the  usefulness  of  tliv  work. 
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Der  Seelenvogel  in  der  alten  Litteratur  und  Kunst.     By  Groro  Weickkr. 
I'j).  218.     103  illustnitiono  ill  text.     Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1902.     28  ni. 

The  first  p;iit  of  tliis  work  ileal.s  with  the  literary  evidence  for  the  author's  thesis  that  the 
Sirens  are  dep;irted  souls  in  liinl-forin  ;  the  rest  is  anelaburate  study  of  the  Siren  or  Harpy 
type  in  Art,  which,  in  his  view,  expresses  the  primitive  conception  of  the  Soul  as  a  bird. 
A  Ion;.,'  with  undeniable  proofs  that  tliis  conception  was  widespread  in  Greece,  we  are  given 
coMibinalions  so  lar-fetclied  as  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  argunient.  The  '  twittering  '  of 
Homeric  shades,  the  familiar  'O  for  the  wings  of  a  dove'  aspiration  of  tragic  choruses,  in 
fact  any  and  every  allusion  to  birds,  down  to  the  feiithers  that  fill  the  Hyperborean  sky,  is 
forced  into  connexion  with  the  bird-shape  of  the  soul.  The  author  relies  throughout  on  the 
Ghost-hypothesis  wliich  is  the  dernier  cri  in  mythology.  Not  only  Sirens  and  all  their 
weird  kindred,  but  the  whole  race  of  Nynij>hs  are  spirits  of  the  dead  !  Yet  if  for  primi- 
tive man,  the  tree,  the  fountain,  the  uncanny-looking  rock,  has  a  .soul  of  its  own,  non- 
hutniin  spirits  must,  one  thinks,  play  no  small  part  in  his  myths.  And  if  Nymplis  and 
Sirens  were  simply  ghosts,  whence  the  popular  belief  that  though  they  lived  longer  than 
men,  they  died  and  were  buried  ?  The  Sirens  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  a 
very  different  category  from  that  in  which  Dr.  Weicker  places  them  ;  their  home  is  surely 
not  Hades  but  Wonderland,  and  primitive  religious  beliefs  had  as  little  to  do  with  them  as 
with  the  Laestrygons  or  the  Cyclopes.  Homer  admittedly  gives  no  hint  of  their  bird-form  ; 
why  and  when  they  acquired  it  in  later  Art  remains  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  book's  value  as  a  history  of  a  fascinating  artistic  conception  is  enhanced  by  its 
wealth  of  references  and  illustrations.  Almost  half  the  latter  are  from  unpublished 
monuments. 


The  Harmonics  of  Aristoxenus.  Edited  with  Translation,  Notes,  Intro<luction,  and 
Index  of  Words.  By  Henky  S.  Macran,  M.A.  Pp.  iv-f-30o.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press,  1902.     lOs  (id.  net. 

An  original  contribution  to  the  theoiy  of  Greek  music,  comprising  (1)  the  Greek  text  of  the 
'ApfxoviKa  iToixfla  with  critical  apparatus,  (2)  a  commentary,  (3)  an  introduction  on  the 
development  of  Greek  music,  in  which  Professor  Macran  states  his  own  explanation  of  the 
Greek  systems,  and  briefly  criticises  two  alternative  hypotheses.  The  thesis  is  laid  down 
dogmatically  in  the  introduction,  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  it  supplied  in  the  notes  ; 
it  can  only  be  briefly  indicated  here.  The  units  of  Greek  music  are  the  telrachonls.  and 
the  three  ancient  harmonies  result  from  different  methods  of  combining  the  tetrachords, 
whether  by  conjunction  (Ionian),  disjunction  (Dorian),  or  alternate  conjunction  and  dis- 
junction (Aeolian) ;  while  with  regard  to  the  scales  (Lydian,  Phrygian,  etc.),  the  essence  of 
each  lay  in  the  position 'of  its  tonic  in  relation  to  its  other  notes.  This,  in  Professor  Macran's 
view,  explains  the  attribution  of  a  special  ^dos  to  each  scale,  since  the  melodies  composed 
in  it  would  (in  the  absence  of  harmony)  necessarily  gather  round  the  tonic,  and  so  be  high- 
or  low-pitched  according  to  the  position  of  the  tonic  in  the  scale. 


The  following  booka  have  also  been  received  : — 

Ancient  Greek  Coins  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics]. 
By  F,  Shbrman  Benson.  V«.1.  II.  Parts  V.-X.  Syracuse.  Pp.  81.  Plates  V.-X. 
Privately  Printed.     1901-2. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Sculptors.  By  H.  Edith  Legoe. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  P.  Gardner.  Pp.  xii  +  267.  Illustrations.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin,  1903.     68. 

'O  •'E<}>t,pos  T«v  'AvTMCweVjfMMV.  Xvn^oXfj  tit  Ttjv  i(TToplav  rijt  'E\\T)i>iKiis  nKaariKiji.  ino 
A.  2.   'ApSapiTonovXXov,     Pp.  42.     Illuslratious.     Athens :    1903. 
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Ithaca  or  Leucaa?    [University  of  Missouri  Studies.     Vol.11.     No.  1].     By  W.  G. 

Manly.     Pp.62.     4  plans.     University  of  Missouri.     1903.     $1.00. 
AueilBtus  ;  the  Life  ajid  Times  of  the  Founder  of  the  Koman  Empire  (b.c.  63-a.d.  14). 

By  E.  S.'  Shuckburoh.    Pp.  x5i  +  318.    9  Plates.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin,  1903.     16s. 
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THE  STATUES  FROM  CERIGOTTO.^ 
[Plates  VIII.,  IX.] 

I.  The  bronze  Hermes  recovered  from  the  wreck  otF  Cerigotto  is  one  of 
those  works  which  must  be  judged  from  internal  evidence  alone  :  no  reference 
to  it  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  ancient  authors,  we  have  no  hint  as  to  the 
city  from  which  it  originally  came,  no  inscription  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
name  of  the  artist. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  style  shows  no  trace  of  severity,  much 
less  of  archaism.  It  is  therefore  by  some  considered  to  be  a-  work  of  the 
4th  century.  The  figure  is  rather  above  life  size ;  it  represents  a  young 
man,  nude,  resting  the  main  weight  of  the  body  on  the  left  leg  while  his 
right  is  slightly  bent :  there  is  however  no  forward  motion  suggested,  the 
Hermes  is  standing  with  a  somewhat  languid  grace.  The  right  arm  is  raised 
and  is  extended  half  outwards,  half  sideways,  while  the  head  is  also  turned 
a  little  towards  the  right,  thus  displaying  the  muscles  of  the  neck  (see  J.H.S. 
vol.  XXIII.  PI.  IX.)  The  left  hand  may  have  held  a  caduceus,  which  would 
dispel  any  doubt  as  to  identification,  but  apart  from  such  an  attribute  the 
whole  character  and  treatment  of  the  face  seem  to  suggest  a  God  and  not 
a  human  athlete.  The  indications  of  a  violent  and  passionate  nature  which 
Scopas  used  with  such  effect  are  smoothed  over  or  fined  away,  while  in 
the  features  and  expression  the  intellectual  rather  than  the  animal  side  of 
human  nature  is  emphasised. 

This  seems  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  assignment  of  this  work  to 
Scopas  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  who  is  however  probably  right  in  supposing  that 
here  Hermes  is  represented  as  the  God  of  Oratory,  Yet  though  we  see  him 
exerting  his  eloquence  rather  than  his  muscles,  he  is  mighty  in  chest  and 
limbs,  as  befits  one  who  was  also  the  God  of  the  Palaestra  and  the  messen- 
ger of  Zeus.  He  might  indeed  appear  to  be  the  embodiment  in  bronze  of 
the  verse  of  Horace  : — 

•Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 
More  Palaestrae. 


'  This   article    reproduces  in    substance    an       but  modified  to  suit  some  rect'nt  {uiblications. 
account  of  these  statutes  written  two  years  ago,       For  Plates  VIII,  IX,  sec  Part  I.  of  tliis  Vol. 
H.S. — VOL.  XXIII.  Q 
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So  striking  is  his  atliletic  character  that  Dr.  Wahlstcin  has  dwelt  on  liis 
manly  and  vigorous  nature  in  contrast  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  whom,  he 
taunts  with  effeminacy,  and  '  whose  beauty,'  he  says,  '  is  apt  to  wane  if  m.t 
to  pall.'  A  comparison  between  these  two  works  is  obviously  one  of  the  lirst 
steps  in  any  criticism  of  the  Cerigotto  statue,  although  Dr.  Waldstein  himself 
no  longer  assigns  the  newly  discovered  work  to  the  Praxitelean  school. 

The  fiice  of  the  bronze  is  oval  and  Praxitelean  in  outline  :  the  hair  is 
short,  curly,  and  upstanding;  the  forehead  broad,  the  nose  fine  but  strong, 
the  eyes  deep-set.  But  the  analogy  to  the  Praxitelean  Hermes  is  by  no 
means  close  in  all  points :  the  mouth  is  very  short  and  slightly  opened  ; 
the  lijDS  are  fine,  but  cut  so  that  the  red  part  is  broad  ;  the  upper  lip  is  very 
short,  and  is  prettily  worked  like  a  Cupid's  bow,  while  the  grooves  from  the 
nostril  are  shown.  The  chin  is  firm  but  pointed.  It  is  neither  broad  and 
heavy  as  in  the  Doryphoros  nor  so  long  and  deep  as  that  of  Apollo  Belvedere, 
nor  is  it  bossy  ;  it  is  different,  too,  from  that  of  the  Olympian  Hermes  and  is 
without  his  dimple.  This  face  is  beautiful  and  the  effect  is  striking^  yet 
when  compared  with  his  rival  we  miss  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  modelling,  such  care  of  details,  nor  such  artistic  finish  :  fur 
exampl(.'  the  surface  about  the  temples  which  Praxiteles  renders  so  beautifully 
is  unnoticed  in  the  bronze :  but  though  some  details  may  be  omitted,  others 
seeni  to  suffer  not  so  much  from  want  of  care  as  from  want  of  mind  to  put 
into  the  work.  The  eye-lids,  for  instance,  in  the  bronze  are  most  carefully 
treated  :  the  lashes,  too,  are  shown  by  a  row  of  minute  notches,  while  the 
lashes  on  the  lower  lid  are  also  marked.  But  if  we  look  at  the  marble  the 
difference  is  seen  at  once  :  there  the  lids,  and  not  only  the  lids  but  the  whole 
surface  round  the  eye  is  treated  with  such  skill,  and  given  such  a  distincti\e 
character,  that  though  the  circumlitio  would  enhance  the  eye's  beauty  it 
■would  add  nothing  fresh  to  its  expression  ;  whereas  if  the  bronze  were  to 
lose  its  eyes  the  glance  would  lose  half  its  meaning.  The  same  lack  of  life 
is  shown  even  more  strikingly  in  the  hair.  The  early  masters  (e.g.  in  the 
Aeginetan  bronze  head  in  the  National  Museum)  tried  to  represent  each  hair  ; 
the  sculptor  of  the  Delphian  charioteer  uses  the  hair  on  the  forehead  and 
round  the  ears  to  form  a  sort  of  lace  pattern ;  it  is  not  hair,  but  it  forms  good 
material  for  drawing  and  design.  In  the  5th  century  they  kept  it  close 
and  short.  Praxiteles  adopted  quite  another  method ;  far  from  being 
'sketchy'  he  represents  hair  more  successfully  than  any  of  his  jiredecessors. 
In  the  Hermes,  the  Eubuleus,  and  the  Hygieia,  we  find  the  same  Praxitel- 
ean method  used  to  produce  three  quite  different  effects : — a  number  of  locks 
are  shown  in  masses,  which  are  not  grained,  while  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  is  skilfully  employed  to  give  the  general  impression.  About  this  time, 
too,  the  hair  seems  to  have  begun  to  stand  up  in  shorter  or  longer  locks,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Olympian  Hermes  and  in  the  bronze  Satyr  in  Munich. 
(Tliis  treatment  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lysippean  hair  which  stands 
up  to  fall  down  again,  as  in  the  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Alexander  heads.) 

In  our  bronze  the  hair  is  short  and  stands  up  abruptly  :  no  triangular 
.scheme  is  formed,  though  over  the  middle  of  the  forehead   it  is  higher  than 
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at  the  sides,  but  a  pattern  over  each  side  of  the  brow  is  formed  of  as  it  were 
CJothic  arches  of  short  upstanding  locks,  while  just  in  the  middle  the  hair  is 
very  short  and  stands  up  straight :  the  rest  of  the  head  is  covered  with  short 
curly  locks.  The  effect  however  is  not  good  :  there  is  no  life  in  the  design : 
this  is  partly  because  the  pattern  is  too  mechanical,  partly  because  the  locks 
are  grained. 

It  seems  as  if  the  artist  had  the  Praxitelean  idea  in  his  mind  without 
understanding  that  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  bronze  in  this  modified 
form  was  to  spoil  it.  The  influence  of  the  athletic  schools  on  the  figure  is 
striking:  the  shoulders  arc  broad,  and  the  chest  deep  and  massive:  the  arms 
are  very  powerful.  All  this  upper  part  of  the  body  is  more  fully  grown  and 
highly  developed  than  the  face  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Yet  the  arms 
are  not  very  happy  in  design  or  execution  :  the  raised  right  forearm  when 
seen  from  above  is  ungraceful,  while  the  wrists  are  rather  coarse.  The  first 
and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  show  curious  marks,  but  it  is  difficidt  to 
make  out  what  object  it  held.  The  hips  are  strongly  marked,  the  legs  are 
graceful  and  well-shaped,  but  hardly  perhaps  as  powerful  in  proportion  as  the 
arms.     The  heavy  abdominal  muscles  are  due  chiefly  to  modern  restoration. 

The  type  of  build  of  the  Hermes  of  Cerigotto  is  more  obviously  athletic 
than  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  Neither  is  in  hard  training  nor  for  the 
moment  exerting  physical  force,  but  each  shows  the  result  of  careful  training 
of  mind  and  body,  and  sets  before  us  the  Greek  ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be. 
Above  all  things  the  Greek  demanded  that  an  ideal  man  should  be  what  we 
term  '  all-round,'  that  all  his  faculties  should  be  symmetrically  developed. 

How  then  is  this  ideal  realised  in  the  two  works  ?  If  we  can  answer 
this  we  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  which  lies  at  the  back  of  all  points  of 
technical  likeness  or  contrast,  the  ideal  in  the  artist's  mind. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  quality  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  his 
harmony,  his  complete  harmony  with  his  surroundings  and  in  himself.  Of 
his  beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt :  yet  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  his  face 
is  too  sentimental  and   that  the  whole  composition  is  listless  and  dreamy. 

Many,  too,  maintain  that  his  body,  though  well  proportioned,  is  heavy 
and  lacks  character.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  charges  for  a  moment 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based.  The  whole  composition  shows  a 
mood,  and  the  expression  and  pose  suggest  a  reverie  :  but  there  is  much  in 
the  face  dnd  form  to  show  that  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  God :  it  is  not 
that  the  artist  shows  one  mood  only,  he  has  emphasised  one  and  suggested 
the  others.  There  is  strength  as  well  as  charm  in  the  whole  personality:  the 
interest  of  the  work  lies  not  in  the  motive  of  the  group  biit  in  the  type 
represented.  In  that  type  we  see  the  triumphant  culmination  of  fiovaiKtj 
and  fyvfivaaTiKt] :  in  the  whole  composition,  style,  and  subject  we  can  trace 
the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  tastes  of  his  public :  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
Greek  ideals  :  Greek  art  stands  or  falls  with  the  Hermes. 

In  rendering  the  forms  of  the  body  the  archaic  masters  tried  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  great  strength  by  unduly  contracting  muscles  in  repose. 
Praxiteles  knew  far  better,  and  also  realised  that  hard  ridges  suitable  for  a 
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Zeus  or  Heracles  would  be  inappropriate  for  his  subject :  the  stronger,  too,  a 
man  is,  the  greater  is  the  contrast  between  action  and  repose.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  artist  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  cannot  see,  and  that  if 
he  does  not  find  his  ideal  in  nature  he  must  put  it  into  his  work  :  but  Praxiteles 
has  put  into  his  Hermes  all  the  indications  of  power  and  agility  consistent 
with  the  harmony  of  his  picture,  and  should  sudden  stress  arise  the  dreamer 
would  change  in  a  t^ash  to  the  God  of  the  Palaestra  and  the  swift-footed 
slayer  of  Argus. 

In  the  bronze  we  find  a  different  type  and  a  different  nat\ire.  The 
artist  instead  of  showing  the  perfect  blending  of  the  highest  gifts  of  mind 
and  body  in  pensive  but  momentary  rest,  seems  rather  to  have  expressed  his 
meaning  by  emphasising  different  qualities  in  different  parts.  Thus  he  gives 
his  statue  a  face  which  shows  the  refined  and  intellectual  side  of  his 
character  :  the  mighty  chest  indicates  physical  strength,  but  scarcely  seems  to 
belong  to  the  same  being.  The  statue  has  neither  the  harmony  nor  the 
charm  of  the  Praxitelean  Hermes. 

Thus  the  statue  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
Besides,  the  well-known  passage  in  Lucian  EiVoi-e?  G  runs  :— '  The  hair  and 
the  forehead  and  the  finely-pencilled  eyebrows  he  will  allow  her  to  keep  as 
Praxiteles  made  them,  and  in  the  melting  gaze  of  the  eyes  with  their  bright 
and  joyous  expression  he  will  also  preserve  the  spirit  of  Praxiteles.'  In  each 
one  of  these  particulars  the  bronze  stands  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the 
Hermes  of  Olympia.  Not  only  that,  but  the  very  qualities  which  Lucian 
selects  as  those  in  wdiich  the  master  excelled  are  among  those  in  which 
the  sculptor  of  the  Hermes  from  Cerigotto  is  least  happy.  The  hair 
we  have  already  noticed  as  being  artificially  and  not  very  successfully 
treated.  The  forehead  is  not  so  carefully  modelled,  and  also  is  almost 
without  the  swelling  over  the  eyes  which  forms  so  noticeable  a  feature 
in  the  Olympian  Hermes.  There  is  a  slight  indication  of  the  trait  in  the 
bronze,  but  in  quite  another  manner. 

The  eyebrows  are  differently  treated  from  any  that  we  possess  of  the 
best  period.  In  the  5th  century  they  are  marked  by  a  distinct  ridge,  and 
this  was  continued  more  or  less  in  the  4th.  The  eyebrows  of  the 
Praxitelean  heads  that  we  have  are  sharply  defined.  In  the  bronze,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  forehead  ends  and  the  cavity  of 
the  eye  begins.  This  is  not  due  to  corrosion,  for  the  eyebrows  are  still  shown, 
not  by  a  ridge  but  by  the  hairs  drawn  separately  on  the  bronze.  The  eyes, 
which  are  brown  and  intent,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  description 
given  by  Lucian,  nor  are  they  what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  '  tantuni 
circumlitioni  tribuebat.' 

Finally,  the  pose  is  not  characteristic  of  Praxiteles.  The  earlier  statues 
stood  firmly  upon  both  feqt,  the  5th  century  saw  the  variations  of  Stand-  und 
Spielbein.  Praxiteles  introduced  what  was  in  effect  a  third  leg  ;  this  gave  a 
fine  opportunity  for  introducing  the  lines  he  loved.  This  pose  is  much 
varied.  The  Sauroktonos  though  alert  and  in  action  leans  on  a  tree.  In 
the  Satyr  the  position  is  more  complicated,  for  he  first  rests  on  a  tree  and 
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then  leans  away  from  it.  In  the  Hermes  from  Cerigotto  there  is  no  extraneous 
support.  To  sum  up  : — The  statue  has  not  the  finish  of  a  masterpiece,  nor 
did  the  limbs  when  separate  look  so  well  as  they  do  together.  The  faults  are 
those  of  a  kind  which  no  great  artist  would  commit,  while  such  characteristics 
as  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  rounding  and  softening  of  all  ridges  arc 
not  those  of  the  4th  century,  but  later. 

It  is  not  then  to  Praxiteles  or  the  Praxitelean  circle  that  we  must  look  for 
parallels  to  our  statue  ;  much  less  to  the  Scopaic.  Dr.  Waldstein  in  an  article  in 
the  '  Illustrated  London  News,'  (June  1903)  assigns  the  Hermes  of  Cerigotto 
to  the  school  of  Scopas,  if  not  to  the  master  himself  He  adduces  a  number 
of  works  that  have  been  held  to  reflect  the  Scopaic  style  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  apparently  ignoring  the  inconvenient  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Agias  has  caused  these  heads,  except  those  from  Tegea,  to  be  reconsidered.  At 
present  our  best  evidence  of  the  style  of  Scopas  is  that  of  the  Tegean  heads,  as 
Dr.  Waldstein  himself  acknowledges ;  but  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
these  heads  are  their  extreme  squareness,  depth  of  skull,  bony  framework, 
massive  jaw,  and  the  great  roll  of  flesh  over  the  eyes  that  sweeps  down 
covering  the  outer  corners  of  the  lids  and  imparting  a  wonderful  sense  of 
intensity  and  passion.  With  every  one  of  these  features  the  head  of  the 
Hermes  from  Cerigotto  is  in  direct  contrast,  as  even  a  photograph,  if  it  be 
large  enough,  will  show.  It  is  not  then  to  either  Praxiteles  or  Scopas  that  the 
statue  should  be  assigned. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  Praxitelean  type  is  inadequately  rendered  :  as  regards 
date  that  might  not  be  conclusive ;  but  it  is  the  distinct  trace  of  later  motives 
and  mannerisms,  which  shows  that  we  must  look  to  a  later  time  when  other 
traditions  and  other  tastes  influenced  the  artist's  hand.  And  here  we  shall 
not  seek  in  vain.  The  Hellenistic  head  placed  on  the  statue  of  Aristogeiton 
in  the  Naples  museum  affords  a  strong  likeness.  If  we  allow  that  the 
one  head  belongs  to  a  warrior  in  fierce  and  passionate  action,  and  the 
other  to  the  God  of  graceful  oratory,  so  that  in  the  one  the  animal  nature  is 
emphasised,  while  in  the  other  it  is  fined  away,  then  we  can  see  that  they 
both  belong  to  the  same  period  and  the  same  type. 

In  both  the'  hair  is  shown  by  short,  grained,  upstanding  locks  (as  is  to  be 
seen  in  many  works  reproducing  4th  century  originals;,  e.g.,  the  Meleager 
type,  and  a  Heracles  published  in  Brit.  Mus.  Marbles  III.,  PI.  12) ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  upper  lip  and  mouth  generally  is  the  same,  there  is  the  same 
type  of  chin,  and  in  both  the  top  of  the  head  is  flattened,  as  opposed  to  the 
dome-shaped  cranium  of  the  Hermes  at  Olympia.  The  Aristogeiton  is,  however, 
nearer  to  the  Apoxyomenos  type  than  is  the  Cdrigotto  statue,  which  seems  to 
have  drawn  its  inspiration  from  the  Praxitelean  school.  The  face  of  the 
tyrannicide  is  less  oval  than  that  of  the  bronze,  though  more  so  than  that  of 
the  Apoxyomenos.  This  difference  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  Hellenistic  period  that  I  would  assign  the  Hermes ;  a 
time  suited  to  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  statue  and  its  need  of  an  imaginary 
audience ;  a  time  when  men  had  already  begun  to  look  back  and  adapt  the 
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old  ideas  to  form  a  fresh  design ;  an  age  of  many  types  and  many 
traditions,  but  one  in  which  artists  could  still  be  found  who  could  produce 
work  beautiful  as  this  Hermes  unquestionably  is,  while  looking  to  the  earlier 
masters  for  their  inspiration. 

II.  Although  the  Hermes  has  naturally  claimed  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
popular  and  artistic  attention,  yet  other  works  of  great  interest  come  from  the 
same  find,  foremost  among  which  are  some  bronze  statuettes  belonging 
apparently  to  widely  different  dates  and   styles.     Of   these   the   largest  and 
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most  imposing  is  the  nude  athletic  victor  reproduced  on  irtva^  14  in  the 
'K(l)7}  fie  pi's  of  1002.  Tlie  eyes,  lips,  and  nipples  were  inserted  in  some  other 
materials  and  are  now  missing;  the  fingers  of  tlie  right  hand  have  been 
much  damaged  ;  any  attributes  that  may  have  been  held  have  also  disappeared, 
and  tlie  patina  has  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  ;  otherwise  the 
.statn«!tto  is  intact.     (Fig.  1.) 
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When  first  (liscovored  and  before  it  liad  been  thorougldy  cleanetl  this 
figure  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  simple 
pose,  the  close-lying  curly  hair,  the  broad,  rather  scjuare  forms  of  the 
torso,  the  well-defined  muscles  over  the  hips,  the  muscular  thick-set  limbs, 
the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  proportion  of  the  legs  to  the  body  all  suggest 
the  inriuence  of  Polycleitus.  This  supposition  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  we  see  in  this  work  the  favourite  subject  of  the  Argive  school,  the 
youthful  nude  athletic  victor  with  fillet  and  attribute. 

The  main  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  left  leg,  throwing  the  left 
hip  into  prominence,  and  causing  the  line  of  the  body  to  bend  first  to  the 
right  and  then  to  curve  back  to  the  left  to  keep  the  shoulders  even.  The 
groove  from  navel  to  throat,  which  is  clearly  shown,  is  another  well-known 
mannerism  of  the  Peloponnesian  sculptors.  This  curve,  however,  is  by  no 
me.ans  strongly  emphasised,  for  the  right  foot  is  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
the  right  leg  is  no  Spielbein,  though  the  knee  is  shghtly  bent.  The  lines, 
moreover,  produced  by  this  posture  are  unpleasing,  while  the  arms  are 
distinctly  stiflf;  the  left  hand  evidently  held  some  attribute,  perhaps  a  wreath  ; 
the  right  is  open  and  extended  and  may  have  held  some  light  object,  but  no 
trace  of  it  remains.  Both  arms  are  partly  bent  at  the  elbow.  When  first 
published  the  pose  was  compared  with  that  of  the  Idolino,  but  the  comparison 
only  serves  to  emphasise  the  lack  of  grace  in  the  statuette. 

However,  this  inferiority  in  design  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
our  bronze  is  a  minor  work  :  the  questions  to  be  decided  are,  first,  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  Argive  school,  and  secondly,  whether  it  is  a  work  of  the  oih 
century. 

The  figure  reprouuces  as  we  have  noticed  most  of  the  main  external 
characteristics  of  the  Polycleitan  victors;  it  also  reminds  us  both  in  pose 
and  subject  of  the  earlier  victor  from  Ligurio.  Yet  although  the  Ligurio 
figure  is  obviously  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the 
sketchy  archaic  features,  and  the  clumsiness  of  its  limbs,  yet  its  pose  is  more 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  modelling  is  more  carefully  executed.  Why 
are  we  confronted  with  greater  knowledge  but  less  care  ?  Should  we  expect 
such  a  tendency  in  the  development  of  the  Argive  school  ?  Prof.  Furtwangler 
has  shown  (Winckelmannsprogramme  IV.  Fest.  1890)  how  the  way  was 
paved  for  'the  '  canon '  of  Polycleitus,  nay,  how  the  whole  school  seemed  to  be 
tending  inevitably  towards  a  canon  :  the  continuity  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Argive  school  both  before  and  after  Polycleitus  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  What  was  it,  then,  which  raised  that  master  to  Ins 
pre-eminent  position  ?  His  mastery  of  bronze  technique  and  his  infusion  of 
style  into  the  slowly  but  surely  developing  type. 

The  Diadumenos  from  Delos  with  all  his  strength  and  weight  is  full  of 
grace  and  latent  agility :  a  combination  of  qualities  which  marks  the  ditference 
between  good  Argive  work  and  later,  especially  Graeco-Roman,  adaptations: 
it  is  by  this  standard  that  our  bronze  must  be  judged  if  it  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  5th  century.  The  Ai'give  sculptors  could  show  great  mu.scular 
development  without  hardness   or   dryness   in    modelling,    weight    without 
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clumsiness,  grace  and  charm  without  undue  softening :  this  is  because  each 
line  is  clear  and  definite,  nothing  is  ever  slurred  over :  Polycleitus  is 
never  unfeeling  or  careless.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  setting  of  the 
arms  into  the  body  of  the  Diadumenos  from  Delos,  a  work  which  preserves 
some  of  the  merit  of  the  original  and  seems  to  be  more  of  an  artist's  sketch 
than  a  copy  hewn  out  point  by  point.  Contrast  this  with  a  good  specimen  of 
Hellenistic  work,  the  Poseidon  from  Melos,  also  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens.  In  the  latter  the  arm  joins  the  body  and  there  are  muscles  on  the 
chest,  but  the  effect  produced  is  quite  different  from  the  vigour  and  decision 
of  the  Diadumenos,  where  the  lines  are  sharp,  clear,  and  definite  over  the 
whole  frame.  Polycleitus  knows  each  muscle,  where  it  begins  and  whore  it 
ends,  and  shows  it  clearly  to  those  who  would  otherwise  overlook  it.  Yet 
there  is  no  anatomical  display  ;  the  spectator  is  hardly  conscious  of  how 
the  effect  is  produced  till  he  analyses  the  work  more  closely.  Even  then  he 
finds  no  optical  delusion,  but  nature  in  her  best  mood  with  a  something 
running  through  it  all  which  is  neither  the  model,  nor  the  tradition  of  a 
school,  but  the  artist.  So  is  it  always  with  good  work,  but  especially  with 
good  5th  century  Argive  work  ;  for  it  was  on  this  finish  and  accuracy  in  simple 
self-centred,  nude,  athletic  victors,  that  Polycleitus  and  his  school  based  their 
claim  to  greatness.  He  relied  for  his  effect  neither  on  technical  triumph 
over  mechanical  difficulties,  richness  of  material,  the  romantic  side  of 
physical  beauty,  nor  the  expression  of  the  soul.  All  these  elements  must 
have  been  present  in  his  works  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  his 
fame  was  founded  on  his  being  able  to  mould  a  simple  torso  better,  probably, 
than  anyone  who  has  evf^r  lived.  He  had  a  narrow  gamut  perfectly 
thought  out. 

A  statuette  does  not  necessarily  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  a 
single  great  master  :  but  iii  this  case  we  should  expect  the  artistic  aims 
to  coincide  to  an  unusual  degree,  for  Polycleitus  was  only  the  greatest 
and  most  typical  exponent  of  the  Argive  art,  whose  very  essence  was  care 
and  finesse  combined  with  breadth  of  treatment,  absence  of  exaggeration, 
and  simple  grace. 

In  the  statuette  before  us  we  search  in  vain  for  these  characteristics. 
There  is  none  of  the  Polycleitan"  pose,  there  is  neither  life  in  the  figure, 
design  in  the  composition,  nor  skill,  or  even  care,  in  the  modelling.  The 
superficial  likenesses  to  good  5th  century  work  are  clear,  but  the  archaic 
simplicity  is  aimed  at  and  overdone,  while  all  that  is  good  in  the. artist  or  his 
school  is  omitted.  The  maker  of  this  bronze  did  not  understand  the 
traditions  of  the  Argive  school,  n,or  did  he  realise  that  the  old  masters  had 
chosen  simplicity  so  that  their  work  might  rely  on  excellence  alone. 
Everywhere  we  find  this  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the  artist,  a 
facility  in  rendering  a  type,  combined  with  carelessness  of  execution. 
So  severe  a  condemnation  demands  more  detailed  proof.  The  head  conforms 
in  outline  to  the  general  Polycleitan  type  as  observed  in  the  Doryphoros, 
Diadumenos,  Amazon,  and  kindred  works.  That  is  to  say  it  is  remarkably 
square  in  form,  the  hair  is  curly  and  close-lying,  the  forehead  is  rather  low 
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but  broad,  wliile  the  chin  is  rounded  and  heavy.  But  as  soon  as  we  look 
into  details  we  find  the  most  characteristic  features  in  no  way  recalling 
Polycleitus  but  treated  in  a  mechanical  and  perfunctory  manner  impossible 
in  the  5th  century,  while  the  hair  forms  a  dead  pattern.  The  neck  is  the 
worst  part  of  all,  it  is  simply  a  round  pillar  to  supj)ort  the  liead,  and  is 
wholly  without  character  :  neither  the  trapezius  nor  sterno-mastoid  muscles 
are  even  indicated.  Compare  this  neck  with  that  of  the  Delian  Diadumenos, 
the  Sabouroff  bronze,  or  the  Idolino,  and  it  will  seem  absurd  to  place  in 
their  company  a  work  containing  so  careless  a  rendering  of  so  important  a 
part.  The  shoulders  are  broad  and  square,  but  the  individual  muscles  are 
scarcely  shown  ;  as  to  the  setting  of  the  arms  (the  very  point  in  which  we 
noticed  the  Diadumenos  excelled),  they  are  simply  stuck  on.  There  is 
nothing,  except  the  probable  outline  of  the  body,  to  show  where  they  begin 
or  where  the  trunk  ends :  nothing  is  made  of  the  bones  or  sinews.  Yet 
these  same  arms  are  not  without  a  kind  of  merit.  The  left  arm  as  it  hangs 
down  has  quite  a  Polycleitan  appearance  :  that  is  to  say  it  is  muscular, 
rather  heavy,  the  biceps  are  full  and  long,  and  the  general  lines  (taken  apart 
fi'om  the  general  pose  of  the  figure)  are  suggestive  of  strength  and  beauty. 
But  again,  these  arms  will  not  stand  inspection ;  they  are  too  sketchy  :  the 
general  look  is  5th  century,  but  the  work  shows  none  of  the  care  and  skill 
we  should  expect.  The  wrist,  too,  is  rather  clumsy,  and  although  some 
object  is  held  in  the  hand,  none  of  the  sinews  of  the  forearm  is  indicated. 
In  the  body  this  lack  of  thoroughness  is  even  more  apparent.  The 
pectoral  ridge  is  heavily  emphasised,  and  the  nipples  were  inserted  in  some 
distinctive  material.  But  the  termination  of  the  muscles  is  indicated  by  a 
hard,  unfeeling  groove  driven  right  across  the  body :  while  the  costal  margin, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  ilio-pubic  line  are  barely  shown,  and  what 
remains  of  the  belly  is  hard  and  leathery :  the  hip  muscles  on  the  other 
hand  are  strongly  marked.  All  this  part  of  the  body  is  more  like  the 
Stephanus  athlete  than  any  good  Greek  work,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast 
not  only  to  the  greater  works  of  the  best  period,  but  also  to  the  unpretentious 
little  victor  from  Ligurio.  Exactly  this  skill  in  modelling  the  torso,  which 
is  so  conspicuously  absent  in  our  bronze,  is  the  very  point  in  which  the 
Argive  school  excelled. 

The  back  is  even  worse.  Good  modelling  is  not  attempted,  nor  is  the 
design  at  all  pleasing.  A  glance  at  the  beautiful  bronze  Pan  in  Paris 
(published  by  Prof.  Furtwangler  in  Rom.  Mittheilungen,  III,  p.  287)  will 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  assign  the  two  works  to  the  same  school  and 
time.  With  the  legs  we  find  just  the  same  merits  and  defects  that  we  find 
in  the  work  as  a  whole  :  their  main  lines  are  good,  or  rather  suggest  good 
work  :  they  are  muscular  and  belong  to  the  sturdy  5th  century  Argive,  and 
not  to  the  later  Lysippean  standard  :  the  back  of  the  knee  is  good  in  outline. 
But  they  lack  character.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  figure,  there  is  no  style, 
no  design.  Nowhere  can  one  lay  a  finger  on  the  work  and  say,  '  this  shows 
the  artist.'  The  limbs  are  round  and  soft,  the  tendons,  bones,  and  muscles 
are  not  shown  :  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  good  from  in  front  at  a  distance, 
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but  that  is  all.  The  general  result,  then,  of  our  investigation  is  that  when 
new  and  adorned  with  a  gilded  circlet,  bright  eyes,  red  lips,  and  a  shining 
patina  our  little  athlete  would  have  been  a  pleasing  ornament  for  the 
drawincr-room  of  a  rich  but  uncritical  owner  :  that  it  reproduces  the  type,  in 
outline,  of  the  5th  century  Argive  athletic  statues  well  enough,  but  that 
when  we  look  into  the  techni([ue  wo  find  both  in  form  and  features  (especially 
chin,  neck,  and  thighs)  that   the   work  is  more  of  the   type  of  the   ApoUino 

than  the  Idolino  ;  that  the  structure  is 
hidden  or  not  understood  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  maker's  intention  to  give 
the  idea  of  rounded  softness,  which  he 
does,  but  to  give  the  appearance  of  youth- 
lul  but  muscular  power,  which  he  dofs 
nut. 

This  attempt  to  render  a  well-known 
and  popular  type,  combined  with  a  lack 
()(  understanding  and  a  carelessness  in 
detail,  stamps  the  Avork  not  as  a  .'ith 
century  original,  but  as  an  object  intended 
for  the  Roman  market. 

III.  The  rather  smaller  statuette  of 
TTLva^  15  contrasts  favourably  with  his 
companion  on  the  preceding  plate.  He 
has  neither  the  stiffness  nor  the  archaistic 
appearance  of  the  other,  while  in  .some 
respects  the  work  shows  considerable  merit 
(Fig.  2),  The  preservation  is  remarkably 
good ;  with  the  exception  of  some  corro- 
sion of  the  surface,  the  loss  of  the  attri- 
butes, and  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
fingers  of  each  hand,  the  figure  is  practi- 
cally intact :  even  the  eyes  are  fairly  well 
preserved  ;  the  pupils  it  is  true  have  dis- 
appeared, but  the  white  is  still  in  its 
place. 

The  form  is  that  of  an  athletic  young 
man,  nude  except  for  some  drapery  thrown 
over  his  left  shoulder  and  covering  the 
arm.  The  weight  is  resting  on  the  right 
leg,  while  the  left  reminds  us  of  the  scheme  of  Polycleitus.  The  head 
is  small,  being  no  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  total  height.  It  is  half 
turned  towards  the  left.  Both  the  directness  of  the  gaze  and  the  general 
bearing  suggest  a  certain  boldness  and  independence,  which,  combined 
with  the  powerful  frame  and  the  grace  of  the  design,  gives  a  frank  and 
pleasing  effect.  The  middle  point  of  the  whole  length  instead  of  being 
at   the   extreme   end    of  the   trunk,  as  in   the  Doryphoros,   is   considerably 
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lower.  Tills  sinallness  of  head  uiul  lengtli  of  limb  point  to  a  date  aftiT  the 
period  of  Lysippus.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  work  shows  traces  of  the 
iuHuence  of  Polycleitus.  But  this  phrase  is  rather  misleading :  neither  the 
build  nor  the  proportions  are  those  of  the  Polycleitan  school :  the  l)ro;i(l 
treatment  of  the  body,  the  strong  hips,  and  the  muscular  limbs  do  not 
jirove  anything  to  the  contrary.  Tiiis  figure  has  ac(juired  nothing  from 
Polycleitus  that  was  not  the  common  heritage  of  all  his  successors,  and  what 
traces  of  his  influence  survive  would  have  been  taken  not  from  him  but  fiom 
the  well-formed  types  of  the  4th  century.  Nor  should  much  stress  be 
laid  on  the  scheme  of  Spiel-  und  Standbein  ;  both  the  Hermes  from  Andros 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  present  different  adaptations  of  the  same  idea, 
though  neither  has  any  direct  relation  to  the  school  of  Argos.  By  the  time 
of  Lysippus  there  were  a  number  of  well  defined  types  alreatly  existing  : 
Greek  art  had  been  built  up  by  different  sculptors  at  different  epochs,  each 
of  Avhom  contributed  something  towards  the  general  store  of  artistic  motives 
and  technical  triumphs.  The  one  thing  which  cannot  be  inherittnl  is  style  : 
that  the  artist  must  form  for  himself,  however  much  he  may  use  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors. 

That  Polycleitus  influenced  all  athletic  art  in  the  fourth  century, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  torso,  seems  highly  probable;  but  this  torso 
<loes  not  bear  evidence  of  being  distinctly  Polycleitan,  while  the  face  shows 
an  entirely  different  treatment.  In  reality  the  whole  motive  of  the  statuette 
is  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Polycleitan  works.  The  mouth  is  firmly 
closed,  the  look  is  direct,  and  the  pose  self-reliant :  there  is  none  of  the 
modesty  almost  amounting  to  shyness  that  is  seen  in  so  many  of  the  Argive 
youths ;  nor  is  the  chin  of  that  full,  heavy  kind  so  noticeable  in  the 
Diadumenos  :    moreover  the  drapery  on  the  left  arm  is  foreign  to  that  type. 

If  we  can  trace  Polycleitan  influence  at  all  we  can  certainly  see  other 
and  niore  powerful  influences  as  well. 

The  hair  is  quite  sketchy  and  does  not  prove  anything  (except  that  it  is 
of  the  best  period).  In  the  forehead,  however,  with  its  pronounced  bar,  in 
the  short,  wide-open  eye  with  its  keen  glance,  in  the  short  mouth,  in  the 
depth  of  the  head,  and  in  the  strongly  pronounced  bonework  of  the  jaw  and 
chin  (which  is  bossy  rather  than  round),  the  traditions  of  Lysippus  seem  to  be 
felt.  This  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  powerful  frame  and  muscular  limbs.  The 
type  of  man  represented  is  more  that  of  the  Agias,  though  the  proportions  are 
longer,  than  that  of  the  Doryphoros  or  our  copy  of  the  Apoxyomenos. 

The  artist  was  not  without  some  skill  and  pride  in  his  work  :  the  mouth 
is  not  an  unfeeling  slit  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  late  bronzes  ;  it  has  some 
design.  The  neck,  too,  possesses  some  character,  and  is  very  different  from 
the  meaningless  drum  on  which  the  head  of  the  companion  figure  is  stuck. 
The  shoulders  are  broad  with  an  upright  and  easy  bearing ;  the  chest  is  deep, 
the  waist  and  hips  seem  strong  and  supple,  the  back  also  is  treated  witli  some 
care ;  but  on  the  whole  the  modelling  of  the  body  is  not  first-rate.  We  must 
make  allowance  for  the  condition  of  the  surface,  but  the  corrosion  lias  not 
gone  very  deep,  except  in  one  or  two  places,     (^uite  enough  is  left   to   show 
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that  in  comparison  with  any  really  good  piece  of  work  the  modelling  was 
superficial  and  sketchy,  though  pleasing  in  its  main  lines.  The  principal 
muscles  of  the  back  are  indicated,  but  nothing  is  made  out  of  them  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  statue ;  the  chest  muscles  and  costal  margin  are  shown, 
so  doubtless  were  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  not  with  any  assurance  or 
decision  ;  the  lines  are  there,  more  or  less,  but  they  do  not  mean  much  ;  the 
anatomy  contributes  little  to  the  general  design.  The  muscles  over  the  hips 
are  strongly  marked,  but  the  pubic  line  is  not  decided,  in  fact  it  leaves  the 
abdomen  rather  triangular  in  shape,  which  was  not  the  custom  with  4th 
century  bronzes.  This  is  the  more  striking  as  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  full- 
grown  and  powerful  man,  whereas  after  Polycleitus  that  feature  is  given  to 
boys  in  Greek  art,  perhaps  a  little  prematurely,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Sabouroff 
bronze.  However,  the  artist  has  avoided  the  worse  evil  of  driving  an 
exaggerated,  unfeeling  gi'oove  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle  from  one  iliac  crest  to 
the  other,  as  is  so  often  done  in  Roman  reproductions.  A  good  specimen  of 
this  latter  treatment,  among  many  others,  may  be  found  in  a  little  marble 
Dionysus  torso  belonging  to  the  Finlay  collection,  and  of  evident  Graeco- 
Roman  work.  In  that  case  the  surface  is  polished  like  ivory,  the  modelling 
is  hard  and  mannered,  and,  although  the  torso  obviously  belongs  to  quite  a 
boy,  the  short  broad  lower  belly  is  bounded  by  this  groove,  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  surface  over  the  iliac  crest  and  that  of  the  softer 
tissues  and  ligaments  of  the  body.  Yet  when  intact  the  Dionysus  might 
have  looked  pretty  enough  to  a  casual  observer  in  a  garden. 

Our  bronze,  then,  has  avoided  much  of  the  hardness  of  later  times,  but 
falls  far  short  of  the  care  and  precision  of  good  Greek  work  even  in  minor 
objects. 

This  can  be  seen  at  once  if  we  glance  again  at  the  victor  from  ^Ligurio. 
He  still  shows  much  of  the  clumsiness  of  archaism,  and  is  the  work 
neither  of  a  genius  nor  of  a  great  master ;  also  he  is  smaller  in  actual  size 
than  the  figure  now  before  us ;  but  the  torso  is  moulded  with  the  greatest 
truth  and  care,  though  the  limbs  are  somewhat  dull.  The  line  of  the  belly 
is  not  emphasised,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  was  before  Polycleitus.  In  our 
figure  the  limbs  continue  the  effect  of  the  body  : — good  in  general  form  and 
outline,  but  the  execution  in  detail  does  not  correspond  to  the  skill  of  the 
design.  The  setting,  for  example,  of  the  knee  is  good,  especially  when  seen 
from  behind,  and  some  of  the  main  tendons  are  shown,  but  the  individual 
muscles  round  the  knee  and  along  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  "  not :  whereas 
much  is  made  out  of  them  in  Greek  work.  In  the  Polycleitan  statues  the 
muscles  above  the  knee  are  especially  noticeable,  while  as  early  as  the 
'  Apollo  '  of  Tenea  we  find  them  carefully  worked.  The  sculptor  of  that  statue 
knew  more,  and  omitted  more,  than  any  of  the  earlier  artists  who  fashioned 
'  Apollos,'  He  uses  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  two  legs  to  form  a  design, 
and  this  sign  of  the  artist  stamping  his  work  with  his  own  personality  is  what 
marks  out  this  '  Apollo,'  and  gives  it  its  merit.  The  artist,  though  archaic,  had 
Ktyle ;  he  had  learnt  from  Nature,  formed  his  ideal  and  then  gone  back  to 
Nature  with  a  preconceived  idea  which  guided  his  hand  and  art.     Our  bronze 
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is  content  witli  a  leg  intrinsically  more  life-like,  but  artistically  poorer.  The 
same  faults  appear  in  tlic  anus  :  though  they  seem  so  powerful,  and  though, 
especially  in  the  right  upper  arm,  they  .show  some  care  in  modelling,  they  are 
more  rounded  tlian  the  type  of  man  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  suggests  that  we  have  an  artist  of  skill  and  experience,  but  tliat 
he  had  not  attained  this  type  by  careful  study  of  details,  by  thinking  the 
thing  out,  but  rather  that  he  is  reproducing,  or  at  least  adapting,  well-known 
types  that  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  This  becomes  clearer  when  we  reflect  that 
the  pose  of  the  figure  is  by  no  means  uniijue :  in  the  same  museum,  quite 
close  to  the  statue,  are  works  which  afford  a  close  parallel :  in  fact,  our  bronze 
belongs  to  a  well-defined  series,  examples  of  which  abound  both  in  marble  and 
bronze,  through  whose  help  we  can  reach  a  safe  interpretation. 

We  find  a  great  number  of  somewhat  similar  figures  resting  the  weight 
mainly  on  the  leg  (usually  the  right),  and  having  some  drapery  thrown  over 
the  left  arm. 

The  earlier  of  these  had  been  long  supposed  to  point  to  some  type 
which  originated  in  the  4th  century ;  the  discovery  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
confirmed  that  supposition  and  showed  that  it  was  with  the  Hermes  that  the 
t}pe  began. 

The  later  examples  continue  the  motive,  which  seems  to  have  become 
fixed,  but  do  not  reproduce  the  Praxitelean  style.  We  find  Lysippean  and 
Graeco-Roman  figures  of  this  type  which  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
Praxiteles  in  point  of  style.  Now,  our  bronze  clearly  held  something  in  his 
right  hand,  and  even  more  clearly  carried  in  his  left  a  staff  of  some  kind 
which  lay  back  and  rested  partly  on  his  elbow.  Not  only  is  his  left  hand 
hollowed  to  receive  it,  but  there  is  a  deep  groove  in  a  fold  of  the  drapery  to 
support  such  an  attribute,  which  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  KrjpvKeiov.  The 
fact  that  he  holds  it  not  in  his  right  (as  on  the  sculptured  pillar-drum  from 
Ephesus)  but  in  his  left,  seems  to  show  that  he  held  some  other  object  in  his 
right  hand,  a  conclusion  we  have  already  come  to  from  the  form  and  position 
of  the  hand  itself.  This  object  was  in  all  probability  the  purse  which  Hermes 
so  often  cai-ries  in  later  works  of  art. 

A  close  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  a  bronze  in  the  British  Museum 
(No,  825  in  the  catalogue)  one  of  the  best  of  Roman  bronze  works.  Here, 
too,  more  styles  than  one  are  to  be  seen,  so  much  so  that  Professor  Furtwiingler 
considers  the  statuette  Polycleitan,  while  the  British  Museum  catalogue  calls  it 
Lysippean.  Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  the  Peloponnesian  type, 
of  which  Polycleitus  was  the  great  expounder,  left  its  influence  more  or  less  on 
most  subsequent  schools  when  the  nude  male  type  in  a  simple  pose  was 
represented,  just  as  it  certainly  influenced  the  Athenians  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries. 

Thisibronze  in  the  British  Museum  is  nearer  the  Polycleitan  style  than 
the  statuette  we-^are  considering,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Polycleitan 
school  a  whit  the  more. 

Another  work  in  the  same  category  is  No.  315  in  the  Biblioth^que  at 
Paris.     Here,  also,  the  purse  and  caduceus  were  once  held  but  are  now  lost ; 
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while  both  in  Paris  and   London  are   a  host  of  Graeco-Ronian   bronzes  tliat 
reproduce  the  type  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  is  a  Hermes,  then,  that  we  have  before  us,  holding  the  caduceus  in  his 
left  hand  and  the  purse  in  his  right. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  were  familiar  with  Hermes  dyopalo<;,  but  the 
purse  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Romans  after  he  had 
been  identified  with  Mercurius  the  God  of  Trade.  When  this  first  canie 
about  is  uncertain,  but  no  instance  occurs  on  pure  Greek  monuments,  while 
in  Roman  times  such  a  representation  was  common  enough. 

The  reason,  then,  for  the  difference  of  workmanship  between  the  two 
statuettes  from  Cerigotto  seems  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  their  date  as  to  the 
object  of  their  production.  In  the  larger  the  artist  was  trying  to  reproduce 
a  work  in  a  set  style  which  he  did  not  quite  understand,  and  with  which  he 
had  not  much  sympathy  :  in  the  smaller  he  wjts  set  to  make  '  a  Hermes  '  as 
best  he  could,  and  he  has  produced  a  pleasing  work  following  no  one  particular 
style,  but  with  reminiscences  of  many.  After  about  300  B.C.,  unless  a  work 
is  a  copy  or  is  frankly  archaistic,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  this  work  is 
Polycleitan.  or  that  is  Scopalc.  There  are  a  number  of  types,  it  is  true,  that 
are  associated  chiefly  with  a  few  great  names,  and  we  try  to  get  at  the  style 
of  early  masters  by  working  back  through  later  echoes  ;  but  these  had  become 
common  stock  for  sculptors  who  often  reproduced  a  motive  originated  by  one 
type  in  the  style  of  another.  Our  bronze  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
recently  discovered  works;  while  to  the  Roman  public,  even  if  this  were  a 
would-be  Greek  statue,  there  would  have  been  no  anomaly  in  a  Hermes 
carrying  the  purse  which  they  associated  with  his  name.  Such  an  attribute 
would  confirm  the  effect  independently  produced  by  the  style  of  the  actual 
work  :  namely,  that  here  we  have  a  charming  little  figure  produced  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  day  by  an  artist  of  considerable  merit  in  his  line,  who  knew 
something  of  the  earlier  traditions ;  but  that  this  Hermes  was  intended 
neither  for  the  criticisms  of  Greek  fellow-citizens,  nor  for  a  collector  of 
antiques,  but  to  adorn  the  house  of  some  cultivated  Roman. 

IV.  The  only  marble  figure  recovered  from  Cerigotto  in  anything 
approaching  a  good  state  of  preservation  presents  some  interesting  problems, 
especially  as  to  its  interpretation. 

The  left  side  of  the  statue  is  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  and 
only  enough  of  the  arm  and  leg  remains  to  enable  us  to  judge  the  general 
direction  of  these  limbs. 

The  type  of  man  represented  is  by  no  means  ideal ;  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  he  is  intended  for  a  god,  hero,  or  athletic  victor.  He  might,  however, 
be  a  hunter  or  a  Lapith,  or  part  of  a  genre  group  representing  boys  wrestling 
or  playing  some  game.  The  pose  is,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  without  parallel 
in  ancient  sculpture  still  preserved.  I  had  wondered  whether  it  could 
represent  Actaeon  crouching  and  peering  through  the  trees  at  Artemis,  re- 
moving an  intervening  bough  with  his  left  hand  and  holding  a  hunting  spear  in 
his  right.  But  apart  from  other  objections,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  sculptor  of  a 
late   period  and   mediocre  rank  would  ^treat  such  a    fomiliar   subject    in    a 
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strikingly  original  way.  M.  Castriotis  ccMisiilers  that  the  ligiire  represents  a 
wrestler,  in  spite  of  the  inactivity  of  the  right  hand  and  the  want  of  concen- 
tration in  the  face.  Dr.  Waldstein  conjectured  that  it  is  a  crouching  warrior, 
and  compares  a  Lapith  from  the  Parthenf)n  delivering  an  upward  stab  with 
his  sword,  The  Lapith,  however,  is  only  taken  fioni  a  drawing  of  Carrey, 
and  is  in  a  wholly  difterent  position,  wdiile  the  half-amused,  half-ribald 
expiession  on  this  statue  is  not  that  of  a  warrior  in  deadly  conHict. 

Besides  this  I  am  convinced  from  several  carefid   examinations   of  the 
inside  of  the  hand  that  it  held  nothino: :  the  want  of  any  indication  of  ert'ort 


Fig.  3. — M.\i;ia.i:  Fi(;L'ur  fi'.mm  t'i:i:u;orT(>. 


in  the  forearm  confirms  this,  so  does  the  marble  left  to  support  the  fingers 
and  thumb  :  for  if  an  object  weie  held  in  the  hand  it  would  render  such  bars 
superfluous. 

M.  Kabbadias,  while  admitting  that  the  statue  represents  neither 
wrestler  nor  combatant,  finds  a  '  satisfactory  explanation '  in  the  idea  '  that 
the  youth  is  shading  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand  and  gazing  into  the 
distance.'      But  the  position  of  tlie  left  arm  and  shoulder  make  the  shading 
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of  the  eyes  with  the  hand  difficult  if  not  impossible,  as  a  practical  experiment 
will  show,  while  there  is  no  trace  on  the  forehead  of  the  hand  having  touched 
the  brow  as  it  certainly  would  have  done.  The  eyes  also  are  not  fixed  on  an 
object  in  the  distance ;  they  are  giving  a  quick  upward  glance,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  whole  position  of  the  head.  That  view  seems  much  nearer  the  truth 
which  considers  that  the  statue  represents  a  '  gamin '  feeling  for  a  stone  to 
throw  at  another  rascal.  The  objections,  however,  to  this  are  that  it  does 
not  explain  the  action  of  the  left  arm,  and  that  the  right  hand  ought  to  give 
a  clearer  indication  of  its  meaning;  while  the  opponent  must  either  be 
imagined  or,  if  in  a  group,  be  ^mnaturally  close. 

To  all  these  theories  there  are  two  main  objections.  First,  the  statue 
does  not  represent  motion,  but  momentarily  arrested  action.  There  is  not 
enouofh  play  of  muscle  shown  in  any  part  of  his  body  to  indicate  sudden 
risinof  or  stooping,  while  the  whole  right  arm  is  not  doing  anything  and 
has  no  immediate  intention  of  doing  anything.  Secondly,  the  head  is 
thrown  up  suddenly.  The  curve  of  the  back  and  the  angles  both  of  the 
neck  and  head  are  not  those  of  a  man  stooping  while  keeping  a  watch 
on  his  opponent.  I  believe  the  true  explanation  to  be  that  the  figure  once 
formed  a  group  of  a(TTpaya\L^ovT€<;.  The  player  was  in  the  act  of  picking 
up  his  die,  but  has  stopped  suddenly  to  hurl  some  gibe  accompanied  by  a 
gesture  of  disdain  at  his  opponent,  who  has  probably  made  a  remark. 
' Aa-Tpaya\i^ovTe<;  formed  a  well-known  subject,  and  supplied  the  motive  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  groups  by  Polycleitus;  they  would  also  be  most 
appropriate  for  a  garden,  for  which  this  statue  was  probably  intended. 
This  theory  would  be  consistent  with  the  fellow's  age  and  character,  and  it 
would  afford  a  simple  explanation  of  the  expression,  the  suddenly  upturned  head, 
the  action  of  both  arms,  and  the  general  pose.  In  rendering  the  body  the 
artist  has  attained  considerable  success,  chiefly  through  not  being  too 
ambitious.  There  is  no  high  ideal  or  treatment,  yet  the  sculptor  must  have 
possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  artistic  feeling  and  sympathy.  This  is 
seen  best  from  behind  (which  fact  strengthens  the  impression  that  this  figure 
was  originally  face  to  face  with  another)  where  the  treatment  of  rounded 
outlines  in  the  back  and  loins  is  distinctly  pleasing. 

As  to  the  period  to  which  the  statue  must  be  assigned  it  is  difficult  to 
find  definite  evidence.  The  tendency  at  first  Avas  to  call  it  a  Rhodian  or 
Asiatic  work  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  Without  actually  denying  this  view 
I  would  rather  suggest  that  the  work  is  good  Graeco-Roman.  The  figure,  it  is 
true,  has  merit,  but  not  beyond  the  powers  of  a  sculptor  with  good  traditions 
and  models,  whether  he  lived  in  Hellenistic  times  or  later.  This  view  is 
supported  by  secondary  evidence  : — The  figure  was  evidently  left  partly 
unfinished  to  prevent  breakage  during  transport ;  when  shipped  it  would 
therefore  have  been  but  recently  carved  :  but  the  ship  which  carried  it  carried 
also  some  statues,  as  the  replica  of  the  Farnese  Heracles,  of  obviously 
Graeco-Roman  date.  So  it  seems  probable  that  the  statue  Avas  originally 
designed  for  what  would  in  any  case  have  been  its  final  resting-place,  a 
Roman  pleasure-ground. 
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V.  Among  the  large  bronze  statues  which  sank  in  the  ship  only  the  Hermes 
has  survived  :  several  fragments  iiowever  of  the  others  have  been  found,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  is  the  head  from  a  portrait,  in  good  preservation, 
and  now  mounted  on  a  jjodestal  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The 
features  are  strongly  marked  and  forcible,  and  the  portrait  possesses  a  certain 
individuality  which  seems  to  claim  our  attention. 

The  head  belongs  to  a  man  of  middle  age,  bearded,  and  of  a  rather  un- 
kempt appearance.     The  face  is  broad,  the  eyes  are  small  and  placed  wide 
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apart,  the  nose  is  thick  and  aquiline,  and  forms  the  sharp  angle  with  the  brow 
that  is  found  in  some  Hellenistic  philosophers.  The  character  of  this  head 
has  undergone  a  complete  transformation  since  its  first  discovery,  owin^^  to 
the  amount  of  cleaning  which  the  action  of  the  sea  has  rendered  necessary. 
The  manner  in  which  the  metal  had  oxidised  produced  the  effect  of  a  face 
rather  square  in  outline  with  a  thick  bushy  beard ;  naturally  it  was  regarded 
as  a  portrait  of  a  boxer,  but  the  removal  of  the  scoria  with  which  the  surface 
was  covered  has  made  it  clear  that  this  identification  can  no  longer  be  main- 
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taincd.  Tlic  face  i.s  by  no  means  that  of  a  |ju>;ilist.  Tlio  rough  hair  and 
beard  sliow  that  the  portrait  is  one  of  a  Greek  philosopher  and  the  general 
type  belongs  to  the  3rd  century. 

The  patina  has  been  destroyed,  but  in  spite  of  corrosion  the  treatment  of 
the  surface  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  eyes,  as  usual,  were  inserted  in  different 
materials  and  are  fortunately  still  preserved  with  the  loss  of  only  the  pupils. 
The  face  is  strikingly  realistic,  there  is  no  attempt  to  eliminate  the  acci- 
dental :  on  the  contrary  personal  traits  such  as  the  furrows  on  tiie  brow,  the 
folds  of  the  skin  under  the  eyes,  and  the  lines  and  marking  of  the  cheeks  are 
emphasised,  while  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  idealise  the  subject  or  to 
form  a  type.  Neither  the  motive  nor  the  realism  makes  it  impossible  that 
this  head  is  an  original  work  of  the  late  4th  or  early  3rd  century  :  the 
diti'orence  of  aim  between  this  and  the  portrait  of  Pericles,  after  (."resilas,  is 
obvious,  but  the  type  here  shown  closely  resembles  the  so-called  Heracleitus 
and  DenK)critus,  both  fine  3rd  century  bronzes  (Plates  157-100  in  F.  Bruck- 
mann's  series  of  Greek  and  Roman  portraits).^  But  in  the  head  before  us 
the  woikmanship  is  not  only  realistic,  it  is  coarse. 

The  lines,  for  example,  on  the  forehead  are  made  quite  carelessly,  there 
is  no  feeling  for  the  texture  of  the  brow,  there  is  nowhere  any  delicacy  in 
modelling  the  surface.  It  is  the  same  with  the  eyes  :  they  seem  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  life,  but  that  is  due  to  the  colour  of  the  material  rather 
than  to  the  skill  of  the  sculptor  :  the  lids  are  mechanical  and  clumsy,  even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  action  of  the  sea.  If  this  head  be  compared 
with  our  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Sophocles,  it  lacks  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  marble,  nor  does  the  face  possess  the  force  of  the  portrait  of  Demosthenes. 
The  Ijronze  head  of  a  Satyr  at  Munich  shows  how  inferior  this  work  is  both 
in  artistic  finish  and  bronze  technique.  A  most  instructive  comparison 
is  also  furnished  by  a  work  in  the  same  museum  at  Athens,  the  well-known 
head  of  a  boxer  from  Olympia.  Both  are  of  bronze,  both  are  portraits,  and 
both  are  bearded  :  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The  beard  and  moustache 
of  the  boxer  are  most  skilfully  and  carefully  worked  :  the  short  curls  bristle 
with  defiance  and  the  general  effect  of  hair  is  at  the  same  time  well  rendered. 
The  hair  on  the  face  of  this  bronze  from  Cerigotto  has  no  character  at  all, 
while  it  forms  no  design  :  it  merely  hangs  down  in  long  thick  locks,  for  the 
most  part  roughly  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  groove.  The  hair  over 
the  forehead  and  on  the  temples  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  There  was 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  effect  in  this  tangled  mass  which  is  not  inapjiro- 
priate  to  the  rugged  features,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  scheme,  or  to 
use  Jight  and  shade  after  the  manner  of  the  Pergamenes. 

This  lack  of  imagination  in  the  hair  and  want  of  finish  in  the  modelling, 
which  is  noticeable  more  or  less  in  all  the  statues  from  Cerigotto,  recall  some 
of  the  later  bronzes  from  Pompeii  rather  than  good  Greek  work.     The  portrait 
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of  Jucumlus  of  i\)iupeii,  althou^fli  it  represents  a  very  ditiferetit  individual, 
slinics  nevertheless  many  of  the  characteristics  of  this  head.  Tlie  small 
starinq;  eyes,  the  dee])  hard  lines  on  the  forehead,  the  rude  realism,  and  the 
lack  of  feeling  in  handling  the  surface  combined  with  a  careless  or  mechanical 
reproduction  of  details  are  common  to  both  these  works,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  above-mentioned  heads  of  the  Jhd  and  4th  centuries.  We  see,  then,  in 
this  head  from  (Jerigotto,  a  work  which  at  first  promises  to  prove  an  interesting 
portrait  but  which,  though  not  without  a  certain  effectiveness,  has  little  artistic 
merit:  it  possesses  neither  majesty  nor  cliarni,  it  represents  meicly  a  '  senex 
promissa  barba  horrenti  caj)illo.' 

Just  as  this  ship  seems  to  have  containeil  adaptations  of  5th  century 
athletes,  so  I  believe  this  head  to  be  a  re{)roduction  of  a  well  known  3rd 
century  philosophic  type,  and  to  belong  to  much  the  same  class  as  those  later 
portraits  which  adorned  private  libraries  at  Pompeii. 

From  our  examination  of  these  five  statues  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  sunken  ship  must  be  reconsidered.  But 
besides  these  the  fragments  and  the  corroded  marbles  raise  some  important 
(questions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  marbles  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  essay,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Graeco-Roman  origin  and  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  is  also  clear  from  the  extra  supports  left  on  the  marble  that  tlie 
figures  were  meant  for  export.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  ship  is 
uothiug  more  nor  less  than  a  sunken  merchantman.  There  must  have  been 
a  great  demand  among  the  Romans  for  such  statues ;  those  here  recovered 
are  for  the  most  part  popular  works  not  meant  for  the  connoisseur,  but  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  Roman.  Such  a  cargo  would  vary  in  quality,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  dealer  should  include  in  his  collection  a  few  works  of 
special  value.  Such  a  work  is  the  Hermes.  Statues  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  plentiful  enough  in  Greece,  and  would  have  been  much  prized  abroad. 

The  lead  still  clinging  to  the  feet  is  no  real  argument  against  this  view. 
The  phrase  '  wrenched  from  their  pedestals,'  which  is  usually  employed,  does 
not  represent  the  fact.  The  bases  themselves  were  probably  broken,  and  the 
operation  must  have  been  conducted  with  some  care  or  the  ankles  would  have 
been  injured,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Had  they  been  figures  carried  off  from  a  sack  as  trophies  their  condition 
would  have  been  very  different;  while  the  useless  encumbrance  of  pedestals 
would  have  been  as  unwelcome  to  the  merchant  as  to  a  conqueror.  Further- 
more, besides  the  adaptations  we  have  noticed,  there  is  at  least  one 
acknowledged  copy :  the  Heracles.  But,  without  considering  the  great 
masterpieces,  there  was  a  wealth  of  good  Greek  originals  left  in  Greece  till 
.at  least  the  time  of  Pausanias,  which  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
victorious  general.  Why  should  he  take  copies  ?  Such  scruples  were  rarely 
shown  even  by  provincial  governors,  while  Sulla,  of  all  men,  would  have  done 
the  exact  opposite. 

It  2 
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I  cannot  help  concluding  that  this  is  precisely  the  cargo  for  a  merchant, 
while  it  is  precisely  the  collection  that  no  conqueror  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  make.  This  conclusion,  if  correct,  far  from  lessening  our  interest  in 
the  statues,  should  tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  that  long  period  from  200  B.C 
to  300  A.D.,  which  is  too  often  treated  with  contempt,  and  should  help  us  to 
remember  that  it,  too,  has  some  claim  on  our  admiration. 

K.  T.  Fro  ST. 


ALEXANDRIAN    HP:XAMKTER   FRAGMENTS. 

[Plate  X.] 

In  tlio  winter  of  I'JOU  ;i  nuuiber  of  Greek  papyrus  fragments  came  into 
my  hands  in  (!airo,  through  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  local  dealers. 
'I'hey  had  to  be  sorted  out  from  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  fragments,  with 
which  they  had  probably  been  found.  The  shop  was  rather  dark,  and  the 
j)ieces  had  not  been  cleaned ;  but  the  hand  was  clearly  literary,  and  the  few 
words  I  made  out  in  sorting  them  over,  led  me  to  think  that  they  were,  like 
most  literary  papyri,  Homeric.  It  was  not  until  some  months  later,  in 
Oxford,  that  a  more  leisurely  inspection  of  them  revealed  their  unusual 
character,  and  convinced  me  of  their  true  importance,  as  the  fragments, 
unfortunately  meagre,  of  some  Alexandrian  hexameter  poem,  no  longer 
extant.  A  further  examination  disclosed  some  curious  features,  chief  among 
them  a  system  of  spelling  that  seems  to  mark  these  pieces  as  unique  among 
published  Greek  papyri. 

The  recto  of  the  papyrus  is  covered  with  a  series  of  late  second  century 
accounts  in  two,  or  possibly  three,  rapid  cursive  hands.  The  verso  of  this 
old  account  roll, — which  seems  to  consist  of  little  more  than  lists  of  names 
followed  by  amounts  in  arourae  and  artabae,  and  was  perhaps  a  register  of 
land,  with  the  amounts  of  produce  chargeable  upon  it  for  rent  or  taxes, — 
was  afterwards  used  for  a  hexameter  poem.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
papyrus  of  hexameters  was  not  a  copy  made  by  someone  for  his  own  use, 
rather  than  a  copy  made  for  sale.  Mr.  Kenyon  has  been  disposed  to  maintain 
that  works  written  on  the  versos  of  old  accounts  were  always  personal  copies, 
not  copies  for  sale.  But  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  pointed  out  that 
their  fine  copy  of  thirty  columns  of  Iliad  E,  a  manuscript  very  well  written  and 
apparently  designed  for  sale,  occupies  the  verso  of  the  '  Petition  of  Dionysia 
to  the  Praefect '  {Oxyrhynchus  Papj/ri,  II,  p.  9G).  The  hexameters  before  us, 
however,  have  no  such  claims  to  calligraphic  excellence,  and  the  space-saving 
devices  occasionally  resorted  to,  together  with  the  extremely  peculiar  hand 
in  which  the  whole  is  written,  invite  the  suggestion  that  the  copy  was  made 
by  the  person  who  proposed  to  possess  it. 

Of  the  eleven  fragments,^  the  largest  are  B  (45'5  x  16*2  cm.)  containing 
Columns  II.- V. ;  C  (14-7  X  21-7  cm.)  containing  Columns  VI.-VII.  (of  which 
a   facsimile    is    given     in    PI,    X);     and    A     (10-3  X  21-5    cm.)    containing 


'  The  fia^'ments  measUre  A  10-3  x  21-5  cm.,  ff  67  >>  18*5  cm.  The  pajjynis  is  No.  101  in 
2/ 45-5xl6'2  cm.,  C14-7  x2r7  em.,  Zl3-6x  tlio  writer's  collection.  Tiic  fragments  wcra 
14'5   cm.,    E  9x16    cm.,    F    5"5xll'2    cm.,        said  to  have  come  from  Ashumeu. 
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Culniuii  I.  The  order  of  cursive  hands  on  the  recto  suggests  this  placing  of 
Cohmni  I.,  altliough  other  columns  may  have  intervened  between  it  and 
Cohnnn  II.  and  between  Columns  II. -V.  and  Column  VI.  The  fragments 
designated  IX.,  X.,  XI.  seem  certainly  to  belong  after  Column  VIII.,  but  in 
what  order  cannot  be  determined,  and  the  little  fragments  XII.  and  XIII., 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  fit  in  anywhere,  are  added  by  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  completeness. 

The  hand  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  uncial,  careful,  and  square,  but 
inelegant.  <^  is  in  the  late,  ahnost  cursive,  form.  X  is  hardly  larger  than 
other  letters.  P  is  short,  not  going  below  the  line,  while  cf)  has  a  long 
vertical.  But  €  is  the  distinctive  letter  of  the  hand,  having  the  form  ^. 
The  writing  is  in  columns  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  lines.  There  arc  no 
accents,  unless  a  jwssible  acute  on  .  .  ]6p(i)TaTa,  YI.  13,  be  aduiitted. 
Breathings,  marks  of  ([uantity,  scholia,  and  critical  marks  are  lacking.  The 
dative  i  adscript  is  not  written.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  ])uiictuation,  sonu' 
lines  being  followed  by  a  high,  middle,  or  low  jxjint.  Several  short  lines  are 
followc(l  by  a  crooked  dash,  to  fill  up  the  s])ace  and  relieve  the  ine(|uality  at 
the  right  margin  of  the  colunm.  This  recalls  the  curious  dash  used  to  till 
out  the  lines  in  the  ().\\  rhynchus  Auyui,  a  ]iapyrus  belonging,  like  these 
hexameti  r.s.  to  the  second  or  third  century. 

TIk;  orlhogi'Mphy  of  the  fr.iunieiits  eonstilutes  their  most  interesting 
haluic.  urytXai'  for  uyyeXoi',  IX.  S,  y^api^L  tor  y^apl^et,  III.  13,  rovrov  tor 
TovTtoi',  (f)oi\(i  for  cpvXa,  VI.  13,  of  couise  hardly  recjuire  mention.  A  moie 
.striking  fe;itnre  is  the  doul)ling  of  l  in  such  words  as  apj;<;o9,  III.  (i,  and 
iiepo'i.  W.  1,  \'I.  10.  'J'his  doubhng  occurs,  Piof.  Blass  kindly  intbrms  me,  in 
Cyprian,  Attic  (THIIOl),  ''vnd  Pam})hylian  (AAPIinNA)  inscriptions,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  instances  of  such  spellings  iii  papyri.  cfiiXoK^e, 
IV.  4,  i-  jiaralleled  in  eK^ovaiav,  Crt/rhi/nrhi's  l\ipyri,  II.  p.  22M,  1.  18,  in  a 
papyrus  dated  .\.i).  23,  and  is  moreover  corrected  from  k^  to  Ka.  The 
alternative  S(;mi-resolution  of  ^  to  ^a  a2)})ears  in  vTrepe^cro')(\^.^v,  I.  25. 

In  orthograph\  the  papyrus  presents  a  further  jioint  of  reseir.blance  to 
the  inscriptions.  Before  a6,  a/x,  cnr,  ar,  an  additional  a  is  inserted. 
Meisterhaus  in  his  U iinnmatilc  dcr  attischcn  Inschriftcn  has  collected  instances 
of  a-  doiibled  before  k  from  Attic  inscriptions  of  the  classical  and  Macedonian 
periods,  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  of  imperial  times:  'Acrcr/c\r;7ri09, 
ALO(Ta-Kovpi8y]<;,  <^pvvlaaKo<i.  Again,  a  is  doubled  before  ;y  i^i  an  inscrijjtion 
of  the  iifth  century  B.C. :  AiVcrp^uXo?  ;  and  very  often  before  t  in  inscriptions 
of  the  old  Attic  time,  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  centuries,  and  of  imperial 
times  :  eaariv,  y^p'qcrcnr],  ^ Kplaarcov,  K.(ia(TTU)p,  Neo"<TTajp,  ela<;  Teveoov,  elcr^ 
T7jv,  ela^  TO  (Meisterhaus,  op.'  cit.,  p.  G9).  Similar  instances  occur  in  in- 
scriptions from  Ozolian  Locris  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  (Roberts,  Iniroifncfion 
to  Greek  E'pigraphy,  ISos.  231,  232),  and  in  Macedonian  inscriptions  from 
Pella,  dated  A.D.  46,  cf  Burton,  The  Folitarchs  (Ain.  Jour.  Theology,  II.  p.  Oil). 
Of  instances  of  aar,  the  papyrus  gives  the  following:  7repiacnr}\^  I.  21, 
a(T<TT\^epo€VTi\  I.  23,  ]<crcrT0t9  II.  4,  aacrrpaTnrrovaa  III.  1,  yafioaaToXeW^.  5, 
fivpo/Boaarp  .  .  evTo<;    III.    9,    apicrcrrea?     VI.    12,     TroXvcraTacfyvXl     VI.     25, 
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ayv(oaaTo[  VI.  2G.  Of  iiist;uict'S  ot"  aaO,  \\v  find  TroXvaaOet'ecoira  II.  11  ;  ot" 
aair,  avaairopa  VI.  2  ;  ot  cra^,  Koaa/xov  IV.  !)  ;   of  kkt,  i>UKfCT[  VII.  4  ;  of  ttttt, 

ITTTTTaTai    III.    10.       MoK'^doL^i    IV.   1  1  ,  CTTt    Ky^OoVL    \\.    \(),  ^lOK')(doV(Ta    XI.   7,   .'111(1 

O7r0^a\yuoto"[t  IX.  3,  iiiul  oTT(l)9a\^okaiv  X.  o,  are  analogous  spellini.js.  Miil- 
way  bt'twceii  this  insertion  of  tlie  .smooth  mute  before  the  smooth,  and  the* 
smooth  mute  before  the  rough,  falls  TeraKyfxeuoc  X.  (>,  in  which  the  smo:jth 
is  inserted  before  the  middle  palatal.  As  a  whole,  this  series  of  spelling-s 
lias,  to  my  knowledge,  no  parallel  among  pajiyri,  or  other  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  fragments.  Prof.  Blas.s  has 
suggL'Sted  that  this  .system  of  spelling  m^y  have  been  the  work  of  a  gram- 
marian of  the  Alexandrian  perioil  or  later. 

Of  the  poem  to  which  these  hexameters  belong,  the  fragments  un- 
fortunately preserve  few  complete  lines  and  no  comjjlete  sentence.  The 
halting  metre  of  some  verses  suggests  a  late  date  for  the  work,  and  the 
vocabulary  occasionally  recalls  expressions  in  Theocritus  and  the  anthologies. 
The  poem  was  doubtless  a  work  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  perhaps  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  the  reference  to  the  Ptolemaean  Arsinoe,  I.  .5,  suggesting 
the  tcrmimis  a  quo.  Professor  Blass,  who  has  kindly  looked  over  a  coj)y  of 
the  fragments,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  laws  of  versificatiun  introduced 
by  Nonnus  are  not  reflected  in  it,  and  it  is  thus  earlier  than  that  poet,  at  any 
rate.  Nonnus  did  not  permit  a  hexameter  to  end  in  a  pro paroxy tone,  while 
our  poet  does  not  scruple  to  end  his  verses  with  oXv/ulttov  and  avaKTo<i.  But 
the  palaeography  of  the  fragments  will  of  itself  carry  the  work  back  to  a 
time  some  two  centuries  before  Nonnus.  Of  the  nature  of  the  poem  it  is 
more  difficult  to  judge.  Several  expressions,  c.^.,  the  'winged  loves,' and  the 
address  to  Aphrodite  as  yafioar6Xo<i,  suggest  an  Epithalamium.  Profe.«sor 
G.  J.  Laing,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  proposed  the  view  that  it  is 
an  Epyllion  or  development  of  a  single  heroic  episode,  without  action, — a 
favourite  form  of  composition  among  the  Alexandrians.  Again,  the  fragments 
may  belong  to  a  proper  Epic  poem  of  the  Alexandrian  time;  but  until  some 
further  fragments  are  recovered,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  between  these 
views. 

Column  I.     {Fragnumt  A.) 

avvSafil.]   .    ?   aefMva  .[..].    Xai?   Ka7ra[ 
.    .    .   /iot?  ....    fM€Ta\o[.]   .    .    ^rjcrofj.  .   .[ 

■^aiper rtior  .   .   Ta/ia/f[ 

crvv)(j9  .   (OK  .   .   .   fiepoTrecraL  Kac  ada[varoiai  Oeoiau 

5   apatvoa  irToXefiaiov  <yvvai aiyeve^^ 

rjvjjiavapecnr  .   o^  ...[.]..    7rav8[ 

(TO  .   .    .    OTT  ,    I'  .    .    .    yei   .    .    .   XaQ)(TTe  .    [ 

^ acr  .   .    .   ar  .   .   V  fiaXa  8a  .    [ 

T.o..a..ai'....o..a  Traai  /3poT[oLai  ? 
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ID   irpwrov  fiev  yap  e-)(^ov  7rpo<i  ae[ 

.     .     .     .    yU.    .     .     (T    .     et'U'i    Vi]Q)V    TO    7r[ 

a  ...   pi   ...    [.] Wi   .    K)][ 

ov [.]u   irpo   .    o   .    -^  .    0   .    a  .    [ 

(f)(o  ...[...].    TTpoiraad   KpaTOuaaa[ 
15   .[.]...[.    .]   Trepc  I'cora  Ka\oi<;  Te[ 

..]...[.    a]/j,(f)C7roXo)v   aw   K\e[ 

.    .]St  .    .    [.    a\davaTU>v  7rpoKaO^]y[7]Tr]p 

a]fx<a>(f>nro[Xo]i'i   aKOTreXoiaii'   o/j.ov   t[ 

oi]   ava(l)[vX]aaaovaii'   tttoXiv   7;  .  .  .  e[ 
2(1   .    .]pfia)([.    .^ev   Trptora  Traryp   ai^S[pci)v   re   Oe(ov   re 

.]7ret;)^[.    .]   .    (^ae?   va   Trepiaaryj   .    [.]    .    [.]0[ 

.]k€i6[.    .]   .10   .    [.]y  .    .    9    [-1^^'   KaXX[.]7rvpn[ 

]    •    •    ovpai'co   aacrrelpoei'Tc 

-. ]    Kpoveiovo^   nra   .    r  .    .    0   .[ 

25 ]/i   vnepi^<jo^?\v  are  .    [ 

^v  koXttm   afia   KaXco   .[ 

(End  of  colmnii.) 

5  'Apaivoa;  cf.  Theocritus  15:  111.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
sister  and  wife  of  Philadelphus  is  probably  meant. 

{Fragment  J.) 

Tlie  following  fragment  shews  the  same  hand  on  the  redo  as  that  of  tiie 
recto  of  Column  I.,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  it ;  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  fit  them  together. 

^X(ov  vp.evai,U)v 

]6iaa€iai<; 
a]v8paat   rep7rvoi<; 
]aoi8i} 
5  ]apicraToi<; 

]   .    Kai   KuX   ...    77 
^vda(TiXrja[ 
]   .    TTtXoio  /J-ey[ 
jCTi  7rXevpoc[<; 
I"  Jrw   t]fX€T€pr][ 

]lu,r]Xotc-[ 
]lJ,oio — 

].    [ 
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Column  II.     {Frufjmcnt  B.) 


.l/3ou<? 

.    .    .]   .    vm) 
.  ]<crcrTOi? 
]ov 

]o4 

]^ 

u 


J  •  <^[ 1  • 

10 ]r]TTOVT[ ]aTOU 

7r]oXva(T0ev€(i)7ra  . 

]?  TVTTOV  rj  lyeyacorra 

\v<i  -^dovo^  tjSe  TToXrjwv 

]?  TTOVTov  oTra^et? 

15 ]   .    [ o]ir\i^i-i 

]   .    eo-&)[ 

]^[ 

(Probably  nine  lines  missing.) 

Column  III. 

X[ ]   acr(TT[p]a7nTTova-a  yeXa  T[e]p7rvoiac  7rpo(TC07rot<; 

k] ]   OaXacraoTTopou  '^apoire  S  a7r[o]   ttovtov 

e[ ]a  .    airo  .[....].[..].    [.]   .   adavuTcov  re 

a[ 1   .    €t  .   /x  .    [ ]   .    .   .   ava<f)pov  . — 

5   (I)   [kuXi]  a(pp]o'yev€ia  <yafjLo[cr]aTo\e  kui   %apt   repTrvrj 

;y[ ]a  rvTTOV  yXvKepaii;  re  aprjiia  B  eaTt,v 

T(i)[ ] e<pap  .   V  daXepoi  TrtiSwai  epcore? 

CKySlo  .    .    .    .]veoiv  ^lai^oiv  Spoacpat  6  a^a  Bvai 

KUL  €«[ ]&)!/  ^avdoio  K0fi7]i\y]  fivpo^oaarp  .   .    evTo<? 

10  rjhvrar  .[...]..    wpcnhaco  xpoa  iTnnaTaL   avdi] — 
11   [«:]at  7r/3o?  6aXa\^ix\oL<i  fxei^a-acra  KaXwv  vfievaKDv — 
.   .]   .    vQ)cr/j,€v  vvv(}n]v  TTUTra  Traaoacriv  avhpi  irodriri)v 
evd^ahe  rrj  vvficprj  Trpo?   acr Xov  crv  ')^api^i 
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(!)[<;]  fxev  'XjapeLTOiv  reifxav  ere  (f)uai<i  vevofxtarai 
lo   aeixvoryart]   .    .    .    .]ei   rov  aov   avvofxevvov    avaaaa 

•    [•  I    •    .    [ J   .    TOicrt   (jiiXov  KUi   av^iiayov   ovTa 

]     .     TOVTUfl    .     [.     .     .     .'\TO(Taid[^ 

Traces  of  four  lines. 
(Piobabl}-  five  others  missing.) 

.')  For  the  com]jletioii  of  this  line  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Blass.  <  )n 
yafioaToXo'^,  an  epithet  of  TIera  and  Aphrodite,  <■/.  Anthd.  Pal.  6  :   207. 

9  fj-vpo/SoaTpv^^ov  ei'To^  can  not  be  read.  {/jLvpofSoaTpu-^ov,  cf.  Anlhnl. 
Pal.h:  147.  5;. 

15  On  avv6fjievvo<i  cf.  C.lJl.  iii.  p.  2G5,  No.  4G22,  1.  4,  a  line  in  which 
(refivoTaTO<;  also  occurs :  aefivoTUTt)  avvofievpe,  KoXSiv  vTrodetyp.a  (^iXdvhpwv. 
The  inscription  is  a  Palestinian  epitaph. 

Column  IV. 

Tou?   tiepov;   T>/[ 
apfia  avayoiv  h  .    .    [ 
t]e\LO<;   (fiaedwp   [...]..[ 

a-  (i-oir.) 
O)     (f)cX0K^€    TO    fJLe    .     [.     .]oi'[ 

5   afa[t]   yap  /j,vOocat   ird   .    v[.    .    .]   .    .    [ 

TTTi^vovi   69   7ravTa<:   epcorti^  fxi]   (ficiii>ofxei'OV<i   .[..]. 
Tof?  fiepoTTWv  fxer   aWrov  ra[.    .    .^tol<;   (f)peva   KapTepo.eaov 
pvdov  p.ev   rovTov  TrapeXw/uLeOa   eiai    8   epwre? 
a€fMvco<i   01   Kara   Kocrafioi'   ctt  avhpaai   hwpa   (f)€povT€<; 
10   irpwra  fxev  i/eXto?  fiere-rreLTa   t€   [8]ia   aeXyjvi]— 

poKxOoL^   pa[ ]    .    XX[.    .]....    ava[(j>]€povTe<i 

°   [••]•••    f[-    ...]    .    k(i)vt[ '\oXeiylrai 

\P[ '\riaovT[ ]    ahiKaiw(; 

^V ]    •    •    [ ]   •    ^"f    V/^^^v 

^■'   "4 ]a  Ovi]Toi<; 

]   .    epycov — 


\oio — 

Traces  of  two  lines. 
(Probably  seven  lines  wanting.) 

1     Apparent  traces  of  ^A-e  are  discernible  just  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

6  epcoTe^  TTTTjvoi,  '  winged  loves,'  recalls  the  language  of  Theocritus 
(7:  117)  and  Catullus,  as  well  as  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Simonides,  in  all 
of  whom  the  ))lural  of  ep&)9  (cupido)  occurs — a  usage  unknown  to  Homer. 
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Column  V. 

Initial  letters  of  seven  liiK's     a[        t\        o[        co\        a[        B[       a[ 
Lines  8-12     a€fi[vQ)<i?        7r|        r  .    |         Kapfj,i)  .    \        top  rpicr  .    .    \ 
Ka[ ]co  .    [ 

TOl<i    V€[ 

15   (Of  Ka[ 
crov  yap[ 
7rp(i)Ta[ 
^ev   [ 

4 

(Probably  seven  linens  wanting.) 

Column  VL     {Frayiumt  C.) 

]   TToXvv  yepa  kuc  ■^dova  heiav — 

J    KUL   avacnrnpa   repirva  ra  yacij'i 

]ap   ofJLov   -^Xoepoci   airopt   .    aaiv 

]   ^poaepoiv  av€p.0L0  Xa/Soi'Ta 

'^ ]t   Kaipoiat   Scoiai  hoOevTWv 

]   /xeyav  ovpavoi>  oX^iora  ^ev 

]o  Kpoi>€ioiw<;  avKvXoixfjTov 

]   .   .    eoi  5e  T  e_Yo<   Trpo?  oXv/xirov 

]    .    a   KepavojBn^v  'yovov    wkvv 

^'' ^pav  ic€pa<i  ^Oovo<;  i^fxeTeptjaiv 

I    ....    S  erepoi'  tjyefMovija 

]    /cat   apiaaT€a<;  ?;?   TraXafxrjcriv 

]   •    ■    epcorara  (f)oiXa  'yiyavT[Q)]v 

]   ■   v  yei'o^  aypiov  avSpwv — 

1'^ ]••[•■]   '^"i  aX(ov  Kara   KVfia   6aXaTTi]<; 

J [•   •   •   ■]tov  evL  KyQovt,  Kara  ttovtov 

]acr6f[]   ...[....]   rov  CKyaicov  ^pia[p]e(l)0VTrj({ 

]v(r[.   .   €]KaTr]/3eXeTao  avaKTO<; 

]   .   tjVKOiJbo';  Texe  Xy^roo — 

"'' ]   Kopu<f)ai<i  XaaiQ}Ti8o<i   fXr;? 

]    a/ii^poTOi<;   Kai   ere  ...    .    vayyoi 

]•[•]•    v[]/^oi   .   irpo  ....    irwv 

]vl]p'(ov[.]8e[.]   .   [.]   .   ficov 

]to  aKfiad  .   a  .   av 
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25 ](ovTo  7ro\v(7crTa(f>v\[.]   .   o)v  .    . 

]   .    eTT  a'yvoiaaTo\^.^^   eiriXoi^af 

^fiaXeriKov  oc  h  eKaXovv  re- 

(End  of  column.) 

6     oX^KTTe  has  been  suggested,  but  the  papyrus  seems  to  read  oX^iora, 
apparently  a  vocative  like  /xijTtera. 

10     Or  perhaps  rj/xLTrepijaiv. 

13     The   traces  of  letters   will   not  justify  (f)]g^epo)TaTa.     The  phrase 
recalls  the  dypia  (f)vXa  ViyavTwu  of  Odyssey  t]  206. 

16     Perhaps  kuI  has  been  omitted  before  Kara. 

18     The   phrase   is   familiar  from  Iliad  A  75.      It  occurs  also  in  The 
Shield  of  Heracles,  100.     The  epithet  occurs  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  157. 

20     Xaa-i(i)Tc<i,  though  quite  intelligible,  seems  to  be  a  new  word. 

26     iiriXoc^r},  cf.  Orph.  Arg.  003. 

Column  VII. 

TOV   Ka[ 

o  Be  Ka[ 
irpoa  /x[ 

5   avhpa\^ 
aXX  .    [ 
7rpcoT[ 
a€/J,v[ 
ev  .   aK[ 

10    .    .    yuo    .     [ 

Vp     .     7][ 

rot'i   k[ 
(o   Tracrl 

15  ^axx[ 
Kttt  7r[ 
7ravT[ 

KVfMa[ 

<Te/ii/[ 
20  ttXtjkI 
KoX7r[ 

eu/3o[ 

rjhwy 

25    €LV    3a)[ 

(End  of  column.) 
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Column  VIII.     {Fragment  I).) 
Ki]da  cri'j/[ 

TrovTov\^ 
ovxi-  eX[ 
yairjv  S[ 
5  fit]   7rov[ 
TUf;   7n][ 

rjCTTO    /J,[ 

vafia[ 

k\€10[ 

10  oXXa?[ 

TOV    crT[ 

afx,  .   .    .    [ 

Traces  of  five  lines. 

(Probably  nine  lines  wanting.) 

Column  IX.     (Fragment  E.) 
(Probably  two  lines  wanting.) 
Traces  of  two  lines. 
.  .   .  .  V  h  ev  07r</>[^]a[\]/i.oto-[i 
ciXcov  eTrep'^ofievan/  a  .    [ 
5   OrjTTTO  fiav  e?  fie<ya  KV^a  .    [ 
KoX'qv  re  avhpofiehav  ef[ 
6r]pa  Se  Kai  ^vOiov  (nvyepov]^ 
avyeXov  ov^i   Ka\r]<;  ^ov\[-rj<; 
av]8p€(T<Tiv  o  8rj  KUT  eirrf  erj  .   [ 
10   Tou]?  fiev  yap  (fievyovra^   [ 
.ji'TO?   h  o  Kafiaraoi;  v[ 
T]r)v  Be  eiSt}  K€  oecrcri  ^po^l 
a]\Kvovi';  X^P^  irapa  KVfi\^ 
t]&)i'  /ca[t]j/&)i/  fMvdwv  €  .   [ 
15  av]Ti\aX(ov  yevertov  \[ 
€K]y8oTOV  av[8]pofi€Bav   [ 

•   •   •  -IV [O-ra^f*  ^  •   [ 

]i/o«r[.  .]ovTa  .  9  Tov[ 

]i'i'e[.]i'eT[.  .]ofx[ 

25 ]   .   aiaT}  .   [.  .]kx[ 

Traces  of  four  lines. 
(End  of  column.) 
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CciLFMN   X.     {FnKjmcnt  F.) 
(Pr(jbably  eleveu  lines  wanting.) 

]i'»?X0l'9 

I       .   airov\^.^v  ayvrjv 

]    .   apa  T)]v  rpiai  fJiop\(f>ai^ 

]of   ayXaav  Kovpav 

5 ^eaiv  07r(f)da\/xoiaiv 

T]€TaK'Yfievoc  /ubvacrai 

]cro(^oi/  KiKXtjaKOvatv   . 

]aKO/iiovTa   7rpo(f)aTr)[v 

aOajvaToiaiv  eir  .   6Xot,  . 

10 ]pirjaiv — 

]    e\aacT(j>opov  a   .   .   a 

]7ra/3e%et9   (f)ao<;   [r)]Sui> 

]avTLK€7raiav — 

]aK\ov(o[.  .]vov  .  € 

Traces  of  one  line. 

(End  of  column.) 
3      Or  ixop\eaL<i. 

Column  XI.  (Frofpnent  G.) 

(Probably  three  lines  wanting.) 
J^/CAce  .   [ 
]   .  cre(f>va  .   [ 
]a8€Ka  .  [ 
]   .   eoio  0vl   .].[.].   8  ...[.].   [ 

5  ]K\r)po   .    [.] [ 

]vp€ov  TTeXah  ....   avBpa[ 

]/J.OK)^0oVaa    T€    fll]    .     .    TjT    .     [ 

]   .   daXaaaoTT  ....   o  ....   [ 

]   •   aXip^ T  .  ,   7'  .   [ 

10  ]vr aX  .    [ 

] [■  .]7rocre[ 

J   .   .   <^d  .  .   V  .   .  .   oTov  Zav[ 
jcravd r 
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]a8ov/j.   .   .   .   .    OL   Oa\iiTT)i\ 
]Opoi'o[.    .    .]   .    .   uio   ....    I 

iTTfO-Toj.     .     .\BeOU    fX     .     .     /il\ 

]fu,a\a[.   .   .|   .   .   tjKe  (Sporu\ 

J    .    0u^[.]   ...0.9   BaXycTe   .   [ 

]/^i^ epXaii'l 

]   ■    07a eptaa<;   \  .   [ 

\     .     .     KO (TVU1](f)[ 

]ovp V  a7ro/xv[ 

] [.    .    .]oio    (f)l\o    .    [ 

(End  of  coliiinn.) 
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Column  XII.     (Fr<>;/„un.(  ][.) 
(Sonic  lines  probably  wanting.) 

\Trej3e  .  .   \va 
]e   (paperpa<; 
]a?   oiaarov^ 

]p    CTT    aVTiO — 

Traces  of  three  liiKs, 
(Others  probably  wanting.) 


Column  XIII.     {Fragment  /.) 
(Some  lines  probably  wanting.) 

]i'ea7ro[ 
]   .  p/Aa«-uyLt[ 
]t  ai7(6a9[ 
]\e7rot  .  [ 

(Some  lines  probably  wanting.) 
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Edgar  J.  Goodspkld. 


POTTERY  FROM  ZAKRO. 

In  the  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  1902  at  Zakro  on  the 
east  coast  of  Crete  a  very  large  quantity  of  pottery  was  found.  The  article 
in  B.S.A.  vol.  vii.,  describing  the  excavation  in  general,  contains  a  first  report 
on  this  pottery,  and  more  recently  three  vases  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Hogarth  in  J.H.S.  xxii.  p.  333.  The  task  of  making  a  fuller  report 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall,  but  he  wns  unable  to  complete  it. 
The  preliminary  sorting  which  he  had  done  I  found  was  of  the  greatest  use 
to  me  when  I  began  work  on  the  pottery.  I  have  also  had  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Hogarth's  advice  and  correction  in  preparing  this  paper,  for  which  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Hogarth's  original  report  in  B.S.A.  vii.  p.  121,  will 
shew  that  the  pottery  came  from  several  distinct  sources.  There  were 
(1)  the  pits,  which  were  found  full  of  sherds,  entirely  unstratified,  (2)  a 
group  of  houses  on  the  lower  spur,  described  as  Houses  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
Besides  these  an  early  cave  burial  afforded  some  specimens  of  ^re?/-faced 
incised  ware,  and  two  geometric  tombs  were  opened. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  first  the  pottery  found  in  the  pits.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  the  yields  of  the  two  pits.  The  remains  shewed 
no  traces  of  stratification ;  Kamares  and  Mycenaean  vases  were  found 
together.     I  begin  with  an  account  of  the  Kamares  ware  found. 

Pottery  found  in  the  Pits. 
A. — Kamares   Ware. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  find  of  Kamares  pottery  are  these. 
Only  a  few  shapes  are  represented,  nearly  all  of  them  small,  and  of  these 
shapes  one,  the  straight-sided  cup  described  below,  outnumbers  all  the  rest 
put  together. 

The  glaze  is  generally  of  a  deep  purple-black  covering  the  whole  surface 
of  the  fine  red  clay.  In  some  cases  however  this  black  paint  is  very  thin, 
and  applied  only  partially,  so  that  the  red  of  the  clay  shews  through.  In  yet 
other  cases  the  glaze  is  light  red  or  pink.  These  diff"erent  varieties  of  glaze 
are  found  on  vases  of  the  same  form.     The  following  types  occur  : 

1.  Cups  of  the  shape  of  the  Vaphio  gold  cups  (Fig.  1).  These  are  very 
numerous.     Reminiscences  of  metal  techni(|ue  are  seen  in  the   flat  bottom 
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joining  the  straight  sides  at  a  sharp  angle,  whicli  is  marked  by  a  thickening 
in  the  clay  as  for  a  join  between  two  metal  plates,  and  in  the  flat  strap- 
shaped  handle.  The  bottoms  of  these  cups  shew  the  marks  of  the  string  used 
to  separate  the  cup  from  the  clay  left  on  the  wheel.  These  markings  appear 
tiiroughout  all  the  Zakro  pottery  where  vases  stand  on  flat  bases  and  not  on 
a  raised  ring.     They  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  2. 

The   decoration  is   generally    of  the  tendril  pattern  shewn  in   Fig.   1, 
a  pattern    specially   characteristic  of   the    Zakro    pottery,    but  beside  this 


Fig.   1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


spirals,  festoons,  and  a  pattern  of  wavy  parallel  lines  are  found.  Some  few 
cups  shew  as  pattern  two  big  splashes  of  white  paint,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cup. 

2.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  are  small  bowls.  These  range  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  in  their  imperfect  state  from  5*5  to  7"5  cms.  in  height  and  from 
85  to  12  cms.  in  diameter.  Fig.  3  shews  a  typical  example.  The  lip  of 
the  bowl  is  turned  outwards,  its  bottom  is  flat.  The  handle  is  flat  and  strap- 
like, as  in  the  straightsided  cups  described  above.  As  with  them  the  entire 
vase  is  covered  inside  and  out  with  black  glaze,  and  the  decoration  usually 
consists  of  the  characteristic  tendril  pattern,  which  is  finished  off  at  the 
handle  by  having  two  tendrils  joined  by  three  cross  bands,  a  device  which 
makes  the  end  of  the  tendrilled  branch  look  like  a  lily.  The  upper  outside 
part  of  the  handle  bears  stripes  of  white  paint,  and  there  are  bands  (generally 
two)  of  the  same  above  and  below  the  tendril  pattern  on  the  body  of  the 
bowl. 

3.  Four  bowls,  whose  bottoms  only  are  preserved,  shew  incised  line* 
drawn  round  the  bowl  and  picked  out  with  white  paint. 

4.  A  group  of  small  vases  of  the  same  fine  red  clay  with  more  or  less- 
thin  black  glaze. 

Their  shapes  are  shewn  by  Figs,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

5.  The  '  hole-mouth  '  vase  shewn  in  Fig.  12.  The  clay  is  covered  with 
thin  poor  glaze,  allowing  the  red  of  the  clay  to  shew  through.  The  clay 
knob  on  the  rim  diametrically  opposite  to  the  spout  is  perhaps  a  remini- 
scence of  a  suspension  hole. 

6.  A  few  fragments  of  large  Kamares  vases.  The  clay  is  coarser  than 
in  the  smaller  pieces  hitherto  described,  but  covered  with  the  same  black 
paint,  though   generally  less   lustrous,   on  which  the   design  is  painted   ia 
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wliite.  The  fragments  are  mostly  inoutlis  of  large  vases.  Srhnahellnnncn  and 
'  hole-moutli '  jugs.  One  ampliora-moutli  is  preserved  of  the  type  whose 
two  handles  are  high  up  on  the  shoulder  and  compress  the  mouth  of  the 
vase  into  two  spouts. 

7.  A  few  sherds  shewing  the  geometrical  patterns  characteristic  of 
earlier  Kamares  pottery.  A  further  negative  point  about  this  pottery  from 
the  Pits  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  Kamares  ware  with  moulded  decoration, 
though  one  such  piece  comes  from  house  K  (see  Fig.  37  and  description  below). 

8.  The  broken  vase  shewn  in  Fig.  13.  There  is  another  handle  of 
such  a  vase,  and  a  complete  specimen  has  been  found  at  Psychro.     The  vase 


Fic.    4. 


]■[(:.    6. 


Va:.   7. 


Fic.  8. 


Fi<;.   9. 


Via.   10. 


Fk;.   11. 


Fic.   1-. 


Vu..   13. 


is  apparently  of  Kamares  technique.  The  clay  is  left  uncovered  excej)t 
round  the  rim  where  there  is  a  wash  of  reddish-brown  hardly  lustrous  paint. 
On  this  are  painted  rough  loop-shaped  festoons  in  white,  a  characteristically 
Kamares  scheme  of  decoration.  The  position  of  the  handle  inside  instead 
of  outside  the  body  of  the  vase  is  very  remarkable.  Tiie  edge  of  the  vase  is 
notched  at  intervals,  the  clay  at  each  notch  being  pinched  up  into  a  small 
lump.     I  can  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  these  vessels. 

!).  A  fragment  of  a  bowl  partially  covered  with  black  paint,  and  made 
of  verv  fine  red  clay.  It  is  decorated  with  a  spray  in  white  paint.  The 
splay  is  somewliat  conventionalized,  and  bears  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
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between  these  spikes  of  small  flowers.  The  design  is  not  in  the  usual 
Kamares  style,  and  the  fragment  stands  by  itself  in  this  respect.  The 
plant  representeil  is  almost  certainly  the  olive  in  flower. 

Of  the  Kamares  ware  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  forms  were  found  and  those  not  common  elsewhere.  Among  the 
Kamares  pottery  found  at  Palaikastro  last  year  there  is  only  one  of  the 
straightsided  cups  so  common  here.  One  bowl  from  Palaikastro  shews  a 
careless  modification  of  the  Zakro  tendril  pattern.  Hardly  any  polychrome 
work  was  found ;  the  patterns  are  executed  in  simple  white  upon  the 
black  ground.  The  ordy  exception  to  this  is  formed  by  two  or  three  sherds 
shewing  red  paint. 

B. — Mycenaean   Ware. 

This  ware  has  been  described  generally  in  the  first  report  in  B.S.A..  vol. 
vii.  Below  will  be  found  a  detailed  list  of  the  principal  types  found. 
Amongst  a  very  great  number  of  fragments  there  were  many  entire  vases. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  of  the  finest  Mycenaean  technique,  with  fine  slip  and 
lustrous  paint. 

1.  A  large  number  of  bowls,  mostly  in  fragments.  These  bowls  have 
one  handle,  which  is  flat  and  strapshaped.  It  is  put  on  in  the  same  way 
as  the  handle  of  the  Vaphio-type  cups  described  above,  and  resembles  these 
except  that  where  the  handle  joins  the  rim  of  the  bowl  a  small  boss  of  clay 
is  set  in  the  angle.  This  boss  probably  represents  the  rivet  that  would  be 
used  to  fasten  the  handle  in  a  metal  bowl.  The  rims  of  these  bowls  are 
quite  plain  and  vertical ;  the  bottoms  are  flat.  As  far  as  the  fragments 
permit  of  measurement  these  bowls  would  seem  to  be  some  11  to  14  cms. 
in  diameter  and  65  to  9  high. 

As  regards  decoration  they  fall  into  two  classes. 

(a)  The  inside  of  the  bowl  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  black  paint,  and  the 
design  reserved  for  the  outside.     This  bears  several  concentric  bands  of  paint 
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below,  and  one  round  the  rim.  Between  these  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bowl  is  a  band  of  pattern.  This  is  almost  always  the  tendril  pattern  so 
common   at  Zakro. 
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(h)  The  outside  of  the  bowl  is  decorated  as  in  class  (a).  The  inside  of 
the  bowl  also  bears  a  design.  Above  a  series  of  concentric  rings  there  is  a 
band  of  floral  design.  These  patterns  are  not  numerous,  and  are  in  general 
a  good  deal  stylized.  Blank  spaces  between  branches  of  various  fixed  forms 
are  filled  in  with  rows  of  half-moon-shaped  strokes.  Fig.  14  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  inside  of  one  of  these  bowls  which  can  be  restored,  and  shews 
the  more  usual  motives  employed. 

2.  Fig.  15  represents  a  type  which  occurs  also  in  a  few  fragments.     It 

is  a  flattish  bowl  furnished  with  two  hori- 
zontal handles  and  painted  with  floral 
patterns  inside  and  outside. 

3.  Fragments  of  a  number  of  dishes 
and  basins.  These  generally  have  a  large 
flat  bottom  to  stand  upon  and  no  rim. 
Besides  floral  patterns,  a  characteristic 
element  in  their  decoration  is  a  running 
pattern  consisting  of  a  series  of  parallel 
wavy  strokes  of  paint  at  I'ight  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  pattern.  The  paint  at  the 
edges  of  these  strokes  is  shaded  off"  a  little, 
so  that  an  eff"ect  is  produced  not  unlike  the  grain  of  wood.  The  derivation 
of  this  pattern  from  the  'waving'  made  by  indentation  in  the  neolithic  ware 
of  Crete  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  treating  of  the 
Knossos  pottery  in  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal. 

Under  these  three  heads  falls  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  Mycenaean 
ware  from  the  pits.  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  number  of  more  or 
less  solitary  vases,  remarkable  for  their  form  or  decoration.  Three  of  these 
have  already  been  published  in  colours  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  the  article  in  the 
J.H.S.  already  referred  to. 

Of  these  three  those  numbered  1  and  2  in  the  plate  have  been  fully 
dealt  with  in  this  article.  To  put  them  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
pottery  it  only  remains  to  point  out  the  similarity  in  shape  and  purpose 
between  the  first  vase  and  the  strainer  shewn  in  Fig.  20.  This  resemblance 
extends  to  the  form  of  the  handles  and  the  external  rim  round  the  waist  of 
the  vase.  The  singularity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  decoration  on  the 
strainer  figured  by  Mr.  Hogarth  consists  in  the  presence  of  the  band  of 
white  flowers  round  the  body  of  the  vase  below  the  handles,  the  normal 
arrangement  being  that  the  main  decoration  is  set  higher  up  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  vase  and  between  the  handles.  This  scheme  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  20, 
and  on  diff'erent  types  of  vases  in  Figs.  23  and  18. 

The  decoration  of  the  vase  numbered  3  in  the  J.H.S.  article  calls  for  some 
further  notice  as  it  has  not  been  there  dealt  with  at  any  length,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  mentioned  below. 

The  more  important  of  the  remaining  vases  are  : — 
(1)  The  vase  shewn  in  Fig.  16.     Fine  clay,  pale  buff"  slip,  and  black  paint. 
The  shape  of  this  vase  is  exactly  paralleled  by  one  found  at  Palaikastro. 
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Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  internal  funnel,  which  runs  from  the 
shoulder  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  The  bottom  is  perforated 
by  a  single  hole,  and  there  is  also  a  hole  pierced  through  the  shoulder. 

(2)  A  handleless  vase  with  a  perforated  bottom  (Fig.  17).  Tlie  leaf- 
pattern  is  executed  in  black  paint  on  a  pale  slip  with  a  very  free  hand,  so 
that  the  stems  of  the  grass-like  plant  stray  beyond  their  proper  limits.  This 
type  of  vase  usually  has  a  flat  vertical  handle  springing  from  the  neck,  and 
has  been  found  also  at  Palaikastro  and  Knossos. 

(3)  The  Schnabclkanne  shewn  in  Fig.  18.  The  body  of  this  vase  is 
covered  with  a  fine  pinkish  slip  ;  on  this  is  laid  black  paint,  covering  the  neck, 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


handle,  and  base,  and  forming  the  three-lobed  whorls  of  the  pattern.  These 
whorls  are  picked  out  with  lines  and  dots  of  white. 

With  the  decoration  on  this  vase  should  be  compared  that  on  the  third 
of  the  vases  figured  in  the  article  in  the  J.H.S.  above  referred  to.  The  shapes 
of  the  vases  are  quite  different  but  the  decoration  contains  several  common 
elements.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  three-leaved  whorl,  in  this 
vase  filled  with  bands  and  spots  of  white,  in  the  other  decorated  with  a  lily. 
In  both  cases  the  leaves  of  the  whorl  are  relieved  with  white  paint.  This 
whorl  is  characteristically  Mycenaean.  The  whorl  is  not  however  always 
three-leaved ;  as  often  as  not  it  has  four  leaves.  In  this  form  it  has  been 
found  on  a  large  pithos  at  Palaikastro,  again  with  the  leaves  relieved 
with  white  paint.  The  other  common  element  is  the  arched  wavy  line 
that  in  the  vase  shewn  in  Fig.  18  ornaments  the  leaves  of  the  whorl,  and 
in  the  vase  shewn  in  the  J.H.S.  appears  in  bands  of  three  or  four,  forming 
the  top  halves  of  leaves  between  and  below  the  whorls. 

The  lily  on  this  vase  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  vase  from  Thera  figured 
in  Rayet  and  Collignon,  '  Histoire  de  la  Ct^ramique  Grecque,'  Fig.  12,  It 
also  occurs  on  a  Kamares  cup  found  at  Knossos,  and  published  in  J.H.S.  xxi. 
PI.  vi.  b. 
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This  flower  is  probably  the  natural  original  of  the  conventional  ornament 

so  cuninion  on  Mycenaean  vases,  a  form  of  which  is  shewn  in  Fig.  18a.     The 

stalk    remains   tlie    same;    the    two    side    petals    are    represented 

J^       by  the  two  volutes.     The   third  petal   of  the  flower  is  diagram- 

^^\      matically  represented  by  the   central  lobe   of  the  pattern,  whose 

\9Itl      pointed  end,  formed  by  the  lines  of  the  volutes,  gives  the  general 

jf^^      shape  assumed  by  the  mass  of  stamens  and  the  pistil.     It  may  be 

Fi...  isa.      that  this  point  is  due  in  part  to  the  pattern   being  as  much   a 

stylized  iris  as  a  lily,  in  which  case  the  point  will  represent  the 

standard  petals  and  the  volutes  and  central  lobe  the  drooping  petals  of  the 

flower.     The  pattern  occurs  in  various  forms,  some   so  stylized  as  to  have 

lost  the  stalk  altogethei",  whilst  others  have  it  growing  out  of  the  wrong 

end. 

The  importance  of  this  vase  shewn  in  Fig.  IS  is  that  its  decoration  forms 
a  link  between  the  Kamares  and  the  Mycenaean  styles.  The  buff  slip  and 
pattern  in  black  are  Mycenaean;  the  black  leaves  them- 
selves with  their  pattern  in  white  are  Kamares.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  is  thus  more  striking  when  we 
recognize  in  the  pattern  on  the  leaves  of  the  whorl  a  pattern 
that  occasionally  occurs  on  the  straight-sided  Kamares  cups  Yw..  19. 

found  in  the  pits.     For  some  of  the  fragments  of  these  have 
a  pattern  consisting  of  a  space  filled  with  dots  and  bounded,  as  on   these 
leaves,  with  a  Avavy  line  on  one  side  and  with  a  straight  one  on   the  other. 
Fig.  19  represents  one  of  these  fragments. 

A  fragment  from  the  pit  also  illustrates  this  point.  Half  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  buff  slip  ;  the  other  half  by  black  paint  on  which  is  a  festoon  pattern 
in  white  which  occurs  on  some  of  the  straight-sided  Kamares  cups.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  festoon  are  half-moon  shaped  strokes  in  rows,  a  pattern 
noticed  above  as  characteristic  of  the  Mycenaean  bowls  found  in  the 
pits. 

Two  objects  found  are  of  importance  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
One  is  a  small  cup  of  unpainted  clay  bearing  on  it  in  relief  a  crescent  and 
disk,  the  disk  being  immediately  above  and  inside  the  crescent.  The  other 
is  a  fragment  of  smooth-faced  unpainted  pottery  with  the  same  device  in 
moulded  work,  except  that  the  crescent  bears  incised  marks  making  it  look 
like  a  cable.  This  device  of  a  disk  above  a  crescent  or  pair  of  horns  is 
paralleled  by  objects  foiind  at  Gournia. 


Pottery  from  the  Houses. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pottery  found  in  the  group  of  houses  discovered 
on  the  lower  spur  at  Kato  Zakro  comes  i'rom  the  two  houses  named  respec- 
tively A  and  I.  Its  generally  late  Mycenaean  character  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  his  first  report,  and  it  only  remains  here  to  describe  the 
more  important  types  represented. 
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A. — Painted  Mycenaean  Ware, 

1.  Both  these  houses  yielded  several  strainers  of  the  shape  shewn  in 
Fig.  20,  some  complete  and  more  in  fragments.  Tliey  are  made  of  a  fine 
clay  covered  with  a  shining  buff  slip.  The  decoration  of  this  example  con- 
sists of  stripes  below  and  a  baiuJ  of  pattern  round  the  siioulder  of  the  vase, 


FtG.  20. 


Fio.   21. 


executed  in  bright  buff  or  orange  paint.  The  pattern  is  as  usual  picked  out 
with  white  paint  and  in  this  case  consists  of  a  row  of  axe-blades  (Fig.  21). 
It  is  to  be  compared  with  the  double-axe  pattern  shewn  in  Fig.  24.  The 
shape   of  the    horizontal  handles  which  consist  of  a   flat  strip  of  clay  is- 


Fio.  24. 


Flo.   23. 


Fig.  2[ 


characteristic.      Midway  between    the   two   handles   there  are  little   raised 
bosses.     These  vases  are  usually  about  16  cms.  high. 

Similar  strainers  occur  at  Palaikastro  and  at  Gournia,  but  are  often 
much  smaller. 
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2.  Of  exactly  similar  technique  is  the  vase  from  House  A  shewn  in 
Fig.  22,     Three  more  vases  at  least  of  this  shape  were  foimd  in  fragments. 

3.  The  same  technique  is  shewn  by  the  vase  from  House  A  represented 
by  Fig.  23.  The  bottom  of  this  vase  is  perforated.  Its  pattern  is  remark- 
able. Round  its  shoulder  runs  a  row  of  double-axes,  painted  in  reddish- 
orange  paint  on  the  buff  ground  and  picked  out,  as  is  shewn  in  Fig.  24,  by 
dots  of  white.  But  the  double-axe  is  so  far  conventionalised  as  to  be  treated 
as  a  sort  of  plant,  for  we  see  leaves  growing  from  its  handle,^  whilst  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  sort  of  volute.  The  festoons  with  which  the  lip  is  decorated 
inside  recall  a  common  scheme  of  Kamares  ornament. 

4.  A  fragment  of  a  strainer  from  House  A  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
shewn  in  Fig.  25,  which  comes  from  a  house  near  the  pits,  and  of  the  same 
technique  as  the  vases  described  above. 

This  pattern  of  strainer  has  also  been  found  at  Palaikastro. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


5.  From  House  I  come  the  remains  of  a  double  vase  shewn  in  Fijr.  2G. 
The  clay  is  greyish -green,  and  there  are  traces  of  dull  black  paint.  Exactly 
similar  vases  have  been  found  at  Gournia,  One  of  the  pair  of  vases  has  its 
mouth  stopped  up,  the  other  has  a  spout  and  a  strainer  in  its  neck.  The  two 
tops  are  joined  by  an  arch-shaped  handle,  which  is  broken  away  in  this 
instance,  but  may  be  safely  restored  by  comparison  with  the  Gournia 
examples. 

6.  Some  fragments  from  House  A  represent  a  vase  that  in  pattern 
resembled  the  vase  from  the  pit  shewn  in  Fig.  18.  The  pattern  is  the 
peculiar  three-leaved  whorl  in  black  paint,  picked  out  with  white,  on  a  ground 
of  buff  slip, 

7.  From  House  I  come  two  cylindrical  vases  with  narrowed  mouths,  one 
of  which  is  shewn  in  Fig.  27.  It  has  flat  horizontal  handles  like  the  strainers 
mentioned  above,  and  rests  on  three  feet.  The  other  example  is  covered 
with  a  pale  buff  slip  ornamented  with  a  fine  freely  drawn  pattern  of  crocuses. 
The  clay  of  both  is  extremely  rotten  through  bad  baking. 


^  A.S  in  a  recently  fonnd  Knossian  treatment  of  the  axe. 
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8.  Both  House  A  and  House  I  yielded  spouts  of  '  hole-mouth  '  vases  and 
mouths  of  Schnabelkannen  of  Mycenaean  style.  Some  of  these  were  de- 
corated with  black  and  red  paint,  sometimes  with  white  added.  The  upper 
part  of  a  Schnabelkanne  thus  painted  had  a  raised  rim  round  the  neck  and 
three  clay  knobs  on  the  spout,  one  on  each  side  and  one  beneath  the  lip. 

From  House  G  comes  the  hole-mouthed  vase  shewn  in  Fig.  28. 

9.  From  House  I  came  the  small  jug  shewn  in  Fig.  29.  It  has  yellowish 
slip,  and  is  decorated  with  concentric  bands  of  paint  roughly  laid  on,  and 
above  them  a  band  of  tendril  pattern  a  little  different 

from  the  form  usually  found  at  Zakro.  In  this  form 
the  tendril  pattern  is  found  also  at  Palaikastro,  and 
a  precisely  similar  jug  (a  little  larger)  comes  from 
Gournia. 

10.  Fig.  30  shews  a  large  Schnabelkanne,  ornamented 
with  a  pattern  of  spirals  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  having  a  raised  rim  round  the  neck.  It  is 
exactly  like  a  vase  from  Knossos. 

11.  Modifications  of  the  BiigelJcanne  are  shewn  by 

the  small  vases  in  Figs.  31  (House  I)  and  32  (House  A).     An  example  was 
also  found  in  which  the  handle  was  reduced  to  a  mere  boss.     The  relation  of 


Fiu.   29. 


Tig.  31. 


Fig.  30. 


Via.  6'2. 


these  forms  to  the  Biigelkanne  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  the  type 
of  vase  with  a  side  spout  and  open  mouth  crossed  by  an  arch-shaped  handle 
that  is  so  common  amongst  early  geometric  vnses  in  Crete,  as  at  Kourtes, 
is  not  clear. 
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B. —  Unpainted   Ware. 

A  great  deal  of  unpainted  pottery  was  found  in  the  houses.  This  was 
made  of  a  coarser  red  clay,  and  was  clearly  the  ordinary  domestic  pottery  of 
the  place.     The  main  types  were  the  following. 

1.  Funnel-shaped  kalathos-like  vases  like  those  found  at  Palaikastro. 
One  of  the  two  found  was  furnished  with  two  handles  inside,  crossing  one 
another  at  right  ancrles. 

2.  Akin  to  these  were  the  two  vases,  one  of  which  is  shewn  in  Fig.  33. 
Their  use  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  kalathi,  from  which  they 
ditFer  in  having  not  so  spreading  a  mouth  but  an  external  handle. 

3.  Fig.  34  shews  one  of  a  class  of  vessel  very  common  on  such  sites  as 
Zakro  and  Palaikastro.  The  fact  that  the  box  part  of  these  vessels  often  shews 
marks  of  burning  proves  that  their  use  was  in  some  way  connected  with  fire. 


Fig.  33. 


Fk;.  34. 


Fio.  35. 


4.  From  House  I  came  the  enigmatic  vessel  figured  in  B.S.A.  vii.  p.  141 
and  Fig.  35.  The  bottom  of  another  was  also  preserved.  The  burnt  state  of 
this  latter  and  the  fact  that  the  holes  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  complete 
example  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  vessels  mentioned  just  above,  i.e.  one 
big  hole  amongst  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  shew  that  these  vessels  also  were 
used  in  connexion  with  fire.  The  two  handles  at  the  top  crossing  a  longi- 
tudinal groove  were  evidently  used  for  the  insertion  of  a  bar,  so  that  the 
vessel  could  be  moved  about  when  it  was  too  hot  to  touch.  It  is  possible 
that  they  were  portable  braziers  for  heating  purposes,  and  used  like  the 
scidthni  of  moilem  Italv. 
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5.  From  House  I  came  fragments  of  a  large  unpainted  BUfjcllannf  with 
tliree  liaiuUes. 

C.  A  number  of  small  (G-H  cm.  higli)  jugs  witli  one  handle,  and  cups 
with  or  without  handles. 

7.  House  I  yielded  two  amphorae  (Fig.  lUi)  with  their  mouths  pinched 
into  two  spouts  between  the  two  handles  which  are  set  high  up  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  vase.  Tliese  and  another  jug  from  House  I  with  a  spout, 
one  handle,  and  body  tapering  very  much  below  the  shoulder  recall  very 
distinctly  Kamares  forms  of  household  ware. 


FiG.  36. 


From  House  K  came  the  fragment  that  made  up  into  the  barbottine 
filler  represented  in  Fig.  37.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  this  ware  (oxind  at 
Zakro.  The  zone  adorned  with  bosses  seems  to  have  been  entirely  covered 
with  black  paint.  On  the  smooth  part  of  the  vase  the  black  paint  forms  a 
pattern  of  small  sprigs  powdered  over  the  ground.  This  vase  is  interesting 
as  shewing  the  survival  of  the  barbottine  style  of  decoration  into  late  in  the 
Mycenaean  period.  The  exaggerated  character  of  the  bosses  on  this  vase 
however  clearly  shews  a  much  more  advanced  and  even  a  decadent  stage  of 
this  style  of  decoration,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  neatness  and  smallness  of 
the  bosses  used  to  decorate  the  earlier  polychrome  Kamares  ware. 

The  most  important  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  pottery  is 
that,  at  Zakro  at  all  events,  the  manufacture  of  Mycenaean  and  of  certain 
classes  of  Kamares  ware  was  contemporary.  This  is  shewn  not  only  by  their 
common  use  of  the  same  patterns,  notably  the  tendril  pattern,  but  also  by 
the  existence  of  vases  which  display  the  two  techniques.  On  these  vases, 
which  have  the  bright  buff  slip  characteristic  of  Mycenaean  ware,  a  black 
ground  is  laid  on  which  a  true  Kamares  pattern  in  white  is  painted. 

Side  by  side  with  this  it  must  be  noted  that  several  kinds  of  Kamares 
ware  do  not  occur  at  Zakro.  Vases  with  embossed  patterns  like  metal-work 
or  raised  ornament  are  not  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  filler  described 
above.  The  geometrical  patterns  of  the  earl}'  Kamares  style  only  appear  on 
a  very  few  fragments.  Except  a  few  fragments  with  red  paint  the  only  colour 
used  is  white ;  the  yellow  ochre  found  elsewhere  does  not  occur  here.     This 
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would  tend  to  shew  that  these  are  all  characteristics  of  an  earlier  school  of 
Kamares  manufacture,  and  that  the  inhabitation  of  Zakro  is  to  be  placed 
late  in  the  Kamares  period,  at  a  time  when  good  Mycenaean  ware  was 
already  being  made. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Hogarth  that  the  pits  were  re- 
ceptacles for  accumulations  of  votive  offerings  cleared  out  of  a  shrine.  This 
is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  uniform  character  of  the  pottery.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  pits  two  classes  of  vase  are  immensely  more  common 
than  the  others.  These  are  the  straightsided  Kamares  cups  and  the 
Mycenaean  bowls.  They  were  not  found  in  the  houses,  and  were  therefore 
not  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Their  uniformity  makes  it  probable  that 
they  were  regularly  used  for  votive  offerings.  Religious  conservatism  would 
tend  to  consecrate  certain  types  of  vessel  for  this  purpose. 

Very  little  plain  domestic  ware  was  found  in  the  pits,  such  as  appeared 
naturally  in  the  houses.  The  sacred  character  of  the  former  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  the  small  cup  described  above  bearing  the  crescent 
and  disk  in  relief. 

The  generally  later  character  of  the  pottery  in  the  houses,  which  yet 
contain  specimens  of  the  finer  pottery  found  in  the  pits,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  town  was  continuously  inhabited  from  the  time  indicated  by 
the  earliest  ware  in  the  pits  up  to  the  time  of  the  desertion  of  the  place, 
which  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Hogarth  to  the  end  of  the  Mycenaean  period. 

The  shrine  connected  with  the  pits  must  have  been  the  sacred  place  of 
the  town.  The  earlier  character  of  the  pottery  of  the  pits  is  natural.  A 
receptacle  for  votive  offerings  would  contain  more  old  offerings  than  new 
ones,  whilst  a  house  contains  as  a  rule  only  the  pottery  in  use  when  it  was 
deserted.  Still  more  would  a  pit  used  to  receive  an  accumulation  of  its 
votive  offerings  present  an  earlier  appearance.  The  absence  from  the  pits  of 
votive  objects  as  late  in  character  as  the  latest  ware  in  the  houses  is  natural 
if  we  suppose  that  the  pits  contain  accumulations  for  which  there  was  no 
longer  any  room  in  the  shfine.  For  the  latest  offerings  made  at  the  shrine 
would  never  have  been  put  into  the  pit  at  all. 

R.  M.  Dawk  INS. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GREEK  FOOT  RACE. 

I. — The  Arrangements  of  the  Stadium. 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Olynipia,  Epidaurus,  and  Delphi  have  forced 
us  to  modify  the  old  idea  of  the  Greek  race  course  based  on  the  stadium  of 
Athens  and  the  Roman  circus.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  shortly  to  state 
the  evidence  which  we  now  possess. 

A. — The  Homeric  Race  Course. 

Running  is  the  most  universal,  the  oldest  of  all  forms  of  sport,  and  the 
primitive  form  of  a  race  is  that  which  the  competitors  run  from  one  point  to 
another — the  germ  of  the  stadium  or  straight  race — or  where  they  race  round 
some  distant  object  and  back  to  the  starting  place — the  germ  of  the  diaulos 
and  other  turning  races,  as  the  Greeks  call  them  (/ca^Tretot).  This  simple 
type  of  race,  which  we  may  see  to-day  at  school  treats  and  rustic  meetings, 
requires  no  apparatus  but  two  posts,  stones,  or  other  objects  to  mark  the 
starting  point,  and  the  finish,  or  turning  point ;  and  it  is  this  primitive  type 
that  we  find  in  Homer.  In  the  twenty-third  Iliad  ^  Achilles  places  the 
heroes  in  a  row  and  points  out  to  them  the  Tepfiara  afar  otf,  not  the  goal,  as 
we  can  see  by  comparing  the  similar  expressions  used  of  the  chariot  race,  but 
the  turning  point.  In  the  chariot  race  this  was  a  withered  stump  a  fathom's 
height  above  the  ground,  with  two  white  stones  set  on  either  side,  and  by  it 
Achilles  set  an  umpire,  godlike  Phoenix,  '  that  he  might  note  the  running 
and  tell  the  truth  thereof.'  Just  such  a  figure  appears  in  later  times  on 
vases  2  standing  with  his  forked  rod  beside  the  turning  point  ready  to 
chastise  any  offence  or  breach  of  the  regulations.  The  starting  point  in 
Homer  is  called  vvaaa,  a  word  generally  used  of  the  turning  point,  but 
signifying  merely  a  '  meta '  or  post,  and  so  equally  applicable  to  either  end. 

B. — The  Hippodrome  type  of  Race  Course. 

From  this  primitive  type  two  types  of  race  course  are  derived.  The 
first  we  may  call  the  Hippodrome  type,  where  as  in  Homeric  days  the  horses 
or  men  race  round  two  posts,  connected  by  one  or  more  intermediate  posts,  or 

1  Iliad  xxiii.  757,  cf.  358-801.  "^  Cf.  Hartwift  MeisUrschaUn  xvi. 
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by  a  low  wall  like  the  *  spina'  of  the  Roman  circus.  This  type  of  course  was 
not  confined  to  horse  racing,  and  though  generally  superseded  in  foot  races 
by  the  more  elaborate  arrangements  which  we  find  at  Olympia  and  else- 
where, it  reappears  in  later  times  when  the  glory  of  the  foot  race  has  already 
declined  with  the  growth  of  professionalism  and  luxury.  Thus  the  stadium 
at  Athens  first  built  by  Lycurgus  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  magnificently 
rebuilt  by  Herodes  Atticus  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era  was  divided  by 
a  low  wall  running  down  the  middle  and  connecting  three  pillars,  one  of 
which,  a  square  pillar  with  the  heads  of  Hermes  and  Apollo  set  back  to  back, 
is  in  the  museum  at  Athens.  A  similar  arrangement  is  described  by  a 
scholiast  to  Soph.  Elcdra  691,  who  mentions  three  square  pillars  bearing  on 
either  side  an  inscription,  the  first  aplareve,  the  second  airev^e,  the  third 
Kufiylrov.  A  distinctive  feature  of  these  later  courses  is  the  semi-circular 
theatre  or  cr^evhovr]  at  one  end  or,  as  in  the  Roman  circus,  at  both  cuds. 
This  circular  ending,  which  doubtless  served  for  various  gymnastic  or  other 
contests,  does  not  belong  to  the  earlier  type  of  course  which  we  find 
at  Olympia,  and  in  the  case  of  Delphi  it  seems  to  have  been  a  later 
addition.^  In  a  course  of  this  description  the  runners  were  not  separated 
in  any  way  from  one  another  and  opportunities  for  foul  play  must  have  been 
frequent,  especially  at  the  turn.  That  such  foul  play  did  occur  is  proved  by 
the  regulations  against  tripping  or  otherwise  interfering  with  an  opponent."* 
According  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Statins^  such  an  incident  occurred  at 
the  founding  of  the  Nemean  games,  when  Idas  seized  Parthenopaeus  by  the 
hair  and  so  prevented  him  from  winning.  Adrastus  directed  that  they 
should  run  the  race  again  and  that  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  tactics 
they  should  run  on  opposite  sides  of  the  course.  Again,  Vergil  ^  represents 
Nisus  as  purposely  tripping  Salius.  These  practices  if  they  belonged  to 
Oreek  times  at  all  must  have  been  confined  to  the  type  of  race  course 
described,  or  to  races  run  in  the  same  way. 

C. —  The  Starting  Arrangements.     The  va-TrXr)^. 

Of  the  method  of  starting  on  such  a  course  we  cannot  speak  with 
certainty.  The  two  primitive  methods  of  starting  are  by  means  of  a  line 
drawn  in  the  sand,^  or  by  a  rope  placed  in  front  of  the  competitors,  which  is 
dropped  at  the  moment  of  starting.  This  latter  method  was  undoubtedly 
employed  in  the  chariot  races.  At  Olympia  the  chariots  were  arranged  in 
pairs  along  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  pointed  to 
the  right  of  the  first  '  meta.'  ^     At  a  given  signal  the  ropes  or  vaTrXrjye';  in 


'  For  the  stadium  at  Athens  v.  Fiazer,  Potts-  n.  1. 

anias  ii.  205  ;  at  Olympia  v.   Olympia  ii.   63  '  Stat.  Th-eb.  vi.  616. 

ami    Frazcr,     iv.     78;    at    Delphi,     B.C.H.,  »  ^cn.  v.  335. 

1899,  pp.  601-615  ;  at  Epidaurus  v.  Frazer,  v.  ^  Schol.  to  Find.  Pyth.  ix.  118  ix'^P<'<'<'°v  5e 

575  ypafiniiv  Ttya,  %v  apxh"  f^^  t*Aoj  flxov  ol  aywvi- 

*  Luc.  cal.  non  tern.  cred.  §  12;  Paus.  v.  24.  2.  (ofitvot. 

V.    Krau.se,   GymiuiMik   dcr   Ildlcnen, .  p.    363,  "  Paus.  vi.  20. 
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front  of  tlie  pair  nearest  the  base  were  diopiifd  ;  as  this  jiair  drew  h'vol  witli 
the  next  pair  the  next  ropes  fell,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  were  fairly 
started.  The  plural  v(nr\7)ye(:  therefore  came  to  denote  'the  starting  j)lace,' 
and  the  phrase  toatrep  uwo  fiid'i  vairXayiSo'i'-*  is  used  proverbially  in  Aristo- 
phanes to  describe  a  simultaneous  start.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the 
use  of  this  term  as  ap{)lied  to  the  foot  race  is  met.iphorical,  liow  far  it  is 
based  on  fact.     In  the  epigram  written  by  Antipater  on  the  celebrated  Ladas 

Tj  yap  €<!)'  vairXj'jyoov  fj  Te/a/w-aro?  e?8e  xt?  ciKpov 
•qioeov,  ^leatTM  o   ov  ttot  evi  araoKp  ' 

tlie  word  may  be  used  metaphorically.  But  the  use  of  a  rope  in  starting  is 
distinctly  itnplied  in  the  somewhat  obscure  words  of  Lycophron 

eya)  S'  dxpav  ^aX^lha  ixr)piv6ov  (T-)(^daa<i 

Trpa>TT]v  dpd^a<;  vvaaav  w?  TrTT}vb<:  Bpo/xevf;.^^ 

And  a  much  later  writer  Heliodorus  in  his  fanciful  description  of  an  armed 
race  describes  the  start  by  the  words 

etrp^ao-To  /xev  i]  vcnrXr}^,  reraTO  8e  o  Spo/io?.^^ 

More  convincing  evidence  is  afibrded  by  an  inscription  published  in  the 
'E^.  'ApX'  1884, 169,  referring  apparently  to  repairs  of  the  stadium,  in  which 
occur  the  words 

d(j>i(TeL<i  Ta<i  viro  tcov  vairXt^yoiv  tov  TravadrjvacKov  arahlov. 

From  these  words  and  from  the  expression  of  Lucian  eireaev  t)  vairXr]^}^  we 
may  infer  that  the  rope  was  raised  some  height  above  the  ground;  from  the 
use  of  the  word  a^d^^d',  which  denotes  opening  or  slitting  something  tight 
like  a  vein  or  a  haggis,  we  may  conclude  that  the  rope  was  stretched  tight. 
Moreover  it  must  have  been  dropped  or  let  go  very  suddenly  and  pulled 
away  quickly  to  avoid  entangling  the  runners'  feet,  and  this  sudden  loosening 
of  the  tight  rope  was  accompanied  by  an  audible  sound  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  epigram  on  Pericles.^* 

Dr.  Hauser^^  has  tried  to  identify  the  vo-ttXt]^  on  two  vases,  a  Bourgui- 
gnon  skyphos  which  I  shall  discuss  later,^*^  and  a  kylix  in  his  own  collection. 
But  M.  de  Ridder^^  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  former  the  supposed  line  is 
too  indefinite  to  be  of  any  value,  and  even  if  it  is  a  rope,  it  is  resting  on  the 
ground ;  while  on  Dr.  Mauser's  kylix  the  line  which  passes  through  the 
hoplite's  right  hand  may  with  more  probability  be  regarded  as  a  spear :  for 
the  identical  position  occurs  on  a  Pamphaeus  kylix    in   the   Louvre  (G.  5), 


*  Aiistopliaiics  LysisLr.  1000.  ouBfly  olhfv  o\<t>s'  5aijuoi-(os  /SpcSin-Tjj- 

'"   .Inlh.  Pal.  ix.  557.  i  <ii6<poi  fjv  \jait\riyoi  if  odaai  nal    <n((pavovro 

"   Lycojiliroil   13.  aWhs  koI  XltpiKKns  haKru\oi>  oii  irpotfit). 

12  Adh.  iv.  3  f.  '■'  Jahrh.  1895,  ]>.  193. 

I''  Lucian,  Tim.  20.  '"  V.  28ld,  Fijr.  10. 

J-i  Aiilh.  Pal.  xi.   86  ''  H.C.H.  1897,  p.  233. 

tJ>  arahiov  TltpiKkrts  fXr   thoaufv,  ffr'  fKadriro 
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where   there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  is  a  spear.     The  proposed 
identification  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  faihire. 

It  appears  then  from  the  evidence  that  a  rope  was  sometimes  used  for 
the  start  of  the  foot  race.  This  practice  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Hippodrome,  and  at  a  late  date  when  the  importance  of  the  foot  race  was 
decreasinof.  A  starting  rope  would  be  superfluous  with  the  elaborate  starting 
arrangements  of  Olympia;  indeed  there  is  direct  evidence  that  it  cannot 
have  been  used.  With  a  rope,  just  as  with  the  starting  gate  which  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years  in  the  horse  race,  there  is  no  possibility  of  poaching 
at  the  start  or  of  a  false  start.  Yet  such  incidents  were  quite  familiar  to  the 
Greeks.  In  the  council  before  Salamis  Adeimantus  says  to  Themistocles, 
ev  Tolac  d'ycjcn  ol  Trpoe^avtaTafjLevoc  parri^ovTai}^  How  could  a  runner  start 
too  soon  if  kept  back  by  a  rope  ?  Again  in  Aristophanes,  Equites  the 
sausage  seller  protests  against  Cleon's  trying  to  steal  a  march  on  him, 
vTToOelv  ovK  eo)  ^^ — no  poaching  at  the  start.  How  could  he  start  before  him 
if  they  were  both  kept  back  by  a  rope  ?  In  later  times  Plutarch  describes  the 
runners  at  Olympia  as  airovhdi^ovraii  irepl  ttjv  dcfiecriv  'iva  TrXeoveKTija-waiv,^^ 
and  Julian  implies  that  those  who  started  too  soon  were  called  back  to  the 
start.-^  Such  passages  are  incompatible  with  the  use  of  tlie  va-irXr]^  and 
when  we  set  beside  them  the  constant  allusions  in  writers  of  the  5th  century 
to  the  ypafJifMi]  or  starting  line  --  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of 
the  vaTrXr]^  in  the  foot  race  was  a  late  invention,  and  even  then  never 
became  universal  and  was  only  used  in  the  Hippodrome  type  of  course  with 
its  vvcrcrai  or  its  spina,  and  not  in  the  type  with  which  recent  discoveries 
have  made  us  familiar. 

D. — The  Stadium  of  Olympia. 

This  second  type  is  fitted  only  for  foot  races.  There  are  no  posts  nor 
wall  down  the  centre  of  the  course,  which  is  a  long  rectangle,  terminated  at 
either  end  by  a  row  of  stone  slabs.  At  Olympia  these  slabs  are  4  ft.  2  in. 
long  and  1  ft.  6  in.  broad,  divided  from  one  another  by  square  sockets, 
obviously  intended  to  hold  posts.  There  are  twenty  of  these  slabs  at  either 
end  at  Olympia  and  each  slab  is  marked  longitudinally  by  two  parallel 
grooves  about  seven  inches  apart.  Similar  slabs  have  been  found  too  in  the 
Gymnasium  to  the  west  of  the  altis.  These  grooves  were  clearly  meant  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  runners'  feet,  not  so  much  in  order  to  give  a  firm 
grip  for  the  toes,  much  less  for  the  heels  as  has  been  asserted, — for  a  slight 
roughening  of  the  stone  would  have  been  far  more  effectual, — but  rather  by 
defining  the  position  of  each  foot  to  ensure  a  fair  start.  At  Delphi  we  find 
a  similar  arrangement ;  but  the  lines  on  the  slabs,  of  which  there  were  pro- 
bably seventeen,  are  nearer  to  each  other,  only  3^  inches  apart.     At  Epi- 

'*  Hdt.  viii.  59.  °^  iirl  Thv  i^  ipxvt  f''"^*'^yof^**'  ^"""P  ol  *po*K- 

'*  Eq.  1162.  BiovTti  iv  rots  Sp6fu)tt  (Julian  irtpl  fiaaiKtias). 
'^  Tl\ita,Tch,j4pophth.  Lac.{Lcont.fi.l.  Etirycr.  "  ypa/j.fx'ft,  Aristoph.  Acharn.  481.Eurip.  El. 

§  2).  955.  Frag.  169.    Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  118, 
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ilaiirus  tlie  lines  are  about  4  inches  apart,  but  the  stone  sill  only  occurs  at 
one  end  of  the  race  course  and  there  are  only  eleven  pairs  of  lines.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  was  originally  a  second  stone  sill  a^  Epidaurus 
also,  but  all  trace  of  this  has  disappeared  owing  to  the  shallowness  o(  the 
soil.  The  object  of  having  a  stone  sill  at  both  ends  was  to  enable  all  tiie 
races,  whether  over  the  single  or  double  course,  to  finish  at  the  same  point. 
On  a  course  with  only  a  single  sill,  if  there  were  any  such,  the  winning  post 
for  the  stadium  must  have  been  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  for  the  other  races. 
In  front  of  the  stone  sill  nt  Epidaurus  are  seven  stone  pillars  which  seem  to  be 
remains  of  a  later  arrangement  for  starting,  perhaps  resembling  the  Roman 
carceres.  A  relief  published  in  the  lii/in.  Mitth.  1890,  p.  150,  Taf.  7,  represent- 
ing runners  apparently  about  to  take  their  place  behind  a  wooden  barrier, 
perhaps  shows  us  such  an  arrangement,  btit  it  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Roman  circus  rather  than  with  the  Greek  stadium,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  say  nothing  definite  of  these  later  arrange- 
ments at  Epidaurus. 

In  these  stone  slabs  we  have  the  fia\^lhe<;  or  thresholds,  a  word  which 
Philostratus  uses  in  the  singular  to  express  the  platform  on  which  the 
diskobolos  stood,-^  and  we  can  now  understand  why  this  word  like  varrXr]^  is 
commonly  used  in  the  plural.  The  lines  on  the  slabs  are  the  ypafi/xac,  the 
development  of  the  line  which,  according  to  the  scholiast  to  Pindar.^* 
men  used  to  dig  to  mark  the  start  and  finish.  A  passage  in  Eustathius 
seems  to  describe  this  system  accurately :  wairep  iv  Tol'i  Bpofievacv  ovtco  kuI 
ev  rfi  6p')(7](TTpa  ypafifiac  rive<i  iyivov^o,  Tz/'  6  ;)^o/30<?  larr)rat.  KUTct  aTl')(ov}^ 
In  a  most  interesting  inscription  discovered  at  Delphi  and  published  in  the 
B.C.H.  1899,  we  find  these  stone  sills  also  called  Ka/x7rTr]p€(i,  or  turning 
points,  a  word  which  properly  describes  the  posts  which  separated  the 
ypafifiai/^ 

This  inscription  contains  details  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  archonship 
of  Dion  (B.C.  268)  in  preparing  for  the  Pythian  festival.  First  the  ground, 
which  had  possibly  been  used  as  pasture  land,  had  to  be  thoroughly  cleared. 
This  eKKddapai<i  cost  15  staters.  Then  it  was  dug  up  and  rolled,  the  a-KayjrU 
Kal  6/jLd\i^i<;  costing  a  further  sum  of  110  staters.  Six  iinaKai^ela  or  picks 
for  harrowing  were  provided  for  digging  the  stadium  and  the  jumping  places 
or  okfiaTa.  Finally  the  course  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  sand,  600 
medimnoi  being  provided  at  a  cost  of  If  obols  permedimnos.  This  inscription 
should  finally  dispose  of  the  fiction  that  the  Greeks  ran  races  in  deep  sand. 
From  Lucian's -^  ^wacAams  we  learn  that  they  practised  running  in  sand 
as  a  severe  form  of  training,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  raced  under 
such  conditions  at  the  great  festivals,  any  more  than  Aristotle's  remark  ^® 


-•'  Phil.  Imag.  i.  24.  '-^  Lucian,  Anacharsis,  27. 

2^  Pyth.ix.  118.  ***  Ariet.  De   Grcssu   Anim.  \\   709.     olov  iv 

''  Eustathius,  //.  ix.  p.  772.  9.  rals  wa\al<rrpais  ol  iih  rffs  Kovias  irpoi6i'rtt  iirl 

-'"•  The  8um  of  36  Staters  was  8i)ent  on  the  raiv  yoviraiv. 
Kanirrrtpfs,  B.C.H.  1899,  p.  fiGb. 
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about  riiiiiiiug  on  tlicii-   knoes   in   tlic   Palacslra    pioves  tli.at   tlicy   raced   on 
tlieir  knt'cs. 

One  more  point  remains.  What  was  tlie  use  of  tlie  square  sockets 
between  tliu  slabs?  They  were  evidently  meant  for  ])illars,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  course  was  roped  as  it  is  in  the  j)resent  day  for  the 
Hundred  Yards  Race.  For  this  suggestion  there  is,  I  believe,  no  direct  evi- 
dence, but  we  can  understand  how  necessary  it  would  bo  for  every  ruruier  to 
have  some  definite  point  for  which  to  run.  Without  such  a  point  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  run  straight  in  a  broad  track  like  that  of  Olynipia,  and 
we  may  therefoie  assume  that  even  if  the  course  were  not  roped  the  various 
posts  were  distinguished  in  some  way  or  (^ther  so  that  each  runner  wouhl  run 
straight  for  the  post  oj)posite  him,  and  that  probably  the  line  was  marked  in 
some  way.  Such  a  line  woidd  help  to  explain  the  jthrase  hpa^ielv  irorl 
aTiiO/jLai'  (Find.  Knn.  vi.  7).  Prof.  Ihiiy  states  that  ardOfir]  in  Pindar  never 
nu'aiis  '  a  goal '  but  rather  'a  measure  or  rule'  and  the  phrase  means  'to 
keep  to  one's  course.'  The  word  might  well  denote  the  line,  however  marked, 
which  connected  tlu;  starting  post  with  the  post  opposite  it,  the  line  to  which 
each  runner  had  to  keep, 

E. — Hmls. 

The  arrangements  at  Olympia  probably  represent  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  the  course,  at  all  events  at  the  great  festivals.  A  few  words  must 
be  said  about  the  question  of  heats  (ro'^ef?).  Our  only  information  on  this 
point  is  derived  from  Pausanias  vi.  l'>.  2.  I'he  text  of  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
but  it  ap])ears  that  in  the  stadium  race  the  competitors  were  divided  into 
heats  of  four,  the  winners  of  which  ran  in  the  tinal,  so  that  the  winner  had 
Won  twice,  once  in  his  heat  and  once  in  the  final.  This  seems  conclusive 
with  regard  to  the  stadium  race.  The  race  was  the  most  important  of  all 
th;*-,Athletic  contests.  The  winner  of  the  stadium  race  gave  his  name  to  the 
Olynqjiiid,  and  in  an  Athenian  inscription  which  enunu'rates  the  prizes  for 
the  Panatlumaic  festival -''  the  winner  of  the  stadium  race  receives  ten 
amj>horae  more  than  the  winner  of  any  oilwr  event.  It  was  natural  there- 
fore that  particular  pains  slujuld  be  taken  with  the  arrangements  for  this 
race,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  .system  was  applied  to  the  diaulos 
or  even  to  tlu;  stadium  race  in  the  Pentathlon.  In  the  latter  it  would  have 
been  undesirable  to  lengthen  the  competition  by  heats  unless  absolutely 
n(!cessaiy,  and  the  starting  lines  at  Olynipia  allowed  room  foi-  twenty  to  start 
together.  In  the  diaulos  possibly  oidy  half  that  number  could  have  run  ; 
l)iit  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  entries  were  large.  The  thirty  days' 
training  at  Olyinjiia  nnist  surely  have  led  to  the  weeding  out  of  those  wlio 
had  no  chance.  At  all  events  we  may  feel  certain  that  in  such  a  trying 
distance  as  400  yards  heats  would  have  been  avoided  if  possible.  Else  the 
trijile  victor  who,  having  wo)i  two  or  more  heats  in  the  diaulos  and  two  or 
more  in  the  stadium,  proceeded  o)i  the  samt;  day  to  win  the  long  race,  would 

-••'   '■./..».    ii.  -J     O''.:'. 
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have  been  indeed  a  marvel.  From  tlie  ubscure  and  corrupt  passage  in 
Sophocles  Eledrn,  691-2,  it  is  impossible  to  ar<^ue.  If  heats  were  unlikely 
in  i\\v  diaulos  they  were  much  more  unlikely  in  the  long  race,  the  distance 
of  which  is  variously  given  as  7,  10,  12,  20,  24  stades.^''  The  origin  of  this  di- 
vergence is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  varied  at  dififerent 
festivals  and  at  different  times,  just  as  in  the  present  day.  Vov  Olympia  the 
evidence  is  slightly  in  favour  of  a  24  stades  race.  But  whether  the  race  was 
on(!  mile  or  three,  there  can  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  large  numbers 
ruimiiig  together  for  such  a  distance,  and  heats  would  have  been  as  tedious  to 
the  spectators  as  trying  to  tlu"  competitors.  An  epigraiii  on  one  Charmos-'* 
mentions  7  men  running  in  the  long  race,  and  suggests  a  possibility  of 
twelve  running  together.  According  to  another  epigram  •'•^  llermogeni'S  of 
Antioch  beat  nine  competitors  in  a  race.  Such  passages  arc  sufficient  to 
refute  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  always  raced  in  heats  of  four.^-' 

F. — The  manner  of  running  the  various  races. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  manner  of  conducting  the  various 
races.  The  stadium  race  offers  no  difficulty  :  each  runner  ran  straight  to  the 
post  opposite  his  starting  [)oint.  The  ([uestion  of  the  diaulos  is  more 
difficult.  The  centre  socket  in  one  of  the  lines  at  Olympia  is  larger  than 
the  others  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  diaulos  the  other  posts 
were  all  removed  and  only  the  central  one  was  left,  round  which  all  the 
competitors  raced.  This  theory  is  open  to  two  objections.  Those  who 
stai-ted  on  the  outside  would  have  further  to  run  than  those  who  started  in 
the  centre.  This  inequality,  amounting  at  the  most  to  a  yard,  is  not  a  really 
serious  consideration  in  a  race  of  400  yards.  It  becomes  more  serious 
however  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  turn.  In  a  race  of  this  distance 
the  runners  would  not  be  much  separated  in  the  first  two  hundred  yards, 
and  much  confusion  and  crowding  would  result  in  turning  sharply  round  the 
post.  Everything  would  depend  on  reaching  the  halfway  post  first  in  order 
to  avoid  the  confusion  and  delay  in  making  the  turn.  Hence  the  loss  or 
gain  of  a  yard  at  the  start  might  cause  the  best  runner  to  be  crowded  out  at 
the  turn,  and  enable  an  inferior  one  to  turn  without  trouble.  Acconlingly 
Flasch,  Hauser,  and  others  maintain  with  some  plausibility  that  in  the 
double  race  each  man  ran  not  to  the  central  post  but  to  his  own  post  and 
then  turned.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  such  crowding  at 
the  turn  was  allowed  in  the  chariot  race  and  it  is  impossible  without  further 
evidence  to  determine  the  point.     But  supposing   that  the  separate  posts 

^"  Krause,  Gymnastik  dcr  Hellencn,  p.  348.  can  find  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  bye  in 

•"  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  82.  the  races,  though  proofs  are  frequent  of  a  bye  in 

^■-  ylnth.  Pal.  vi.  2.'59  wrestling   and  bo.xing.     The    analogy    of     the 

«Tf)ex«    7"P  >    ''■"'    irpiros    f\wv    rivas  ;    tvv4a  chariot   race   where   we   hear   of    ten    chariots 

iraiSoj.  racing  together  (Soph.  Electro)  is  an  additinnal 

■'^  Malialfy,  Hamlilcs  and  Sluilus  in-  Oircce,^  argument  against  the  general  use  of  heats. 

p.    ;U0.     Mahaffy  speaks   of  an   ((peZpos  but  I 
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were  used,  how  did  they  turn  ?  Did  they  touch  the  post  or  toe  the  line  and 
turn  back  along  the  same  course  by  which  they  had  come  ?  Or  did  they 
turn  to  the  left  round  the  post  to  the  left  and  return  along  a  parallel  course  ? 
The  evidence  seems  to  me  slightly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  The  name 
'diaulos'  signifying  a  double  channel  seems  in  fixvour  of  it;  so  too  is  the 
passage  in  which  Pausanias  explains  the  method  of  writing  ^ovaTpo(f>i]Bov  ^* 
by  comparing  it  to  the  diaulos,   or  again  the    line    in    the    Agamemnon   of 

Aeschylus  343, 

Ko.fi'y^at,  htavKov  durepov  kcoXov  ttoXiv. 

The  analogy  of  the  chariot  race  and  the  Homeric  race  supports  this  view, 
and  the  use  of  the  words  KafMirTijp  and  vvaaa,  which  Pollux  defines  as  that 
point  TTcpl  0  Ka/jLTTTova-i,  though  these  words  may  refer  to  the  Hippodrome 
or  to  the  type  of  stadium  which  resembled  it.  Possibly  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  may  be  found  in  the  vase  paintings  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  in  connection  with  the  armed  race,  though  in  this  case  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  the  competitors  raced  round  one  common  point  and  not 
round  separate  posts.  But  whatever  was  the  case  in  the  diaulos  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  race  all  competitors  raced  round  the  central 
posts  at  either  end.  In  a  long  race  the  runners  soon  spread  out ;  the  pace  is 
less  and  the  difficulty  of  the  turn  is  minimised.  Moreover  the  system  by 
which  each  man  keeps  to  his  own  track,  though  convenient  in  a  short  race, 
is  actually  inconvenient  in  a  long  race  when  each  lap  has  to  be  registered 
and  each  turn  watched  by  the  officials,  and  the  runners  themselves  would 
find  it  difficult  to  know  how  they  stood  with  regard  to  their  fellow  com- 
petitors. A  Panathenaic  amphora  published  in  Mon.  d.  I.  i.  22  actually 
shows  four  long  distance  runners  running  to  the  left  towards  a  rough  post. 
The  foremost  runner  has  just  reached  the  post,  his  left  foot  just  passing  it. 
but  he  has  not  yet  turned.  The  post  of  course  might  represent  the  finish, 
but  the  style  of  the  running  is  opposed  to  this.  To  sum  up :  the  separate 
posts  were  certainly  used  in  the  stadium  race,  possibly  in  the  diaulos,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  long  race,  which  was  run  in  the  same  way  as  the  chariot 
race. 

II. — The  Evidence  of  Vase  Paintings. 

A. — Style  of  Running. 

So  far  vase  paintings  have  been  of  little  use  in  our  enquiry  :  but  when 
we  come  to  the  style  of  the  running  and  especially  to  the  conduct  of  the 
armed  race,  vases  are  our  chief  authority.  The  difference  of  style  between 
the  Stadiodromos  and  the  Dolichodromos  as  we  see  them  on  the  Panathenaic 
vases  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Of  the  long  distance  runners  I  need  say  only 
that  they  are  a  model  of  style  for  all  time^**;  but  the  style  of  the  sprinter  as 
he  advances  by  a  series  of  leaps  and  bounds  swinging  his  arms  like  the  sails 


*•  Pbub.  v.  17.  3.  '»  Mon.  d.  J.  x.  48.  e.  4  ami  f.  6. 
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of  a  windmill  ■"' is  ;i|)t  to  piovoki;  a  hasty  smile. ■'''  Hasty,  I  say,  because  it 
neglects  to  take  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  depicting  a  sprinter,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  vases  on  which  we  see  liim.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  Panathenaic  vases,  prize  vases  which  contained  the  oil  given  to  the 
victors.  The  artists  were  limited  to  certain  set  subjects  treated,  as  is  natural 
with  vases  thus  produced,  usually  in  a  conventional  way,  and  not  always 
drawn  with  great  care.  Many  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  are 
archaic,  many  more  are  archaistic,  and  at  first  sight  the  archaic  is  always  apt 
to  produce  a  smile.  But  if  we  make  allowance  for  these  facts,  instead  of 
laughing  we  shall  rather  wonder  at  the  truthfulness  with  which,  in  spite  of  a 
sometimes  grotesque  exaggeration,  the  artists  have  really  depicted  the 
essential  points  of  a  sprinter,  running  on  the  toes,  raising  the  knees,  and 
nsiug  the  arms.  Homer  is  true  to  nature  when  he  tells  how  Odysseus,  as 
he  neared  the^finish,  prayed  to  Athene  and  she  made  him  light  both  of  hands 
and  feet.^^  So  Philostratus  says  that  the  Stadiodromoi  use  their  arms  to 
increase  their  pace,  olov  irrepdnixevoi  viro  tmv  p^et/awi/,^''  while  the  long 
distance  runners  only  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  race,  i.e.  in  their  sprint.  In 
the  present  day  nearly  all  sprinters  make  use  of  their  arms,  though  the 
exaggerated  use  is  not  recommended ;  one  well-known  sprinter  is  described 
in  the  Badminton  Athletics  as  a  vision  of  whirling  arms  and  legs.  One  has 
only  to  compare  the  Stadiodromoi  on  a  Panathenaic  vase  with  an  instan- 
taneous photograph  of  a  hundred  yards  race  to  realise  that  in  spite  of  stiff- 
ness and  conventionality  the  Greek  artist  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  The 
action  of  the  armed  runners  is,  as  we  should  expect,  more  violent  than  that 
of  the  long  distance  runner,  less  violent  than  that  of  the  sprinter.  M.  A.  de 
Ridder  in  a  paper  to  which  1  shall  have  to  refer  at  length  ''^  wrongly  describes 
the  Hoplitodromos  as  advancing  by  a  series  of  leaps  and  bounds.  The  two 
examples  figured  in  the  Man.  d.  Inst.  x.  48.  e.  3  and  g.  9  are  sufficient  to 
refute  this ;  the  first,  an  amphora  now  in  the  British  Museum,*^  dated 
336  B.C.,  shows  four  runners  making  a  very  moderate  use  of  the  arms  and 
running  on  a  perfectly  flat  foot ;  the  second  amphora,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
belonging  to  the  year  323  B.C.,  shows  three  runners  running  on  the  toes,  but 
with  the  right  arm  close  in  to  the  side  as  we  see  it  in  the  long  distance 
runners.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  style  of  the  armed  runner  comes 
between  the  styles  of  the  sprinter  and  of  the  long  distance  runner. 

B. —  The  attitude  of  the  Start. 

In  connection  with  the  armed  race  a  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Hauser  in  the  Jahrhuch  for  1887  and  1895.  In  these  articles 
Dr.  Hauser  tries  to  determine  from  vase  paintings 


■^  Mon.  d.  I.  X.  48.  f.  7,  Gerh.  A.  V.  259  ;  cf.  =*»  II.  xxiii.  772. 

a  very  beautiful  representation  of  winged  run-  •'"•'  Phil.  Oymn.  32. 

ners  jiublished   by  Miss  Hutton  B.C.H.  1899,  *  li.C.H.  1897,  p.  222. 

p.   158.  ^'   B.  M.  Vases  B.  608. 

^  Mahaffy,  Rainblcs  and  Studies,^  p.  308. 
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(1)   \.\h:  pusitiun  of  tlie  start, 

(2.)  tlic  manner  oi'tlit.'  turn  in  the  diaulos 

(8)  tlic  length  and  c^cneral  arrani^'^eiucul  n\'  tlu'  anncd  race. 

II is  conclusions  have  been  assailed  by  M.  A.  de  Riddii'  in  tlic  Jl.C.H.  for 
181)7.  IJoth  writers  appear  to  nie  to  prove  too  niucli,  and  as  1  am  luiable  to 
agree  with  oitlior  of  tlieni,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  third  view  which  is 
really  a  coiuproniise  between  the  two. 

First,  as  io  the  position  at  the  start.  In  tlic  Tiibingcn  bronze  statuctte,'"- 
j'onuerly  described  as  a  charioteer,  Dr.  Ifausei'  believed  that  he  recognised  an 
aimed  runner  whose  shield  had  been  broken  otf,  and  after  much  hesitation 
lie  decided  that  he  was  a  runner  ready  to  start.  "J'he  bron/e  represents  a 
bearded  athlete  with  the  light  loot  a  few  inches  behind  the  left  foot,  almo.sl 
level  with  the  instep.  IJoth  knees  are  shghtly  bent,  the  Ixxly  leans  slightly 
lorwanl  ;  the  lelt  arm  which  once  carried  the  shield  is  bent  and  drawn  some- 
what b:ick,  while  the  right  arm  is  extended  to  the  I'ront  slightly  below  the 
lc\(l  ot  the  shoulder.  The  whole  attitude  is  that  of  a  man  at  rest,  but  on 
the  alcit  and  expectant,  ready  for  immediate^  action.  (Jlo.sely  parallel  to  this 
ligure  is  a  reil  figured  amphora  from    Najjlcs,   now   in   the    Louvre,''-'  showing 


l'"ii;.    1.      Ii     !•'.   A.Mi'iioi;\    in    iim    I,(ii\i:i:. 


.Ill  .•iiiiii'd  iiiiiiicr  III  all  almost  identical  position  but  with  the  body  stooping 
foiwanl  a  tiille  more  (  l'"ig.  1).  ()j)posit(;  liiiii  is  a.  drapeil  (igiiic  willi  the  right 
arm  extended  to  t.lie  lioiit.  and  the  han<l  bciiL  back  wards  and  ujiwards,  an  at  t  i- 
I  u<le  which  according  to  J)r.  Ilanser  signifii  s  '  Halt ! '  It  is  pi-ecisely  the  gestur«- 
ol    a  photographer  as  he  says  '  kee[>  still  please,'  and  is  most  appiopriale  to  a 


'-  ./a/.H>.  l.^si;,  fl.  i\. 
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st(;\Vi)nl  staitiiiL,'  a  r.icc.  Stil!  closer  i>  I  lie  'riil)iii!;(;ii  l)ii'ii/,c  is  tlic  lit^Miic  on 
a  Ijoydcii  kylix,"  but  in  this  casi;  tin.-  ollicial  is  rcplaccil  by  a  pillai-  wbicli 
stands  in  front  ol'llic  rii;bt.  arm  of  the  athlete.  ft  niii;lit  well  \>r  one  of  llio 
pillars  at  either  end  of  the  stones  sill  wbicli  \v(!  have  found  inarkint,'  the  start 
at  Olynipiii.  Tbi'  same  attitude  recurs  on  a  Tx-ilin  kylix  '■'^'  which  represents 
the  whole  course  of  the  aimed  race  (Kii;.  G).  The  rinht-hand  fit^ure  of  the 
three,  whom  1  take  to  l)e  on  the  point  of  starting,  only  dilVers  from  the  previous 
Hgures  in  that  the  right  foot  is  to  the  fr<int,  and  the  left  heel  is  accuiately 
represented  as  raised  slightly  off  the  grouml  with  the  residt  that  the  left 
knee  is  somewhat  mon;  bent  than  tin;  right.  The  body  to(j  is  bent  more 
forward,  in  which  respect  it  rest'Uibles  an  unarmed  runner  on  a  vase  figur(;d 
by  Krause  xv.  55;"'   which   seems   to   me   beyond    all    doubt   to  represent  an 


Fic;.   2. — U.   ¥.    KvMX,   khiimkiu.y  at  N.\['1,i:s.      (After  Dubois-M.-usoinicuvc). 

athlete  practising  starts  in  the  Palaestra  (Fig.  2).  The  athlete  stands  bcsidt; 
the  pillar,  the  right  foot  foremost,  the  left  heel  slightly  raised.  He  bonds 
forward,  his  body  almost  horizontal,  the  right  hand  extended  to  the  front 
and  towards  the  ground,  while  the  left  arm  is  carried  somewliat  back- 
wards for  the  sake  of  balance.  A  draped  figure  carrying  a  forked  staff  seems 
about  to  give  the  word  to  start.  Lastly  in  a  vase  figured  by  Hartwig  ""^  we 
see  another  unarmed  athlete  standing  by  a  pillar  in  the  precise  position  of 
the  Tubingen  bronze,  except  that  as  he  has  no  shield  to  inconvenience  him 
botli  hands  are  stretched  to  the  front.  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  these  the 
statue  of  the  Victorious  Running  Oirl  in  the  Vatican,  but  the  identification  of 
this  with  the  start  is  very  doubtful. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the   motive  in  all  these  figures  is  the  same. 


"  J(i!irh,i,,:/i,  1887,  p.  99. 

•»•■  Ger.  ./.  V.  271. 

^''  The  va.sc,  is  (ijTured  in  Dubois- jM.iisDiiiicuvc. 
Tiif.  XXV.  ami  Iiighininii,  Afon.  IClni^r.  v.  2. 
Taf.  Ixx.  It  was  at  Naples,  but  I  iiavc  failed 
to  discover  whuic  it   i.s  now.      'I'his  is  the  mhhc 


to  be  icgielted  as  the  dillcrenies  lietwceu  tin 
two  diawiiii^s  show  that  they  caunot  be  areur- 
ately  drawn. 

^'  Mcistcrschdlrn,  j).  4.'>,  f.  6  ;  ef.  a  siiuibii 
figure  on  a  va.se  behjhgiug  l<i  Sir  I''.  Ciii 
de.serilied  below  \>.   288. 
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but  do  they  represent  the  start  ?  The  most  important  point  in  wliicli  they 
all  agree  is  the  position  of  the  feet;  a  point  whicli  is  to  my  mind  cunchisivo, 
inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  accurately  witli  the  position  re([uired  by  the  two 
lines  on  the  slabs  which  mark  the  start  at  Olympia,  Epidaurus,  and  Delphi. 
These  lines  are  from  4  to  7  inches  apart,  and  the  hind  foot  on  all  the  vases  I 
have  mentioned  and  in  the  Tubingen  bronze  is  level  with  the  heel  or  instep  of 
the  front  foot.  This  position  of  the  feet  is  decidedly  unusual  and  determines 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  body  ;  and  the  agreement  between  the  starting  lines 
and  this  position  of  the  feet  is  the  very  strongest  proof  that  the  moment 
represented  is  that  of  the  start.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Hauser,  not  appreciating 
the  importance  of  this  point,  confines  his  attention  to  the  bend  of  the  knees, 
and  extension  of  the  hands  to  the  front.  This  neglect  of  the  position  of  U\v 
feet  has  led  him  to  assign  to  the  same  motive  vases  representing  several 
distinct  motives.  AVith  tlie  vases  which  I  have  mentioned  as  really  showing 
tlie  start,  he  compares  a  nund)er  of  vases  showing  two  types  not  of  running, 
but  of  jumping.  In  one  type  the  feet  are  absolutely  parallel,  the  legs  together, 
and  the  knees  very  much  bent,  while  both  hands  are  swung  to  the  front  (Figs. 
3  and  4).     In  one  of  these  vases  the  performer  is  actually  standing  on  a  raised 


Fig.  3. — I'ki.ikk  iiKi.oNr.iNG  'm 
I)i;.   Hauseii. 


Fig  4.— 11.  F.   Kyi.ix, 

Munich. 


Athi.ictks  Jumping  wniiour  Haltehes. 


stand  (ffarrjp).*^  In  the  other  type  the  legs  are  more  or  less  separated,  the  hind 
leg  alone  is  bent,  and  the  position  represented  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  jumper  on  the  Berlin  or  British  Museum  bronze  diskos.""'  Both  series 
are  extremely  interesting  as  showing  undoubted  types  of  jumping  without 
weights,  but  the  discussion  of  them  comes  under  the  heading  of  jumping,  not 
of  running.  Other  vases  are  grouped  under  the  same  head  by  Dr.  Hauser 
because  he  has  failed  to  consider  the  general  intention  of  the  painter.  For 
example  in  the  black  figured  oinochoe  in  the  British  Museum  ^'>  showing  a 


■•*  Hancarville,  Ant.  rlr.  qr.  cl  rom.  T.  iii.  66. 
Krause  ix.  23,  Hauser,  Jahrbuch,  1887,  p.  106. 
cf.    Jahrbiich,    1895,    Figs.    3,    4    in    Hauser'a 


article,  and  B.M.  E.  101. 

•»»  Jahrbuch,  1895,  loc.  cU.    Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10. 
=0  B.M.   Vases  li.  628. 
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Hoplitodronios  staiuliiig  in  a  stiitiies(nic  attitudo  upon  a  raised  heina,  the 
obvious  intention  of  tlic  artist  is  to  represent  not  a  living  athlete  but  a  statue. 
This  is  shown  ])y  the  stiff  aitilu(h'  of  the  Hoplitochonios,  tlie  j^'csture  of  the 
priest  or  worshippt.-r  who  stands  before  tlie  figure,  and  the  pre.sence  of  the 
pedestal.  Or  again  to  take  another  vase  in  the  British  Mu-seuni,^'  the  long 
thin  athlete  who  is  stretching  out  his  hand  with  a  mocking  gesture  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  short,  fat-bellied  boxer  opposite  to  him  (Fig.  o).    The  motive 


Fii; 


-K.   F.   Kyi.i.v  in   I',.M 


is,  as  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  explains,  obviously  humorous,  and  represents  some 
altercation  between  tiie  two.'''-  Perhaps  the  fat  boxer  has  challenged  the  other 
to  decide  the  dispute  with  the  gloves  !  One  feels  tempted  to  ask  whether 
the  artist  may  not  be  caricaturing  some  characters  of  his  own  time.  But 
Dr.  Haiiser  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  Greek  athletics  and  the  Greek 
palaestra  had  a  lighter  side,  that  Greek  life  was  full  of  humour,  and  much 
study  had  not  blinded  the  Greek  artist  to  the  appreciation  of  humour. 
Again,  apart  from  the  context  of  the  figure,  its  position  has  but  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  series  which  represent  the  start.  The  position  of  the  feet 
is  not  the  same,  they  are  all  but  parallel.  But  let  that  pass.  In  the  Tubingen 
bronze  and  the  figures  resembling  it,  the  body  rests  chiefly  on  the  front  leg, 
or  on  both  evenly,  and  both  knees  are  bent.  Here  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  on  the  back  leg,  the  knee  of  which  is  absolutely  straight,  and  the  whole 
balance  of  the  body  is  changed  at  once.  The  position  of  the  feet  and  the 
balance  of  the  body  are  the  essentials  in  deciding  whether  any  particular 
figure  represents  the  start  of  a  race.  Dr.  Hauser  by  paying  attention  to 
superficial  points  is  led  little  by  little  away  from  the  original  position  till  he 


"  B.M.  Vases  E.  6. 

"■^  t'f.   Zainioni.   Scavi  di  Bologna.    Taf.  xxii. 
where  the  central  tigure  is  clearly  talking  to  the 


Paidotribes,  ami  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  attitude  to  the  Vatican  Running  Girl  is 
utterly  worthless. 
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ends  by  confounding  togetliei-  types  that  are  absolutely  contiadictoiy.  To 
verify  this,  one  has  only  to  ])ut  oneself  into  the  various  attitudes  and  try  the 
cflect  of  a  few  starts  in  each  attitude. 

Setting  aside  tlicse  vases  which  clearly  represent  other  ty]»es  let  us 
consider  how  far  the  general  attitude  represented  by  tlie  Tubingen  bronze,  is 
consistent  with  our  interpretation  of  it,  as  a  runner  starting.  Several  objec- 
tions have  been  raised.  Dr.  Hauscr  hesitated  long  before  adopting  tiiis 
view  on  account  of  tlie  '  starke  Kniebeugung.'  Indeed  in  his  hist  article 
he  concluded  that  the  movement  shown  was  not  that  of  the  start,  but  that 
{){'  the  restart  after  the  turn  in  the  diaulos,  a  view  which  he  only  abandoned 
from  the  false  analoL:y  of  a  figure  representing  a  Lampadec homos,  which  I 
])r()pose  to  discuss  later.  M.  A.  de  llidder  repeats  the  objection  in  far 
more  emphatic  language  'On  con^oit  (ju'il  n'est  pas  de  condition  moins 
favorable,  ni  de  plus  contradictoire  au  depnrt.'  And  he  proceeds  to  ex])lain 
the  whole  series  as  representing  athletes  preparing  to  jump! 

I  confess  I  utterly  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  objection.  A  visit  to  a 
modern  race  meeting,  or  reference  to  pictures  representing  a  start,  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  Badminton  volume  on  Athletics,  woidd  surely  convince 
])r.  ffauser  and  M.  A.  do  Ridder  that  both  knees  are  always  more  or  less 
bent  at  the  start :  when  the  feet  are  only  a  few  inches  apart,  there  can  be  but 
little  difference  in  the  bend  of  the  knees,  and  in  those  vases  where  the  heel 
of  the  hind  foot  is  raised  off  the  ground  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  bend  of  the  knees.  It  is  true  that  the  difference  is  often  more  marked 
in  a  modern  runner,  but  then  the  feet  arc  much  farther  apart.  Whereas, 
with  the  position  of  the  feet  as  determined  by  the  starting  lines,  I  cannot 
conceive  any  position  of  the  knees  as  possible  other  than  that  which  we  arc 
considering.  It  is  precisely  the  bend  of  the  knees  which  may  be  seen  any 
day  on  the  cricket  or  football  field,  the  position  of  one  standing  ready,  on 
the  alert  to  field  the  ball,  or  tackle  an  opponent.  Surely  M.  de  Ridder 
would  not  have  either  or  both  knees  straight ! 

Further  the  position  of  the  body  and  tlie  hands  agrees  with  that  of  the 
feet  antl  knees.  Just  as  in  modern  times,  the  precise  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  body  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and  then;  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  balance  the  body  by  stretching  one  or  both  hands  to  the  front. 
With  a  sliiehl  on  the  left  arm,  the  right  arm  is  naturally  extended  in  front. 
In  the  unarmed  race,  if  the  body  is  much  bent,  the  arm  corresponding  to  the 
front  leg  must  be  well  advanced,  and  the  other  arm  kept  back.  If  the  body 
is  nearly  ujiright,  both  arms  may  be  brought  to  the  front.  In  any  case  the 
arms  nuist  be  used  to  balance  the  body  ;  but  the  position  of  the  feet  does 
not  admit  the  free  use  of  the  arins  which  we  used  to  see  before  the  present 
method  of  starting  off  the  hands  was  introduced.  For  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  considering  whether  such  and  such  a  posi- 
tion is  the  best  according  to  our  modern  iileas,  but  whether  it  is  apprt)priate 
to  the  conditions  of  a  (Jreek  start,  i.e.,  with  the  feet  close  together.  That 
the  {>osition  of  the  Tiibingeu  bronze  is  appropriate  I  have  tried  to  show. 

Again,  if  it  tloes   nut   represent  a  runner  about  to  start,  what  dues   it 
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i^jjicscnt,  ?  M.  A.  (Ic  Riddcr  s;iy.s  a  jum|tii-  j)r(!))ariii<;  to  Jniuj).  1^>m(  a 
jumi)  must  1)(;  taken  off  both  f'uct  or  olf  one.  In  the  lirst  case  the  feet  must 
be  absohiti;!}'  parallel,  in  the  sec()U(l  cast;  llic  Icct  arc  well  apart.  IJofh 
l)().siti(>ns  arc  illustrated  in  tlic  vases  whieh  \)\  1  fauscr  lias  wrouLjIy  broui^ht 
forward  as  parallels  to  his  1  foplitodronios,  and  which  M.  de  lli(hler  rightly 
interprets  as  depict  inj^f  the  jnnip.  liut  the;  position  with  one  foot  a  few 
inches  Ixdund  the  other  is  appropiiate  neither  to  a  juni[)  off  both  feet,  nor  to 
a  jump  off  one  foot. 

M.  de  Ridder,  however,  hrinj^'s  forward  a  most  curious  argument  to  prove 
his  view.  'J'here  is  m)lhinL;  to  show,  he  says,  that  the  .seenes  depicted  refirr 
to  the  stadium  at  all,  and  not  rather  to  the  Palaestra.  The  ])illars  may 
mark  the;  Palaestra  as  well  as  the  stadium,  the  diaped  figure  witii  the  rod 
may  he  a  Paidotiibes  just  as  well  as  a  Ijraheus  or  Agonothetes.  This  is 
(piile  true,  but  not  so  his  next  statement.  '  Tout  exereice  en  vue  dim  jcu 
est  necessairement  difit'erent  <lu  Jeu  mcme.'  M.  de  Uiddcr  obligingly  sIkjws  us 
the  particular  from  which  he  has  ai-rived  at  tliis  extraonlinary  generalisation. 
Pausaiiias  ■'••■^  describes  the  votive  offering  of  Epicharinus  as  a  lloplitodromos 
'practising  for  the  armed  race.'  How  did  Pausanias  know  that  he  was 
practising  instead  of  racing  ;*  JJecause  the  practice  was  necessarily 
(lifieront  from  the  actual  race.  What  then  was  tiie  practice  for  the  armed 
race  ?  The  characteristic  of  the  Hoplitodromos.  says  M.  de  Ridder,  was  tiiat  lie 
advanced  by  a  series  of  leaps  and  bounds.  What  ])ractice  could  be  more 
useful  for  such  a  style  than  jumping?  Therefore  tlie  Hoplitodromos  Avas 
re|)resented  in  the  statue  as  jumping  !  This  too  is  the  meaning  of  tiie 
Tiibiiigen  bronze,  and  of  all  similar  vase  paintings!**  M.  A.  de  Ridder 
completes  the  '  reductio  ad  absurdum  '  of  his  own  theory  when  lie  solemnly 
ascribes  a  similar  method  of  practice  to  the  Lampadedromos  ! 

The  description  of  the  style  of  running  is  as  I  have  shown  appiopriate 
to  the  8tadiodronu:)S  rather  than  to  the  Hoplitodromos;  but  the  radical 
fallacy  of  the  whole  argument  lies  in  the  words  I  have  (pioted.  The 
princij)al  training  for  any  athletic  event  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the 
event  itself  llowever  useful  other  exercises  may  be  for  producing  fitness, 
tlu!  diskos  thrower  must  practise  the  diskos,  the  jumper  jumping,  the 
sculler  sculling,  the  cricketer  cricket.  No  amount  of  physical  training  will 
make  iii>  for  this  special  training.  So  it  is  with  running.  The  runner  may 
keej>  himself  in  training  by  other  forms  of  exercise,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  his  training  is  on  the  running  path.  It  is  true  he  does  not  in 
practice  habitually  run  the  same  distance  as  in  the  actual  race.  But  the 
style  of  running  is  the  same  in  practice  as  in  the  race,  and  if  he  is  a  sprinter 
he  must  es])ecially  j)ractise  starting.  The  Oreek  must  have  practised  not 
only  starting  but  turning,  and  this  practice  must  have  taken  j)lace  as  far  as 
po.ssible  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  actual  race.     Accordingly  we  find 


''"  I.  2'].  U.  ■  lioplito,    siir  lo    point  de    .sauter    eii     iiu'scncc 

■'*  So    Ki^iiiacli   (Ics(;iil)C'.s   tlu;    Ilo|iliU'  on  .in       d'un    urbitii!  dus  jeux.'     lUprrloirc    dcs   Vnscx 
!inii>lioia  nieiitionod  above  as  'Athlete  .ivnie  en      pcinls,  i.  494. 
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at  Olympia  remains  of  starting  lines  in  the  gymnasium  precisely  similar  to 
those  in  the  stadium.  Therefore  in  studying  athletic  scenes  on  the  vases  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  painting  represents  the  practice  or  the 
competition,  the  gymnasium  or  the  stadium.  The  start  and  the  turn  must 
have  been  the  same  in  practice  as  in  competition.  These  being  the  most 
important  parts  of  practice  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not  find  them 
represented  among  the  hundreds  of  vases  which  picture  Greek  athletics. 
But  if  the  vases  which  T  have  described  and  the  Tubingen  bronze  do  not 
represent  the  start,  where  is  it  represented  ?  The  argument  from  omission 
becomes  still  stronger  when  we  remember  that  the  Greek  artist  does  not  as  a 
rule  depict  moments  of  violent  action  but  prefers  moments  which  mark  the 
beginning  or  conclusion  of  action.  In  the  diskos,  the  spear,  the  jump,  in 
wrestling,  and  in  boxing  we  have  numerous  representations  of  the  prepar- 
ations for  eacii  event,  and  of  the  moment  before  :  it  would  be  extraordinary 
therefore  if  in  runnin"  alone  this  moment  were  omitted. 


C — Vases  representing  the  Turn  in  the  Diaulos, 

Assuming  that  we  have  recognised  the  position  of  the  start,  let  us  try  to  in- 
terpret the  Berlin  kylix  (Fig.  G),  which  I  have  mentioned,  setting  beside  it  two 
other  vases,  a  kylix  formerly  at  Berlin,  of  which  a  drawing  is  preserved  in  that 
Museum  (Mappe  xxi  Taf.  82),  and  a  kylix  of  Euphronius  figured  by  Hartwig, 
Meisterschalen,  PI.  xvi.  In  all  three  the  runners  run  in  opposite  directions 
and  it  is  therefore  agreed  that  they  repiesent  a  diaulos,  and  the  turn  in  the 
diaulos.  In  all  three  the  principal  movement  is  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
turn  is  made  to  the  left.  In  two  of  the  three  an  official  is  standing  by  with 
his  forked  rod  leady  to  see  fair  play.  In  all  three  the  turn  is  represented 
by  the  pair  of  runners  to  the  left.  It  is  on  this  point  that  I  join  issue  with 
Dr.  Hauser  and  M.  de  Ridder,  who  both  maintain  that  in  the  Berlin  kylix 
the  two  runners  to  the  right  represent  the  turn.  For  convenience  I  will  keep 
the  numbers  which  Dr.  Hauser  has  given  to  these  three  figures.  Dr.  Hauser's 
theory  absolutely  ignores  the  attitude  of  the  runner  on  the  extreme  left 
(No.  4),  who  is  leaning  forward  with  his  right  leg  bent,  while  his  head  and 
body  and  right  arm  are  all  turned  to  the  left.  According  to  Dr.  Hauser  he  has 
already  turned  and  is  "well  on  his  way  back.  If  so,  why  is  his  body  turned 
to  the  left  ?  He  cannot  be  merely  looking  back,  a  position  which  is 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  this  very  kylix,  for  his  whole  body  is 
turned  and  the  right  arm  swung  across  the  body  ;  an  action  which  certainly 
justifies  Dr.  Hauser  in  saying  that  No.  5  will  soon  pick  him  up. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  remarkable  attitude  is  that  the 
runner  is  in  the  act  of  turning.  He  has  checked  his  speed  as  he  nears  the 
post,  and  then  in  order  to  turn  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  ground  he 
advances  his  right  foot  just  in  front  of  the  post  and  throws  his  weight 
forward,  at  the  same  time  turning  his  whole  body  to  the  left.  The  next 
moment  he  will  bring   up  his  left  foot  to  a  level  with   the  right  and  turning 
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on  the  left  foot  start  back  again  with  short  steps,  and  throwing  liis  body 
forward,  the  right  arm  still  to  the  front  steadying  the  shield.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  No.  6,  who  cannot  possibly  be  checking  his  pace  before  the  turn 
as  Dr.  Hawser  suggests.  This  explanation  leaves  us  free  to  class  No.  5  with 
the  figures  whom  we  have  already  recognised  as  starters.  The  position  of 
the    feet   could  not   possibly   occur  after  the  start    they  are  far  too   close 


Fio.  6.— R.  F.  Kylix,  Beulin. 


together  to  represent  even  the  short  steps  of  a  runner  starting  again  after 
the  turn.  This  explanation  of  the  three  figures  is  confirmed  when  we 
compare  the  group  to  the  left  with  the  similar  group  on  the  Euphronius  kylix 
(Fig.  7).  Here  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  runners  show  that  the  figure 
turning  round  with  an  anxious  look  towards  the  official  has  not  quite  reached 
the  turning  point,  though  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  shortened  stride 
indicate  that  he  is  already  thinking  of  the  turn.     The  figure  to  the  left  who 
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lias  already  turned  is  in  exactly  the  same  attitude  as  No.  (')  on  the  Berlin  kylix. 
The  drawing  of  our  third  vase  preserved  in  tlie  Berlin  Museum  (Fig.  8)  shows 


Fifi.  7.— R.   F.   EuPHiioNiiis  Kylix,  Pav.is.     (After  Ifaitwig.) 


Fig.  8. — R.  F.  Kylix,  koumkhly  tn  Beulin. 


the  turn  still  more  clearly  both  in  the  interior  and  on   the  exterior.     Tn  hoth 
cases  -we  see   a  runner   checking  liimself  before  the  turn  by  throwing  thf 
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body  back,  and  strctcliiiij,'  liis  right  ann  to  the  bout. 
This  action  is  nioro  strongly  marked  in  the  iigurc  on 
the  exterior,  but  in  opjjosition  to  Dr.  Hauser  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  nioniciit  r('))r('S(!nted  on  the  exterior  is 
I'.'irlier  tlian  that  shown  on  the  interior.  Tiie  difl'er- 
cncc  is  of  litth-  impoitancc,  but  tlu>  mort;  violent 
check  s(.-enis  hkely  to  precede  the  less  violent  atti- 
tnd»!  wheie  the  runner  is  recovering  his  balance  and 
is  sliorti-ning  liis  step.  The  second  fignrt'  in  c'lch 
case  shows  the  actual  turn,  but  again  the  turn  is  :i 
triHe  more  advanced  on  tlie  interior  than  on  tlie 
exterioi'.  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  positions 
shown  on  these  vases  so  as  to  give  a  complete  picture 
of  the  turn  (Fig.  0).  It  is  remarkable  how  accurately 
they  follow  one  another.     Six  stages  are  marked  : 

1.  The  body  is  thrown  violently  back  to  check 
the  pace.'"'' 

2.  A  shorter  steji  follows,  the  body  still  thrown 
back  but  not  so  violently. 

*).  The  light  leg  is  advanced  h'vel  with  the 
turning  point,  the  body  being  thrown  forward  ;ind  at 
the  same  time  turned  to  the  left. 

4.  The  left  leg  is  brought  up  level  with  or  slightly 
in  front  of  the  right,  the  body  being  thereby  brought 
to  the  upright  and  continuing  to  turn. 

5.  The  turn  is  completed  on  the  left  leg,  the 
right  hand  grasping  the  edge  of  the  shield  to 
steady  it. 

G.  Throwing  the  body  forward  the  runner  starts 
ou  tlic  return  journey  with  short  steps. 

Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  a.ssert  that  these  po- 
sitions always  followed  one  another  in  this  order,  but 
tlie  mere  fact  that  it  is  possible  so  to  arrange  tliern, 
shows  the  accuracy  with  which  the  vase  painters  ob- 
served the  various  positions  at  the  turn. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  other  figures  on  our 
vases. 

In  the  Berlin  kylix  we  have  seen  that  both  the 
start  and  the  turn  are  represented.  On  the  other 
side  three  men  are  running  at  full  sj)ee(l  to  the 
left.  In  the  interioi*a  single  figure  runs  at  full  speed 
to  the  left  looking  backwards  as  if  with  an  air  of 
triumph.     Does  he  represent  the  victor?     The  same 

•''"•  a:  IV. M.    H.    78  (Vi<i.  i;5  IkiIow). 
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type  occurs  in  the  centre  of  a  B.M.  kylix  E  22,'^''''  and  another  kylix 
E.  21  shows  an  unarmed  runner  wreathed  in  the  very  same  position. 
Such  single  figures  might  well  represent  the  victor,  and,  if  so,  our  kylix  depicts 
every  phase  of  the  race  from  start  to  finish. •''^ 

Coming  to  the  Euphronius  kylix  we  find  a  group  of  three  figures  to 
the  right  of  the  Brabeus.  The  left  hand  figure  of  the  three  may  belong  to 
the  group  on  the  left,  in  which  case  his  position  is  probably  the  .same  as  No.  1 
or  2  in  our  series.  But  symmetry  seems  to  suggest  that  lie  belongs  to  the 
right  hand  group.  The  central  of  the  three  figures  is  putting  on  his  greaves,  a 
performance  which  according  to  Heliodorus  -'^  did  take  place  at  the  start, 
while  the  other  two  figures  are  perhaps  engaged  in  a  preliminary  canter,  such 
as  is  described  by  Statius,^^  in  which  case  the  runner  with  uj)lifted  haml  ami 
body  bent  back  is  i)crhaps  stopping  before  turning  back.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  the  explanation  of  the  right  hand  group  on  tiie  lost  Berlin  kylix,  though  the 
context  suggests  that  it  really  represents  the  actual  race,  and  tliat  the  figure 
to  the  left  has  accidentally  dropt  his  shield.  The  other  runner  has  evidently 
just  started,  his  short  step  and  the  forward  inclination  of  the  body  reminding 
one  of  the  runners  who  have  turned  on  the  Berlin  kylix  {No.  G),  .'uid  on  the 
Euphronius  kylix. 

D. —  The  Character  of  the  Armed  liacc. 

These  three  vases  suggest  certain  points  about  the  armed  race.  In  the 
first  place  the  turn  appears  to  be  made  round  some  point.  There  is  no 
indication  of  touching  any  object,  and  turning  back,  or  of  toeing  a  line. 
Moreover  the  post  round  which  they  turned  must  have  been  fairly  high, 
otherwise  the  body  would  not  be  thrown  forward,  as  it  is,  so  as  to  clear  the 
post.'  Therefore  if  the  runners  each  ran  in  his  own  track,  they  must  have 
turned  round  the  post  to  the  left,  and  returned  by  the  other  side.  But 
secondly  the  attitude  of  the  runners  halting,  with  their  right  hands  out- 
stretched, and  the  way  in  which  they  look  back  at  their  fellows  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  not  running  in  parallel  tracks  but  all  together  round 
some  common  turning-  point.  As  I  pointed  out,  even  if  the  runners  in  the 
diaulos  ran  each  round  his  own  goal,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  armed 
runners  did  the  same.  The  weight  and  encumbrance  of  their  armour  would 
make  the  race  much  slower,  and  so  increase  the  distances  between  the 
runners  and  lessen  any  unfairness  that  might  be  caused  by  the  start.  At  the 
same  time  there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  fouling  {KaKOTe')(yia)  at  the 
turn,  and  strict  regulations  would  be  necessary  to  check  it.  The  hoplites  who 
are  stopping  so  suddenly  on  the  lost  Berlin  kylix  seem  to  be  anxious  to  avoid 
fouling  those  in  front  of  them,  and  thereby  disqualifying  themselves.  Lastly, 
the  less  elaborate  arrangements,  would  I  believe,  be  in  complete  accord  with 
the  character  of  the  aimed  race,  a  point  on  wdiich  I  must  say  a  few  words. 

••«  Murray,  (Ircck  vases  in  B.M.  18.  Cf.  -liithner  Antikc  Turngerdthr,  p.  67. 

"  Simil.arly  a   Duris  kylix  in    tlic  H.M.    K.  »»  Adh.  iv.  3  f. 

r>3   .sliow.s  all   the  .siicof.ssivc  stages  in  l)f).\in^'.  ''"   Thrl.  iv.  r.87. 
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The  anueil  race  belongs  to  what  we  may  call  mixed  athletics,  that  is  to 
say  competitions  coiulucted   nncler   fancy  conditions,  such  as  obstacle  races, 
races  in  uniform,  swimming  races  in  clothes  and  all  the  many   events  which 
make    up   a   modern     (Jyndihana     meeting.     Such    events    are   popular    in 
ciiaracter :  they  are  not  intended  for  the  specially  trained   atlilete   any   more 
than  a  point  to  point  steeplechase   is  intended  for  the  race  horse  or  the  cart 
horse.     Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  armed  race  belonged  to  this  class. 
The    entries    were    apparently   large.     Twenty-five    sliields    were    kept    at 
Olympia  for  use  in  the  race,  though  the  starting  lines  only  provided  separate 
places  for-  twenty  runners.     In  such  races  the  more  competitors  the   better. 
Again  the  armed   race   was  the  last   event  on  the  programme  at  Olympia, 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  last  event  is  often  of  a  less  serious  character  than 
those  that  have  gone   before.     In  modern  sports  we  often  end  with  a  sack 
race,  or  an  obstacle    race,   and    we    find    the    same    motive    on    the    Greek 
stage,    wheic    the    tragic    trilogy    was    followed    by    a    satyric    drama    by 
way  of  relief     If  we  had  the  complete  list  of  the  prizes  at  the  Panathenaic 
games  I  believe  we  should  find  that  the  Hoplitodromos  did   not   receive 
so    many  amphorae    as    winners  in  the  other  events.       Unfortunately   the 
inscription  ^^    is    hero    wanting,    but    some    confirmation     of    my    point    is 
provided  by  the  parallel  of  the  chariot  race.     The  winner  of  the  chariot  race 
proper  received  140  amphorae,  the  second  40  amphorae.    In  the  race  for  war- 
chariots  the   winner  received  30  amphorae,  and  the  second   G   only.     If  such 
a  distinction  was   made  between   the  race  horse   and  the  war   horse,    it  is 
nob  unlikely  that  a  similar  difference  existed  in  the  foot  races.     In  assiorninor 
this  popular  character  to  the  armed  race,  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  under- 
rate it,  nor  is  such   a  view  at  variance   with  the  importance  which   Plato 
attached  to  it  on  utilitarian  grounds,     Plato   himself  condemns  the  traininsf 
of  the  professional  athlete,  the  object  of  athletics  being  according  to  him  not 
to  train  athletes,  but  useful  soldiers  and  citizens  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  he 
insists  on  running  in  armour.     Just  so  with  us,  the  professional  runner  would 
<lespise  the  obstacle  race,  as  not  serious  athletics.     But   the  practice  of  the 
obstacle  race  is  an  important  part  of  the  physical  training  of  our  soldiers,  for 
the  man  who  can  win  such  a  race  is  more  useful  in  war  than   the  champion 
sprinter. 

Again  there  is  always  something  incongruous  and  comic  in  the  sight  of  a 
person  running  fast  in  inappropriate  costume,  a  gentleman  in  a  top  hat  and 
■frock  coat  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  or  a  soldier  in  full  uniform  with  his 
rifie.  There  must  have  been  something  comic  in  a  race  of  Greek  hoplites 
with  shields  and  high  crested  helmets,  and  this  comic  side  is  surely  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes  when  as  he  passes  the  chorus  of  birds  in  review  he  makes 
Peisthetaerus  exclaim  {Aves  291), 

aWa  fievTot  Ti'i  ttoO'  i)  \6(p(oai<;  rj  tcov  opviwv  ; 
rj  'ttI  tov  hlavXav  7jX6ov  ; 


'•"  C.I.  A.  ii.  2.  968. 
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('omic  incidents  must  sometimes  Imve  occurred,  such  as  the  ihopi)ing  of  a 
sliield,  an  accident  which  may  be  depicted  on  tlie  lost  Berlin  kylix  as  I 
have  suggested. 

Perhaps  this  view  may  help  us  to  explain  various  vase  paintings  collected 
by  Dr.  Hauser  which  show  runners  without  their  shields,  holding  their 
helmets  in  their  hands,  putting  down  or  taking  up  their  shields.  ])r. 
Hauser  tries  to  show  on  this  evidence  that  the  armed  race  was  a  double 
diaulos,  that  the  runners  on  reaching  the  turning  point  put  down  their 
shields,  and  ran  witiiout  them,  but  took  them  up  again  when  they  reached  it 
the  second  time.  That  this  was  the  practice  at  the  greater  festivals,  there  is 
no  proof,  and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  we  must  assume  that  it  was 
not  so.  At  the  same  time  these  scenes  may  well  refer  to  certain  forms  of 
running  practised  in  the  Gymnasia,  or  to  certain  races  held  at  tlie  less 
important  local  meetings.  Such  popular  sports  naturally  lend  themselves  to 
variations.  The  Greeks  were  fond  of  acrobatic  and  gymnastic  tricks,  and 
spending  as  they  did  so  much  of  their  time  in  athletics  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  varied  the  .seriousness  of  pure  athletics  with  lighter  competitions  of  the 
G3inkhana  type. 

We  have  direct  evidence  that  there  were  such  variations  in  the  armed 
race.  Philostratus  expressly  states  oi  Bpo/xoL  ol  oirXiTai  ttolklXol  kol 
fidXiara  ol  Kara  Ne/xeaz^,  ov<;  eVoTrXof?  re  koI  iTnriov^  ovofid^ovaiv.''^ 
After  discussing  the  traditional  oi'igin  of  the  armed  race  at  Olympia,  lu> 
adds  that  the  best  of  all  the  armed  races  was  that  at  Plataea,  first  on 
account  of  its  length,  secondly  on  account  of  the  heavy  anntjur  used,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  in  actual  warfare,  thirdly  because  of  its  strict  regula- 
tions, by  which  anyone  who  had  once  won  the  race,  if  he  entered  a  second 
time,  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  if  defeated.  From  this  passage  we 
see  that  the  variety  in  the  race  eonsi.sted  partly  in  distance,  paitly  in 
e([uipn)ent.  The  ordinar}'  distanc'e  appears  to  have  been  a  diaulos.  The 
term  tTTTTfo?  may  denote  a  double  diaulos :  the  race  at  Plataea  was 
evidently  of  \musual  length.  Plato  in  the  Laws  suggests  an  armed  race  of 
excessive  length,  GO  stades  for  the  heavy-armed  hoplite,  and  100  stades 
across  country  for  the  light-armed  bowmen.  Here  we  see  that  Plato 
suggests  different  styles  of  armament.  Philostratus  describes  the  e([uip- 
ment  used  at  Plataea  as  irohrip-q  nal  aKeirdi^ovaav  rbv  a^\?/T?;V.  Vases 
show  us  that  the  use  of  greaves  was  gradually  discontinued.  In  the  earliest 
vases  the  usage  varies.  After  520  B.C.  the  use  of  greaves  is  general.  After 
450  B.C.  it  disappears  entirely.^"' 

But  the  epithet  7rotKiXo<;  implies  more  than  mere  difference  in  distance 
or  equipment,  it  implies  distinctly  the  fanciful  element  of  the  Gymkhana, 
and  I  venture  to  put  forward  this  idea  as  a  possible  exi)lanation  of  a 
number  of  Hoplitodromos  vases,  otherwise  unexplained.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  obtain  any  certainty  as  to  the  details;  it  will  be  suthcient 
if  we  can  thus  give  a  general  explanation  of  certain  of  these  scenes. 


«'  Gi/mn.  7.  «-  Hauser,  JaJub.  1895,  p.  199. 
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Let  mc  first  take  the  skypiios  from  the  Bourguignou  collection  which  I 
have  aheady  referred  to,  on  which  Dr.  Hauser  thought  he  saw  a  trace  of 
tlie  vairXij^.  We  see  a  lioplite  with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  stretching 
forward  and  supporting  himself  on  his  riglit  arm,   his  feet  being  close   to  a 


Fi(^.   10.— BouKOuiGNoN  Skyi'Hos.     (After  Hauser.) 

pillar.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vase,  but  probably  connected  with  the 
same  scene,  is  a  bearded  official  wearing  a  himation  and  carrying  a  long  rod, 
with  his  right  arm  outstretched  in  a  gesture  of  command.  Dr.  Hauser 
describes  this  hoplite's  position  as  a  '  wahres  Kunststuck  von  Balance,'  and 
suggests  that  it  represents  the  position  of  starting,  the  object  of  so 
unnatural  a  position  being  to  prevent  any  competitor  from  poachino-  at  the 
start.  M.  de  Ridder  rightly  sees  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Greeks 
started  in  so  impossible  a  position,  and  he  finds  in  it  merely  a  gymnastic 
exercise  of  '  assouplissement,'  and  compares  it  with  the  lost  Naples  vase 
already  mentioned  "•'  which  undoubtedly  represents  a  start.  The  position  is 
a  familiar  one  in  gymnastic  drill  at  the  present  day,  known  as  '  the  front 
leaning  rest  on  the  right  arm',  and  is  certainly  not  such  a  marvel  of  balance 
as  Dr.  Hauser  supposes.  But  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  vase  paintin^' 
of  which  we  can  be  certain  that  it  represents  any  form  of  gymnastic  drill. 
I  doubt  whether  the  Greeks  of  this  period  practised  'exercices  d'assou- 
plissement.'  Physical  drill  is  for  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  in  cities, 
not  for  those  who  lead  an  active  life  in  the  open  air  like  the  Greeks. 
Dr.  Hauser's  explanation  seems  nearer  to  the  truth.  For  though  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  this  position  with  him,  as  a  recognised  position  for  the 
start  in  serious  athletics,  such  a  fanciful  position  may  well  have  occurred  in  a 
race  of  the  less  serious  type  at  less  important  meetings,  or  in  the  matches 
that  must  liave  been  constantly  arranged  among  the  youths  in  the  various 
Palaestrae.  For  example  in  the  present  day  the  runners  in  an  obstacle  race 
arc  sometimes  made  to  lie  down  for  the  start. 

Another  vase  where  the  fanciful  element  is  yet  more  obvious  is  a  Munich 
Uylix  (Fig.  11,  Jahn  803).  The  sponges  and  implements  hanging  on  the  wall 
show  us  that  the  scene  belongs  to  tiie  Palaestra.  There  are  five  figures. 
Two  fully   armed    Hoplites  run  to  the  left,  carrying  their  shields  in   both 

"  Fig.  2,  p.  271. 
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liamls  in  front  of  tliein,  certainly  a  most  difficult  position  for  running. 
The  figure  to  the  left  is  leaning  back,  in  a  ))ositiou  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  already  seen,  apparently  to  check  his  pace.  Three  other  athletes 
run  to  the  right.  The  runner  in  the  centre  is  entirely  unarmed ;  perhaps 
he  is  merely  a  Stadiodromos  practising  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
four.  The  other  two  have  helmets  but  no  shields.  The  different  directions 
of  the  runners  clearly  indicate  some  form  of  the  diaulos.  The  whole  group 
seems  to  suggest  a  race  where  the  runners  on  reaching  the  turn  put  down 
their  shields  and  return  without  them.     Perhaps  the  unarmed   runner  repre- 


FiG.  11.— R.  F.   Kymx,  Mi-\i(  II. 

sents  a  second  lap  where  they  further  divest  themselves  of  their  helmet. 
But  it  is  useless  to  go  into  details.  We  can  merely  recognise  m  this  scene 
one  of  the  varieties  of  the  armed  race  of  which  Philostratus  speaks.  The 
motive  of  putting  down  or  taking  up  the  shield — it  is  hard  to  be  certain 
which  it  is — is  shown  on  three  other  vases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hauser,  a 
kylix  of  Hischylos,  (Klein,  Mcistcrsign.  98.7),  a  kylix  in  the  Museo  Torlonia 
at  Rome,  and  a  Munich  kylix  (Jahn  1240).  A  Lykos  kylix  published  by 
Hartwig  (PI.  xii),  which  shows  us  a  runner  striding  over  a  shield  which  lies 
on  the  ground,  may  possibly  belong  to  this  group. 


E. — The  Finish  of  the  Armed  Bace. 

There  are  a  number  of  vases  where  the  runner  holds  his  helmet  in  his 
right  hand.  Dr.  Hauser  classes  this  type  with  the  vases  I  have  just  discussed, 
and  if  he  is  correct,  they  afford  most  valuable  confirmation  of  the  theory 
which  I  have  put  forward.  This  motive  occurs,  however,  too  frequently,  I 
fear,  to  be  connected  with  any  particular  variety  of  the  hoplite  race,  or,  as 
M.  de  Ridder  holds,  to  represent  merely  a  practice  for  the  race ;  and  it  is 
therefore  better  if  possible  to  connect  it  with  the  regular  typp  of  hoplite 
race.     It  occurs  on  the  following  vases  : 
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1.  B.M.  E  818.  R.F.  kylix  (Fig.  12). 

To  the  right  is  a  Huted  pillar,  against  which  lies  a  shield,  appar- 
ently belonging  to  a  runner  who  is  just  passing  the  pillar.  He  lifts  his  right 
hand  towards  his  head,  a  movement  which  we  have  already  found  on  the 
Euphronius  kyli.\  and  the  lost  Berlin  kylix,  and  which  occurs  on  the  Lykos 


Fig.  12.— K.   F.  Kvlix  in  B.M. 


kylix  mentioned  above.  Further  to  the  left  another  runner  looks  back  on 
him  with  a  look  of  triumph  holding  his  helmet  in  his  right  hand.  The 
position  of  the  liead  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  Berlin  kylix,  where  we 
i^uggested  that  possibly  tlie  victor  was  depicted.  Further  to  the  left  is  an 
official  resting  on  a  staff  and  holding  a  forked  rod. 

2.  Pelike.  Vienna.  (Arch.  An:.  1892,  pp.  172  and  198). 

To  the  right  a  ))illar.  Beyond  it  a  runner  holding  his  helmet  in  his 
right  hand,  and  shield  on  left  arm,  strides  to  the  left  towards  an  official 
with  the  usual  forked  rod.  On  the  ground  lies  a  shield  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top. 

3.  B.M.  E78.  R.F.  kylix  (Fig.  13). 

A    Palaestnv   scene,   in    wliich    the  only   figure  who  concerns  us   is   a 


Fig.  13.— 1!.  F.  Kylix  in  B.M. 
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Hoplitoclromos  to  the  right.  He  is  leaning  backward  in  the  attitude  of  tlie 
runners  stopping  before  the  turn  on  the  lost  Berlin  kylix.  His  right  knee  is 
bent,  his  left  leg  straight,  and  he  holds  his  helmet  in  his  right-hand  behind 
the  body.  The  attitude  is  frequent  with  juraj)Lrs  and  diskoboloi,  and  is  the 
natural  attitude  of  a  runner  who  suddenly  stops,  not,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue, 
of  a  runner  about  to  start. 

4.  Kylix.  Mns.  Gregor.  Ixxi.  4G. 

A  Hoplitodromos  with  helmet  in  right  hand  behind  the  body  approaches 
a  pillar. 

5.  Amphora.  Palermo,  2120  (Jahrb.  1895,  p.  108). 

A  Hoplitodromos  moving  to  the  right  looks  back  at  an  official  of 
the  usual  type  and  holds  his  helmet  in  his  right  hand  level  with  his 
head. 

G,  Amphora.  Naples,  Heydemann,  8083. 
Almost  identical  with  No.  5. 

7.  Kylix.  Berlin,  4039,  Coll.  Sahonroffl  53. 

A  runner  in  a  somewhat  stooping  attitude  runs  to  the  right  apparently 
about  to  put  down  his  shield,  the  rim  of  which  seems  to  touch  his  left  foot. 
He  holds  his  helmet  in  right  hand  behind  ihe  body. 

8.  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  R.F.  kylix,  Hartwig,  Jf'  is/cr-'^cJctlcii, 
Fig.  14,  not  mentioned  by  Hauser  (Fig.  14). 


Fkj.    1-J.  — K.  F.   Kvlix,   CA.Mi;j:li)(iK. 


A  lunner  in  a  somewhat  stooping  attitude,  his  shield  held  low  on 
left  arm,  helmet  in  right  hand  in  front  of  body.  On  his  head  he  wears  a 
wreath. 

To  these  we  may  perhaps  add 
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y.  An  ampliora  from  the  Bourgnignoii  collection.  (Jahrb.  hSOo,  p.  1!)0, 
Fig.  34). 

The  runner  moves  towards  an  official  who  makes  a  gesture  as  if  to 
stop  him.  He  lifts  his  right  hand  to  his  helmet  as  if  about  to  take 
it  off. 

This  same  gesture  occurs  on 

10.   Lykos  Kylix  (Hartwig.  pi.  l.xii.  1). 

The  runner's  shield  lies  on  the  ground,  and  his  right  hand  almost  touches 
liis  helmet.  The  whole  attitude  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  right 
hand  runner  in  No.  1.  In  both  cases  it  seems  as  if  he  has  thrown  his 
shield  down  anil  is  about  to  take  off  his  helmet;  in  this  kylix  he  is  evidently 
checking  his  pace.     In  the  field  are  a  strigil  and  aryballos. 

If  these  scenes  do  not  belong  to  some  variety  of  the  hoplite  race,  or  to 
practice  merely,  but  to  the  regular  race,  what  do  they  represent  ?  The 
solution  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  first  of  the  series.  In  this  vase  as  in 
Nos.  2,  4,  we  find  a  pillar.  This  pillar  must  represent  one  end  of  the  course, 
either  the  start,  or  the  turn,  or  the  finish.  We  have  .seen  similar  pillars  at 
the  start,  and  at  the  turn,  and  we  have  recognised  certain  positions  as  be- 
longing either  to  the  start,  or  to  the  turn,  to  which  these  do  not  correspond. 
The  inference  is  that  here  we  have  the  finish  of  the  race,  or  the  moment  just 
after  the  finish,  and  further  examination  confirms  this  view,  In  no  case  are 
the  runners  going  at  full  pace,  in  most  cases  they  arc  clearly  checking  their 
pace,  in  No.  .3  the  check  is  most  marked.  In  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  G,  9,  we  see  an 
official,  probably  the  Brabeus  with  his  forked  rod,  whom  we  have  also  seen  at 
the  start  and  at  the  turn.  In  Nos.  1,  2,  the  runner  has  just  passed  the  post, 
in  No.  4  he  is  just  reaching  it.  In  No.  1  we  see  two  runners,  the  first,  as  Mr. 
Cecil  Smith  says,  wins  easily,  the  second  seems  not  to  have  dropt  his  shield 
but  thrown  it  down,  perliaps  in  disgust.  In  No.  2  a  second  runnpr,  perhaps 
the  winner,  is  suggested  by  the  shield  and  helmet  on  the  ground.  In  neither 
of  these  vases  is  the  attitude  appropriate  cither  to  the  start  or  to  the  turn, 
while  all  the  details  point  to  the  finish.  Finally  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  at  the  close  of  a  401)  yards  race  in  armour  under  a  scorching  sun  to  take 
off  the  cumbrous,  heavy  helmet  !  Perhaps  too  it  may  have  been  a  point  of 
etiquette  for  the  winner  to  do  so,  just  as  a  cricketer  returning  to  the  pavilion 
after  a  fine  innings  takes  off  his  cap.  And  so  the  attitude  may  be  symbolical 
of  victory,  and  the  single  figures  which  we  see  in  Nos.  7  and  8  may  represent 
the  victor,  and  the  wreath  around  the  hoplite's  head  may  be  the  wreath  of 
victory.  To  determine  the  motive  of  a  single  figure  is  difficult,  but  surely 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  represent  a  runner  as  a  victor,  by  intro- 
ducing some  gesture  typical  of  victory,  either  the  helmet  in  the  right  hand, 
or  the  back-turned  head,  as  I  suggested  in  the  centre  figure  of  the  Berlin 
kylix,  or  both  as  in  the  first  vase  of  this  series.  The  Lykos  kylix  presents 
greater  difficulties.  Has  he  dropped  his  shield,  as  in  the  lost  Berlin  kylix,  or 
is  he  defeated  as  in  the  vase  just  mentioned,  or  does  he  belong  to  the  previous 
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group  of  runners  wlio  put  down  their  shields  at  the  turn  :*  The  attitude  must 
have  been  a  familiar  one  in  the  palaestra,  and  perhaps  the  strigil  ond 
aryballos  in  the  fieUl  indicate  that  this  is  merely  a  palaestra  scene. 

F. — Arming  far  tJir  L'ace,  and  oflur  scenes. 

If  my  explanation  of  this  group  is  correct,  our  series  is  now  complete. 
We  have  seen  the  start,  the  actual  race,  the  turn:  now  we  have  the  finish. 
To  these  we  may  add  vases  which  show  athletes  arming  before  the  race.  This 
scene  occurs  on  the  Euphronius  kylix  already  described,  and  also  on  a  kylix  in 
the   Britisl)    Museum   (E  22).     The  youth  in  the  centre  is  bemling  down  to 


Fig.  15.— li.  F.   Kylix  in  B.M.     E.  22. 


take  his  shield  from  its  adyfia.  On  the  other  side  we  see  four  hoplites  run- 
ning in  vei^  precise  and  regular  order  and  holding  spears  in  their  right  liand 
as  if  about  to  throw  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  represent  a 
a  variety  of  the  armed  race  in  which  the  runners  carried  spears,  and  a  similar 
explanation  has  been  given  of  a  vase  figured  by  Gerhard  {A.V.  258.  4).  This 
seems  hardly  probable.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  running  with  spears, 
especially  in  a  race  involving  a  turn,  the  regularity  of  the  runners  is  much 
more  appropriate  to  some  purely  military  exercise,  such  as  a  chaigc,  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  when  we  compare  them  with  Gerhard  -4.  V.  258.  1 ,  which  can 
only  represent  a  charge.  There  is  moreover  np  literary  evidence  for  such  a 
race.  The  combination  of  a  purely  military  exercise  with  preparations  for  the 
armed  race  suggests  that  the  latter,  as  we  might  have  ex])ccted,  formed  a 
regular  part  of  the  hoplite's  training. 

Since  the  above  was  written  another  most  interesting  kylix  belonging  to  Sir 
Frederick  Cook  has  been  exhibited  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  (Pt.  III.  17).  I  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  reproduce  it ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  published.  The  interior  represents  a  robed 
official,   standing  between  a  low  seat  and  a  fluted  pillar,  the  exterior  two 
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groups  of  Hoplitodromoi.  On  the  one  side  are  two  youths  ninuing  to  the  left, 
holding  their  helmets  in  their  right  hands  in  front  of  them.  They  are 
checking  their  pace,  with  the  right  leg  advanced  and  straight  and  the  body 
leaning  back.  Between  them  is  a  robed  official  holding  a  forked  staff.  To 
the  right  is  a  skapune.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  a  Huted  pilhir  to  the  right, 
and  another  runner  in  the  same  position  as  the  first  pair  running  to  the  left. 
Beyond  him  is  another  official  as  on  the  other  side^  looking  towards  an  un- 
armed youth  who  stands  with  both  hands  extended  to  the  front,  the  right 
foot  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  left,  and  the  knees  slightly  bent.  His  position 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  runner  figured  by  Hartwig  (fig.  0)  which  I  have 
already  described  in  connection  with  the  start.  On  the  ground  beside  him  lies 
his  shield  with  his  helmet  upon  it. 

This  interesting  vase  has  many  analogies  with  those  already  described, 
but  has  also  some  special  difficulties.  The  skapane  apparently  indicates  that 
I  he  scene  is  in  the  Palaestra.  As  in  the  Munich  kylix  one  of  the  runners  has 
taken  off  his  shield  and  helmet.  He  is  apparently  piactising  starts  unarmed. 
The  other  three  all  hold  their  helmets  in  their  hands.  The  one  by  the 
pillar  might  well  represent  the  finish,  as  in  the  vases  already  discussed,  but 
what  of  the  other  two?  Perhaps  they  are  practising  without  their  helmets 
for  comfort,  or  perhaps  the  artist  has  taken  a  typical  position  in  the  race 
which  pleased  him,  and  repeated  it  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Such 
symmetrical  arrangements  are  very  common  in  athletic  vases,  and  this 
vase  is  essentially  symmetrical.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  vase-painter's 
object  is  not  to  illustrate  a  treatise  on  Greek  sports  but  to  produce  a 
pleasing  picture,  and  that  considerations  of  space  and  composition  are 
more  important  for  him  than  the  literal  representation  of  actual  arrange- 
ments. Hence  vases,  invaluable  as  they  are  for  the  style  and  positions  of 
Greek  athletes,  are  not  always  safe  guides  for  the  actual  arrangements  of  the 
sports. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  I  am  conscious  how  much  I  have  left  vague 
and  uncertain.  Vases  often  suggest  rather  than  prove,  and  it  seems  safer  to 
try  to  interpret  their  suggestions  generally  rather  than  to  explain  dogmatically 
every  detail  without  sufficient  evidence.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  have  shown 
the  various  movements  of  the  armed  race  represented  on  the  vases  and  certain 
general  characteristics  of  the  race. 

G. — The  lighter  side  of  the  Greek  Athletics. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  character  of  the  armed  race  I 
have  assumed  that  the  comic  element  would  enter  into  Greek  sports ;  we 
may  go  further,  there  were  certain  races  which  were  e»sentially  comic,  such 
as  the  Lampadedromia,  and  the  Oschophoria.  The  Lampadedromia  was  of 
course  a  religious  or  festival  race,  originally  connected  with  the  worihip  of 
the  fire-god.  But  the  history  of  Greek  comedy  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
comic  element  was  not  excluded  from  Greek  religion,  and  Aristophanes  is  our 
witness  to  the  comic  character  of  the  torch  race.      It  is  a  pastime  esaentially 
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for  the  young,  and  Bdelycleon  mentions  it  together  with  limiting  the  hare  and 
the  hoar  (  Vc-^p.  1203)  as  types  of  tlie  youthful  exploits  of  which  his  father 
should  boast 

dW  o)?  ?)  KciTrpov 

eBiwKade<;  iror   i)  \aycop,  rj  Xafxirdha 

€8pa/j,€<;,  dvevpoiv  6  ri  veaviKioTaTov. 

The  stooping  attitude  adopted  by  the  runners  in  their  etitorts  to  keep 
the  torch  alight  was  proverbial. 

dv  yap  Tciv  iroXiv 
airep  \v^vo<popi!ovT€'i  €7riKeKV(f)a/jL€<i 

says  the  herald  describing  the  sorry  plight  of  the  men  in  the  L/fsist/fitd  (1002) ; 
and  again  in  the  Frof/s  Aeschylus  says  of  the  degenerate  youth  of  the  day 
(Ban.  1087) 

\a/jL7r('iBa  8'  ouSel?  oio^  re  (^epeiv 

vtt'  uyu/lvaai'a<;  en  vvvL 

And  Dionysus  tells  how  lie  nearly  died  of  laughter  at  the  slow  clumsy  oHbrts  of 
some  fat,  white-Heshetl  youth  toiling  along  in  the  rear,  bent  double  (/cu-v/ra?), 
while  the  potters  at  the  gates  speed  him  on  his  way  with  slaps  on  various 
pitrtinns  of  his  pei'son. 

It  is  just  this  stooping  attitude  which  is  depicted  on  a  small  kylix 
published  by  Dr.  Hauser.  The  drawing  is  poor  and  much  broken,  but  it 
shows  us  clearly  a  torch  runner  standing  near  a  pillar,  his  feet  close  together, 
his  knees  much  bent,  stooping  forward  with  the  torch  in  his  left  hand,  a 
picture  of  comical  anxiety,  such  as  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  an  egg 
and  spoon  race.  Is  he  standing  ready  to  start,  as  Dr.  Hauser  says  ?  It  seems 
very  likely.  In  a  drawing  so  much  damaged,  we  cannot  say  what  the  pillar 
represents,  it  may  re|)rcsent  an  altar,  or  it  may  represent  the  pillar  at  the 
start  of  the  race.  But  whether  our  torch  runner  is  about  to  start,  or  not,  and 
personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is,  his  attitude  has  no  connection  what- 
soever with  that  of  the  starter  in  the  armed  race,  or  in  the  stadium.  Antl  yet 
it  is  the  evidence  of  this  figure  which  convinces  Dr.  Hauser  that  the  Tubingen 
bronze  represents  the  start,  and  noc,  as  he  first  saiil,  tlie  restart  after  the  turn. 
Yi)V  the  torch  race,  he  says,  was  no  diaulos,  and  there  was  no  turn.  But  if 
I^r.  Hauser  treats  this  vase  too  seriously,  M.  de  Bidder  is  far  more  to  blame,  for 
he  calls  attention  himself  to  the  passage  in  the  Frcys  to  which  I  have 
referred.  He  interprets  both  vase-painter  and  poet  with  the  same  want 
of  humour.  We  are  not  dealing,  he  says,  with  a  real  race,  because  the 
torch  race  started  from  an  altar,  and  in  the  vase  we  see  a  pillar.  The 
pillar,  he  says,  denotes  the  palaestra  where  the  torch  runners  practised,  and 
then  he  (|Uotes  the  above  lines  of  Aristophanes  to  show  how  severe  must 
have  been  the  training  for  the  torch  race.  How  tlien,  he  asks,  did  the  torch 
runner  practise  ?  Suiely  by  jumping,  which  must  have  been  as  efficacious 
for  the  torch  runner  as  for  the  Hoplitodromo.s.  And  .so  the  explanation  of  the 
vase  painting  is  obvious,  the  torch  runner  is  practising  jumping.     This  is  a 
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fail-  statement  of  M.  de  Rulder's  argmnent,  set  forth  on  jKiges  '2:11  ami  'I'.i'l 
of  the  Bulletin  for  1807.  One  can  only  regret  that  a  writer  of  such  learning 
should  have  given  his  authority  to  a  theory,  the  fallacies  of  which  must  be 
obvious  to  an} one  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  athletics,  or  who  can 
enter  at  all  into  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes. 

Another  race,  where  the  festal  element  was  yet  more  strongly  marked, 
was  the  Oschophoria  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  ( 't-rtain  youths 
dressed  in  women's  clothes  ran  bearing  branches  of  grapes  from  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  to  that  of  Athena  Skiras,  the  winner  receiving  as  his  j)rize  a  drink 
made  of  wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  oil.  A  somewhat  simihir  ceremony 
called  Staphyledromia  took  place  at  the  Spartan  Karneia. 

This  lighter  side  of  Greek  sporfs  might  be  further  illustrated  from  the 
vase  paintings,  especially  from  those  which  re})resent  the  sports  of  boys.  To 
take  a  single  example,  we  often  see  boys  with  hoops;  sometimes  they  are 
being  crowned  ;  on  a  Vienna  krater^^  we  see  a  youth  with  a  hoop  receiving  a 
a  prize.  These  vases  clearly  suggest  some  form  of  hoop  race.  (Jaricatures  ol 
athletic  subjects  are  not  infrequent.  A  kylix  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  ^'■'  shows  an  excellent  caricature  of  the  chariot  race.  ( )ther  vases 
depict  a  variety  of  acrobatic  performances.  Such  scenes  help  to  remind  us 
how  fragmentary  is  our  knowledge  of  Greek  sports  and  games,  and  teach 
us  that  if  athletics  were  a  serious  business  with  the  (Jreeks  they  had  also  a 
lighter  side  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Greek  life  was  full  of  humour, 
and  without  a  sense  of  humour  it  cannot  be  understood. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Hauser  for  kindly 
allowing  me  to  reproduce  several  of  the  vase  paintings  which  he  has  publi.shed. 
If  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  certain  details,  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  his  careful  researches  have  laid  the  foundation  of  ova-  knowleilge  of  the 
armed  race.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  A.  S.  I\lurray  for  permission  to 
reproduce  certain  vases  from  the  British  Museum,  and  also  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Walters  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  constant  a.ssistance  and  advice  which 
I  have  received  from  him. 

E.  NoKMAX  Gardinkh. 

"^  J.Z.  1877,  n.  xiv.  "  r.ait  HI.  75. 


MY8TICA  VAN N US  lACCHI. 

'  Tix  llioii,  alone,  who  with  thy  Mistick  Fan, 
AVoik'st  more  than  Wisdom,  Ait,  or  Xatuio  can 
To  laise  the  sacred  madness.' 

HrRitrcK. 

Virgil  in  the  first  Georgic,  at  an  early  stage  of  Lis  enquiry  into  the 
service  of  Ceres,  enumerates  first  various  heavy  agricultural  implements,  the 
'  ponderous  strength  of  the  plough-share,'  the  '  slow-rolling  waggons  of  the 
Eleusiniau  Mother,'  'hurdles'  and  'harrows,'  and  the  'grievous  weight  of 
the  mattock.'     Next  he  passes  on  to  tell  of  the  husbandman's  lighter  geai-. 

Virgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisque  supellex, 
Arbuteae  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi.^ 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  discuss  three  questions  that  aiiso 
out  of  Virgil's  statement, 

1.  Tiie  exact  nature  of  the  '  fan,'  its  shape  and  use.^ 

2.  The  precise  sense  in  which  the  '  fan  '  is  called  '  mystic' 

3.  Classed  as  it  is  among  the  instruments  of  Ceres,  how  and  why  did  the 
'  fan  '  pass  into  the  service  of  lacchus  ? 

Virgil  takes  the  fan,  its  mysticism  and  its  connection  with  lacchus  as 
known  ;  but,  happily,  by  the  time  when  Servius  wrote  his  commentary  (fourth 
century  A.D.),  the   fan,   and  still  more   its    mysticism,    had    become    matter 


•  Virg.  Gcm-g.  i.  165.  Serv.  ad  loc.  :  Id  est  capacitatem  congerere  rustici  priniitias  frngum 

cribrum  arcale.     3/j^5^iVrt  autem /«c(7n' ideo  ait  soleant   et    Libero   et    Liberae   sacrnm    faceie. 

([uod  Liberi  jiatiis  sacra  ad  purgalioncnianiniae  Inde  mystica. 

I»ertinebant  :    et    sic    homines    ejus    Mysteriis  '■^  The  '  fan  '  has  been  discussed  by  Bliunner, 

imrgabautur,  sicut  vannis  frumenta  purgantur.  Technologic,  p.  8,  and  the  processes  of  winnowing 

Hiuc    est  quod    dicitur     Osiridis     membra    a  by    Sclirader,     Real-lexicon,     s.  v.      'Worfein.' 

Typhone  dilaniata    Isis   cribro   superposuisse :  To    both    of    these    authorities    I    owe    many 

nam  idem  est  Liber  Pater  in  cujus  Mysteriis  references,  but  neither  appears  to  be  aware  tiiat 

ranuHS  est  :    quia  ut  diximus  aniinas  purg.it.  a  '  fan  '  of  substantially  the  same  shape  as  that 

Unde  et  Liber  ab  eo  quod  liberet  dictus,  quem  in  use  in  classical  days  is  in  use  to-day,   nor  do 

Orpheus   a    gigantibus   dicit   esse   discerptuni.  they  accurately  describe  the  method  of  its  use. 

NonnnJli     Libenim      Patrem     apud      Graecos  I  should  like  to  say  at  the  out-set  that  what  is 

AiKvlrrjn  dici  adferunt  ;  tanmts  autem  apud  eos  new    in    my  discussion  so  far  as  it  relates   to 

K'lKvov   nuncupatur ;    ubi   deinde   positus   esse  the   shape    and   use  of   the  'fan,'   is   entirely 

dicitur  postquam  est  utero  matris  editus.     Alii  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.   Francis  Darwin, 

mysticam     sic     ncciitivmt     ut     vannum     vas  to  whom  this  paper  owes  its  inception, 
vimineuni  latum   dicant,   in  quod  ipsi  propter 
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tor  aiiti(|ii;uian  ('iiiiuiiT.  His  iiotc,  t  1iuiil;1i  soiiH'whaL  foiiliiscil,  is  tlic  ImUH 
(■/'ts>iiriis  oil  the  fan  and  must  l)c  <;ivt'ii  in  lull  at  tli'.-  outset. 

'  The  mystic  fan  of  lacclms,  tliat  is  the  sieve  of  the  thieshiny-llowr. 
He  calls  it  the  mystic  fan  of  Licchus,  because  the  lites  of  Father  Liber  had 
lefeienec  to  the  |mrificatioii  of  the  son),  and  men  are  puritied  in  his  mysteries 
as  grain  is  purified  by  fans.  It  is  because  of  this  that  Isis  is  said  to  have 
placed  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  when  they  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Typhon, 
on  a  sieve,  for  Fatlier  Liber  is  the  same  person,  he  in  whose  mysteries  the 
fan  plays  a  part,  because,  as  we  said,  it  })urities  .souls.  Whence  also  he  is 
<\»lled  Liber,  because  he  libcrntcs,  and  it  is  he  who  ()ipheus  said  was 
toin  asunder  ])y  the  Giants.  Some  add  that  Father  Liber  was  called  by  the 
C;!reeks  Lihiiilcs.  ]\loreover  the  fan  is  called  by  them  likiio/i,  in  which  In,'  is 
currently  said  to  be  placed  after  he  was  born  from  his  mother's  womb. 
Others  explain  its  being  called  '  mystic  '  by  saying  that  the  fan  is  a  large 
wicker  vessel  in  which  peasants,  because  it  was  of  lar^e  size,  used  to  heap 
their  first-fruits  and  consecrate  it  to  Liber  and  Libera.  Hence  it  is  called 
'  mystic  '.' 

Servius  is  mainly  concerned  to  explain  the  mysticism  of  the  '  fan.'  This 
he  does,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  by  noting  all  the  current  opinions 
(evho^a)  that  he  happens  to  know  and  leaving  the  reader  to  sort  them  as 
best  he  may.  All  the  portion  of  his  commentary  that  relates  to  mysticism 
must  stand  over  till  our  second  enquiry  is  reached.  For  the  present  we 
have  only  to  ask  what  Virgil  antt  his  commentator  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  initial  problem, 

L — Tlic  exact  nature  of  the  fan,  its  shape  and  use. 

From  Virgil  himself  we  learn  only  two  things,  (a)  the  'fan  '  is  an  agri- 
cultural implement,  {h)  it  is  a  Ivjlit  implement  made  of  some  wicker-work. 
The  word  itself  'fan'  (vannus)  of  course  implies  that  it  was  used  for 
'  fan-ning,'  i.e.  in  some  way  ventilating,  exposing  to,  or  causing  wind.  Our 
modern  'fan  '  is  an  instrument  for  causing  wiml,'^  but  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  311),  the  modern  'fan'  is  by  no  means  coextensive  in  meaning  with  its 
earlier  form  '  van.' 

Turning  to  Servius:  he  defines  the  'fan'  at  the  out-set  as  'cribrum 
areale  '  the  '  sieve  of  the  threshing  floor.'  We  shall  find  later  that  this  is 
true,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  truth ;  a  sieve  might  be  used  as  a  '  fan ' 
but  every  '  fan '  was  not  necessarily  a  sieve.  The  function  that  sieve  and 
*fan'  have  in  common  is  that  they  are  both  implements  employed  in  the 
purifying  of  grain  by  winnowing.  At  the  end  of  his  commentary  Servius 
impartially  states  another  current  opinion  somewhat  incompatible  with  the 


•■'  The  connotation  of  our  modern  '  fan  '  lias  wind  '  analogous  to  that  employed  by  the  whirls 
hccn  the  source  of  much  confusion  ;  even  of  the  tHrudim  or  hull-roarer.  The  same  con- 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  (Custom  and  Myth,  p.  36)  is  fusion  promjited  the  charming  lines  by  Hcriick 
led  by  it  to  conjecture  that  tlie  use  of  the  that  stand  at  the  head  of  tliis  article.  See  .ilso 
■mystica  rcmnus  Avas  a  'mode  of  raising  a  sacred  p.   312. 
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'  sieve  '-theory.  According  to  this  other  view  the  fan  is  a  large  wicker 
vessel  to  contain  first  fruits.  Finally  (midway  in  his  discussion)  he  states  a 
fact  all-important  for  our  inquiry  :  the  fan  of  the  Latins  is  the  same  as  the 
implement  known  among  the  Greeks  as  a  liknon  and  this  liknon  gave  to  the 
Liber  of  the  Greeks  (i.e.  to  Dionysus)  the  title  TAknites.  Dionysus  was 
called  Zi7.'?i«7f.s,  '  He-of-the-liknon,'  because  on  his  birth  he  was  placed  in  a 
liknon. 

The  substantial  identity  of  vannus  and  liknon  is  of  great  importance. 
References  in  Latin  authors  to  the  vannus  are  few  and  scanty,  whereas  of  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  liknon  we  have  adequate  evidence  both  in  literature  and 
art.  Hence  assuming  for  the  moment  that  Servius  is  correct  in  identifying 
the  two  w^e  shall  best  elucidate  the  vunnns  by  examining  the  extant  evidence  as 
to  the  use  and  shape  of  the  liknon. 

(a)  Tltc  liknon  was  iiscd as  a  cradle. — This  is  definitely  stated  by  Servius, 
and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  earlier  evidence  both  literary  and  monu- 
mental. The  instance  from  literature  may  suffice.  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  * 
to  Hermes  we  read 

€<7crvfiev(o<i  b'  apa  Xlkvov  eVoo^eTO  Kvhifio<i  'l\pfj,r,<i 
(TTTdpyavov  (ificf)'  6)/jloi^  elXv^iva,  ?}i''Te  Tefcvov 
vyjTTiov  iv  TraXdfiTjcri  irep  lyvuai  \at(f)o^  dOvpoiv 
Kelro. 
Ancient  art  shows  us  precisely   what  tliis   liknon-cradle   was  like.     The 
design  \\\  Fig.  1  is  from  a  red-figured  kylix'"'  in  the  Musco  Gregoriano  of  the 


Fio.  1.  — IIkrmks  in  Till',  Liknon. 


\';iti(an.  The  child  Hermes,  wearing  his  characteristic  broad  petasos,  sits  up  in 
his  liknon  and  h:)oks  at  the  stolen  cows.  The  liknon-cradle  is  a  wicker-woik, 
shoe-shaped  basket  with  two  handles.  Whether  it  is  closed  at  the  end  like 
a  shoe  ur  upen  like  a  shovel  or  scuttle  cannot  in  this  case  be  determined.  A 
basket  closed  at  the  end  would  unrpiestionably  make  a  more  satisfactory  cradle, 
as  it  would  keep  the  child  in. 

The  liknon  as  cradle  appears  on  coins  of  imperial  date."  Two  instances  are 


*  Hoiii.  Hi/iiin.  (id  Merc.  150. 
■''  BiU'.moistcr,     Ahh.    741,    and    Mns.    Greg. 
Eiriific.  ii.  S3.  1 '. 

•"'  I"or  tlie  loiii  ol'  Nicat'ii  sec  Brit.  Mns.   Cat. 


Bithynia,  p.  158,  Nicaea,  No.  42,  I'l.  xxxii., 
14.  For  the  coin  of  Hadiiaui  Z?r//.  Must.  Cut. 
Mysia,  y.  74,  No.  10,  I'l.  xvii,  10. 
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given  in  Fig.  2.  In  tiio  coin  of  Nicaca  to  the  lelt  tlie  child  Dionysns  is 
seated  in  or  rather  on  a  li/,non  ;  he  has  both  hands  raised  ;  behind  liim  is  his 
emblem  the  thyrsos.  In  tho  coin  of  Hadriani.  to  the  right,  the  child  in  the 
liknon  wears  a  j)etasos,  and  is  therefore  crrtainh"  Hermes.     The  shape  of  the 


Fi...  2. 
Xi<  Ai:.\.  H.U'iilAM. 

liknoii  on  the  two  coins  varies  considerably,  but  both  are  obvionsly  made  of 
wicker-work  and  botli  have  the  characteristic  shovel-like  outline,  hicdi  at  one 
end  and  low  at  tht-  other,  a  shape  essential  as  will  later  be  seen  to  the 
primary  function  ot  a  liknou,  and  convenient  thou^li  not  ab.solntelv  nece.s.saiv 
for  a  cradle. 


■J' 

i 


V 


Y\ii.  ?>. — C'mi.o  IN  LiK.vi'N.     (T>ri:irotta  I'ljuiuc. ) 

No  handles  arc  visible  on  the  likn'jn  of  the  coins,  though  in  designs  <.f 
so  small  size  they  might,  even  if  supposed  to  exist,  be  omitted.  Thai  handles 
were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  liknon   is  clear  from    the   design  in  Fi-.  .'> 
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from  a  terracotta  plaque  in  the  Britisli  Museum.^  This  representation,  the 
subject  of  which  will  be  discussed  later,  is  of  special  value  because  it  is  one 
of  the  rare  cases  in  which  we  get  a  front  view  of  a  liknon.  The  high  curved 
back  and  the  shallow  open  front  are  well  shown. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  liknon  as  a  cradle  is  given  in  the  design  in 
Fig.  4,  the  right  end  of  a  sarcophagus  now  in  the  Fitzwilliani  Museum  at 
Cambridge.*'     Tlie  liknon  here  is  carried  by  its  two   handles,  that  to  the  left 


Fio.  4.— (.1111. 1'  i.v   i.iKN'.ix.     ti'a-liji-v 


--l'l.:i-u- 


being  clearly  in  view.  It  is  made  of  closely  plaited  wicker-work  ;  the  weav- 
ing is  obviously  too  close  to  allow  of  the  liknon  being  used  as  a  sieve.  The 
mystical  intent  of  the  scene  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  stage  of  the  argument 
(p.  323),  but  one  point  must  be  noted:  the  liknon  contains  not  only  a  child 
but  fruit.  On  the  original  three  round  fruits,  probably  apples,  are  clearly  to 
be  made  out;  in  the  photograph  reproduced  in  Fig.  4  they  are  obscured. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  point. 

(b)   The  liknon  is  used  as  a  basket  for  firstfruits.     Servius,  it  will  be 
remembered,  said  that  this  was  one  of  the   uses  of  the  vannns.     Hesychius 


'  No.  11.  Fvoih  a  photograph.  Tlie  design 
has  lieen  frciincntly  publi.slied  before,  but 
always  from  sliglitly  inaccurate  drawings. 

*  No.  31.  See  Michaelis,  Ancient  Marblrs  in 
Great  liritidii,  p.  '2,')2.  P'ig.  4  is  from  a  jihoto- 
graph.  The  sarcophagus  was  found  at  Arvi  on 
tlie  South  coast  of  Crete  by  Pashley  and 
figured  by  him,  though  inadequately,  in  his 
Travels  in  Crete,  ii.  jip.  18-19.  The  design  in 
Fig.  4  occurs  also  at  the  end  of  the  Farnese 
sarcophagus  (Gerhard,    Aniike  Jiildwerkr,    PI. 


111.  3)  ;  it  may  have  been  from  the  Farnese 
sarcophagus.  Prof.  Colvin  suggests,  that 
Raphael  borrowed  his  design.  In  the  Kestnrr 
Aluseum  at  Hanover  there  is  a  majolica  plate 
on  which  the  design  in  Fig.  4  is  substantially 
rejiroduced.  The  two  men  carry  the  child  in  the 
liknon,  but  in  the  background  a  little 
Renaissance  landscape  is  added.  This  interest- 
ing plate  will  it  is  hoped  be  published  by  Dr. 
Hans  (iraeven,  who  kindly  drew  niy  attention 
to  it. 
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defining  XdKfa  .says  '  baskets  in  wliich  they  place  the  grain,  for  that  is  what 
they  call  wheaten  crops.'  The  likmn  in  use  as  a  basket  for  fruits  fretiuently 
appears  in  Hellenistic  reliefs.     The  design  in  Fig.  o   is   from  a  relief*^  in  the 


Fig.   5.--LikN(i.\  witji  Fn;sTFr.nTs.     (Hellenistii-  Kelief  in  Louvre.) 


Louvre  Museum.  A  liknon  ])ilcd  high  with  fiiiits  is  carried  on  the  head  of 
a  small  boy.  An  old  man — whether  priest  or  peasant  is  uncertain — holds  it 
behind  and  helps  to  balance  a  weight  that  looks  too  heavy  for  the  child  to 
support.  Between  them  they  are  about  to  place  it  on  the  altar  near  which 
a  priestess  expects  them.  Hiding  in  the  tree  stem  to  the  right  a  rabbit  waits 
till  the  holy  rite  is  accomplished  and  his  turn  comes.  The  liknon  in  this 
case  seems  to  be  of  wood,  not  basket-work,  and  it  is  elaborately  shaped,  but 
its  form  has  all  the  essential  points,  i.e.  the  high  raised  back  and  low  open 
front. 

The  liknon  with  firstfruits  was  not  only  brought  to  the  altar,  but  also 
formally  dedicated  and  set  up  in  sanctuaries.  This  is  clear  from  the  design 
in  Fig.  6,  the  upper  portion  of  a  Hellenistic  relief  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich. ^'^     In  the  middle  of  a  circular  shrine  surmounted  by  votive  disks  is 


*  Schreiber,  Hellen.  Relicfbildcr,  Ixx. 
'"  Schreiber,  Hellen.  Relicfbildcr,  l.\xx.  Tliis 
design,  as  regards  erection  of  the  liknon,  does 
not  stand  alone.  On  a  relief  in  Coiienbagen  in 
the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  (Schreiber,  Ixix. )  a 
liknon  is  seen  erected  on  a  similar  structure  ; 
above  it  is  a  great  goat's  head,  no  doubt  as  a 
H.S. — VOL.  XXXIH. 


irpofiaffKdviov.  In  a  relief  in  Vienna  (Schreiber, 
xcviii)  a  likno)i  is  represented  aa  set  up  in 
much  simpler  fashion.  It  stands  on  a  plain 
pillar  ;  near  it  are  masks,  a  lyre,  and  other 
Dionysiac  gear  In  an  unpublished  relief  in 
the  Camiio  Santo  at  Pisa  the  lik-non  is 
accompanied  liy  a  youth  ringing  a  bell. 
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a  high  erection  crowned  by  a  liknon  containing  a  pliallo?,  leaves,  and  fruits. 
From  the  pedestal  which  supports  the  liknon  are  suspended  two  bells,  set 
there  no  doubt  with  prophylactic  intent,  The  liknon  in  this  case  has  no 
handles  but  is  furnished  with  holes  at  the  side.  It  is  clearly  open  a-t  the 
left  end,  as  the  grapes  and  leaves  fall  over. 


Fig.  6.— Lik.vox  Ep.fxtei'.     (Helloiiistic  Relief  in  Muiiieh.) 

This  relief  is  of  considerable  importance,  becairse  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand a  reference  to  the  liknon  in  Sophocles.  In  one  of  the  fragments  the 
following  injunction  is  issued  to,  presumably,  the  craftsmen  of  Athens : 

^ar  €19  ohov  Bi]  Tra?  6  ')^eipcova^  Xetu?, 
oc  TT]v  Af09  yopywTTtv  'E,pydvr]v  crTaTol<; 
XiKvoiai  irpoaTpeireade}^ 

The  Ergane  worshipped  with  the  service  of  likna  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ^- 
suggested,  godde.ss  of  "Fjpya  in  the  Hesiodic  sense  of  tilled  land,  rather  than 
of  the  needle  and  the  loom,  and  even  the  '  craftsmen  folk  '  worship  her  with 
her  accustomed  agricultural  rites,  with  the  offering  of  firstfruits  in  Ulna 
foi-mally  set  up  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  lihum  in  Fig.  C.  Of  course 
in  primitive  days  the  Ulna  would  be  set  up  in  a  simpler  way,  without  the 
elaborate  architectural  surroundings. 

So  far  then  we  have  clearly  established  that  the  Uknon  was  a  basket  ot 
peculiar  shape  used  as  a  cradle  and  for  firstfruits.  But  the  word  Uliuyn 
itself  is  evidence  that  both  these  uses  are  secondary.  The  word  \l  kv  o  v 
is  derived  ^"^  from  a  root  which  means  to  clean  grain  by  winnowing.     The 

"  Soph.  Frg.  724.  "  The  etymology  of  kIkvov  is  (liscu.ssed  later, 

'2  CI.  Rev.  1894,  p.  270  f.  p.  311. 
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(|uestion  at  once  arises  :  have  we  any  evidence  that  a  basket  such  as  that  used 
for  a  cradle  and  for  firsttruits  was  used  for  tlie  actual  (tperation  of  cleaning 
grain,  and  if  so  how  ? 

iiappily  baskets  of  precisely  the  same  shape  as  the  lihnnn  of  the  Greek 
monuments  just  discussed  are  still  in  use  for  wiiniowing,  and  the  process, 
though  almost  obsolete  owing  to  the  introduction  of  winnowing  machines,  can 
still  be  seen.'* 

In  Fig.  7  we  have  the  side  view  of  a  winnowing  basket  now  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum.     The  side  view  is  given  that  it  may  be  compared   with  the 


Fig.  7.— Modern  Winnowing  'Fan'  from  France. 


liknouseenin  profile  in  Figs.  1,  2  4,  5,  and  G.  The  comparison  will  show  that 
the  shapes  are  closely  analogous. 

In  Fig.  8  the  liknon  is  in  use.  The  photograph  was  advisedly  taken 
so  as  to  show  the  winnowing  basket  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  position 
as  the  basket  in  Fig.  3.  The  basket  in  Fig.  3  has,  as  already  observed,  no 
handles,  otherwise  the  analogy  is  seen  to  be  very  close. 

The  art  of  winnowing  with  this  form  of  basket  is  difficult  to  describe 


^*  The  '  fan '  in  Fig.  7  was  obtained  from 
France  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin.  It  is  now  in 
the  Pjthnogi-aithical  Department  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  luv.  E.  1903.  309.  The  shape 
is  the  same  as  that  depicted  hy  Millet  in  his 
'  Winnower.'  Such  fans  are  still  in  use  to-day  in 
Cambridge  as  baskctsaiid  are  regularly  imported. 
Mr.  Darwin's  gardener,  who  is  represented  win- 
nowing in  Fig.  8,  states  that  the  '  fans  '  were  in 


u.s>)  for  winnowing  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  the  art 
of  winnowing  with  them  is  now  only  known  to  a 
few  old  men.  At  Skehvith  Fold  near  Ambleside 
in  Cumberland,  Mr.  Darwin  tells  me,  a  basket 
of  slightly  different  shape  is  still  made  of  thin 
laths  of  willow  and  used  occasionally  as  a 
winnower.  A  specimen  is  now  in  the  Fitz- 
williiim  Museum  together  with  the  fan  in 
Fig.  7. 
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and  by  no  means  easy 
chaff- mixed  as  he  can 
knee.  He  then  jerks 
the  sliallow  open  end 
clean.  The  difficult 
sliaking  the  basket  so 
usually  finds  tliat  he 
ever  in  this  process. 
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to  acquire.  The  winnower  takes  as  much  of  grain  and 
conveniently  hold  and  supports  the  basket  against  the 
and  shakes  the  basket  so  as  to  propel  the  chaff  towards 
and  gradually  drives  it  all  out,  leaving  the  graii>  quite 
art  of  the  winnower  consists  in  a  peculiar  knack  in 
as  to  eject  the  chaff  and  keep  the  grain.  Tlie  beginner 
inverts  the  procedure.  The  wind  plays  no  part  what- 
Tt  can  be  carried  on  with  success  on  a  perfectly  still 


Fig.  S. — ^ViNNuwiNG  'Fan'  in  r<i:. 

day,  but  it  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  tedious  method  and  requires  a  highly 
skilled  labourer. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  that  the  characteristic  form  of  the  liknon 
is  that  it  is  shovel-shaped,  high  at  one  end,  low  at  the  other.  This  is  a  foolish 
shape  for  a  fruit-basket,  but  essential  to  the  process  described.  The  grain 
and  chaff  can  be  scooped  up  in  the  basket  itself,  the  high  back  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  grain,  the  low  wide  open  part  facilitates  the  escape  of  the 
cliaff.     The  handles  are  convenient  though  perhaps  not  quite  indispensable. 

The  process  described  explains,  I  think,  an  illustration  used  by  Aristotle."" 


'*  Ari.st.  Meteor.,  308'',  2!'.    UfiiTfcoC  -ytvoyiivov  iirneo\a.^n  ttAtJSoj  Kidwv  iinnrtp  riiv  iv  To7s  KIkvois 
avoBpdTrofxtvwv. 
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He  says  'after  an  cartlKiiiako  lias  takf;n  place  a  number  of  stones  came  up  to 
the  surface  like  the  things  that  are  seethicl  u[)  in  likna.'  When  tlie 
winnowing'  basket  is  agitated  the  chat!"  rises  uji  ami  spiay.s  over  the  shallow 
end.  Liddell  and  Scott  explain  the  passage  as  meaning  the  '  scum  left  in 
sieves,'  but  a  liknon  is  not  a  sieve,  and  if  it  were  it  would  offer  no  analogy. 
The  object  of  the  process  is  of  course  the  complete  elimination  and  abolition 
of  the  chaff.  It  is  of  this  that  Clement'"  of  Alexandria  is  thinking  when 
he  takes  the  liknon  as  a  symbol  of  utter  destruction  :  '  let  us  then  tiee  from 
convention  ....  it  chokes  a  man,  it  turns  him  away  from  truth,  it  leads  him 
away  from  life,  it  is  a  snare,  it  is  a  pit,  it  is  a  gulf  of  destruction,  it  is  a  liknon, 
an  evil  thing  is  convention.'  In  Egypt,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch, ''  winnowing 
was  actually  nsed  as  a  method  of  utter  destruction.  In  his  discourse  On  his 
and  Osiris  he  says  on  the  authority  of  Manetho  that  in  the  dog  days  they 
used  to  burn  men  alive,  whom  they  called  Typhonians,  and  '  their  ashes  they 
made  away  with  by  winnowitig  them  and  scattering  them  asunder.'  Hence 
to  Christian  writers  the  fan  became  the  symbol  not  only  of  purification,  but 
for  the  ungodly  of  perdition  ;  ^^  but  this  symbolism  is  happily  nnknown  in 
classical  times. 

Evidence  both  literary  and  monumental  has  clearly  proved  that  the 
liknon  was  used  as  a  basket  for  fruits  and  as  a  cradle  in  classical  days.  A 
basket  of  almost  precisely  the  same  form  is,  it  has  also  been  shown,  used  in 
many  countries  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  winnowing.  There  is,  therefore, 
practically  no  doubt  that  the  liknon  was  actually  used  as  a  winnower  among 
the  Greeks.  None  the  less,  however,  is  it  certain  that  the  liknon  was  not  the 
only  or  perhaps  the  most  frequent  implement  employed. 

The  implement  employed  in  Homeric  days,  or  at  least  one  of  the  imple- 
ments, was  of  such  a  shape  that  an  oar  or  rudder  could  be  mistaken  for  it. 
Teiresias  in  Hades  foretells  to  Odysseus  what  shall  befall  him  after  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors;  he  is  to  go  his  way  carrying  with  him  a  shapen  oar  or 
rudder  till  he  comes  to  a  land  where  men  have  no  knowledge  of  sea-things, 
and  a  sign  shall  then  be  given  to  him  where  he  is  to  abide.  Teiresias  thus 
instructs  him  : 

(fj-qr)  ddrjprjXoiyov  e^eiv  ava  (patBificp  cj/jlo), 
KoX  Tore  8tj  yair,  7rrj^a<;  evijpe'i  iperfiov,  k.t.XP 

The  word  translated  ordinarily  '  winnowing-fan '  is  not  \Uvov  but 
aBrjprjXoiyoii  'chaff-destroyer.l^*'  Such  a  word,  suitable  enough  to  the  obscurity 


"  Clem.   Al.    Protr.   xii.   118.     <pvyufjifi>  olv  '»  Luke  3,  17. 

r^v    ffvvfi6tiay  .  .  .  &yx*i    ^bf     Hvdpuirov,     ttjj  '"  Horn.  Od.  xi.  127. 

&Krjdtias    iwoTp4irfi,    iiwiyti    rfit    (ufj!,    irayls  '"*  Sophocles  in  the     Acanthoplex   culled    the 

tffTiy,  069pot  iarlv,  $ipaOp6v  iari,  kIkvov  4<Trlv-  winnowing  fan  k9r\p60pi»Tov  opyavov.     The  line 

KUKhv  7}  (Tvviidtia.  is  preserved  by    Eustathins  ad   Od.  xi.  128. 

*^  Plub.     dc   Is.    ct    Os.     73.    380  d  :    (^uvras  dfiois  idrtpSfipairov  Spyavuv  pipaiv. 

avdpwirovs  Kartirifiirpaarav,  is  Mavfdws  iffrrfpTjic*^  The  variant  form  makes  it  doubly  clear  that  the 

Tv^vufiovs    KaKovvrts,    Koi    tV    ri<ppav   avTlLv  name  was  a  fanciful  oracular  epithet. 
\iKnStvrfi  ^ipivi^ov  KoX  hiiffittipov. 
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of  an  oracle,  is  obviously  not  one  in  common  use  ;  it  is  too  cumbersome  for 
daily  handling ;  but  none  the  less  the  main  fact  stands  out  clearly  that  it  was 
an  implement  that  could  be  carried  over  the  shoulder,  that  roughly  speaking 
it  looked  like  an  oar,-^  and  hence  that  it  must  be  a  thing  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  cradle-basket. 

There  was  then  a  form  of  winnowing-fan  similar  in  shape  to  an  oar 
and  oracularly  called  a  '  chaff-destroyer.'  What  was  its  ordinary  name  and 
what  do  we  know  of  its  precise  shape  and  method  of  use  ? 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  wiimower  :  Eustatliius  --  in  commenting  on  the 
word  '  chaff-destroyer'  says  that  it  is  a  shovel  (tttvov),  and  he  adds  that  the 
analogy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  the  things  compared  are  also 
called  blade,  tlie  '  oar  is  the  blade  of  the  sea,'  the  '  shovel  the  blade  of  the  dry 
land.'  That  the  'chaff-destroyer'  was  a  shovel  is  also  expressly  stated  by  the 
Venetian  scholiast,-^  who  says  ' dOrfpoXoiyov  (s/')  with  acute  accent  on  the  last 
syllable;  it  means  the  shovel  (tttvov).' 

TliL'  '  chaff-destroyer  '  then  is  a  form  of  shovel.  Of  the  use  of  the  shovel 
(tttvov)  hi  winnowing  we  learn  more  from  another  Homeric  passage.  Hector 
lets  tly  an  arrow  against  Menelaos,  it  strikes  his  corslet  and  rebounds  : 

0)9  h'  OT   (iTTo  TrXaTe'o?  TTTVu(f)iv  /J,ey(iXy]v  kut   uXojyjv 
6pco(TKwaiv  Kva/jLOi  /J-eXavo^poe^  i)  epe/3cvdoL 
TTVOifj  VTTO  Xiyvpfj  Kill  XiK/J,rjTf]po^  ipcofj.-* 

Here  clearly  the  shovel  (tttvoi')  is  used  to  toss  up  the  grain  against  the 
wind  ;  the  wind  is  the  natural  winnower  and  man  helps  it  by  exposing  the 
mixed  seeds  and  husks  for  the  wind  to  sift.  It  is  a  process  wholly  unlike 
that  described  in  relation  to  the  winuow-basket  {Xlkvov).  This  comes  out 
yet  more  clearly  in  another  Homeric  simile  : 

&)?  B'  avefio<i  a^vwi  (J3opeei  iepa<i  kut   aXwri? 

avhpoiv  XiKjioyvTwv,  6t€  t€  ^avO)}  A7]fn']Tr)p 

Kplvr]  eTreiyofxevoov  avefiwv  Kapwov  re  Kol  a^va<i.-^ 

Here  the  winnowing  instrument,  the  tttvov  or  shovel,  is  not  mentioned 

-'  An  oar  or  iiulJev  :  the  Cheek  (pfT/j.6s,  Latin  "*  Honi.  II.  xiii.  588.     Fliist.  ad  loc.  tttvov  bi 

/■C;/>«s,  our  nulder  all  oame  fi'oni  tlie  same  root.  ou   5i'    ov   yrji'   avapp'nrTovcnv    aWa  A(«/ir/Ti«oD 

Oar  and  rudder  seem  at  first  not  to  have  hecn  avaffaWovros   to.   i)\o7)^iiva   rov   Koi   tls  tvttov 

clearly  distinguished.    See  Hchvsidi-v  Real-lexicon  ^(TXTj/uaTio-fieVoi/xf/'^sSoKTuAtD;'.  ..  Sth  rfi  (ktov 

s.v.     '  Rudern.'     Odysseus    with    the    oar    or  ^aaiXiKov  QwpaKos  a.TTow\avr]ff€t  rov  o'iarov  tjtis 

rudder  is  represented  on  two  gems  :  see  my  ^/t/^As  Kara,   tjjc    ««   ttjj  x<'P^s  toC  'EAeVou  UnpaKTov 

of  the  Odyssey  PI.  30  a  and  b.  awhiavof'nai  BoKiiv,  S6^oi  &r  6  toitjttjs  fxvKrripl- 

—  Kust.  ad  Od.  xi.  128,  1676.  41'  a.Qrip-r)\oiy6v,  ^av  (ij  -Jioy  airh  ^vKlvrjs  Kal  dfidivvfius  \fyofj.ivr\s 

'6  iffTtiTTvov,  \iKti.r)T-i)piov  rh  ruiv  adipwv  oXo6p(v-  X«'P^s  *'«')  a(pnij.tvov  toC  fi(\ovs,  k.t.A.     St'liol. 

TiKoy.  Veil.  I'd  lor.  iTrv6(piv\.    trrvov,  -ktvov  Sf   ianv  iv 

Schol.    Yen.    ad    <)d.    xi.    128     adripoKoiyhv  <f  to    7}\or]fi(i'a    ytuv-rifiara    afaBdWovcrt    X<»pl- 

o^vt6vu)S-  drjKol  Si  rh  trrvov.      Tlie  scli(jliast  goes  (ovrfs  rov  dxvpov  .  .  .  rii/fs  to  /j-fv  aibripa.  itrva, 

1)11  Oi  it  vtuirtpot  ro  Kivrjrpov  TJji  adtpas   otourat.  ra  St  l,v\iva  Kal  rp6nov  X*'P05  fx""''''^  "^^  Kal  r^v 

I    do   not  know  exactly   wliat   lie   means   by  a  yriv  fi(ra^a\Kov(n   Kal  rovs  i-araxvas  h.vappl-n- 

Kivrtrpov,  it  must  be  some  instrument  lor  shak-  rovat  flpiVa«aj  <pa(Ti.     Uapa  It  'ArrtKois  rrrva. 

ing  the   grain.     Possibly  oi  vtiirtpoi  coiiliised  -'  //.  v.  4;»9.     No  .scholia  on  this  passage  arc 

the  liknon-basket  with  tlie  shovel.  extant. 
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but  the  process  is  clear.  The  orain  is  tossed  up,  e.\j)(»setl  to  the  air  and  wind 
as  the  hay  is  with  u.s  in  ha}inakin<f ;  the  wind  carries  the  chatt'  to  a  distance 
and  the  heavier  grain  i'alls  short  in  a  i,'rowing  heap.-''' 

The  scholia  on  Iliad  xiii.  0.S8  are  instructive,  if  at  first  sight  somewhat 
startling.  Eustathius  alter  praising  the  apposite  elegance  of  the  simile 
proceeds  to  explain  tttvuv.  '  It  is  not  the  kiml  (of  shovel)  with  which  they 
throw  up  earth  but  a  winnowing  sort  for  casting  up  threshed  grain,  and  is 
shaped  in  the  form  of  the  lingers  of  a  hand.  .  .  .  Hence  the  poet  seems  to  be 
sniffing  at  the  glancing  of  the  arrow  from  the  king's  corslet,  conceived  as 
im})orting  the  ineffective  discharge  from  the  hand  of  Helenos,  as  though  the 
shaft  were  sent  at  random  from  a  wooden  liand  that  bore  the  like  name.' 

Eustathius,  it  is  c[uite  clear,  holds  that  \.\\q -ptjjon  is  in  shape  like  a  hand, 
though  in  his  desire  to  emphasize  the  hand  he  confuses  the  metaphor. 
Homer  is  thinking  of  the  swift  vain  glancing  of  the  arrow  from  the  corslet ; 
he  says  and  cares  nothing  for  the  shape  of  the 
thing  from  which  it  glances ;  but  the  over-subtlety 
of  Eustathius  is  of  great  use  to  us,  as  it  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  he  believed  the  'j^tyon  to  be  hand- 
shaped. 

The  Venetian  scholiast  confirms  Eustathius, 
and  adds  a  useful  clue.  He  says  a  'ptijon  is  '  that 
in  which  they  threw  up  products  of  the  threshing 
floor,  clearing  them  from  chaff.'  So  far  we  should 
think  that  by  a  iitjjon  was  meant  an  ordinary 
shovel  in  which  the  grain  was  thrown.  But  his 
next  remark  shows  that  the  iv,  in,  means  rather 
by  than  strictly  in.  '  Some  call  those  made  of 
iron  jjtya,  but  those  made  of  wood  and  having  the 
shape  of  a  hand  and  with  which  they  turn  over 
earth ^"^  and  throw  up  stalks  of  grain  they  call 
thrinakes.     But  in  Attica  they  are  called  ptya.' 

Ordinary  implements  were  in  Homer's  days 
not  made  of  iron,  so  we  may  dismiss  the  iron  tttvov 
from  the  question.  A  thrinax,  i.e.  a  trident,  or 
thing  with  three  prongs,  has  some  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  but  a  thrinax  as 
we  understand  it,  i.e.  a  three-pronged  fork,  does 

not  commend  itself  as  the  ideal  winnower.  Excellent  for  haymaking,  it 
would  obviously  allow  mixed  chaff'  and  grain  to  slip  through  before  it  was 
tossed  again.st  the  wind. 


E  i5<"  »w 


ni{\',\',' 


CkETAN    BvpvaKt. 


-'*  The  process  is  very  dearly  exiilniiicil  in 
Xeiioiphon's  Oeconomirv.a  wiii,  but  Xonoplioii 
does  not  name  the  imiilciiioiit  used. 

'■'"'  IXv.  Bosaiiquet  iioints  out  tliat  tlic  words 
of  tlie  Venetian  s<  hoi  last  must  have  ,i,'ot  mis- 
jilaced  ;  \\\h  oTs  t^v  y^v  fxtra^iWovai  eorresjioiids 


to  the  5»'  0X1  y^v  ayappiirrovct  and  must  have 
belonged  to  <nST)pa.  To  this  day  in  Crcece  tttvu 
{i.e.  ipTvap:a)  are  used  only  for  moving  earth 
already  dug  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
spade  driven  in  with  the  foot. 
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Huppily  the  difficulty,  wliicli  from  classic'il  evidence  alone  wouhi  be 
well-nigh  insuperable,  is  instantly  solved  by  the  witness  of  the  wiiniowing 
implement  in  use  to-day  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  in  Greece.  In  Fig.  i)  we 
iiave  a  tJiruucc,  and  a  glanc-e  at  the  illustration  will  show  that  it  is  neither 
fork  nor  shovel,  but  an  ingenious  blend  of  both.  The  .specimen"-*"'  from  which 
the  drawing  is  made  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bosani[uet  at  Khandra,  and  is  now 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Bosan((uet  kindly  tells  me 
the  name  by  which  the  instrument  is  now  called  was  written  down  for  him 
by  his  Greek  foreman,  who  spells  ]>honetically,  as  dvpvuKi.  As  pronounced 
by  the  Greek  OupvuKi  is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  OipvuKi  which  is 
therefore  probably  the  form  that  would  be  given  by  the  educated.  dipvuKi  is 
of  course  dtpvi'iKiov,  the  diminutive  of  dlpva^  —  Oplva^.  The  fondness  of 
modern  Greek  for  diminutives  is  well  known.  The  operation  in  which  the 
dvpvaKL  is  used  is  known  as  \i-)(^uicrfxa  not  XiKvicr/xa.  I  asked  Mr.  BosanquQt 
to  ascertain  whether  the  dipvuKi  was  ever  called  a  tttvov,  and  he  writes  '  It 
might  be  called  <f)Tvupi  very  easily,  that  being  the  common  word  for  a  sliovel. 
I  induced  the  Cretan  to  explain  the  shape  of  dipvuKi  thus,  '  elve  w?  elSo? 
(f>TvdpL '  '  it  is  something  like  a  shovel.'  -^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  dvpvuKt  of  Crete  is  falsely  so-called,  as 
it  lias  five,  not  three,  prongs.  An  old  gloss^**  tells  us  that  the  same  laxity 
in  terminology  prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Oplva^.  The  Oplva^ 
was  strictly  of  comse  the  tiident,  as  of  Poseidon,  but  it  was  also  '  an  agri- 
cultural implement  also  called  a  likmiteridn,  since  it  was  trident-shaped 
and  as  it  were  three-nailed,  or,'  the  gloss  adds  significantly,  '  it  was  a  corn 
shovel,  with  teeth,  and  was  also  called  five-fingered :  the  which  is  a 
likmeterion.'  Wooden  trincdcs,  a,  writer  in  the  Anthology '^^  says,  are  the 
'  hands  of  field  labourers,'  and  the  five-prongeil  tlirinax  or  trina.c  would 
of  course  present  the  closest  analogy. 

In  fact  so  well  established  was  the  five-pronged  form  of  the  winnowing 
implement  that  Eustathius  uses  it  as  an  illustration  to  explain  other  five- 
pronged  instruments.     Thus  in  commenting  on  the  passage   in   the  Iliad  ^'^ 

''"'  Now  in  the  Anthio|iol()gical  Deipaitineiit  of  vSuvrai   irivTf  h   Ka\  \iyovai  irfVTtSaKTv\ov,    8 

the  Fitzwilliam  Mu.seiuii.     My  grateful  thanks  i^n  AtK/j.rjTripiou.     Hesychius  dcfuKs  dptva^  as 

are   due    to   the   Director,   Biion   Aiiatole  von  irrvov  (rirov  fi  rpiatva.     The  .scholiast  on  Xiean- 

Hiigcl,  for  his  kind  pcrinission  to  jiublish  the  dros    Thcriahi   114  says  :  Optva^-  yfcupyiKSv  ti 

6upvi.Ki  and  to  Miss  Edith  Cnun  for  the  accur-  ian    <rKfvot    ?X'"'    Tp*?!    i^oxo-s    kuI    aK6\oira% 

a.ii  drawing  rejiroduced  in  Fig.  9.  awoj^u/it^tVoj  ^  toj  arix^"'^  rpifiovat  kui  Kikhuiti 

'^  Since  tlie  above  was  written  Mr.  ISosauquet  koI  arraxvpiC'"^'^^- 

kindly  tells  nie  that  not  only  in  Crete  l)Ut  quite  '^  Anth.  I'al.  vi.  104 

recently  he  lias  seen  at  Sicyon  the  jirocess  of  ical  rpiVoxas  {uAiVai  x«'P«"  ipotjpoir6v(iii'. 

winnowing  with  the  BupydKi.     The  forks  there  Such   a    '   fan'    .Mr.    Bernard    Darwin    kindly 

used    were    of    two    types  :    tlie    home-made,  reminds  me,  jioints  a  comparison  in  the  '  Arabian 

usually   3-]ironged,  cut  from  a  tree  with  twigs  Nights.'     In  the   'Story  of  the  Second   Royal 

in  that  form,  and  the  shop-made,    usually   a  Mendicant,' Jarjareesapi)ear3  '  in  a  most  hideous 

4-pronged    spade,    and    very    'hand-like,'   cut  shape  with  hands  like  winnowing  forks.' 

from  a  plank.  *"  I!,   i.    463  vtoi  8i  trap'  avrhv  txov  irt/xwd- 

'^'  Cyr.  gl.   Find.  171  Bpiva^-  (tkivus  ytupyiKhv  0o\a  x'P"''"'.      Eustath.  ad  loc.  ^a<Tlv  o«  iraKaiol 

t   Kol    \ty*Tai    Aix^iTjT^piov    ivftSrj   TpiaivotiUjs  ws    o'l    yuJv    &\\ot    rpialf     tittipov    6$tKoh,    ot 

icTTi  Kol  oloftl  Tpi6vu^.    f)   irrvov  toC    a'nou   txov  \iyoiVTo    hv     rpiwSo\a-     fx6voi     St     ol     Ki/juatoi, 
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when  at  a  banquet  fulluwiiig  after  sacrifice  Homer  says  :  'And  by  liis  side 
the  young  men  were  holding  tive-pronged  forks';  lie  says:  'according  to 
the  ancients  other  people  usetl  three  prongs  for  spitting  which  might  be; 
called  triohold.  The  f'ninaeans  alone  who  were  of  yl'^olic  race  used  pcmpo- 
hohi ;  the  word  pempobolon  is  /Kolic  like  the  usage  ....  and  this  pcmpobolon 
in  use  among  the  Cumaeans  resembles  the  fingers  of  a  winnowing  shovel 
or  the  teeth  of  a  trident.' 

The  Cretan  dvpvuKL  looks  to  our  modern  eyes  like  a  s])a<le.  But 
the  spade,  familiar  though  it  is  to  us,  is  not,  it  would  seem,  a  very  primitive 
implement.  A  wooden  spade  will  not  penetrate  hard  earth.  Until 
iron  comes  into  general  use,  and  even  after  with  a  people  who"  work  unshod, 
the  ordinary  method  of  digging  is  to  break  up  the  earth  with  a  pick  and 
then  if  need  be  shovel  it  away  with  a  shovel.  Our  wooden  spade  is  a  com- 
bination of  pick  and  shovel  in  one,  but  a  wooden  spade  like  the  Cretan 
dvpvaKv  is  a  shovel  only,  of  no  possible  use  for  digging.  For  winnowing, 
however,  it  is  an  admirable  in.strument ;  the  prongs  help  to  penetrate  into 
and  pick  up  the  mixed  mass  of  stalks  and  grain,  and  the  broad  curved 
surface  is  an  excellent  shovel. 

It  is  then  I  think  abundantly  clear  that  Eustathius  believed  the 
ptyon  of  Homer  to  be  an  instrument  with  either  three  or  five  prongs,  ai;id 
that  this  instrument  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  Cretan  OvpvuKt. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  trident  with  the  sea  that  it  is 
a  mental  effort  to  transport  it  inland,  Hesychius^^  knew  of  the  two 
uses ;  he  defines  thrinax  as  '  the  ftyon  of  grain  or  the  trident.'  Whether 
the  actual  implement  confused  by  the  landsman  with  an  oar  had  teeth  ^- 
like  the  Cretan  dvppuKi  or  was  a  simpler  form  of  slioveP^  with  a  long 
handle,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine,  nor  is  it  for  the  present 
discussion  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  liknon  was  'set  up'  in  the  service  of  Athena 
goddess  of  tilth.  The  ^>i!?/oji  in  like  fashion  was  erected  at  harvest 
festivals,  perhaps  in  token  that  the  work  was  ended. ^^*     Theocritus  at  the 


KloXiKhv  8i  olroi  tdvos,  ■n*nitw^6Kois  ixpSivro.  paring  the  implements  on  the  vawe  with  the 

toTi  if  f)  rod  ir(fi-irwti6\ov  A^{is  A/oAi/c^,  Koflck  Palestine    winnow-fork    figured    by    Hastings 

Ka\  T)  xpvfftt  .  .  .  foiKt  5*  rh  irapa  to7!  Ku^oioit  (Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  Agriculture)  I  believe 

rovro   irffiwaiBoKov  taKrv\ois  irrvov  \iK^r)7iKov  Mr.  Bosanquet's  conjecture  to  be  correct.     In 

^  ohovai  rpiaivris.  ■  this  case  the  supi>osed  '  axei '  tied  to  the  '  win- 

^'  Hesych.  s.v.  dplva^-  irrvov  airov  fi  rpiaiva.  now-forks'  must   be   some   form  of  sickle.     I 

In  the  Attic  dialect  tlie  irrvov  was  called  rriov.  propose  to  return  to  this  question  at  a  later 

See  Eustath.  ad  11.  xiii.  588,  948.  19.  date,   after   examining    extant   forms   of    pre- 

"  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosan-  historic  sickles, 

qaet  {J.H.S.    1D02,   p.   389)  that  the   trident  ^^  A  shovel  with  leaf-shaped  blade  and  long 

implements  carried  by  the  procession  of  men  in  handle  is,  Prof.  Ridgeway  kindly  tells  me,  still 

the  remarkable  steatite    vase   found  at  Hagia  to  be  seen  in  Ireland.     A  similar  instrument  is 

Triada  near  Phaestos   are    BvpviKia,    and  that  held  over  the  shoulder  of  the  winnower  in  one 

the  whole  scene  depicted  is  a  Harvest  Home.  of  the  panels  that  decorate  Pisano's  fountain  at 

Sig.  Savignoni  who  published  the  vase  (Moni-  Perugia. 

menti  dci  Lincei,   1903,  Tav.   I)   believes   the  '*»  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Bosan- 

implement  to  be  a  weapon  of  war.     After  com-  quet  has  kindly  sent  me  an  account  of  win- 
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close  of  his  harvest  Idyll,  in  which  the  festival  of  Demeter,  the  Haloa,  has 

been  described,  prays 

a?  e/ct  crcopM 
av0i<i   iyo)  Trd^aifMi,  /xeya  tttvov   a    Be  yeXd^at, 
Bpciyfiara   kuI   /j^uKCOvaf   iv   dfX(f>0TepataLP    exoicra.^^ 

Here  the  word  usually  rendered  '  fan  '  is  tttvov.  The  verb  used  for  the 
«)peration  of  fixing  or  planting  it  is  Tn^yvvfjn  ;  the  word  used  for  setting 
up  the  lil-non  was  it  will  be  remembered  lardvai.  The  scholiast  explains  : 
'  when  they  winnow  and  heap  the  grain  up,  they  plant  the  p^IyoH  in  the 
middle,  and  deposit  the  thrinax.  The  reason  he  (Sophocles)  explains  in  the 
Triptolemus.'  The  verb  TrrjywfiL  it  will  be  remembered  was  used  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  oar  of  Odysseus. 

The  liknon,  it  has  been  seen,  was  made  of  wicker-work,  the  ptyon 
of  wood,  and  later  of  iron.     In  a  fragment  of  the  Proteus  of  ^-Eschylus  some 

one  tells  of 

%iTOVfiivT]V  Bv(TTt]vov  ddXcav  (f)dj3a, 
fieauKTa  irXevpa  7rpo<;  Trruot?  veTrXey/xevijv.'^'^ 

The  lihion  would  be  no  danger  even  to  a  dove,  but  a  bird  rashly  feeding 
might  easily  be  caught  and  crippled  by  such  an  instrument  as  the  Cretan 
OvpvaKi. 

The  thrinax  we  may  then  take  it  was  a  form  of  ptjjon ;  but  all  forms  of 
the  ptymi  were  assuredly  not  thrinakes.  The  word  pti/on  ^^  could  be  used  of 
any  instrument  used  to  '  throw  off,'  to  cast  away  impurities.  The  root  oi  'pfyon 
is  probably  onomatopoeic  like  our  '  spit.'  The  shovel-shape  was  a  convenient 
form  for  this  purpose.  But  the  shovel,  though  it  took  its  name  from  this 
function  of  '  throwing  off,"  had  other  uses.     It  was  used  as  a  grain  measure. 

nowing  as  it  takes  place  to-day  in  Teneriffe.  liis  task  with  the  prongless  spade  {-rriov)  the 

Tlie    account,    vouched  :  for   by    Mr.    Holford  icinnoiccr  plants  it  in  th^  centre  of  tlu  luap  of 

Bosanquet,    F.R.S.,    is  of  special    interest   as  grain  as  a  sign  that  his  task  is  done.     About 

showing  that  the  planting  of  the  ptT/on  is  a  this  time  or  a  little  earlier  the  women  set  to 

custom  still  maintained  in  modern  times  and  work  on  the  mixture  of  the  grain  and  chatF 

also  because  in  Teneriffe,  it  appears,  three  forms  which    lies     beside     the    main     heap.     They 

of  winnowing  implements  substantially  idijnti-  winnow  the  dregs  of  the  threshing-floor  in  a 

cal  with  the  dpTva^  tlie  ittvov  and  the  \ikvov  are  basket  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 

still   employed.     The   process   is   described  as  KiKvov  except  that  it  .has  no  open  side.     The 

follows.     1.  Threshing  takes  place  on  a  circular  worker  gives  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  contents 

floor  partly  by  hoofs  of  freshly  shod  ponies  or  and  as  they  move  round  and  round  the  differ- 

of  oxen,  partly  by  a  sledge  studded  with  sharp  cncc  of  weight  separates  the  chaff,  etc.,  which 

stones — the  straw  is  t-unicd  over  with  a  wooden  are  then  tlirown  out  by  the  hand. 

Zprowjed  fork   ciU  from   twigs  in  thxd  form.  ^  Theocr.  Id.   vii.  155.     Schol.    3toc  Si  Ai«c- 

2.    Winnoiriyig  is  performed  with  a  prongless  fiuvrai   icol    aa>p(vo>ai    rhv    Truphv    Kara    fniaov 

wooden  spade.     Thus  where  the  Greek  has  one  itriyvvovak  rh  tttvou  kuI  ttiv  OptyaKrjv  KwriOfpro. 

implement,     tlie     Opiva^,    the     inhabitant     of  Tifv  5*  alriav  tlrtfv  iK  TpnrroKtptov. 

Teneriffe  has  two,  the  prongless  iTTuov  for  actual  ^'  Aescii. //■(/.  194  (ap.  Atlien.  ix.  394(7). 

winnowing  and  the  true  0p7va^  for  turning  over  ^®  Etym.  Mag.  s.v.  irrvov.   wapa  rod  tttuoi,  rh 

and  heaping  together  the  masses  of  straw  and  airoirrvov  kuI  airopplvrov  rwv  Kapwwv  to  &xvpa. 

grain   over   which    the   sledge  or    the    line   of  rh  Si  nrvu  (rrmalvfi  rh  airopplirrtiv  koI  iK^a\- 

horses  go  round   and  round.     3.  On  finishing  Kfiv,  ivStv  koi  rh  awowTvw. 
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Hesycliius '"  in  cxplniniug  tlie  woid  (/iji/i/a/t  s.iys  :  llic  ( 'yprians  j^'ivc  this  name 
to  a  lui'a.suie,  others  say  it.  is  halt"  a  niedininus.  Obviously  the  Cyprian 
measure  was  twice  the  contents  of  a  st;uitlar<l  j'fi/<"i,  a  scoop  or  shovel; 
whereas  a  t/iriiiux  could  never  have  been  useil  as  a  measure. 

The  two  instruments  thriaa.':  and  iili/nn  arc  separately  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  agricidtural  implements  in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian.-*^  The  'jitoion, 
obviously  the  same  as  the  earliest  form  ]>///(ut,  costs  12  denarii,  the  thriiui' 
only  8.  iJotli  prices  are  so  low  that  presumably  l)otli  imjilements  were  of 
woud.^" 

Bearing  in  mind  that  tile  ptjidn  is  a  scoop  or  shovel  like  its  moilern 
descendant  the  (prvtipi,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  how  it  might  be  confused  by 
lexicograi)hers  with  the  lilno7i-hi\iikvt.  The  lU^nuii  indeed,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Eti/mo/oi/iri'iio  Mucjunm,  was  called  a  pft/ttrion,*''  i.r.  a  small  j)tt/un.  '  The 
ancients,'  the  lexicograj)her  adds,  '  made  the  sons  of  their  house  sleep  in 
/if //((rid  for  the  sake  of  fertility.'  The  wooden  corn-scooj),  like  the  wicker 
wimiowing  basket,  would  be  (piite  suitable  for  a  cradle. 

Altliough  the  liknoii  might  easily  be  called  'i>f//(trioii  from  its  shovel-shape, 
the  cardinal  distinction  between  the  processes  of  winnowing  by  the  two 
im])Iements,  the  ULnon  and  thej^f i/on,  remains.  With  :\  jifi/'ni  you  throw  grain 
and  chaff  together  into  the  air  and  the}-  are  se])arateil  either  by  the  wind  or 
by  their  own  specific  gravity.  With  a /<7/a>?i  you  shake  ;he  mi.xture  in  the 
vessel  itself;  the  chatif  gradually  esca})es  but  the  grain  remains  in  tlie  lilnon. 
The  processes  have  nothing  in  common  exce()t  that  they  l)oth  seem  to  purify 
corn.  The  operation  o\  tlinnving  the  grain  is  naturally  best  performetl  with  a 
long-handled  implement  like  the  thrinax,  the  operation  of  shaking  it  needs 
either  two  handles  or  none  at  all.  As  regards  the  advaniages  of  the  two 
processes  it  is  clear  that  the  thruiriuf/  of  the  grain  is  a  more  rough  and  ready, 
and  much  more  rapid  process,  the  shaking  operation  is  tedious  but  thorough. 
If  stalks  have  been  left  with  the  grain,  the  throwing  operation  is  the  only  one 
practicable. 

Besides  these  two  methods  of  winnowing,  the  throwing  and  the  shaking- 
carried  on  respectively  with  the  jdi/on  and  the  lilnon,  there  renuiins  a  third 


•*"  Hcsj'cli.  s.r,  hiirrvov.  Kvwpioi  fXfTpov.  ol  Si 
rh  rnj-iixtiiixvov.  In  late  Latin  vanniis  is  also  a 
ineasme  ;  sue  Ducauf;!;  s.v. 

^'8  J.KS.  xi.  1890  I).  309.  In  the  Edict  the 
woid  ATjAtijSpo  is  given  as  the  equivalent  ol" 
'jTToioj'.'  Ari\dPpa  is  obviously  the  Latin 
dolabra.  This  looks  as  if  the  ttroiov  of  the 
inscription  were  more  like  the  Oplva^  than  an 
onliiiary  scoop  ;  but  clearly  the  two  nre  distin- 
giiished. 

■'''  In  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v. 
AijricHliitre,  two  instrujnents  are  figured  and 
said  to  be  in  use  in  Syria,  which  corresiiond 
very  closely  to  the  irrvov  and  dpiva^.  One  of 
them  is  a  fork  with  four  prongs,  the  other  a 
shovel  with  a  long  handle.     These  two  instrn- 


nicnts  are  said  to  correspond  to  the  two  Hebrew 
words  translated,  in  our  version  of  tlie  Bible  by 
Ian  and  shovel ;  Isaiah  xxx.  24,  'clean  provender 
which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the  shovel  and 
with  the  fan.'  Unfortunately  the  Dictionary 
does  not  state  any  facts  as  to  the  provenance  of 
the  implements  figured.  Vogelstein,  Land^- 
irirlhschofl  in  Palcslin,  p.  68,  states  that  in 
Palestine  a  fork  w  ith  three  jirongs  is  used  for 
a  jireliminary  .single  tossing,  then  a  fork  with 
seven  jirongs,  and  then  a  still  finer  imjilcment ; 
the  final  purification  is  etlected  by  a  sieve  as  in 
modern  (Jieecc. 

■"'  Etym.  Mag.  tiUKvov  vi^ixaivur'bitTvi.piov .  .  . 
KOI  yap  ol  apx"*^"'  ^•'  toTj  irrvapiois  ittoiovv  rout 
olKtioui  v'lovs  KaBtvifiv,  5ia  rh  iroXvyovov. 
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method,  that  of  cleansing  through  a  sieve,  i.e.  a  vessel  the  bottom  of  which 
is  pierced  by  holes.  Servius,  it  will  be  remembered,  defined  the  likiioK  as  a 
cribi'um  areale,  a  '  sieve  of  the  threshing  Hoor.'  In  the  Edict  of  Diocletian 
already  referred  to  (p.  307)  there  is  a  separate  heading  '  concerning  sieves.' 
Sieves  are  regarded  as  (juite  distinct  from  the  ' ptoio^i'  and  '  tkrinax.'  Among 
the  various  sieves  one  is  called  'a  sieve  of  the  threshing  Hoor  made  of  hi(k',' 
and  we  learn  to  our  surprise  that  it  cost  250  denarii.  The  passing  through  a 
sieve  was  of  course  a  more  delicate  process  than  the  tossing  up  with  the 
ptyon.  Mr.  Bosanquet  kindly  tells  me  that  in  Greece  to-day,  after  the  mixed 
grain  and  chaff  has  been  winnowed  by  the  men  with  the  OvpvaKi,  the  women 
further  cleanse  it  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve.  The  sieve  appears  to  be  a 
very  peculiar  implement.  In  the  stone-age  pierced  jars  were  used  for 
sifting.  The  bottom  of  the  sieve  of  modern  Greece  is  not  infrequently  a 
pierced  petroleum  tin.  The  I'osldnon  or  round  sieve  is,  Mr.  Bosan([uet  says 
in  use  in  every  modern  cottage  and — an  interesting  point — it  is  used  as  a 
vessel  for  carrying  as  well  as  for  sifting.  At  a  modern  Greek  inn  the  feed 
of  oats  for  your  horse  is  often  brought  and  rattled  about  before  you  in  a 
koslcinon  to  show  that  it  is  all  good  grain,  no  chaff;  whereas,  as  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet reminds  me,  in  an  English  stable  corn  is  brought  from  the  bin  to  the 
manger  in  a  wooden  tray  with  sloping  sides  open  at  one  end,  a  vessel  oddly 
like  a  liknon.  A  '  fan '  of  this  tray-shape  is,  Dr.  Haddon  kindly  tells  me, 
used  for  winnowing  by  the  agricultural  peoples  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago. 

The  real  distinction  between  liknon  arid  sieve,  a  distinction  overlooked 
by  Servius,  js  that  the  liknon  is  open  at  one  side.  This  is  an  impossible 
shape  for  a  sieve,  as  the  grain  when  rattled  would  fly  out,  but  it  is  clear  that 
either  could  be  used  to  carry  firstfruits.     Hence  the  confusion  of  Servius, 

The  modern  Greek  uses  then  the  OvpvuKi,  a  special  form  pi  ptyon,  to  throw 
his  grain  ;  he  uses  also  the  koslcinon  to  cleanse  it  more  completely.  Of  the  use 
of  the  liknon,  Mr.  Bosanquet  again  kindly  tells  me,  he  can  find  no  trace.  It  is 
indeed  rare  to  find  all  three  varieties  of  winnowing  implements  iii  use  in 
one  country.  The  only  country  known  to  me  in  which  all  three  exist, 
though  in  different  districts,  is  Finland.^^ 

For  more  convenient  comparison  the  winnowing  implements  of  Finland 
are  collected  together  in  one  illustration  (Fig.  10). 

In  the  right  hand  bottom  corner  of  Fig.  10  is  the  wiimow  shovel  used 
throughout  Finland  for  the  preliminary  tossing  of  the  grain.  The  shovel 
here  figured  is  of  wood  ;  its  blade  is  28  cm.  long,  its  handle  14  cm.  The 
shovel  was  in  use  in  the  province  of  Savolak  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Institute  at  Mustiala. 

The  sieve  immediately  above  the  shovel  is  from  the  parish  of  Jorvis 
also  in  the  province  of  Savolak.     After  the  grain  has  been  tossed  and  piled 


*^  The  particulars  as  to  Finnish  methods  of  make  use  of  them.  Three  of  the  illustrations 
winnowing  and  the  drawings  reproduced  iu  are  figured  in  Prof.  Groteufelt's  book  on  Fin- 
Fig.  10  were  sent  to  Mr.  Darwin  by  Ptof.  nisli  primitive  metliods  of  agriculture :  Det 
Grotenfelt,    who   mo.st    kindly   allows    nie    to  'primitiva  Yordbriikcts  Mctodcr  i  Finland. 
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in  a  lioap,  a  woman  takes  a  sieve,  places  herself  in  the  doorway,  where  there 
is  a  considerable  draught,  and  shakes  the  sieve  with  some  violence.  The 
seeds  of  weeds,  etc.,  fall  through  the  sieve  and  tlie  dust  is  blown  away. 
Pieces  of  stalk,  husks,  lumps  of  earth  and  the  like  collect  on  the  top  of  the 
grain,  and  the  woman  picks  tluMU  off. 

In  West  Finland  this  secondary  purification  is  performed  not  by  a  sieve 
but  by  the  vessel  reproduced  at  the  top  of  Fig.  10,  obviously  the  same  in 
form  as  the  Greek  liJnion.  The  specimen  here  figured  came  from  the  parish  of 
Sibbo  in  the  i)rovince  of  Nyland  and  is  now  in  the  ethnographical  Museum  of 


Fig.  10.— Winnowing  Implements  in  vse  in  Finf.am). 


Helsingfors.  It  is  09  inches  long  by  0*6  broad  by  015  high.  The  bottom 
is  ordinarily  made  of  birch-bark,  and  the  sides  of  aspen.  The  front,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10,  hangs  forward,  the  back  is  vertical.  It  is  furnished  with  handles 
at  the  side  like  the  liknon.  A  woman  takes  the  vessel,  fills  it  with  grain, 
and  shakes  it;  the  dust  :8  blown  away,  and  bits  of  straw  and  husks,  etc., 
slide  off  over  the  front  edge.  In  some  parishes  the  grain  is  emptied  from 
this  vessel  into  a  sieve,  to  be  purified. 

Here  it  is  seen  very  clearly  that  for  sieve  and  liknon  alike  the  operation 
is  one  of  shaking,  but  the  method  of  escape  of  the  impurities  is  different. 

These  Finnish  methods  of  winnowing,  combining  as  they  do  all  three 
implements,  the  ptyon  or  shovel,  the  liknon  or  basket,  the  koskinon  or  sieve, 
enable  us  to  understand  the  confusion  of  all  three  by  the  lexicographers  ;  and 
Suidas  is  no  longer  obscure,  though  certainly  inaccurate,  when  he  says  : 

Liknon,  a  koskinon  or  a  ph/on. 
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All  three  are  different  forms  of  an  implement  for  one  purpose,  i.e. 
winnowing. 

Fortified  by  a  fairly  complete  anderstanding  of  the  form  and  use  of  the 
liknon  we  are  able  to  return  to  Servius  and  the  vannus.  The  Latins  had 
like  the  Greeks  three  main  different  forms  of  winnower,  and  these  were  the 
ventilahrnm,  the  equivalent  of  the  ptyon  or  spade-shovel ;  the  vannus,  the 
equivalent  of  the  lilnon  or  basket-winnower;  and  the  cribntin,  the  equivalent 
of  the  'koslcinon  or  sieve. 

About  the  cribriun,^'-  the  discerner  or  sieve,  there  is  no  difhculty.  As  to 
the  first  and  second,  the  vannus  and  ventUahrum,  a  word  must  be  said. 

First,  the  vonnvs  and  the  VP.ntUahrnm  are  distinguished  by  Latin  writers 
as  separate  implements.  Varro  ^'^  in  his  discussion  of  agricultural  matters 
writes  of  the  process  of  winnowing  thus  :  '  the  ears  having  been  threshed,  it 
is  needful  to  throw  tiiem  up  into  the  air  with  valli  or  veniilahra  when  there 
is  a  gentle  wind  ....  This  is  done  that  the  lightest  part  of  them,  that  which 
is  called  chaff,  may  be  fanned  away  beyond  the  threshing  floor,  and  the 
<Train  which  is  heavy  may  come  pure  to  the  basket.'  The  word  vallns  is  of 
course  vannulus,  the  diminution  of  vannus.  All  that  we  learn  from  this 
passage  of  Varro  is  that  there  were  two  implements,  the  vallns  or  vannulus 
and  the  vcntilahruia.  Elsewhere  he  says  valli  were  made  of  wicker-work.^* 
Columella  is  more  explicit.  After  stating  that  the  west  wind  is  the  best  for 
Avinnowing  he  adds  that  to  wait  for  that  wind  is  the  sign  of  a  slothful 
husbandman,  and  concludes  :  '  If  for  several  days  the  wind  be  low  in  all 
(juarters  let  the  corn  be  cleaned  by  vans,  lest  after  an  ominous  calm  a  furious 
storm  destroy  the  Ijibours  of  the  whole  year.'  ^^  Here  clearly  the  vannus  is  the 
implement  to  be  used  when  there  is  no  wind,  the  ventilahrum,  as  indeed  its 
name  would  suggest,  is  the  implement  for  utilizing  the  wind,  i.e.  a  jfiyon  or 
thrinax.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  liknon  is  independent  of  the  wind, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Servius  is  right  in  his  identification 
of  liknon  and  vannus. 

Throughout  the  present  discussion,  especially  in  translating  quotations 
from  poets,  the  word  '  fan '  has  been  freely  used.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
enquire  what  precisely  is  meant  in  English  by  a  '  fan.' 


*^  Tlie  word  cribrum,    ,^'skar,  kar,   means  of  perfoiated. 
course  nothing  but  'divider,'  'separator';  and  <=*  Varr.   R.Ii.   i.    52.   2.  iis  (se.   spicis)  tritis, 

similaily  the  Greek  kSokivov,  koctki-vo-v  is  only  oportet  e  terra  subjactari  vallis  aut  veiitilabris, 

a    reduplicated  form  of    ^^sak,  ska,   to  divide,  cum    ventus    spiral    lenis.     Ita    fit,    ut   qviod 

to    separate.     Hence    a    liknon     might     ety-  levissimum    est    in    eo    atque   appeilalur  acus 

niologically  be  called  a  koskinon,  since  both  are  evannatur    foras   extra   arcain,    ac    frunientuin 

dividers.     But   the  Latin  cribruiii   an<l  Greek  (piod  est  ponderosum  purum  veiiiat  ad  coibem. 
KooKivov    were   early   specialized   off    to    mean  ^'  Varro  R.ll.  i.  23.  5.  valli  ex  viminibus., 

implements  that  divided  by  means   of  a  per-  *^  Colum.    ii.    21.    at   si   coniplurilius  diebus 

t'urateil      surface.       Possibly      the     expression  undique   sibilat   aura   vannis   expurgeiitur    ne 

jftJo-xicof  T«Tpij/i«Voj'(  Plato  Gorgias  49}  n)  points  post  nimium  segnitieni  vasta  teinpestas  irrituin 

to  a  time  when  ihc  koftkinon  was  not  necessarily  I'aciat  totius  anni  laboreni. 
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Most  educated  persons  now-a-days,  providetl  they  arc  neither  fanners  nor 
anti(|uaries,  if  asked  what  a  '  fan '  is,  wouUl  answer :  'an  instrument  with 
which  to  cause  wind,  to  ventilate.'  They  would  also,  if  acquainted  with  the 
Bible,  add  tiiat  in  ancient  days  it  was  the  name  ^Hven  to  an  instrument  used 
in  winnowing  :  '  His  fan  is  in  his  hand  and  he  will  throughly  purge  his  floor.'  *'• 
If  they  are  classical  scholars  they  will  without  compunction  translate  XUvov 
and  TTTvovhy  the  same  word  '  fan,'  without  reflecting  that  an  instrument  tliat 
resembles  an  oar  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  a  convenient  cradle  for  a  child. 
The  word  '  fan '  in  English  covers  and  conceals  a  two-fold  ambiguity  ;  it  is  the 
common  name  for  a  ventilator,  with  no  sense  of  winnowing;  it  further  is 
the  name  applied  inditiferently  to  any  and  every  form  of  imijlement  u.sed  in 
winnowing. 

The  German  language  has  two  distinct  words  for  the  two  distinct  win- 
nowing instruments,'*'  and  thus  avoids  much  confusion.  Schicinf/e  or  Urtreidc- 
Sclnoinge  is  the  word  for  the  liknon-basket.  ScJum/cl  or  Worfschavfel  for  the 
•ptyon  or  shovel.  According  to  Dr.  Schmidt,^*^  in  Lithuanian  the  two  proce.'^ses 
are  expressed  by  two  words  near  akin,  but  from  the  beginning  distinct,  nehvpi, 
which  means  to  clean  by  shalinr/,  Wcsha,  to  clean  by  throiving. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  modern  u.se  of  the  word  'fan'  fur  an 
instrument  with  which  to  cause  wind  ;  it  lent  a  metaphor  to  Milton,''''  who 
tells  how  Raphael 

'  Winnows  the  buxom  air.' 

And  again  in  tlie  Endymion  of  Keats 

'  to  fan 
And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 
All  chaff  of  custom.' 

These  passages  are  worth  noting  because  instinctively  each  poet  adds 
the  word  winnow,  as  though  without  it  the  metaphor  might  not  be  clearly 
intelligible ;  the  word  '  fan '  is  passing  away,  at  least  in  literature,  from  the 
domain  of  agriculture. 

In  Fig.  10  we  have  left  unexplained  the  fourth  instrument  on  the  left. 
It  completes  the  series  of  winnowers.  The  specimen  figured  is  in  the 
Ethnological  Museum  at  Helsingfoi-s  and  comes  from  the  parish  of  Sibbo  in 
the  province  of  Nyland.  It  is  not  a  shovel  but  a  '  fan '  in  the  modern 
English  sense,  a  sort  of  hantl-broom  made  of  birch-bark.  In  England  also, 
before  the  introduction  of  winnowing-machines,  a  rude  instrument  made  of 
sacking  stretched  on  a  frame  was  used  to  '  raise  wind,'  and  was  called  a 
Barn-fan. 

It  is  more  important  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  the  word  fan  or,  as  it 
was  often  spelt,  van  was  used  to  denote  a  large  shallow  wicker  basket  with 
handles  used  for  cleaning  corn  by  shaking,  and  practically  the  same  as  the 
basket  in  Fig.  3.     Chaucer  says  of  one  of  his  characters  he  '  strouted   as  a 

**  Matth.    iii.    12.    ol   ri   irrvov  iv    tt)    x*'P'  *^  ScliniiiU,  Sonaiitenthcoric,  p.  108. 

axiToZ.  *'  Miltoi-,  r.  T.  v.  270. 

^"  Schrader,  Real-lexicon,  s. v.   WUrfdn. 
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fanne  large  aritl  brode.'  Trapp'"'  in  liis  coniinentary  on  Psalm  xviii.  S 
(1G54)  says  'chaff  will  get  to  the  top  of  the  Fan  while  good  Corn  lieth  at 
the  bottom.'  This  clearly  shows  that  the  process  of  winnowing  of  which  the 
commentator  is  thinking  is  that  describod  above  (p.  300). 

Happily  as  regards  the  sliape  of  the  English  '  van'  in  the  14th  century 
we  are  not  left  to  the  vague  witness  of  litera- 
ture ;  we  have  monumental  evidence.  The  Church 
of  Chartham  contains  a  memorial  brass  (Fig.  1 1)  -'^ 
to  Sir  Robert  son  of  Sir  Robert  de  Setvans.  The 
date  is  about  1300.  On  the  knight's  surcoat, 
ailettes,  and  shield  are  emblazoned  the  family 
arms,  the  seven  fans.  Schematised  as  they  are 
for  lieraldic  purposes  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
'fans'  are  wicker  baskets  Avith  handles,  with 
one  side  open,  like  the  '  h\n  '  in  Fig.  7. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  my  discussion  of 
the  t^liape  and  foi-m  of  the  vnnnns  I  should  like 
to  make  a  practical  suggestion.  The  word  '  fan  ' 
is  a  beautiful  word  of  almost  magical  association.s, 
and  in  poetry  must  and  will  always  hold  its 
own,  since  in  poetry  the  atmosphere  of  the  word 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  its  precise 
scientific  a.ssociation.  But  in  prose  and  for  pur- 
poses of  exact  construing,  its  use  as  a  uniform 
rendering  for  vannus,  ventildhrum,  XUvov  and 
TTTvov  is  misleading,  and  has  already  caused 
abundant  confusion.  If  some  general  word  is 
essential  I  would  suggest  that  'van'  be  employed  ; 
its  slight  archai.sm  arrests  attention  and  the  mis- 
leading modern  connotation  is  avoided.  Some 
further  precision  might  however  be  with  advant- 
age attempted.  Could  not  v'lnnus  and  liknnn 
be  rendered  by  winnow-corZ^  ?  The  archaism  of  corb  is  unobjectionable,  since 
the  instrument  described  is  all  but  obsolete.  The  words  tttvov  and  ventilnhrum 
might  be  rendered  in  prose  winnow-sAow/,  in  poetry  'van.'  The  word  Oplva^ 
remains,  and  is  perhaps  best  rendered  winnow-fork  ;  though  this  is  not  quite 
satisfactory  because  the  Bplva^  is  half-shovel,  half-fork. 


Fig.  11. 

(From  Boutell's  Monumental 
Brasses,  i>.  35.) 


*"  This  (jiiotation  and  some  of  those  above  I 
owe  to  the  Englisli  Dialect  Dictionary.  The 
description  tlieie  given  of  the  operation  of 
winnowing  in  a  basket-fan  is  as  follows. 
'Originally  it  was  used  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  by  tossing  it  up  into  the  air  and 
catching  it  as  it  fell  down,  thus  .illowing  tlic 
wind  to  fan  out  the  chatf.'  This  description 
rends  as  though  it  had  been  invented  on  a 
priori   grounds  ;  the   actual  operation    as   drs 


cribed  on  p.  300  is  one  of  sliaking  not  tossing  ; 
the  grain  never  leaves  the  fan,  nor  is  the  wind 
necessarily  utilized.  The  Dictionary  further 
states  that  the  word  '  fan'  as  meaning  a  busket- 
or  shovel-winnower  is  obsolete  except 
liistorically.  As  already  stated  the  word  and 
the  implement  are  familiar  to  old  people  to-day. 
•''  r.outell  McHuvienlal  Brasses  \>.  35.  My 
attention  was  called  to  this  interesting 
monument  by  Professor  Bcndall. 
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Now  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  '  fan,'  its  uses  and  various  shapes  have 
been  determined,  we  are  able  to  pass  to  the  second  division  of  our  discussion. 

2. —  Tkcjti'ccise  sense  in  which  the  'fan  '  is  called  '  mystic' 

The  '  mystic '  charactsr  of  the  '  fan '  is  a  fact,  not  merely  the  vague  fancy 
of  a  Latin  poet.  Harpocration  ''-  in  discussing  the  lilcnon  says  that  it  wa.s 
'  serviceable  for  every  rite  and  sacrifice.'  The  word  translated  '  rit?  '  {rcXeTrj) 
always  implies  a  mystic  ceremony  of  initiation,  as  contrastefl  with  a  mere 
ceremony  of  sacrifice  (ffva-ta). 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  the  only  form  of  winnowing-fan 
used  in  mysteries  was  the  likiwii.  The  ptyon  and  the  thri/mx  might  be,  and 
were  'planted'  at  harvest  festivals,  but  not  oven  an  Orphic  attempted  to 
mysticize  the  shovel  or  the  fork  :  it  was  about  the  liknon  only  that  mystic 
associations  gathered. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  say  a  word   as  to  what  the  Greeks  meant 
by  a  '  mystery.'     I  have  shown  elsewhere  '''•''  in  detail  and  can  only  here  briefly 
restate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essential  factors  of  ancient  mystery  rites.. 
They  are  two  : 

(a)  The  seeing,  handling,  and  sometimes  tasting  of  certain  sacred  objects. 

(h)  Ceremonies  of  purification,  after  which,  and  only  after  which,  these 
sacred  objects  could  be  safely  seen,  handled,  or  tasted. 

The  liknophoria  belongs  to  the  class  of  purification  ceremonies. 


Fia.  12. — The  Liknon  in  usk  in  Eleusinian  Mysteries.     (From  a  Cinerary  Urn  at  Rome.) 


Fortunately  this  is  no  matter  of  mere  conjecture;  we  have  monumental 
evidence.     The  design  in  Fig.  12  is  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  cinerary   urn 

^■-  Harpocrat,   s.v.   \iKvo<p6pos'  rh  \Ikvov  wphs  Religion,     ]>.     153.     I    liave    here    sought    to 

■naffav  rfXtr^v  Ka\  dvtrlav  iiri,Ti\hti6v  iariv.  establish  that  the  word   nv(rTi\fiia  is  connected 

■■*'  Proh'jomena     to     the     Study     of     Greek  ratlier  with  nvaos  than  with  ^lvw. 
H.S. — VOL.    XXIII.  Y 
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found  in  a  oiave  on  tlie  Es(|uiline  Hill  and  now  in  the  Museo  dcUe  Termc  at 
RoniG.-'*  The  scenes  represented  are  clearly  i-ites  of  initiation.  On  one 
portion  of  the  urn  (not  figured  here)  we  have  a  rep/rescntation  of  the  final  stage 
of  initiation  ;  the  mystic  is  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  goddess  herself, 
Demeter,  and  handles  her  sacred  snake.  The  remainder  of  the  design  (Fig.  12) 
shows  two  scenes  of  preliminary  ])uritication  :  (I)  the  familar  sacrifice  of  the 
'  my.stic '  pig  ■"''' ;  (2)  puiificatinn  hy  the  ULnrm.  It  is  un  this  last  that 
attention  must  be  focussed. 

The  candidate  is  seated  on  a  low  seat ;  he  holds  a  torch,  also  for  puri- 
fication, in  his  left  hand  ;  he  rests  his  right  foot  on  a  ram's  head,  obviously 
part  of  the  '  fleece  of  purification  ' ;  his  head  is  veiled,  and  t)ver  liis  heail  a 
])riest  holds  the  liJnio/i.  What  is  contained  in  the  lilnon  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  with  certainty.  It  does  not  I  think  contain  fruits.  When  the  artist 
wishes  to  show  fruits  in  a  sacred  vessel  he  is  (piite  able  to  do  so,  as  is  seen  in 
the  dish  of  poppy-heads  held  by  the  priest  to  the  right,  where  perspective  is 
violated  to  make  the  meaning  clearer.  iMoreover  fruits  do  not  symbolize  puri- 
fication, and  therefoie  cannot  magically  induce  it.  The  liknon  is  I  think 
either  empty  or  holds  a  little  grain  and  chatf.  Anyhow  it  is  clearly  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  purification. 

The  symbolism  of  the  liknon  is  simple  and  very  beautiful,  and  it  should 
not  be  hard  for  us  to  realize  its  ritual  significance.  The  Anglican  Church 
still  prays  in  her  Baptismal  Service  that  water  may  be  sanctified  '  to  the 
viydiml  washing  away  of  sin.'  She  believes  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
Avater  is  not  only  the  symbol  of  purification  but  its  actual  vehicle.  The  Greek 
believed  that  the  '  fan  '  which  physically  purified  grain  had  power  mystically 
to  purge  humanity. 

This  doctrine  Servius  ^^  states  quite  clearly.  Virgil,  he  says,  calls  the 
vannus  mystic  '  because  the  rites  of  Father  Liber  had  reference  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  .soul,  and  men  are  purified  in  his  mysteries  as  grain  is  purified 
by  fans.' 

The  first  element  then  in  the  mysticism  of  the  '  fan '  is  '  mystical  2^uri- 
Jication' ;  the  second,  ne.xt  to  be  considered,  is  the  '  niagiccd  irromotion  of 
fertility' 

Mystical  purification  might  have  been,  though  it  apparently  never  was, 
effected  just  as  well  by  the  iityon  or  the  thrinax  as  by  the  liknon.  A  winnow- 
shovel  or  fork  held  over  the  head  would  have  induced  sympathetic  magic 
equally  with  a  winnow-basket.  But  when  we  come  to  the  magical  induction 
of  fertility,  the  basket  that  can  contain  fruits  is  essential,  the  fork  or  shovel 
that  merely  tosses  and  shakes  them  is  not  enough.  The  fact  that  only  the 
liknon,  never  the  ptyon  or  thrinax,  was  mysticized  makes  us  suspect  that 
the  mysticism  grew  up  primarily  in  relation  to  the  symbolism  of  fertility 
rather  than  of  purification. 

*■•  Helbig,    Cut.    1168.      First  imljlishcd  and  I'lolcjoincna   to    the  Study   of  Greek  Ktliyiun 

discussed   b}'  Mnie.   Ersilia    Caetani-Lovatelli,  Chaji.  x.  p.  547. 
Ant.  Mon.   hied.  p.    25  fF.  Tav.  ii-iv.     I  liave  "  See  Prolegomena,  p.  152. 

discussed    this    moiuimciit    in    detail    in    my  '"  loc.  cit.,  see  p.  292. 
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Tlie  likiion,  wo  have  seen  (p.  294),  served  .-is  acraille.  About  this  sinipk- 
ust;  a  primitive  inystieism  of  tlic  '.sympathetic  magic'  kiml  speedily  ami 
naturally  grew  up.  The  Scholiast  on  Callimachus  ''^  in  explaining  the  liknon- 
cradle  of  Zeus  says :  '  in  old  days  they  u.scd  to  put  babies  to  sleep  in  winiiow- 
baskcts  as  an  omen  for  wealth  and  fruits.'  The  child  was  placed  in  the 
wlnnow-basket  or  sieve  ^'^  for  luck,  and  the  luck  was  piobably  regarded  as 
mutual.  The  fruitful  basket  helped  the  child,  the  child  helped  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  basket. 

The  placing  of  the  child  in  the  liknon  at  birth  was  probably  rather  a 
casual  custom  than  a  rite.  But  the  carrying  of  the  liknon  full  of  fruits  was 
a  regular  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  marriage.     The  author  of  the  '  Proverbial 


Fig.  13. — rAiuiYiNu  ok  Likna  at  Mauuiagk  Pkoces.sion. 


Sayings  of  Alexander  '  ^'-^  says  '  it  was  the  custom  at  Athens  at  weddings  that 
a  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  alive,^''  should  carry  a  liknon  full  of  leaves 
and  thereon  pronounce  the  words  "  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found."  ' 


'"  Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  i.  48  :  iv  yhp 
KflKVOis  rh  iraXathv  KaTfKoifii^ov  ra  0pf<pT) 
■ir\ovrov  Kal  Kapnovs  ol<i>vt^6fjievot.  The 
Scholiast  on  Aratus  Phacn.  268,  adds  that 
this  was  done  at  biith,  ra  yhp  Bpf(pri  rh 
irpwTOV  yfvvu>ij.tva,  k-t.\. 

'^  The  Scholiast  on  Callimachus  thus  defines 
tho  liknon  :  \(kvov  oiv  rh  K6ffKivov  ^  rh 
Kovviov  iv  (fi  Tck  iraiZia  riQiaai.  Hp  is  probably 
van;iie  in  his  conception  of  a  x'ikvov.  Mr. 
Havvard  of  King's  C'ollcge,  Caiubridj^n,  kindly 
tells  me  that  he  learnt  from  a  Cornish  fanner 
that  in  olden  days  a  corn-.sieve  served  among 
poor  people  as  a  cradle,  but  whether  it  was  so 
used  'for  luck'  or  from  necessity  did  not 
appear.     A  number  of  instances  of  the  custom 


of  carrying  a  new-born  child  in  a  '  corn-sieve  ' 
are  collected  by  Mannhardt  in  his  valuable 
chapter  '  Kind  und  Korn  '  in  his  Mythologixchc 
Forschnngcv,  p.  366. 

'"  Ps.  Plut.  Pror.  Alex.  xvi.  vS/xos  Jiv 
'Ad-nvjiari  iv  roii  yd/xoii  a/x<pt6a\rj  walSa  X'ikvov 
^acrrd^ovra  UpToiv  nAfoiv  €?to  i-KiKiy(tv''E<pvyov 
KaKhv  (vpov  ifittvov.  And  see  Zenob.  Prov.  iii. 
98.  Eustath.  «d  Od.  xii.  357.  Suidas,  s.r. 
t(pvyov  kukSv. 

*"  Hermann  (Lehrb.  iv.  275)  states  on  the 
authority  of  Wachsmuth  (Das  Altc  Grkchcnlnnd 
im  Ncuen,  p.  153)  that  among  the  modern 
Greeks  a  boy  with  both  parents  alive 
(ixovvoKopoviaros)  still  carries  the  bride  cakes  to 
the  bride. 
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Zenobius  and  Eustathius  in  discussing  the  custom  and  the  saying  add  the 
detail  that  the  boy  was  crowned  with  acanthus  and  acorns.  Eustathius  and 
Suidas  both  explain  the  custom  as  symbolic  of  a  transition  from  rude  to 
civilized  life.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  here  again  the  liknon  is  used  as  an 
'omen  for  wealth  and  fruits  ' ;  it  brink's  luck  to  the  newly  married  pair.  The 
loaves  of  fermented  bread  (dpTo<;)  are  of  course  a  late  element;  in  primitive 
days  their  place  would  be  taken  by  cakes  and  earlier  by  uncooked  grain 
and  fruits. 

Our  literary  evitlence  is  late,  but  fortunately  we  have  monumental 
evidence  that  goes  back  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  design  in  Fig.  13  is 
from  a  black-figured  vase  now  in  the  British  Museum.^^  The  reverse  of  the 
vase  only  is  published  here  ;  the  obverse  represents  Theseus  slaying  the 
Minotaur,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  present  discussion.  The  scene 
represented  on  the  reverse  is,  as  Mr.  Walters  in  the  Catalogue  rightly  explains, 
a  wedding  procession.  A  quadriga  carries  the  bridal  pair;  the  bride  is  veiled  ; 
behind  the  quadriga  stands  the  imrocJios,  who  strictly  speaking  ought  to  be  in 
the  chariot.  The  procession  is  preceded  by  a  bearded  man,  possibly  the 
proegetes.  The  chariot  is  accompanied  by  three  women  ;  it  is  their  function 
that  concerns  us.  The  first  ami  third  carry  vessels  that  are  obviously  lihia. 
On  this  point,  if  the  vessel  carried  by  the  hindmost  woman  be  compared  with 
the  '  fan '  in  Fig.  7,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  the  shape  is  the 
same,  the  handles  and  the  material,  wicker-work.  The  vessel  carried  by 
the  front  woman  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  carried  by  the  hindmost  one, 
but  the  vase-painter  has  not  troubled  to  indicate  by  incised  lines  the  wicker- 
work  material. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  vessel  carried  by  the  middle  woman  must 
remain  uncertain.  As  Mr.  Walters  points  out,  it  may  be  a  sieve.  Pollux 
states  that  the  bride  carried  a  sieve.  If  she  did  it  was,  like  the  liknon,  a 
symbol  of  fertility  rather  than  as  Pollux  ^^  suggests  the  '  symbol  of  her  proper 
work.'  As  we  do  not  know  the  exact  shape  of  the  Greek  sieve,  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  interpret  the  flat-shaped  vessel  as  merely  a  basket  (kuvovv). 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  two  likna  we  are  left,  as  in  the  Hellenistic  urn, 
(Fig.  12)  in  complete  uncertainty.  They  may  hold  grain,  fruits,  or  cakes, 
or  leaves,  or  a  mixture  of  all.  Whatever  the  exact  contents,  they  were 
symbols  of  fertility. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  marriage  is  not  a  '  mystery.'  The  Anglican 
Church  no  longer  includes  marriage  in  its  sacraments  and  from  her  marriage 
service  all  .symbolism  save  that  of  the  ring  is  now  excluded.  She  still  how- 
ever prays  that  the  married  state  may  be  consecrated  to  an  '  excellent  mystery ' 
and  in  this  respect  follows  Gfeek  precedent.     The  Greeks  conceived  of  mar- 

*'  Cat.  H.  174.     Published  by  kind  poiniiasion  authenticity    is   doubted   by    some    competent 

ofDr.  A.  S.  Murray.    The  carrying  oi  the  liknon  judges  I  have  decided  not  to  roproduce  it  here, 

iit   the  marriage   of  Eros   and    P.sychc   is   also  See  my  Prolegomena,  Chap.  x.  p.  f)33. 

depicted     on     the     fiimous     '  Trypiion '     gem  "'-'  Toll.  On.  iii.  37  vnfpov  Zt  i^ihuvv  irph  rov 

Corrncrly  in  the  Mavlliorough  collection  and  now  daXaixov  ILaittp  «al  K6aKivov  rj  ira7s  tipipt,  tntixua 

in   the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     A.s  its  015  (Whs  airoopyias. 
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riafje  ii3  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  as  an  initiation-rite  it  was  precedeil  by 
elaborate  purifications.  The  word  reXt;  in  its  plural  form  was  used  of  all 
mysteries,  and  the  singular  form  Te\o«?  was  expressly  a})plied  to  marriage."^ 
In  any  case  the  carrying  of  the  liknon  ai  marriage  was  mystical  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  magical,  an  endeavour  by  sympathetic  m;igic  to  compel 
fertility. 

The  two  mysticisms  of  the  liknon,  i.e.  purification  and  the  fertility  charm, 
may  seem  to  our  modern  minds  vciy  far  asunder.  To  the  primitive  Greek 
mind  they  arc  very  near  together,  nay,  almost  inseparable.  Fertility  can 
only  be  promoted  by  purification,  i.e.  by  the  purging  away  of  all  evil  influ- 
ences that  impede  birth  and  growth.  It  is  also  abundantly  clear  how  the 
purest  spiritual  mysticism  may  have  its  root  deep  down  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary magic.  You  carry  a  basket  of  fruits  at  marriage  that  by  sympathetic 
magic  you  may  induce  fertility,  and  the  basket  of  fruits  becomes  the  symbol 
and  sacrament  of  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual  field  covered  by  the  formu- 
lary :  '  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found.' 

We  pass  to  our  third  and  last  enquiry. 

3. — Classed  as  it  is  among  the  instruinents  of  Ceres,  how  and  why  did  the 
'fan '  pass  into  the  service  of  lacchns  ? 

First  it  must  be  established  clearly  that  the  'fan'  was  used  in  the 
service  of  lacchus,  and  that  the  words  of  Virgil  are  not  merely  a  vague 
poetical  attribution.  An  epigram  in  the  Anthology  records  the  dedication  by 
a  worshipper  of  his  Dionysiac  gear.  After  the  enumeration  of  various  instru- 
ments, rhombos,  cymbal,  thyrsos,  and  the  like  we  have  : 

Kal  Kov(f)oio  ^apvv  rvirdvov  ^p6/xov,  ^Se  (f)opr)d€v 
TToXKaKL  fitTpoSeTov  XiKVOv  vtrepde  K6fxr]<i.^* 

The  carrying  of  the  liknon  on  the  head  was  clearly  an  ordinary  feature  in 
a  Dionysiac  revel. 

Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alexander  ^^  states  that  Olympias  in  her  en- 
thusiasm for  barbaric  orgies  introduced  as  a  new  element  large  tame  serpents, 
and  these  used  to  creep  out  of  the  ivy  and  out  of  the  mystic  likna  and  twine 
round  the  thyrsi  and  garlands  of  the  women,  and  frighten  the  men  out  of 
their  senses.  Here  the  nevf  element  is  the  serpents ;  the  likna  are  a  regular 
part  of  the  orgies  of  Dionysus  from  very  ancient  days  {ix  rov  ndw 
iraXaiov). 

Monumental  evidence  again  confirms  the  testimony  of  literature.     The 


«=*  Poll.  On.  iii.  38  koX  riKos  6  ^({juor  iKaXt'tro  ot  iroWiKis    iK    rov  kittoC    »cal    rif   nwcriKwy 

Ka\  riK»iOi  ol  ytyanrjK6Tft.  kIkvuv   wapavaBvifityot  Ka\  irtpiitKtTr6ntfOi  rott 

8*  Anthol.  Palat.  vi.  165.  Bvpaoix  rmv  ^w^awwr  «al  toJi  art^ivois  t^i'wKrir- 

"  Plut.    Vit.    Alex.    ii.    ^    Ji    'OAum*'^*  •  •  •  't"*'  TO''*  S»'5f>af. 
i<ptis  fityiXovs  x*'po'f)0*'i  i(p*l\KfTo  rots  Bidffon, 
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design  in  Fig.  14  is  fiom  the  fragment  of  a  relief  now  at  Verona.^®  The  two 
objects  depicted,  the  mask  and  the  liknon,  are  obviously  both  of  them  equally 
symbols  of  Dionysus.  The  liknon  here,  as  in  Fig.  6,  contains  fruits.  How 
inconvenient  a  basket  it  is  for  fruits  is  shown  by  the  way  they  fall  out  over  the 
shallow  end. 

When  used  in  the  service  of  Dionysus  the  iilnon  ordinarily  contains  not 
only  fruits  but  the  symbol  of  human  life  and  growth,  the  phallos.  Some- 
times as  in  Fig.  6  both  ])liallos  and  fruits  ajtpear,  sometimes  the  phallos 
only. 


Fig.  14.— Liknon  .\nd  Dionysiac  Mask. 


The  designs  in  Figs.  15  and  10  are  from  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a 
votive  disk  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  ^^  at  Cambridge.  How  precisely 
these  disks  were  set  up  is  not  (piite  clear.  They  are  usually  perforated  as 
though  for  suspension,  and  in  Pompeian  paintings  sindlar  objects  appear 
suspended  between  columns.  Tn  Fig.  6  disks  of  this  kind  are  seen  decorating 
the  circular  shrine  in  which  the  liknon  is  set  up.  If  these  are  really  disks 
they  must  have  been  attached  at  the  base  to  the  wall. 


•"  Verona,  Museo  Lapidario.  ScTiieiber, 
Hellen.  Jiel.  ci. 

"''  Michaclis  Anc.  Marble!^,  p.  261,  Isos.  70 
and  71.  Tlie  designs  on  tliis  di.sk  liave  been 
very  indifl'erently  pnblished  in  the  Maicuvi 
Disntyanuiii  PI.  37,  1  and  2.  Figs.  15  and  16 
arc  from  drawings  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mrs. 
Hugh  Stewart.  The  very  low  and  somewhat 
indistinct  characti-r  of  tlie  reliefs  made  photo- 


graphs impossible.  A  disk  obviously  from  the 
same  workshop  may  be  seen  in  the  basement  of 
the  British  Museum  (No.  31).  It  is  somewhat 
mor(^  coarsely  executed.  The  design  on  the 
obverse  repre^ients  an  old  Satyr  holding  a 
thyrsos  in  the  left  hand  and  supporting  with 
his  left  a  liknon  on  his  head  ;  on  the  reverse  is 
Pan  with  pedum  and  mask.  An  altar  appears 
in  both  scenes. 
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Fio.   15.— Obveksk  ok  Di.sk.     (Fitzwilliain  Aluseuiii.) 


Fig.  16.  — Uever.^r  of  Disk.     (Fitzwilliam  Museum.) 
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The  subject  of  these  disks  is  freijuently  Dionysiac.  On  the  obverse  of 
the  Cambridge  specimen  a  bearded  man  with  floating  drapery  approaches  an 
altar.  In  his  right  hand  he  bears  an  object  that  I  am  unable  to  make  out 
clearly  ;  it  is  probably  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Held  as  it  is  horizontally  it  can 
scarcely  be  a  torch.  In  his  uplifted  left  the  man  bears  a  liknon.  On  the 
obverse  it  is  not  clear  what  the  liknon  contains.  On  the  reverse  an  old  man 
carries  with  both  hands  a  liknon  that  contains  a  phallos.  "^ 

On  Graeco-Roraan  sarcophagi"^  and  on  late  Hellenistic  reliefs  {c.y. 
Fig.  (I)  the  phallos  is  openly  paraded  by  worshippers  both  male  and  female 
in  Dionysiac  revels ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  actual  ritual 
scenes  where  a  definite  religious  ceremony  of  initiation  is  going  on,  the 
liknon  containing  the  phallos  is  always  veiled,  or,  in  instances  where  it  has 
just  been  unveiled,  the  worshipper  himself  is  veiled. 

The  design  in  Fig.  17  is  from  the  stucco  decoration  of  the  Farnesina 
palace  in  Rome ;  the  stucco  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.^^ 
The  scone  is  clearly  one  of  initiation  :  the  boy's  head  is  veiled.  The 
ceremony  has  some  connection  with  Dionysus,  as  the  candidate  holds  a 
thyrsos.  A  priest  is  in  the  act  of  unveiling  the  liknon.  It  is  of  the  usual 
shape,  and  the  priest  holds  it  by  one  of  the  handles.  The  priestess  behind 
the  boy  is  probably  touching  his  head,  but  the  stucco  at  this  point  is 
broken  away.  Still  further  to  the  right  a  priestess  stands  near  a  sacred 
cista;  her  right  hand  is  extended  and  the  left  holds  a  timbrel.  The  whole 
scene  takes  place  in  a  precinct  marked  by  two  columns  and  a  tree. 
The  design  in  Fig.  18,  from  a  blue  glass  amphora  in  the  Museo  Civico  "^^ 
at  Florence,  represents  an  analogous  scene.  Again  we  have  the  veiled 
boy,  but  here  he  bears  the  liknon  itself  closely  veiled  upon  his  head.  He 
carries  this  time  not  a  regular  thyrsos''^  but  a  branch  of  a  iree  decked  with  a 
taenia. 

When  the  liknon  is  veiled  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  what  it  contained.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  among  the  sacra 
was   the   phallos.     On   a   'Campana'    relief,  figured    by   Baumeister '^   but 


*'  Diodorus  (iv.  6)  empliasizes  tho  use  of  the  ^"  Hi-lbig  i^uArc?- 2nd  edit.,  p.  287,   No.   1122 

phalloe  among  agriculturists  as  a  propliylactic  (4).     The  official  publication  Monuvienti  dell' 

against  the  evil  eye  and  says  that  it  is  eniployid  Inst,   siippl.   T.    35  (  =  Los8ing  and  Mau  T.  15) 

iv  raif  T»A.fTaii  ob  n.6vov  rats  A^iovuaiaKais  Awi  gives    no  idea  of  the    delicate  beauty  of    the 

kqI  rait  iXXaif  erx'Siv  kwdaats.  original  reliefs.     Fig.  17  is  from  a  photograph. 

*"  The    liknon    occurs    very    frequently     on  "  E.  Caetani-Lovatelli.     Antichi  Mc?ixivu7tti 

Graeco-Koman   sarcophagi.      I   noted    two   in-  Illiistrnti,  Tnv.  xv.  p.  201. 

stances   among   the   sarcophagi  in   the  Canipo  '■^  The  scene  is  clearly  one  of  Dionysiac  wor- 

Santo   8t   Pisa,    and    three    in    the     sculpturu  ship,  as  is  shown  by  the  i)ortinn  of  the  design 

;^al]erie3  of  the  Vatican.      The  <pa\\o<popla  is  not  figured  herp.    Ikhind  the  boy  on  a  podostal 

clearly  shown  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  entrance  is  a  Herm  with  thyrsos  attached,  and  behind  it 

hall  of  the  Museum  at  Naples,  of  which  there  a  mask  with  pointed  ears. 

is  an  indifferent  drawing  in  Gerhard's  Anlike  "'  liaunieister,  Fig.  496,  p.  450.   Tho  Kestner 

Bildwerke.     For  a  complete  collcctiou  of  these  Museum    at    Hanoxcr    contains    a     tarracotta 

sarcophagi    we    must    await    the    volume    of  plaque  with  a  design  almost  exactly  identical 

Dionysiac  subjects   promised  in    Dr.    Roberts'  with  that  figured  by  IJaiimeister. 
ofiBcial  publication  of  these  monuments. 
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not  reproduced    here,    we  have  a  scene   of  initiation   represented   with    the 

liknon    unveiled.     It  contains    fruits    ami   phallos.*    The    candidate    is    still 

veiled  ;  his  head  is  supported  by  an  attendant- woman, 

probably  a  priestess.     Behind  him  a  Bacchante  strikes 

her  timbrel. 

So  far  we  have  established,  from  literary  ami  monu- 
mental evidence,  the  facts  that  the  liknon  was  certainly 
used  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  that  a  phallo- 
phoria  formed  a  part  of  Dionysiac  inysteries.  We  can 
now  return  to  the  evidence  of  Servius. 

Servius  states  that  Father  Liber  was  called  among 
the  Greeks  Lihnifcs  i.e.  '  He-of-the-liknon  ' :  the  lilnon 
in  this  case  being,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  used  as 
a  cradle.  Liknite.«;  is  Dionysus  as  a  babe  in  a  cradle. 
Fortunately  Plutarch  confirms  tliis  statement.  In 
speaking  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  at  Delphi  ^^  he 
says  the  Delphians  hold  that  they  possess  the  relics 
of  Dionysus  buried  by  the  side  of  their  oracular  shrine, 
and  the  ffosioi  make  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Apollo  v:hen  the  Thyiads  raise  up  Likiiitcs. 

How  exactly  the  Thyiads  '  raised  up '  or  wakened 
the  child-god  we  do  not  know;  but  the  design  in  Fig.  4 
already  discussed  in  relation  to  the  cradle-liknon  may 
represent  the  ritual  of  the  wakening.  Some  act  in  a 
'mystery'  is  evidently  depicted.  The  two  men  hold- 
ing the  liknon  seem  to  emerge  hurriedly  from  behind 
the  curtain  ;  the  flaming  torches  show  that  the  scene 
takes  place  at  night,  the  usual  time  for  the  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  at  a  given  signal,  the  birth  of  the 
siicred  child  was  announced  and  the  attendants,  possibly  the  Hosioi  them- 
selves, i.ssued  from  behind  a  screen  or  veil,  bearing  the  new-born  child  in 
the  liknon. 

Servius  says  that  Father  Liber  was  the  same  person  as  Osiris,  and  he 
further  states  that  Isis  carried  the  limbs  of  the  dismembered  Osiris  on  her 
head  in  a  sieve.  Father  Liber,  too,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  he  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  in  the  contents  of  the  mystic  fan  tlie  dismembered  Dionysus  is 
also  symbolized.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Plutarch,  in  the  passage  already 
citecF^  makes  substantially  the  same  statement.  '  You,  Clea,'  he  says,  '  if 
any  one,  should  know  tliat  Osiris  is  the  same  as  Dionysus,  you  who  are 
president  of  the  Thyiads  at  Delphi,  and  were  initiated  by  your  father  or 
mother  into  the  rites  of  O.siris.'  The  central  act  of  the  cult  of  the  Egyptian 
god  was  his  death,  dismemberment,  and  subsequent  resurrection;  the  central 


Fi(4.   IS. 


''  I'lut.    dc   Isid.    ct  Osir.    xx.w.   305  a.   Koi  0vov<riy  ol  "Onoi  Ouaiav,   awoppriTov  iv  r^  Up^ 
roi'  'AirAWuivoi,    oray  at   0vtdSfS    fytipwffi  rhv  AiKvirrfv. 
"'•  loc.  cit.  {Ze>\  e). 
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act  of  the  cult  of  the  Cretan  and  Orphic  Zaj^neus  was  the  disinembernu'iit 
of  a  bull  who  was  held  to  be  the  vehicle  of  Zagrcus.  In  this  disnicmbernient 
the  Orphic  saw  the  means  of  purification  and  renewal  of  his  own  spiiitual 
life.  At  Delphi  the  waking  of  the  child  Lilnitcs  was  accompanied  by  a 
'secret  sacrifice'  in  which  we  may  conjecture  with  ail  but  certainty  was 
enacted,  whether  symbolically  or  otherwise,  the  death  and  dismemberment  of 
the  god  who  was  to  be  born  anew  as  a  child  in  the  cradle.  In  a  sense  there- 
fore to  the  mystic  the  lilnon  which  contained  the  new-born  child  contained 
the  dismembered  god  from  which  he  was  reborn. 

Thus  to  the  old  symbolism  of  the  basket  of  fresh  fruits  and  the  winnow- 
ing of  grain  from  chatf  was  added  the  new,  and  perhajjs  Egyptian,  mysticism 
oi  the  2)(dinffencsi(( ,  'the  death  unto  sin  and  the  new  birth  unto  righteousness. 
Charged  with  such  a  complex  sacramentalism,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
liknon  was,  as  Harpocration  said,  in  the  words  cited  above, '  serviceable  for  every 
rite  of  initiation  and  every  sacrifice.' 

The  fact  that  the  lilnon  was  used  in  rites  of  Dionysus  has  been  clearly 
ascertained.  The  particular  mystic  significances  that  were  associated  with 
it  in  the  cult  of  Dionysus  have  been  in  so  far  as  is  j^ossible  elucidated.  There 
yet  remains  the  cardinal  problem  :  why  did  the  liknon,  in  its  origin  an  instru- 
ment for  winnowing  and  always  inconvenient  as  a  basket  for  grapes,  come  to 
be  the  characteristic  token  of  the  wine-god  ? 

The  answer  is  very  simple  and  I  think  convincing.  Dionysus  before  he 
became  the  wine-god  was  the  beer-god,  the  god  of  a  cereal  intoxicant.^''  As 
the  god  of  a  cereal  intoxicant  he  needed  the  service  of  the  winnowing-fan  as 
much  as  it  was  needed  by  Demeter  herself.  When  the  cereal  intoxicant, 
beer,  was  ousted  by  the  grape  intoxicant  wine,  the  fan  that  had  once  been  a 
winnower  for  grain  became  a  basket  for  fruit.  Its  mysticism,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  contained  both  elements,  the  symbolism  of  purification  by  winnow- 
ing, the  symbolism  of  fertility  in  the  fruit-basket. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  it  is  now  I  believe  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
came  to  Greece  from  Thrace,  and  the  national  drink  of  the  Thracians  was 
barley-wine  (oho<i  diro  Kptdfj'i).  The  god  took  one  of  his  titles,  Bro'niiosP  from 
the  cereal  Iromos,  which  lives  on  in  the  modern  Greek  word  ^pca/xi.  Another 
of  his  titles,  Sabazios,  he  took  from  sahaia  which  is  Illyrian  for  beer.  When 
the  Emperor  Valens  was  besieging  Chalcedon,  by  way  of  insult  they  shouted 
to  him  '  Sabaiarius,  '  beer-man  '  or  '  brewer.'  Ammianus  Marcellinus,'*^  in 
telling  the  story,  added  in  explanation  :  '  sabaia  is  a  drink  of  the  poor  in 
Illyricum  made  of  barley  or  corn  turned  into  a  liquid.'     The  Dalmatian  Saint 


^^  The  evidence  for  the  use  of  a  cereal  intoxi-  origin  and  nature  of  tlie  worshiii  of  Dionysus, 

cant  among  northern  peoples  in  primitive  days  I  must  refer  to  my   '  Prolegomena  to  the  Study 

is  fully  collected  by  Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen,  7th  of  Greek  Religion,'    chapter   viii,    'Dionysus,' 

edition,  pp.  142-153,  though  he  draws  of  course  p.  414. 

no  conclusions  for  mythology.  ^^  Ammian.  Marcell.  26,  8,  2:e8tautem  sabaia 

"  For  a  full  di.scussion  of  the  titles  Bromios  ex  ordeo  vel  frumento  in  liquorem   conversis 

and   Sabazios  and  the  whole  question   of  the  paupertinus  in  Illyrico  potus. 
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Jerome,  who  must  have  known  the  practice  of  his  own  country,  says  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah/®  there  is  a  kind  of  drink  made  from  grain  and  water, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Dahnatia  and  Pannonia  it  was  called  in  the  local 
barbarian  speech  sahaium.'  It  is  this  god  of  a  cheap  cereal  intoxicant,  despised 
by  the  rich,  Avho  brings  sleep  to  the  eyes  of  the  slave  in  the  Wasps  of 
Aristophanes.^" 

It  was  the  wine-god,  not  the  beer-god,  who  came  down  from  Thrace  in 
triumph  into  Hellas;  but  though  it  was  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  grape  that 
won  all  men's  hearts,  the  earlier  ruder  cereal  drink  is  never  quite  forgotten, 
and  the  memory  of  it  is  preserved  for  ever  in  the 

mystica  vannus  lacchi. 

Jane  E.  Harrison. 


"'*  Hierou.  Comm.  7  in  Is.  cap.  19  :  quotl genus       guntili  barbaroque  st;imoue  appellatuv  sahaium. 
rst  potionis  ex  tVugibus  aquaque  coiifectuiii  et         ^^  Ar.  Vcsp.   !•  : 
viilgo   in    Dalmatine    PaiiiioiiiaC([ue  proviiiciis  oCx,  oAA'  vnvoi  fx.'  Hxti  tu  ^k  2o/3a(,'/ou. 
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Some  scholars,  in  the  face  of  the  great  difficulties  presented  by  ;dl 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  indications  given  in  Homer  with  any  reconstruction 
of  a  house  that  may  correspond  to  them,  have  despaired  of  success  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  fall  back  on  the  arguments  of  confusion  in  the  text,  or 
ignorance  of  wliat  he  is  trying  to  describe,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  or 
compiler  of  the  Odyfiscy  as  we  have  it.  If  any  apology  is  needed  for  a  further 
contribution  to  the  already  copious  literature  on  this  subject,  it  must  rest  on 
the  ground  that,  before  we  give  up  the  question  in  despair,  no  theory  ought 
to  be  left  untried.  The  present  paper  is  mainly  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  presented  by  Od.  xxii.  126-177,  of  which  the  first  twenty-one  lines 
contain  nearly  all  that  is  important. 

'Opa-odvpt)  8e  Tt9  ea-Kev  ivBfirJTfp  iv\  roi-)(w, 

uKpoTarov  he  Trap'  ovhov  iva-raOio^  fieydpoio 

rjv  6ho<i  i<i  \avpr)v,  aavihe^i  h'  e'^^ov  ev  apapvlai. 

TTjv  8'  'OSvcr^vij  (f)pd^€(T6ai  dvcoyei  Biov  v<^op^ov 
130      ecTTeMT   ciy^'  avTr]<;'  /u.ia  8'  o'ir]  yiyver    €(f)opfi7}. 

Tol<i  8'  'AyeXea)<i  fiereeiTrev,  ctto?  TrdvTeaai  tn^avaKOiv 

"  Si  (f>{\oL,  ovK  av  hri  rif  dv  opcrodvpr^v  dva^airj 

Kot  etiroL  \aolcn,  ^orj  8'  MKiara  yevoiro  ; 

Tc5  K€  Td-y^  ovTO^  dvTjp  vvv  vaTara  To^dacraLTO. 
135  rbv  8'  avre  irpocrienre  M€\dv6io<;,  aliroXos  alywv 

"  ov  770)?  ear,  ^AyeXae  Bcorpecfief;'  dy)(i,  yap  alvax; 

avXrjf;  KaXd  Ovperpa,  Ka\  dpyaXeov  a-TO/na  Xnvpri(i' 

Kai  '^  el?  Trai'Ta?  ipvKoi  avrjp,  09  t'  uXki/jLO^  elr}. 

dXX'  ayed'y  vpuv  revX^'  iveUw  doyprj'ydrjvai 
140     €K  BaXdfJLov  evBov  ydp,  oiofxat,,  ovBi  ttj)  dXXrj 

Teu;)^ea  KUTdeadrjv  'OSu<7€U9  kuI  <f)ai8itio<;  vio'i." 
0)9  elwoov  dveffaive  MeXdvdio^;,  at7roXo9  alycov, 

69  daXdfiov^  '08u(Tt)o9,  dvd  po)ya<i  fieydpoio. 

evdev  BaSexa  fiev  adae'  e^eXe,  Toaaa  Be  Bovpa 
145     Kul  roaaafi  Kvvea<i,  ')(aXK'qpea<i  iTnroBaaeia<;' 

^rj  B'  cfievai,  fxdXa  B'  (oxa  (f>€pcov  p,vr](ni)paiv  eBwKev. 

Before    dealing    with    the    difficulties   involved    in    this    passage,    it    is 
necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Homeric  house.     It  is 
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Fig  1. 

The  above  plan  is  mainly  a  combination  of  some  of  the  features  of  Tiryns  and  Cnossus  ; 
fjLeyapov,  ■irp6SofjLos,  and  aWovffa  come  from  Tiryns,  as  also  does  the  door  A.  H  represents  the  position 
which  I  believe  the  women's  quarters  to  have  occupied  at  Tiryns.  E,  F,  G,  L,  and  K  come  from 
rinosstis  ;  C  and  D  are  found  both  at  Cnossus,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Double-Axes,  and  in  some  of 
the  houses  at  Phylakopi,  E  is  also  found  in  the  palace  of  Phylakopi  and  at  Mycenae.  Only  i)art 
of  the  house  is  represented.  The  men's  bedrooms  may  have  occupied  a  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  corresponding  to  F  and  G,  or  may  have  opened  on  the  avKrt. 


Fig.  2.  —The  P.vlace  at  Tiryns. 
(From  J. H.S.  XX.  \\  131). 

^The  descriptions  'women's  thalamos,'  'women's  forecourt,'  &c.,   in    tlie    above    plan,  refer  to 
the  old  identification,  not  to  that  advocated  in  this  iiapcr). 
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Fig.  3. — Cvossrs. 
(From  B.S.A.  viii.  I'l.  I.) 


Fig.  4. — C'nossus. 
(From  B.S.A.  viii.  I'l.  I.) 


Fig.  6. — I'iivi.akhii. 
(From  B.S.A.  v.  I'l.  I.) 


Fig.  7. 

phylakuii. 

(From 

B.S.A.  V.  ri.  I.) 


Fig.  5.— Mv(.kn.\e. 
{Yvoni  J. H.S.  xxi.  p.  295.) 
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commonly  agreed  that  on  entering  the  avXij  or  courtyard,  you  proceeded 
through  a  portico  into  the  great  hall  or  /xiyapo^/.  Nearly  all  further  detail 
becomes  controversial,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  main  questions : 

(i.)  The  position  of  the  women's  quarters. 

(ii.)  The  existence  of  a  'Trp6So/j,o<;  or  ante-room  as  well  as  an  aWovcra  or 
portico. 

(iii.)  The  internal  geography  of  the  fieyapov. 

With  questions  (i.)  and  (ii.)  this  paper  does  not  pretend  to  deal.  The  old 
view,  which  has  been  set  forth  most  clearly  by  Prof.  Jebb,  was  that  the 
women's  quarters  of  the  Homeric  palace  lay  behind  the  men's  fxeyapov  and 
communicated  with  it  by  a  door.  This  contention  was  based  both  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Odyssey  and  on  the  traditional  form  of  the  later 
Hellenic  house.  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  however,^  has  already  in  this  Journal  put 
forward  a  view  based  on  the  actual  evidence  of  excavation,  which  strikes  at 
one  foundation  of  the  old  theory  by  providing  a  more  adequate  explanation 
of  the  Homeric  story,  while,  in  a  more  recent  number  ^  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner 
has  thrown  grave  doubt  on  the  traditional  form  of  the  Hellenic  house.  None 
of  the  houses  excavated  at  Delos  appears  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  Prof  Jebb, 
and  it  seems  therefore  unnecesary  here  to  consider  any  further  arguments 
against  this  theory. 

The  hypothesis,  however,  on  which  this  paper  is  based  is  not  exactly  the 
form  of  house  upheld  by  Mr.  Myres,  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  the  palace  at 
Tiryns.  He  maintains  that  the  women's  quarters  of  the  Homeric  house 
existed  in  a  separate  building  connected  with  the  men's  apartments  only  by 
a  somewhat  tortuous  passage.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  the  women's 
quarters  at  Tiryns  were  in  the  position  indicated  by  Mr.  Myres,  although  the 
excavations  at  Mycenae  and  Phaestus  certainly  point  to  their  occasionally 
being  so  placed,  while  in  no  case  can  such  a  house,  I  think,  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  Homeric  story  :  in  the  palace  of  Odysseus  communication  be- 
tween the  apartments  of  the  men  and  women  involved  far  less  time  and 
trouble  than  it  could  have  done  at  Tiryns.  Accordingly  the  general  plan 
submitted  in  this  paper  is  based  on  a  view  suggested  by  Prof.  Ernest 
Gardner,  viz.  that  the  women's  quarters  in  the  Homeric  palace  were  contained 
in  the  same  building  as  the  men's,  and  opened,  like  theirs,  directly  on 
7rp68ofi,o<i,   aWovcra,   or  av\->]. 

The  second  ([uestion  is  one  of  less  importance  and  interest.  The 
passages  ^  quoted  by  Mr.  Myres  combined  with  the  evidence  of  excavation 
point  decidedly  to  the  existence  of  both  7rpoSo/xo?  and  aWovaa. 

The  most  difficult  questions  in  connection  with  the  Homeric  house  are 
concerned  with  the  internal  geography  of  the  fieyapov.  Of  the  chief 
difficulties  that  arise,  one,  viz.  the  position  of  the  two  ovSoi,  has  been  satis- 
factorily answered  by  Mr.  Myres,*  whose  view   I  have  adopted,  but  on  the 


'  J.Il.,y.  vol.  XX.  p.  128.  =«  J.H.S.  vol.  XX.  p.  144. 

-  J.If.S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  293.  *  J.I/.S.  vol.  xx.  p.  136. 
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others,  viz.  the  nature  and  position  of  the  opaoOupij  and  the  puya,  togetlier 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  beginning  at  0</.  xxii.  12(i,  it 
still  seems  necessary  for  fresh  light  to  be  thrown. 

Turning  to  this  pa.s.sage  we  find  Odysseus  standing  on  the  great  tliresh- 
old  with  helmet,  shield,  and  two  spears,  which  Telemaciius  has  fetched  from 
the  ddXafio^  ott\(ov  together  with  three  other  ecpiipmcnts  for  himself, 
P]umaeus,  and  Philoetius.  Tiie  bow  shooting  is  over,  and  the  three  chief 
suitors,  Antinous,  Eurymachus,  and  Amphinomus,  are  dead.  For  a  moment 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  conflict ;  Odysseus  and  his  party  make  fresh  arrange- 
ments for  renewing  the  fight,  and  the  terror-stricken  suitors  have  time  to 
gather  their  wits  together. 

In  tlie  context  we  find  mention  of  an  opaodvprj;'  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  of  a  686<;  e?  Xaupijv  ctr  way  into  the  [passage.  Mr.  Myres  thought  that 
these  two  terms  referred  to  one  means  of  exit  from  the  hall,  but  here 
Prof.  Jebb  seems  to  be  right  in  separating  them.  In  my  plan  C  is  the 
opaoOvprj,  antf  ])  the  68o<:  e<?  \avp-qv.  This  is  different  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  Prof  Jebb,  who  puts  both  the  opcrodvpi]  and  the  6S6<;  in  the  hall 
itself — a  plan  which  I  venture  to  think  is  fatal  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
])a.s.sagc,  and  with  which  I  shall  deal  later.  There  must  have  been  some  need  in 
the  Homeric  house  of  rooms  corresponding  to  pantries,  and  thus,  both  for  these, 
and  for  serving  purposes  in  general,  a  side  door  in  the  hall  becomes  natural 
and  almost  essential.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  departure  from  the  plan  of 
Tiryns,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  remains,  but  then  neither  need 
we  suppose  that  all  Homeric  houses  were  alike,  nor  that  the  writer  is  basing 
his  description  on  the  actual  plan  of  Tiryns.  The  story  of  the  Odyssey  cannot 
be  worked  out  accurately  in  a  plan  identical  with  Tiryns,  but  the  differences 
are  not  essential,  find  in  this  particular  case  the  new  discoveries  at  Cnossus  •* 
give  ample  evidence  of  the  use  of  such  a  side  door  in  tlu;  Hall  of  the  Double- 
Axes.  This  side  door  then  is  the  opaoOvprj,  about  half  way  down  the  side  of 
the  hall,  as  will  be  shewn  later;  it  does  not,  however,  enter  directly  the 
rooms  marked  G  but  a  passage  or  Xavprj  as  at  Cnossus.  At  Tiryns  also 
there  is  a  Xavprj,  but  it  has  a  more  tortuous  course.  Now  there  would 
obviously  be  need  of  another  means  of  access  to  these  chambers  off  the 
Xavprj,  instead  of  making  the  fiiyapov  the  only  approach,  and  for  evidence  ot 
this  it  is   only  necessary   to   consult  some   of  the   plans   shewn  on    p.    327, 


'  Mr.  Myres  seems  (o  be  right  in  e.vplaining  of  Cnossus,  wliich  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  4,  shews 

opffoBvpf]  as  a  trap  door  of  some  kind.     Other  how    admirably    that   will    suit    the    Homeric 

compounds  of  opao-  and  opai-  seem  to  be  active  narrative.     Here  we  have  an  excellent  example 

in  meaning,   but  doubtless  the  passive  sense  is  of    the     \avpr\     with    treasure-chambers     and 

also  possible.     Prof.   Ernest  (Gardner  has  sug-  store-rooms  leading  from   it  and  a  passage  P, 

gestcd  to  me  that  the  opaoOupi)  maybe  a  species  which  may  well  correspond  to^ai7«y  if  weaccept 

of    serving-hatch,    a  suggestion  which   fits  in  the  derivation  of  that  word  from  l>4\yvvixi,  and 

well  with  the  theory  of  this  paper  as  it  explains  take   its   meaning   to   be   a   crooked    winding 

why  a  single  man  might  slip  through  while  a  jiassage.     Compare  also  the  '  dog's-leg  '  passage 

combined  rush  would  be  practically  impossible.  leading  from  the  Hall  of  the  Double-Axes  to  the 

"  A  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  gallery  of  the  Queen's  fxiyapov. 
treasure-chambers  on  the  west  side  of  the  palace 

H.s. — VOL.  xxnr.  z 
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iiutablv  lliosL-  <.n'ii(..sr^us  mill  Phylakcpi.  In  the-  Ik.u^,  ot  Ody.-s.jus  then  tl:is 
Xai'py]  run  alon^i;-  the  si<k'  of  the  hall,  and  ojiened  into  the  TrpoSofxo'i  by  the  door 
niaikfd  D.  This  (hjor  ])  is  far  nioiv  naturally  the  6869  e'9  Xavprju  than  any 
ddur  that  can  be  iniaoined  elsewhere.  We  have  a  description  of  its  positi.-n 
as  uKpuraTov  Trap  ov66p.  The  ovBofi  of  stone  stretched  well  bey(»nd  tiie 
actnal  door.  It  afforded  an  excellent  platform  for  Odyssens  to  shoot  from,  it 
was  pr..>bably  the  scene  of  the  fight  with  Irns,  and  in  Oil  iv.  715  it  seems  t(» 
be  api>lied  to  a  large  portion  of  the  floor  :  it  was  probably  the  term  useil  for 
the  stone  paving  which  in  some  cases,  as  at  Tiryns,  covers  the  whole  of  a 
Court  or  portico.  Thus  to  describe  the  6809  e?  Xavpi^v  as  uKporarov  irap 
ovhov  is  both  simple  and  sufficient :  there  is  no  need  for  the  strained  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  given  of  ovlo^  in  this  passage  as  'plinth'  or 
'  topmost    step.' 

We  must  now  f  >llow  the  movements  nf  Enmaeus.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  he  was  sent  to  guard  the  opaoOvpi],  but  there  are  ample  reasons  why 
this  should  not  liave  been  the  case. 

(1.  He  is  not  told  to  go  through  it  into  the  })assage  but  to  stand  near 
it,  Trap'  avTijv.  Now  there  is  no  conceivable  position  in  which  he  could 
.stand  near  it  in   the  hall,  where  the  following  remark  would  be  justified: 

Aral  ;^  el<i  Trdvra<;  ipvKoi  amjp,  09  t'  liXKifio'i  eh]. 

There  is  no  more  ease  in  defending  a  dour  from  the  front  of  it  than  there  is 
in  tiLihting  anvwheie  else  with  y(nn  back  to  the  wall,  nor  have  we  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  Eumaeus  was  capable  of  defending  himself  from 
the  suitors  in  such  a  position,  where  he  could  be  attacked  from  three  sides  at 
once.  He  is  an  old  man  and  obviously  diffident  of  his  strength  (cp.  Od.  x.xii. 
1(17  »)  fill'  uTTOKTeivw,  al  Ke  Kpelaatov  -ye  yei/cofiai).  On  the  otlier  hand,  if 
\(Mi  are  defending  a  door  from  behind  it,  so  that  your  opponents  have  to  come 
in  single  file  through  the  door  in  (filler  to  attack  you,  you  obviously  have  a 
great  advantage.  Eumaeus  would  be  in  a  very  favourable  ])osition,  ami  also 
a  Very  useful  one,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  if  posted  outside  D.  An  objection 
ma\  arise  from  the  traditional  view^  that  the  opaodupy]  was  up  a  flight  of  steps. 
It  may  be  urged  tliat,  at  the  top  of  such  a  flight  of  steps  Eumaeus  might 
well  be  considered  in  an  unassailable  position.  But  (i)  there  is  no  evidence 
for  supposing  tiiat  the  opaoOvpr)  was  up  a  flight  of  steps.  The  supposition 
rests  solely  on  the  word  dvi^aive,  which  is  used  of  egress  through  the 
6pao6vpy],  and  Mr.  Myres  has  shown  by"  arguments,  which  need  not  here  be 
<leah  with,  that  avd  is  used  of  all  progress  out  of  the  hall,  and  towards  the 
court,  and  Kurd  of  progress  into  it.  It  wouM  be  (piite  needless  to  climb  up  stei)s 
in  order  to  desceml  them  agaiii  to  the  passage,  and  the  ascent  to  a  conjectural 
up])er  Xavpi]  fails  to  explain  the  actual  existence  of  a  lower  one.  (ii.)  Even 
if  there  were  steps  Eumaeus  is  not  directed  to  climb  up  to  the  opa-oOuprj  but 
to  stand  near  it.  (iii.)  If  he  stood  at  the  top  of  a  Hight  of  steps,  he  would  l)e 
cut  off  from  Ody.sseus,  ami   not  so  accessible  as  the  narratixe  shews  he  was. 

'  J.I/.s.  wl.  \X    J..  111. 
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This  tliinl  objection  is  iKirliciil.irly  valid,  because  OdysstMis  liad  no  more  arrows, 
and  could  not  leave  the  door  to  go  anil  help  Eumaeus,  who  would  be  whollv 
i<olat(Ml,  while  outside  D  he  would  be  (|uite  safe,  readily  accessible,  and  just 
as  useful  as  at  C,  excei)t  in  |ireventing  the  suitors  from  getting  to  the  0uXa/xo'i 
uttXwi'.  which  Odysseus,  however,  believed  to  be  locked,  or  had  for<fottcii,  as 
;i])j>ears  in  the  se(|Uel. 

(•2)  Tiie  second  reason  for  maintaining  that  Eumaeus  was  not  told  ofl'  to 
guard  the  opaoOvpyj  is  that,  if  he  was,  the  remark  of  Agelaus  in  1.  i:\2 
becomes  perfectly  unintelligible.  He  ])roposes  that  someone  should  go 
through  the  opa-oOupy],  down  the  \avpi],  out  into  the  avXij,  and  thence  a'rain 
to  the  town  to  bring  heli).  He  was  in  full  view  of  the  opcroBvpi],  and  n)ust 
obviously  have  supposed  it  unguarded.  D,  the  6S6^  t?  Xavpiju,  was  out  of  his 
sight. 

P]umaeu3  then  was  sent  to  guard  not  the  opaodvpyj,  but  the  6ho<:  eV 
\avpi)i>.  This  Prof  Jebb  recognises,  supposing  that  the  6pcro6upy]  was 
throughout  in  the  posse.ssion  of  the  suitors,  but  he  puts  the  686<i  eV 
/Vau/OJ/z/ inside  the  hall,  so  making  a**  fourth  entrance  to  the  fieyapoi^,  a  i'aci 
sufficiently  improbable  in  itself  for  a  loom  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  to  be  trapped  and  slain.  There  .seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  there 
should  bo  a  second  sidodoor  in  the  hall  as  well  as  the  opcrodupy].  If  it  existed 
at  all,  it  would  presumably  be,  as  de.scribed,  at  the  edge  of  the  threshold,  i.e. 
in  one  of  the  corners  behind  Odysseus.  This  would  be  a  useless  iwst  for 
Eumaeus,  as  it  was  well  within  reach  of  Odysseus,  antl  the  same  arguments 
that  may  be  brought  against  Eumaeus'  position  by  the  opaodvpi]  apply  equally 
well  to  his  position  at  such  a  6hb<i  e<i  Xavpr^v,  or  indeed  any  position  inside 
the  hall.  It  is  a  justifiable  inference  from  the  context  that  he  was  not 
actually  in  sight  of  the  suitors  at  all.  He  and  Philoetius  and  Telemachus 
visit  the  ddXap,o<i  ottXcou  several  times,  and  we  can  hardly  sufjpose  that  the\- 
did  so  in  full  view  of  the  suitors,  who  had  only  to  go  through  the  opaodupy) 
to  intercept  them  in  the  jtassage.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  route  to  the 
(iuXa/j.0^  which  was  out  of  sight,  ami  this  would  obviously  be  the  way  up  the 
Xaupy].  The  objection  which  may  be  raised,  that  it  seems  curious  to  oet  rid 
of  Eumaeus  in  a  place  ([uite  out  of  the  battle  instead  of  making  him  fi'^ht  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  (i.)  he  was  an  old  man  and  presumably  not  of 
nnich  real  assistance,  (ii.)  that  it  was  (piite  essential  for  somebodv  to  guard 
the  passage  way  in  case  some  such  plan  as  that  of  Agelaiis  had  been  followed, 
and  (iii.)  that,  when  matters  have  actually  come  to  a  hand-to-hand  tussle,  he 
does  come  in  with  the  others  and  takes  part  in  the  slaughter. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Melanthius  and  his  doings,  which  become  quite 
e.xplicable  by  this  view.  Agelaus  has  proposetl  that  someone  should  go  through 
the  opa-odvpyj,  and  escape  from  the  house  to  the  town.  To  this  Melanthius 
objects  that  it  is  not  possible  for  two  reasons  :  '  the  fair  doors  of  the  court 
are  very  near,  and  •'  grievous  is  the  exit  from  the  passage.'     These  fair  doors 

'^  The    great  door,    tlic    opaoBvpi),    tlie    <55os  "  Mr.  Myrcs  .suggests  a  ruiuii'itiini  hutwciii 

is  \avpT)v,  rui'l  tlio  iloor  f  niiiiiuiiicatiug,  in  the       a(>ya\fov  awA  the  Koniaic  dpyi  'hard  to  "ft  to' 
old  i'l;ui.  with  till'  WDiKiir.s  aiiartiiicnts.  [lopiilarly  used  for  'distant,' 
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are  probably  tlie  tliree  doors  of  the  7rp68ofio<;,  whicli  are  shown  at  Tiryns, 
as  Mr.  Myres  has  pointed  out,  to  have  been  at  any  rate  of  great  size  and 
weight,  and  which  opened  through  the  aWovaa  on  to  the  court.  These 
were  very  near  in  the  sen.se  that  they  were  just  behind  Odysseus  and  \\\?, 
adherents,  and  egress  to  tlie  court  would  have  to  be  made  through  them. 
Anybody  attempting  to  escape  througii  tliem,  even  if  he  passed  Eumaens, 
would  be  sure  to  be  noticed,  and  attacked  by  Telemacluis  or  Philoetius.  More- 
over the  e.xit  of  tlie  passage  is  a  place  of  great  danger,  and  one  man  covdd 
easily  guard  it,  as  in  fact  Eumaeus  was  doing.  This  arojJLa  \avpi]<i  is  D,  as 
Mr.  Myres  also  pointed  out, — it  is  (piite  natural  that  it  should  be  regarded 
from  one  point  of  view  as  a  way  into  the  passage,  6Zo<i  e?  Xavprjv,  and  from  the 
other  as  a  way  out  of  it,  arofia  Xavprj<?.  The  phrase  applies  far  more  naturally 
to  D  than  to  (>,  and  tiie  answer  of  Mclanthius,  again  ignoring  the  presence  of 
any  danger  at  the  opaodupi],  merely  points  out  the  difficulties  that  would  meet 
anybody  who  had  already  reached  the  passage.  The  phrase  /xia  S'  ohj  'yl'yveT 
ec^opfMyj  means  that  oidy  one  man  could  attack  Eumaeus  at  a  time,  i.e.  through 
the  door  itself.  In  no  case  could  the  phrase  apply  to  Eumaeus  if  stationed 
inside  the  hall  at  a  686^  e?  Xavprjv  like  that  of  Prof.  Jebb,  for  under  these 
circumstances  there  would  be  two  entrances  to  the  passage,  and  two  methods 
(vf  attacking  him,  i.e.,  either  from  the  hall  or  from  the  passage.  We  may  also 
notice  here  one  argument  of  Mr.  Myres'  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  an  upstairs 
Xavp}].  He  says  Agelaus  proposed  that  some  one  should  go  up  through  the 
opcrodvpr)  on  to  the  roof,  and  thence  warn  the  people ;  but  if  this  was  possible 
Mclanthius  could  easily  liave  done  so  when  he  actually  did  get  out  of  the 
hall.  Nor  will  this  interpretation  fit  in  at  all  with  the  explanation  given 
above  of  the  KaXa  dvperpa  and  the  dpyaXeov  crTOfia  Xavprjv. 

So  far  then  we  may  claim  to  have  established  that  the  opaoOvpr)  was  a 
side  door  in  the  hall  leading  out  into  the  passage  about  half  way  up  the  side, 
so  that,  while  the  suitors  had  to  go  up  {avd)  the  hall  to  get  there,  it  was  stiil 
out  of  reach  of  Odysseus  and  his  party  ;  that  the  pas.sage  into  which  it  led 
had  an  exit  into  the  irp6ho^io<i,  and  also  various  rooms  and  galleries  leading 
out  of  it,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Myres  has  lately  suggested  to  me,  it  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  pas.sage  along  the  west  side  of  the  palace  of  Cnossus  out 
of  which  open  the  treasure-chambers  and  .store-rooms  for  wine,  etc.  Doubt- 
less it  was  off  this  passage  that  the  6dXa/j,o<;  oirXwv  opened,  represented  in 
the  plan  by  F,  a  position  agreeing  well  with  the  description  fMvyo^  hofioio. 

We  come  now  therefore  to  Mclanthius'  movements  and  the  ptoye^  fieyd- 
poio.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  his  actions  is,  I  think,  the  follow- 
ing. Agelaus  had  proposed  that  someone  should  .slip  out  of  the  opaoOvprj 
and  warn  the  people.  To  this  Mclanthius  replies  by  an  alternative:  'No, 
that  will  not  be  safe,  but,  as  you  mention  the  opaodvpr],  I  will  make  use  of  it 
to  get  you  arms  from  the  treasury,  and  then  you  can  force  your  own  way  out.' 
Accordingly  he  slips  through  the  opa-oOvprj,  which  is  unguarded,  up  the  Xavprj 
into  the  ddXafMOf,  gets  the  arms,  and  returns  in  haste.  This  view  interprets 
pwye?,  and  indeed  all  Mclanthius'  movements,  in  the  same  way  as  Prof.  Jebb, 
on    the    analogy    of    the    modern    Greek    povya  =  '  narrow    passages.'      The 
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ilerivation  from  pjjyvv/jLi  c;ui  be  well  understood  by  glancing  at  the  tortuous 
entrance  to  F.  The  term  may  well  have  been  applied  to  any  winding  broken 
passage.  In  this  view  as  in  all  others  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met.  It 
may  be  asked  how  such  a  passage  can  be  described  as  pcoye^  fieydpoio  when  it 
is  not  act\ially  in  the  hall  at  all.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  fieyapov  is  not 
confined  in  meaning  to  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  It  is  ^^^  used  of  the 
women's  quarters,  and  also  it  is  '^  used  of  the  house  as  a  whole ;  the  line 
which  occurs  twice  in  iv.  G2.5  and  xvii.  168  speaks  of  the  avX^q  as  TrpoTrdpoiOe 
/leydpoio,  where  /xiyapov  seems  to  be  used  of  the  whole  block  of  buildings 
comprising  the  palace,  and  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  seems  to  be  used 
here. 

Exception  may  also  bo  taken- to  the  use  of  dvd  in  this  passage,  which  is 
generally  used  of  egress  from  the  fieyapov  towards  the  uvXtj,  while  in  this 
case  the  Od\afjbo<;  is  in  the  /^fp^o?  S6/jloio,  but  dvd  may  well  be  used  of  all 
motion  away  from  the  hall  and  the  ea-rla  which  was  the  centre  of  domestic 
life. 

With  regard  to  the  dd\afx,o<;  we  know  that  one  dd\afio<;,  viz.,  that  in 
which  the  bow  was  kept,  was  upstairs,  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  one 
visited  by  Melanthius  and  Telemachus  was  the  same.  Access  to  it  is  easy  and 
speedy,  cf.  xxii.  112  ^fj  Be  (j>ep(ov,  fidXa  8'  Sixa  <^l\ov  trarep'  ec(Ta<f)CKav€v  and 
a  similar  line  in  xxii.  14lJ,  while,  whenever  Penelope  mounts  the  KXifia^,  the 
fact  is  mentioned.  Mycenaean  palaces  seem  to  have  abounded  in  treasure- 
chambers. 

Thus  the  movements  of  Melanthius  are  easily  explained.  We  need  only 
glance  at  the  alternative  suggestions  for  the  meaning  of  paiye?.  Mr.  Myrcs 
seems  to  favour  the  old  view,  supported  by  the  drawings  of  Dr.  Middleton, 
that  the  pS)ye<i  referred  to  the  clerestory  of  the  hall  and  that  Melanthius  climbed 
up  one  of  the  pillars,  and  so  out.  This  view,  as  Prof  Jebb  points  out,  seems 
impossible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Melanthius  should  have  climbed  one  of 
these  pillars  in  full  view  of  his  antagonists,  and  returned  with  twelve  sets  of 
arms  without  being  noticed  by  anybody  on  his  first,  and  only  by  Eumaeus  on 
his  second,  attempt.  (Eumaeus  could  not  of  course  have  seen  him  performing 
this  feat  were  he  stationed  outside  D,  however  many  times  he  did  it.)  More 
plausible  is  the  view  that  would  interpret  p(oy€<;  as  windows  or  slits  in  the  wall, 
or  perhaps  openings  on  the  analogy  of  the  Cretan  light  wells,  but  if  there  were 
windows,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  more  of  the  suitors  would  have 
tried  to  escape  by  them,  while  the  passage  up  any  light  well  that  I  have  seen 
would  not  only  be  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  climbing  of  the  pillars 
to  the  clerestory,  but  also  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  opa-oduprj  were  on  the  ground  floor,  it  would  be  compara- 
tively simple  for  Melanthius  to  slip  through  it  unnoticed,  though  even  here 
on  his  second  attempt  he  was  observed  by  Eumaeus  from  his  post  outside  D. 
Finally  it  may  be  asked  why  did  not  the  suitors  make  a  rush  for  the  opaoOvprj, 
and  get  out  by  that  means  ?     But  obviously  their  numbers  would  have  a 


Cf.  Od.  xviii.  185  and  198,  ond  xix.  60.  "  Cf.  Od.  i.  276,  xv.  128,  and  xx.  343. 
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better  cliaiicc  in  ;i  ti<(lit  in  the  groat  liall  than  in  narrow  passanes,  wlxre 
one  man  might  holil  his  post  against  twenty.  In  the  hall  they  might 
overwhelm  Odysseus,  in  tiie  passages  they  would  be  slain  like  sheep.  We 
may  observe  that  when  it  is  a  (juestion  of  one  man  slipping  away  unnoticed, 
.Medon  does  deliberate  whether  he  should  escape  through  the  opaodupy]  to 
the  avXi]  or  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Odysseus  in  the  hall. 

No  further  points  arise  in  regard  to  the  house,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
which  present  any  inconsistency  with  the  views  discussed  above,  wdiicli  1 
trust,  therefore,  will  be  allowed  to  have  cleared  up  some  of  tlie  difficulties  of 
the   Homeric  narrative. 

(irv   DuKixs. 
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PkUCAMI  M,    El'HESUS.    AM)    ^FlF.KTUS. 

This  paptr  dtus  not  prot'css  to  give  .inythiiig  more  than  a  briof  account 
of  the  important  results  (tbtained  by  the  (Jerman  and  Austrian  excavators  up 
to  the'  time  of  my  visit  to  these  sites  in  June.  I  should  like  in  particular  to 
direct  the  attention  of  English  archaeologists  to  Western  Asia  Minor  as  a 
field  of  research  that  is  practically  untouched,  especially  as  regards  remains 
of  thi'  Hellenistic  period.  Brilliant  results  await  the  scientific  explorer  of 
important  sites  such  as  Sardis,  Tralles,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea,  and  all  these 
are  extremely  easy  of  access.  The  English  traveller  cannot  help  feeling 
ashamed  of  PInglish  archaeology  when  he  sees  the  unintelligible  mass  of  ruins 
and  brushwood  that  covers  the  site  of  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Dorpfeld,  Benndorf,  Wiegand,  and 
Heberdey  for  permission  to  use  their  plans  and  photographs  :  I  am  also  under 
great  obligations  to  Dr.  von  Schneider  for  illustrations  of  the  Ephesus 
sculptures.  I  greatly  regret  that  an  accident  at  Ephesus,  which  rendered  me 
lame  for  the  best  j)art  of  a  week,  made  a  closer  personal  examination  of  that 
site  and  Miletus  impossible. 

Pivijainuin. 

Since  the  close  of  Dr.  Humann's  and  Dr.  Conze's  famous  excavations  on 
the  acropolis  at  Pergamum,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  ^  has  been  engaged  in  the  name  of 
the  German  Archaeological  Institute  in  clearing  the  Agora  of  the  lower  city 
and  the  part  about  the  southern  entrance  to  it  where  the  great  road  to  the 
Acropolis  begins  to  clinib  the  hill.  Besides  this  Dr.  Winnefeld  has  resumed 
the  search  for  fragments  of  the  altar  and  intends  to  excavate  the  terrace 
between  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  shrine  of  Athena  Nikephoros  abovi'.and 
afterwards  to  explore  the  lower  terrace  to  the  east  of  the  road  just  before  the 
great  entrance  gate  to  the  Acropolis  proper. 

Fortunately  for  the  excavators  the  modern  town  of  Bergama  lies  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  town  in  the  semicircular  hollow  between  the  Asclepieuni 


Ath.  Mitt.  1902,  p.  1  scqq. 
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hill,  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  hill  to  the  east,  and  it  only  just  encroaches 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Hellenistic  city  by  the  great  south  gate.  The  ancient 
approach  to  the  great  south  gate  is  obscured  by  modern  houses,  but  in  all 
probability  the  roadway  zigzagged  up  the  gentle  slope,  while  a  shorter  foot- 
path led  straight  up.  At  a  point  just  between  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
cemeteries  the  road  enters  the  wall  of  Eumenes  II.  To  the  right  (to  threaten 
the  shieldless  side  of  the  enemy  ?)  a  great  square  tower  (A)  stands  out,  and 
on  the  left  was  a  smaller  tower  (B)  to  guard  the  return  of  the  wall  as  it  ran 
north-west.  Passing  the  great  tower  the  roadway  entered  a  great  square 
paved  court  and  then  immediately  turned  out  of  it  again  to  the  left,  resuming 
its  somewhat  tortuous  course  upwards  :  reference  to  the  plan  will  ex})lain  the 
position  (Fig.  1).  From  the  small  tower  (B)  that  guards  the  return  of  the 
Avail,  a  short  wall  runs  across  and  bonds  with  the  west  wall  of  the  court  just 
between  the  two  gates.  Just  above  this  wall  the  pavqment  of  an  older  road- 
way is  visible  :  this  was  clearly  the  course  of  the  great  road  till  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  enceinte  of  the  city  undertaken  by  Eumenes  II.,  for  all  the  water 
pipes  and  sewers  run  straight  down  the  hill  at  the  side  of  this  older  pavement. 
The  gate  court  itself  was  further  defended  by  a  yet  larger  tower  (C)  that 
stood  out  at  the  south-east  angle.  The  south  wall  of  the  court  between  this 
tower  (C)  and  tower  A  is  pierced  by  a  small  gate,  obviously  the  entrance  for 
a  footpath  leading  up  the  hill.  This  small  gate,  however,  was  walled  uj) 
later  in  the  Greek  period,  for  the  masonry  is  Greek :  and  not  only  was  this 
gate  walled  up,  but  also  a  strong  outside  wall  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
wall  of  the  court  was  built  between  towers  A  and  C.  Further  against  the 
east  .side  of  the  court  a  series  of  five  whole  and  two  engaged  octagonal 
pillars  supported  a  plain  Doric  entablature.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  conjectures  from 
traces  of  drain  and  water  pipes  that  this  roofed  in  a  drinking  fountain. 

The  great  road  runs  beyond  this  gate  for  a  short  distance  north-west  and 
then  turns  north-east,  always  ascending.  Both  here  and  higher  up  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  calls  for  remark :  it  is  regularly  paved  with  largo  un- 
even blocks  of  trachyte,  while  underneath  this  pavement  run  sometimes  as  man}' 
as  six  water  pipes,  and  all  along  there  is  at  the  side  a  large  .square-built  sewci-. 
The  sight  of  this  magnificent  road  always  steadily  ascending  to  the  Acropolis 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the  greatness  of  Pergamum. 
Shoi'tly  after  the  great  road  turns  north-cast  it  passes  on  the  left  a  large 
terrace  cut  westwards  into  the  slope  of  the  hill.  This  is  the  '  Second 
Agora.'  It  is  entered  by  a  small  flight  of  steps  at  the  north-east  corner,  and 
consists  of  a  large  open  oblong  court  paved  with  flat  stone  slabs  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  two-storied  colonnade  fronting  rows  of  shops.  The  shops  on  the 
east  are  in  good  condition  and  have  been  roofed  in  to  make  a  museum  for 
small  objects  not  worth  removal.  The  whole  agora  is  roughly  eighty-eight 
n\etres  lung  by  fifty-five  broad.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  ground,  the  shops 
ai  the  north-east  corner  are  (jn  a  higher  level  and  approached  by  a  stotm 
staircase  :  near  by  is  the  entrance  to  an  underground  water  channel  which 
comes  down  from  a  rock-cut  cistern  in  the  hill  above.  On  the  south  side 
the  sho}»s  are  on  a   lower  level  and    back   on    to  the  supporting  wall   of  the 
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■colonnade,  and    so    face   outwards    to   another   colonnade    that    presumably 
fronted  a  street  nmning  west  from  the  great  road.     On  the  east  the  row  of 


tihops  is  on  a  lower  level   and  fronts   the  great  street,   but  backs   on   to  a 
supporting  wall  ])artly  built  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  is  some  distance  in 
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f'n>nt  of  the  colonnade  surroniKlin^'  the  court.  But  on  both  these  sides  there 
was  clearly  a  si-cond  storey  on  the  same  level  as  the  court :  perha})s  on  the 
south  side  there  were  no  shops  on  the  second  storey  but  only  an  o{)en  double 
colonnade.  The  centre  of  the  court  was  in  later  times  the  site  of  an  early 
Christian  Church. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  agora  a  road  turns  offe^istwards  aloni,'  the 
slope  of  the  hill  to  the  east  gate  which  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Kolbe.  It 
lies  on  the  line  of  the  modern  road,  and  is  of  a  similar  type  to  the  gates  on 
the  north-west  (see  below).  From  the  north-east  c<»rner  of  the  Agora  the 
great  road,  still  ascending,  runs  above  it  to  the  west,  then  at  the  north- we^t 
corner  turns  sharp  round  to  the  right  and  runs  up  clo.sc  under  the  late 
Koman  fortification  wall  (see  plan).  Below  the  square  tower  of  this  wall,  a 
great  trench  has  been  cut  along  the  line  of  a  narrow  street  which  runs  up  the 
hill  somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  the  corner  of  the  great  supporting  wall  of 
the  gymnasium  terrace  above.  Further  along  on  the  left  of  the  great  roiul 
and  under  the  second  round  tower  of  the  later  fortification  wall  is  tht-  city 
fountain.  This  backs  on  to  the  wall  of  the  terrace  above,  and  consists  of  a 
basin  (21x8'15m.)  with  twelve  columns  inside  to  support  thereof.  The 
ujuKjr  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  of  marble.  On  the  same  level  as  this 
fountain  and  on  a  narrow  terrace  running  west  above  the  level  of  the  great 
road  are  remains  of  a  gymnasium  to  yv/juvdaiov  tcoi/  iralhcov.  The  existing 
remains  are  chiefly  those  of  a  narrow  Doric  Stoa  built  against  the  buttresses 
of  the  suj)porting  wall  of  the  second  ternxce.  Access  to  this  second  terrac(* 
is  obtained  by  a  vaulted  staircase  fronted  by  semi-circular  steps,  that  leads  up 
northwards  just  between  the  fountain  and  the  gymnasium  (Fig.  2).  On  this 
second  terrace  towards  the  south-east  stood  a  Corinthian  Temple  of  the  late 
Hellenistic  period :  it  was  apparently  prosfcyle-tetrastyle  and  was  about 
1-lm.  long  by  7  wide.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  of  marble  on  limestone 
foundations.  Also  on  this  terrace  are  remains  of  partially  excavated  rooms 
and  a  stoa  backing  on  to  the  retaining  wall  of  the  third  gymnasium  terrace. 
On  this  thirtl  terrace  lie  the  imposing  remains  of  the  great  Corinthian 
Colonnade  of  the  yvfivucriov  tmv  veiav  already  j)reviously  identified  by 
Humann.  The  noble  j)roportions  of  this  gymnasium  are  astonishing:  and 
Dr.  D(')rpfeld's  future  excavations  here  should  produce  results  of  great  iuj- 
portance. 

Further  Dr.  Thiersch  has  examined  the  two  gates  on  the  north-west 
of  the  Wall  of  Eumenes  II.  On  this  side  the  city  wall  runs  down  the 
hill  from  the  sharp  ))oint  below  the  Temple  of  Faustina  to  another  pre- 
cipitous point  (just  on  the  modern  road)  where  it  turns  sharply  south-east  down 
the  Selinus  valley.  The  upj)er  north-west  gate  lies  about  half  way  down,  it  is 
])laced  obli<piely  at  the  inside  of  an  angle  in  the  wall  .so  that  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  well  guarded  by  the;  wall  and  the  tower  at  the  corner,  while  the 
right  of  the  entrance  is  still  further  protected  by  a  square  tower.  The 
lower  north-west  gate  lies  at  the  precijutous  point  on  the  modern  road.  The 
.situation  is  somewhat  similar:  the  gate  lies  behind  a  tower  which  thus 
guards  the  entrance  from  the  left,  while   from  the   right  it  is  covered  by   the 
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short  stivtcli  of  wall  bclwi-cii  tlu' ^^atc  and    the  L,q'cat  tt)\viT  that    stamU   out 
at   the  I'l't-iini  ol'  the  wall. 

Of  other  discoveries  the  most  iiMi)ortant  are   the  famous   '  Astynoiin  ' 

nscri])tioii,  and    another  dealincr    with    moneychangers    and  the   supi)])'    '>f 

small   change    which  recalls  vividly  to  the  traveller  the   vagaries  of  Turkish 

eui-rency.     Sculpture    is   well    represented   by   the    magnificent  Ah-xaudioid 

head   ))ul)lishe(l   by  ])r.  (\.'ny.r  (Aid.  Ihah.  \\.   \)\.   4S.   p.  !))and    the  warrior 


Fic.  2. — rKiicAMTM.     VAri.TKi)  Entiianck  i'i  >  iiiK  Skconi)  Ovmnasiim-'I'i;i:i:a<  k. 
Ir'Iow  on  llif  liglit  one  cud  ol'  the  Lity-iVmntain. 


torso  whose  muscular  development  is  most  strikingly  modelled  (Tiiiersch. 
Ath.  MilL  1902,  p.  152).  The  'New  fi-agment  of  the  Dedication  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  great  Altar'  mentioned  in  the  l'JtiJolo;/ische  WocJnnschrifi  of 
27th  Dec,  1!)()2  (v.  CI.  lin:  Feb.  190:^,  p.  !>0)  and  said  to  date  the  ultar  to 
the  reign  of  Attains  II  is  mori'  or  less  of  a  myth.  What  has  been  found  is 
merely  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  previously  known  as  belonging  to 
Attains  II's  reign  (Inschrift.  v.  rcrg.  No.  210)  and  apparently  from  a  dedication 
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of  sculpture  of  that  king,  but  which  Dr.  D(3rpfeld  has  suggested  may  have 
belonged  to  the  great  altar  and  been  placed  underneath  the  colonnade  (not 
over  it,  as  the  true  Dedication  Inscription  was).  The  attribution  however  rests 
on  no  sure  grounds  and  is  after  all  only  a  guess,  and  a  guess  that  I  believe  to 
be  incorrect.  Dr.  Winnefeld's  coming  excavations  on  the  terrace  between  the 
altar  and  the  shrine  of  Athena  will  probably  throw  more  light  on  this  and 
several  other  points. 

The  Austrian  excavations  at  Ephesus  (Fig.  3)  which  have  been  so  ably 
and  scientifically  carried  on  since  1895  by  Drs.  Benndorf  and  Hebcrdey,  with 
the  assistance  of  Prof.  George  Niemann  and  Dr.  Wilberg  as  architects,  have  not 


Fig.  3. — Ephesus.     (Af;er  Capt.  A.  Scliiudler.) 


only  revealed  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  the  Roman  forum,  and  the  quay,  but 
have  cleared  up  several  important  topographical  points. 

The  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  building  of  Roman  con- 
struction over  the  theatre  built  by  Lysimachus.  It  contains  sixty-six  rows  of 
seats  divided  by  two  diazomata  ;  and  by  twelve  rows  of  steps  into  eleven  cunei. 
The  seats  are  of  limestone  covered  with  marble.  They  are  reached  by  two 
vaulted  entrances  from  the  west  which  lead  to  the  first  and  second  diazomata  : 
there  are  also  other  vaulted  entrances  from  the  north  and  south  to  the  second 
diazoma.  On  the  walls  of  one  of  these  entrances  is  an  interesting  inscription 
cut  by  the  workmen,  which  helps  to  date  the  building.  Tlie  seats  do  not  reach 
to  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  which  is  separated  from  them  by  a  wall  1-75  m. 
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high.  Inside  this  is  a  balust  rade  with  statue  ba.se.s.  The  stage  buildings  consist 
principally  of  a  central  corridor,  which  had  a  second  storey  with  a  richly  decor- 
ated marble  front  and  is  entered  by  three  doors.  The  old  ct-ntral  corridor 
can  be  traced  and  was  broader  and  contained  si,\  or  eight  rooms.  Before  the 
skene  three  rows  of  marble  ])illars  (the  two  back  rows  rounded,  the  front  one 
s(piare)  with  curious  almost  jnoto-Ionic  capitals  support  the  logeion,  the  ends  of 
wdiich  run  into  thi'  seats  atid  so  cut  of!"  a  thiid  of  the  orchestra.  The  logeion 
is  ai)})roached  from  the  north  and  south  by  ramps  from  oiitside,  from  the 
orchestra  at  each  end  and  in  the  centre  by  steps.  Between  the  front  nnv  of 
pillars  below  the  logeion  and  the  front  wall  is  the  space  for  the  curtain  to 
diop.  lender  the  logcuon  in  the  centre  is  a  wide  entrance  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  rooms  under  the  skene.  Below  the  present  level  of  the  orchestra 
can  be  seen  the  circular  diain  of  the  old  orchestra,  and  also  traces  of  its- 
paving,  which  shews  that  in  the  Greek  period  the  seats  extended  light  down 
to  it. 

Against  the  su}>])orting  wall  of  the  skene  and  towards  its  northern  end 
and  fronting  the  road  running  north  an<l  south  past  the  theatre  is  a  Hellenistic 
fountain  house  in  very  good  condition.  The  fountain  heads  can- still  be  seen  : 
its  front  was  formed  by  a  small  Ionic  colonnade  and  entablature. 

Below  the  theatre  to  the  west  the  Austrians  have  cleared  the  teirace 
either  side  and  below  it  part  of  a  wide  well-paved  road  running  north  and 
south  ]iast  the  theatre  towards  the  stadium  and  Mount  Coressus.  At  right 
angles  to  this  road  and  leading  due  west  from  the  theatre  is  the  great 
colonnaded  road  to  the  harbour.  It  is  500  metres  long,  20  metres  wide  and 
was  bordered  each  side  by  Corinthian  porticoes  5  metres  doej) :  an  inscriptior^ 
shews  it  took  its  name  from  Arcadius  (3!)5-408  A.D.).  Some  system  of  lighting 
it  b}'  lamps  appears  to  have  been  used. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  junction  of  these  roads  and  directly  adjoining 
them  is  a  largo  oblong  open  court.  To  the  north-east  between  the  Harbour 
r(>ad  and  Mr.  Wood's  Prytaneum  is  a  large  marble  building  of  uncertain  use 
and  of  the  Roman  ])eriod.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  open  paved  court,  bordered 
on  three  sides  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade  with  unHuted  coluums  and  mosaic 
pavement,  but  on  the  north  by  several  i-ows  of  marble  seats  rising  up  on 
vaulted  substructui'es  of  brick;  even  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  Bouleu- 
terion  hardly  seems  satisfactory.  As  one  proceeds  harbourwards  on  the 
great  road  one  passes  the  traces  of  another  cross  road  running  north  and 
south,  and  much  built  over  by  Byzantine  houses.  Where  these  roads  cross 
are  to  be  seen  the  scpiare  bases  that  supported  four  late  monumental  columns 
decorated  with  niches  filled  with  statues.'^  By  following  this  cross  road 
southwards  one  passes  through  a  gate  in  the  Byzantine  wall  and  reaches 
on  the  left  a  marble  gateway  on  the  road  from  the  'Agora,'  to  the  harbour, 
as  proved  by  the  inscriptions  found.  On  following  the  line  of  this  road 
eastwards  the  great  marble  gate  of  the  agora  itself  is  reached,  approached 
by  a    flight    of  much  worn  steps  flanked  by   narrow  projecting  colonnades 
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ot  >i.\  coluiiiiis.  EitlK-r  sidr  is  ;i  large  Mjiiare  water  l)a.siii,  the  inarUle 
slabs  of  the  soiitheiTi  one  still  show  the  marks  where  water  vessels  were 
drawn  up.  Both  these  gates  are  Roman  reconstnictions  of  (Jreek  work.  The 
road  continued  westward  and  ended  at  {\w  Roman  building  on  the  <iuay  to 
the  south.  I  understand  it  is  in  this  region  that  the  e.vcavations  will  be 
continued  this  year  :  we  may  e.xpect  important  results  from  the  complete 
clearing  of  the  agora  and  its  entiances.  Then  by  n-turning  to  the  great  road 
and  following  it  westwards  one  reaches  on  the  right,  just  Ix-fore  the  '  gn-at  gyni- 
nasium,'  which  in.scriptions  shew  to  have  been  the  Thermae  Ci»nstantinianae, 
and  opposite  an  e.xedra  on  the  left,  an  open  court  in  the  shape  of  au  oval 
with  the  ends  cut  off,  surrounded  by  a  mosaic  paved  colonnade:-'  at  the  north 
there  is  an  e.xit  flanked  by  two  sarcophagus-shaped  basins  decorated  with  the 
nbiipiitous  biicrania  and  garland  pattern,  into  a  wide  colonnade  marble  paved, 
called  the  Atrium  Thermarum  in  insci-iptions  found  here.    Apparently  on  the 
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i-el)uilding  of  the  city  in  2()'A  .\.l).  after  thi'  .sack  by  the  CJoths,  new  Thermae 
Were  built  hell'  which  encroached  on  the  south-west  corner  of  tlv'  Foruin. 
For  the  oval  court  already  described  was  then  built  apparently  to  supply  the 
[»lace  of  the  southern  market  hall  tif  the  Forum.  The  plan  '  of  the  forum  is 
best  seen  bv  climbing  one  of  the  brick  piers  of  the  great  Baths — the  forum 
was  a  sfpiare  who.sc  sides  were  70  metres  long,  bordered  by  Corinthian 
col(»nuades  !)-80  m.  deep.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  except  on  the  side  against 
the  Baths  a  large  markt't  hall  opened  into  the  colonnade;  that  to  the 
south  is  the  l>est  seen.  It  is  82xlb  metres:  was  richly  decorated  with 
marble  on  the  floor  and  walls  which  have  round  and  s(piare  recesses  .symme- 
tricallv  arraiiired.  Entrance  is  obtained  from  the  colonnade  bv  eight  oi)enings 
through  seven  Corinthian  pilasters;  the  roof  was  of  wood  and  had  no  cential 
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Mi|)|)uits;  tlii>  is  infcriL'd  tVdin  tlir  ushcs  fniiinl  iiisidf  and  tlic  coiiditinn  (.1 
the  tliM>r.  .Iii^t  hcfoiT  tlif  road  readies  thf  liaibdiu-  it  ))as.sc.s  a  Hi'llriii-l  ir 
tripvli.ii  ^i\[r  which  is  iiut  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  \va\'  (Fig.  4).^''  The 
central  openit)^  is  s(|nare,  while  those  at  the  side  are  arched.  The  eiitabhitnre  is 
richly  decoiated  and  on  both  sides  the  openings  aj-e  flanked  1)\-  Ionic  colulnn^ 
in  pairs.  Further  against  the  harbour  was  a  lofty  decorative  entrance  of 
Konian  date  in  two  storeys  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  cni'ious  shapi 
(Fig.  ')j.  Its  side  against  the  harbour  is  straight,  while  that  towai-ds  the  (Jreat 
Hoad  is  semicirculai-.      It  seems  to  date  fi-oni  the  second  centun   A.i>.^'' 


Fii;.  fj. — I!kstouaiion. 


ljey(jnd,  vaiious  trenches  and  trial  pits  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  colon- 
naded <juay  running  along  the  edge  of  the  harbour,  and  an  exchange  to  the  noii  h 
of  the  road  :  but  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  presence  of  watei 
which  causes  the  t'xcavations  in  this  niarsli}'  ground  to  silt  up,  make  I'xamin- 
tion  very  difficult,  though  an  elaborate  Human  quay  building'' to  the  south 
can  be  easily   seen. 

Besides  the  above  important  excavations,  Dr.  Benndorf  has  i'X})lori(l  the 
wall  of  Lysimachus.  From  the  large  tower  called  St.  Paul's  Prison  (Fig.  (i). 
a  short  stretch  of  wall  ran  north  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  main  wall  ran  wi  si 
<»ver  the  crests  of  two  other  hills,  turned  south  across  the  small  valley  to  aiu)thei 
liill  and  then  went  east.     But  just  after  it  turns  east  and  in  the  dip  between 


*■'  Fig--.  4,  r>,  ami  7  arc  attir  Jra\viiij;s  l>y 
rnif.  Xii'iiirinii.  and  froim  eliilu's  scut  l.y  Dr. 
\<>ii  .ScliiU'iilcr, 
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the  last  hill  and  Mount  Coressus  is  the  C«)ressian  gate,  of  the  usual  type  flankeiJ" 
by  two  square  towers.  Then  the  wall  runs  east  along  the  topmost  ridge  of 
Coressus,  on  whose  flat  summit  is  a  small  scpiarc  acropolis,  and  thence  it  runs 
down  to  the  Magnesian  gate.  The  construction  of  the  wall  is  interesting. 
It  is  regularly  built  of  roughly  squared  blocks  of  local  liincstone  :  the  inside  is 
filled  with  smaller  stones  packed  with  red  earth.  There  are  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals  well-built  s(]uare  towers  with  corbelled  windows,  and  here  and 
there  along  the  line  of  the  wall  are  small  ])osterns.  In  short,  this  wall  is  a  fine 
e-xample  of  early  Hellenistic  fortification  and  in  very  good  condition  :  the 
labour  of  building  it  on  the  steep  and  rocky  ridge  of  Coressus  must  have  bi-en 
considerable. 


)zjjj  t: 

Aurgenommen  von  R.Heberdey  und  V.NoePerf 
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Fig.  6.— Wkstf.un  End  of  Lysimaciikan  Wai.t,. 

Besides  this.  Dr.  Heberdi-y  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  a 
round  building  on  the  hill  behind  the  theatre  (Fig.  7).  It  is  in  two  storeys  and 
stands  on  a  wjuare  base.  The  lower  stt)rey  was  of  the  Doiic  order  with  engaged 
columns.  The  upper  was  of  the  Ionic  order  and  the  columns  stood  free.  Further 
above  the  Ionic  entablature  the  building  took  a  hexagonal  form,  and  probably 
ended  in  a  pyramid.  The  inside  was  solid  and  filled  up  with  rough  stone- 
work. It  clearly  belongs  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  Dr.  Heberdey  sug- 
gests that  it  was  erected  to  celebrate  the  Ephesians'  victory  at  .sea  off  Cymo 
over  Aristonicus,  the  claimant  of  the  i\'rgamenc  throne  (arm  h.c.  132)." 

One  important  topographical  difficulty  has  been  .solved  by  the  discovery 


Johrcshcflc  I,  Ikiblutt,  1899,  p.  79. 
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of  the  Hellenistic  tripylon  nn'iitioned  above.  Formerly^  it  was  believed  that 
the  Great  Harbour  was  of  Roniaii  date  and  that  a  Hellenistic  Harbour  once 
existed  somewhere  in  the  marshy  ground  north-west  of  Mr.  Wood's  Prytaneum, 
between  that  and  the  double  church.  But  since  the  tripylon  by  the 
Grtiat  Harbour  is  Hellenistic,  then  that  Harbour  was  both  Hellenistic  and 
Roman.  Dr.  Heberdey  informs  me  that  excavation  on  the  site  of  the 
supposed  Hellenistic  Harbour  revealed  nothing  but  late  cottages  close  to  the 
surface  '^ :  on  digging  below  them  nothing  was  found  for  some  depth  and  then 
the  trenches  filled  with  water,  which  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  excava- 


Fig.  7.— Restoration. 


tion  on  such  a  site  has  always  to  contend  with,  and  one  that  can  never  be 
really  overcome. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  most  interesting  of  the  spoils  of  Ephesus  that 
have  been  obtained  from  these  excavations  are  the  numerous  pieces  of 
isculpture,  both  in  bronze  and  marble,  which  are  now  temporarily  exhibited  in 
the  '  Theseus  Tempel '  in  the  Volksgarten  at  Vienna. 

Most    important  of    all  is    the    bronze  athlete    rather  over    life    size 


^  Jahreshe/te  I.  Beilflatt,  p.  56. 
H.S. — VOL.  XXIII. 


V.  Arch.  Am.  1903,  p.  77. 
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( 1  •i)25in.  hii,'h)  already  mentioned  in  this  Journal.''  It  represents  a  nude  3 outh 
resting  on  his  right  leg  (the  left  being  the  free  leg)  in  the  act  of  nsing  the 
strigil  (Figs.  S  and  9).  The  left  arm  is  held  down  at  the  side  with  the  ])alni  of 
the  hand  downwards  in  such  a  position  as  just  slightly  to  stiffen  ihv  niuschs: 
while  the  right  hand  which  holds  the  strigil  has  just  reached  thi'  wiist  in  its 


Fi. 


Fig.  9. 


ccturse  down  the  left  arm.  The  head  is  inclined  down  to  the  h'ft  to  watch 
the  jnocess.  Dr.  von  Schneider^"  in  the  official  eatalogui- of  the  e.xhibition 
claims  this  statue  as  an  Attic  original  of  th(^  fourth  century.  This  I  think  is 
impossible  :  not  only  is  the  working  of  the  bronze  against  it,  if  one  can 
judge  by  statuettes,  especially  the  two  early  Hellenistic  bronzes  in  Constan- 


'■*  R.  C.  nf)Siii<|nfrt,    'Archaeology  in  (ircoce.*  '"  v.  Aii-mlcUuntj  von  Fiauhliirkni  nnx  Ephc- 
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tiiK )}>!(',"  but  the  style  of  the  statue  is  itself  at,';unst  this  view.  The  face  in 
jtiofile  is  handsome  and  perhaps  Pra.xitelean,  l)ut  seen  from  the  front  it 
aj)pears  coarse,  hia\ y,  nnd  Hat.  The  hair  is  brushed  up  'jff  the  forehead  in 
the  t3[)ieal  Helleiiistif  maimer  which  is  apparently  derived  from  Alexandroid 
lieads,  and  is  rendered  by  thickish  curling  locks  heaped  clumsily  oni-  on  the 
other.  The  head  itself  is  too  bi^^ :  and  there  is  a  swelling  bar  over  the  oye.s 
which  is  tiot  of  fourth  century  modelling.  Then  the  exaggeration  of  the 
muscles  of  the    liml)s  and   torso,   especially  on   the  chest  where   they  (U-tach 


■f    f^: 


I'k;.  10. 


Fi<;.  11. 


themselves  in  great  slabs,  points  to  a  Hellenistic  origin.  In  my  opinion  this 
bronze  is  a  Roman  cast  ^^  of  the  first  century  A.D.  of  a  Hellenistic  original  of  the 
later  third  century. 

Next  come  the  two  pieces  of  a  bronze   lam])stand  already  described  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet  in  these  pages,''*  and  now  illustrated  (Figs.  10  and  11).     The 


"  Joubiii,  Calalocjue  dcs  Bruvzrs,  Ncs.  4  and  5. 
The  working  of  tlic  bronze  is  much  nearer 
(thougli  of  course  not  half  so  thick  or  chmisy) 
that  of  the  hroiize  boy  (Joubin,  op.  cit.  No.  6) 
from  Silclkt'li. 


'-  There  is  iti  the  JIuscum  at  Cairo  a  piece  of 
a  Roman  mould  for  casting  a  Polyclcitan  bronze  ; 
V.  Edgar,  Ccd.  of  Moulds. 

'••  op.  cit,  loe.  cit. 
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delicacy  and   feeling  with  which  the   whole  was  executed  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  wc  have  in  these  originals  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 

First  of  the  marbles  comes  a  fine  female  head  (Fig.  12).     This,  though 


Fig.  12. 


Fk;.  13 


clearly  Roman  in  workmanship,  is  from  its  severe  style  and  restraint  of  execution 
an  accurate  and  careful  copy  of  an  original  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 


Fk;.  14. 


Fi.;.  1.^. 


Though  copied  with  such  detail  as  to  lose  all  spirit  it  nevertheless  is 
of  great  interest  and  beauty  :  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Hesperid  on 
the  Olympia  metope. 
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Niunbcr  rtvc  is  ;i  male  portrait  as  Hcnncs  with  wiii^s  attached  to  the  head 
(Fig,  l;{).  This  according  to  1  )r.  von  .Schneider  is  of  Polycleitan  style.'*  However, 
on  examination  nothing  definitely  Polyeleitan 
appears.  The  hair  thongh  parted  in  the 
Centre  and  carefully  arranged  along  the 
forehead,  is  not  rendered  by  fine  close-lying 
curls,  but  in  rather  thick  locks  that  stand 
out  from  th(!  head  :  besides  there  is  a  broad 
fiat  bar  which  presses  ov(!r  the  eyes  at  the 
outside  corners  and  this  is  totally  un-roiy- 
clcitan.  The  deep-set  eyes,  the  weak  chin, 
narrow  jaw,  and  irre.solute  mouth  with  down- 
curving  corners  suggest  a  copy  of  a  Hellen- 
istic portrait,  perhaps  of  Antiochus  II. 

Number  six  is  a  late  and  clumsy  Roman 
copy  of  a  boy  with  a  duck,  clearly  a  long 
way  after  the  style  of  Bocthus  (Fig.  14) : 
it  resembles  very  closely  the  '  Boy  with  a 
bird  '  in  the  Vatican. 

Next  is  a  marble  head  re})resenting  a 
diademed  goddess  (Fig.  15).     Its  treatment 

is  in  general   sketchy,   but   not   without  grace:  it  is  ordinary  Roman  work 
of  the  first  century. 

Number  fourteen  is  also  Roman,  but  of  an  entirely  different  styK'  and 


Tig.  10. 


Fk;.  17. 


character.  It  is  an  excellent  portrait  bust  of  the  Hadrianic  period  re})re- 
senting  a  priest  of  the  cult  of  the  Imperial  house  (Fig.  16).  All  minor 
details  such  as  the  eyebrows  are  closely  rendered :  but  it  is  good  and  life- 
like in  style. 

Figures  No.  17  and  18  represent  two  panels  of  the  frieze  of  Hunting 
Erotes  '  also  previously  described  by  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

Last  of  all  is  a  jtiece  of  a  most  interesting  relief  which  was  found  face 


'*  lip.  cit.  p.  10.     Tlie  iiu:iilicrs  uited  aie  also  tliosc  ol'  tlie  ollicial  latalo^ue. 
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downwards  in  the  road  before  the  theatre  and  used  as  a  paving-  slab. 
It  represents  the  upper  half  of  an  Ania/.on  in  the  attitude  of  the  Poly- 
cleitan  statue  (Fig.  1!)).  It  probably  decorated  an  altar  of  the  later  Hellenistie 
pei-iod.  For  in  spite  of  the  excellent  UKxlelling  of  the  nude  jtart  of  the 
tor>(»,    the    details    of  the   face    and   head  are   not    wt-ll   rendered,   and   the 


Fi.;.  18. 


draperv  is  clunisilv  and  roughly  cut  by  the  drill:  and  in  an  earlier 
])eriod  more  care  would  ha\e  been  taken  in  the  execution.  Still  it  is 
nio>t  inipoi-tant  to  tiud  at   I'^phesus,  where  the  statue  was  set   Ujt.  even  a  copy 


Fio.  19. 


in  relief  of  the  niasterj)iece  of  Polycleitus.  Al.so  deserving'  of  mention  is  a 
Colossal  male  head  and  torso  from  the  theatre  rei>resenting'  the  J)emo.s  of 
Ephesus :  an  inscription  found  with  it  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
identification. 
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Miletus}^  (Fig.  20). 

Beyond  the  lake  of  Bafi  a  range  of  hills  runs  from  Latmns  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Macandor  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction.  From  the  most 
northern  point  of  this  range  two  small  hills  united  with  the  main  range  by 
a  long  low-lying  isthmus  project  north-east  towards  the  river,  which  now 
skirts  their  slopes.  The  most  easterly  of  these  two  hills  runs  further  north, 
and  is  broader  but  lower  :  between  this  and  the  higher  hill  is  a  swamp  mark- 
ing the  site  of  one  harbour :  east  of  the  isthmus  lay  another  harbour  and 
west  of  it  the  other  two  separated  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land.  Further 
west  Lade,  now  a  hill,  no  longer  an  island,  rises  from  the  fever-haunted 
marsh. 

On  the  south-west  slope  of  the  higher  hill  stands  the  theatre  :  it  is  a 
building  of  the   early  Imperial  period  and   proves  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation   now  it  has  been  laid  bare  by  Dr.  Wiegand's  excavations.     Two 
broad  diazomata  divide  the  whole  auditorium :  the  lowest  range  of  seats  contains 
five  cunei,  the  middle  ten,  and  the  uppermost  twenty :  it  is  calculated  that 
the  theatre  would  seat  twenty-five  thousand  people.     It  does  not  rest  in  a 
recess  of  the  hill,  but  is  rather  built  out  against  it  with  great  curved  retain- 
ing walls  the  same  height  as  the  hill,  springing  out  on  either  side.     In  the 
thickness  of  these  walls  great  vaulted  branching  staircases  lead  up  to  the 
diazomata,  to  which  access  is  obtained  through  vaulted  passages  (2'40  m.  wide 
and  320  m.  high)  running  behind  them  their  whole  length  and  communicating 
with  them  by  frequent   openings.     Outside   the  uppermost  vaulted  passage 
tin  the  top  of  the  hill  there  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  '  foyer  '  running  round 
the  theatre  and  entered   by  several  small  doors.     The  seats  were  of  marble 
resting  on  a  foundation  of  '  opus  incertum.'     The  great  staircases  at  either  side 
are  entered  from  the  north-west  and  south-west,  and  north-east  and  south- 
east ;  the   entrances  being  on  a  level  with  the  terrace   before  the  theatre. 
From  these  entrances  staircases  (405  m.  wide  and  10  m.  high)  lead  to  a  wide 
landing,  and  from   here  a  branch  leads  to  the  first  diazoma.     Farther  up  two 
branches  lejid — to   t;ike   the  Avestern   side   as  an  example — north-west  and 
north-east,  and  curving  round  enter  the  second  diazoma  from  those  directions. 
On  the  right  of  the  north-west  staircase  (and  on  the  left  of  the  north-east) 
is  a  series  of  three  large  chambers  in  the  wall  with  windows.     Were  the.se 
used  for  storerooms,  or  for  criminals  and  the  necessary  wild  beasts  ?     On  the 
top  landing  there   is  a    row  of  marble  chairs  on  either  side  ;  and  all  these 
vaulted  staircases  and  chambers  were  well  drained.     The  orchestra  is  marble- 
paved  and  lies  IH,")  m.  below  the  lowest  row  of  seats:  perhaps  there  was  a 
low  balustrade  between  the  orchestra  and  the  passage  before  the  seats,  but 
the  pavement  shews  signs  of  alterations  made  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  ot 
the  orchestra.     The  cornice  of  the  wall  round  the  orchestra  is  decorated  with 
an  anthemion   and  egg  and  dart  moulding  ;  the  wall  itself  was  marble  coated 
and  pierced  by  seven  niches.     As    mentioned    above,  before   the    staircase.^ 

'•i  Arch.  An~.  1902,  p.  147  scq. 
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entrances  there  was  a  wide  marble  paved  terrace  :  this  gave  access  to  the 
logeion  on  the  same  level  and  also  by  descending  staircases  to  the  room 
below  the  logeion.  The  stage  buildings  themselves  consist  of  a  long  skene 
on  the  level  of  the  terrace  and  the  lowest  row  of  seats.  This,  though  it  had 
no  ground  floor,  clearly  possessed  a  second  storey.  Before  this  was  the  logeion 
on  the  same  level  sui)ported  by  three  rows  of  square  pillars ;  the  row  ne.xt 
to  the  skene  is  engaged  (Fig.  21).  The  room  below  the  logeion  opened  on  to 
the  orchestra  by  three  doors  ;  of  the  logeion  itself  nothing  remain.s.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  before  the  orchestra  was  lowered  it  was  on  the  same 
level  as  the  logeion  and  the  two  together  were  then  larger  than  a  semicircle. 
The  wall  in  front  of  the  room  below  the  logeion  has  been  raised  and 
thickened  to  serve  as  a  Byzantine  fortification  wall.  Behind  thcskene  is  a 
complex  of  later  buildings. 


Fn;.  21.— Wksi'  Enh  r.K  .SiAfiK  Uiimuni;.  Mii.eh's  'riir.vir.F.. 


Further  to  the  east  below  the  theatre  hill  a  trench  reveals  a  street 
running  southwards  from  the  harbour  towards  the  great  southern  gate.  To 
the  east  of  this  street  on  the  lowest  sloj)e  of  the  hill  is  a  theatre-sha])e(l 
building  of  marble,  which  was,  as  shewn  by  inscriptions  and  other  discovered 
objects,  undoubtedly  the  Bouleuterion.  Two  flights  of  steps  divided  the 
seats  into  three  cunei,  and  the  '  orchestra,'  nearly  a  perfect  circle,  is  entered 
by  four  doors  from  the  large  colonnaded  scpiarc  in  front.  In  this  colonnaded 
square  stood  a  great  central  altar  decorated  with  a  bucrania  and  garland 
ornament.  Here  were  found  fragments  of  two  friezes,  one  mythological, 
and  the  other  decorated  with  trojjhies  of  arms  like  the  balustrade  of  the 
Pergamene  Stoa.  This  latter  belongs  to  the  Corinthian  propylaea  of  the 
square.  From  the  unfortunately  very  fragmentaiy  architrave  inscription  of 
the  Bouleuterion    Dr.    Wiegand  dates    it    from   the   reign  of    Seleucus   IV 
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(187-175  B.C.)  or  that  of  his  immediate  successor.  Yet  further  east,  and 
opposite  to  the  BouK^uterion,  stood  a  Nymphaeum  which  formed  the  end  of 
the  aqueduct  from  the  Carian  hills.  It  was  in  two  storeys:  the  up})ermust, 
which  was  cemented  and  served  as  the  cistern,  was  supported  on  the  vaulting 
of  the  lower.  The  outside  was  covered  with  marble  and  decorated  with  nine 
niches  to  each  storey.  Further,  before  each  niche  j>r()jected  an  entablature 
supported  b}^  red  marble  colunms.  North  of  the  Bouleuterion  S(|uare  and 
towards  the  Harbour  some  water-filled  trenches  mark  the  position  of  the 
smalP*' agora.  For  south  of  the  Bouleuterion  there  has  been  discovered  an 
enormous  agora,  which  is  not  yet  fully  excavated,  though  some  large  .sale 
rooms    have  been  cleared.     It  seems  to  have  been  surroundi'd  by  a  double 


S'-lji' 


F/o.  22.-MiLi.irs,  Soutiikkn  Oa-i 


III  centre,  pivcnKiit  of  Trajanic  level  above  late  Hellenistic  gate  (wall  vLsible  eitlier  sltlo). 
la  right  liaiul  front  corner  entrance  between  towers  of  early  Hellenistic  iK-riod. 


colonnade,  and  to  have  been  about  120m.  across.  Eastwards  from  the 
Nymphjieum  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Isthmus  Dr.  Wiegand  has  cleared 
the  centre  of  some  hite  Roman  baths  with  a  hypocaust  (»f  vaulted  brick. 

But  about  the  most  important  piece  of  work  yet  done  is  the  complete  exca- 
vation of  the  great  south  gate  on  the  road  to  Branchidae  (Fig.  22).  Foiiiierly 
the  gate  hjul  only  been  cleared  down  to  the  level  of  100  a.D.,  as  shewn  by  an 
inscrij)tion  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  About  a  metre  below  this  was  found  the 
HMnains  of  a  late  Hellenistic  gate  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  equal-sized 
ro(»ms  which  later  were  converted  into  fountain.s.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance 
was  a  tower  (lOxfim.):  on  the  right  the  wall  projects  5  metres  in  front  of 
the  line  of  the  gate.      Further  outside  this  gate  and  not  parallel  to  it  lay  a 


See  iilan,  Arch.  Anz.  1901,  \>.  196. 
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yet  earlier  gate  throiio^h  which  the  road  ran  sideways  into  the  cit}-.  It  is 
tiaiiked  by  two  scpiare  towers,  well  built  of  sijuared  masonry,  and  clearly  is  (jf 
the  early  Hellenistic  ])eriod  when  Alexander  the  Great  stormed  the  city  in 
IVM  ]{.('.  So  five  periods  in  the  history  of  l\[iletiis  can  be  determined 
(I)  Early  Hellenistic;  (2)  Late  Hellenistic:  (3)  Trajanic,  when  the  level 
of  the  streets  was  raised  and  diains  werf  piil  down  ;  (4)  Keign  of  Gallienus, 
when  the  ga})s  in  the  wall  were  hastily  re[)aired  to  resist  the  Goths; 
(o)  Byzantine,  as  shewn  by  the  fortiHcatioUo  on  the  theatie  hill. 

Ontside  the  gate  Dr.  Wiegand  has  f'jund  a  street  of  tombs  of  all  jieriods, 
chieHy  Hellenistic:  these  however  I  was  prevented  from  seeing. 

As  one  follow's  the  line  of  the  wall  westwards,  one  comes  to  a  trench 
that  reveals  an  early  circnlar  Christian  (Jhiireh.  Next  is  the  western  gate 
entered  side-ways  and  guarded  by  a  tower  })rojecting  from  the  wall;  on  the 
right  of  it  and  against  the  wall  is  a  staircase  8m.  broad  which  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  defences.  The  conr.se  of  the  wall  can  then  be  followed  all  along 
the  west  side.  Northwards  Dr.  Wiegand  has  fonnd  the  line  of  the  great 
street  (5m.  wide  with  a  sewer)  from  the  theatre  to  the  south-west  gate:  on 
either  si(le  are  late  houses.  Then  .south  of  the  theatre,  by  the  ruins  of  a  later 
building,  a  big  trial  pit  shews  the  marble  floor  of  a  Hellenistic  gynmasium 
with  an  inscription  of  the  usual  type  cut  on  the  pavement.  Also  there  was 
appjirently  a  stoa  west  of  the  gymnasium.  Besides  this  some  trial  pits  and 
trenches  cut  on  tlu'  east  slope  of  the  theatre  hill  and  on  the  top  of  the  other 
hill  reveal  portions  of  well  drained  streets  and  Roman  houses,  niany  paved 
with  ordinary  mosaic  work. 

Alan  J.  B.  Wage. 


THREE   SCULPTURED  STELAI    IN    THE  POSSESSION  OF  LORD 
NEWTON  AT  LYME  PARK. 

[Plates  XL— XIII.] 

The  recent  Exhibition  of  works  of  Greek   art  held  at   the   Burlingtoi) 
Fine  Arts  Club — although  neces.sarily  limited  to  comparatively  small  objects — 
has  been  sufficient  to    prove    that    the  traditional    wealth    of  our   Engli.sh 
collections  of  classical  antiquities  still  remains  a  fact.     The  Exhibition,  more- 
over, has  had  its  use  in  eliciting  information  as  to  works  of  art  on  a  larger 
scale,  hitherto  unknown  and  unrecorded,  that  liad  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Waagen  and   of  Conze,  of  Michaelis  and  of  Furtwiingler,  and  even  of  our 
En»li.sh  archaeologists.     Thus  it  was  that  when    the  Exhibition  was  little 
more  than  planned  I  learnt  from  the  well  known  sculptor,  Countess  Feodora 
Gleichen,  that  there  existed  at   Lyme  Park,  Lord   Newton's  Che.shirc  seat, 
three  fine  sculptured  Stelai  from  the  best  period  of  Attic  art.     I  am  grateful 
to  the  owner  for  granting  me   permission  to  publish  these  inedited   works 
in  this  Journal,  which  ought  indeed  to  be  the  official  gazette  of  the  English 
collections.     I    have    unfortunately    been   unable   to   avail   myself  as  yet  of 
Lord    Newton's   further  permission  to  study   the   originals.     But  as    photo- 
graphs of  the  Stelai  are  now  extant,  I  have  thought  it  wiser  not  to  postpone  the 
publication  for  fear  that  it  might  be  anticipated  elsewhere.     The  information 
kindly  given  me  by  Lord  Newton  himself  has  facilitated  the  di.scu.ssion  and 
interpretation  of  the  Stelai  which,  \ov  the  rest,  are  perfectly  straightforward 
examples  of  their  cla.ss. 

All  three  reliefs  were  brought  from  Gr»,'ece  by  the  great  uncle  of  the 
present  Lord  Newton,  the  Mr.  Thomas  Legh  who  was  one  of  the  discoverers 
and  part  owners  of  the  sculptures  of  Phigaleia  ;  he  was  himself  a  collector  and 
became  in  1816  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.^  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Stelai  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Legh  himself  fluring  his  stay  at 
Athens  in  1812,  for  in  the  account  which  he  published  of  his  travels^  he 
states  that  he  carried  <>r\  an  extensive  excavation  there  and  wa.s    '  fortunate 

»  See   Michaelis,   Ancient  Marbles   in  Great  Legh,  Esq.,  M.P.  (John  Murray  1817).    1812  i 

Britain,  §  88,  p.  160.  given  as  the  date  of  the  visit  to  Athens  on  y.  1. 

2  I^arrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt   and  the  On  p.  279,  however,  the  excavation  is  referred 

Country    beyond     the     Cataracls,    by    Thomas  to  as  taking  place  in  May  1811. 
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enough  to  discover  numerous  vases,  inscriptions,  and  bus-reliefs'.  Of  these 
bas-reliefs  he  publishes  the  one  of  the  actor  (below  Fig.  2);  the  other  two 
reliefs  now  at  Lyme  are  not  described,  nor  is  it  now  known  what  became  of 
the  other  '  numerous '  objects  excavated.  (For  one  vase,  however,  see  note 
10.  below.) 

L — Stele  of  Melisto  and  Epigenes.    (Pl.  XI.) 

At  first  sight  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  three  reliefs  is 
also  the  largest.  Moreover,  the  rarity  of  these  large  sepulchral  Stelai  outside 
Athens  confers  upon  it  a  special  value."*  It  represents,  within  the  usual 
Doric  aedicula,  one  of  those  family  groups  formerly  known  as  '  .scenes  of 
parting'  or  else  'of  reunion,'  where  wife  and  husband  clasp  hands  in  token 
of  life-long  union — with  the  not  unfrequent  addition,  as  here,  of  an  attendant 
in  the  background.*  As  usual  in  the  freer  style  that  obtained  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  the  two  principal  figures  project  slightly  beyond 
the  framing  pilasters.  The  height  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  frame  to  the 
akroterion  (now  broken)  is  4  ft.  lOA  in.;  the  width  of  the  actual  Stele,  across 
tlie  ])ilasters  is  2  ft.  10^  ins. ;  the  extreme  width  of  the  pediment  is  2  ft.  11^  ins. 
Below  the  akroterion,  along  the  architrave,  runs  the  inscription,  after  the 
pattern  of  countless  others  : 

MeXto-TCe)  'Hyea-TpuTov  ef  Oiov^  'ETTLyivrjf:  Mt/cpt 0)1/09  'EXci/o-tVto? 

Melisto,  daughter  of  Hegestratos,  then,  it  is  who  sits  to  the  spectator's  left, 
on  a  cushioned  chair  without  back,  leaning  against  tlie  pilaster,  her  sandalled 
feet  resting  on  a  footstool.  In  accordance  with  the  fashion  that  was  popular 
in  Athens  from  about  450  B.C.,*  she  wears  the  thin  Ionic  chiton  with  sleeves 
under  the  thicker  sleeveless  Doric  chiton,  and  over  the  whole  the  ample 
cloak  or  himation,'^  one  end  of  which  she  holds  up  with  the  finorers  of  her 
left  hand.  With  her  right  hand  she  clasps  the  right  of  her  husband 
Epigenes,  who  stands  facing  her,  .seen  in  three  quarters  by  the  .spectator. 
He  is  a  bearded  personage  of  mature  age  ;  his  costume  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
Athenian  citizen,  namely  the  cloak  draped  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving 
right  .shoulder  and  breast  bare,  in  the  manner  familiar  from  Stelai  and  from 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  His  left  arm  and  hand  hang  (juietly  at  his  side. 
If  compared  with  similar  personages  on  other  tomb  reliefs,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  certain  individuality  in  the  man's  hea/i. 

Behind  these  two  figures,  and  in   much  lower  relief,  stands  a  third a 

female  attendant  carrying  what   mush  be  her  mistress's  jewel  casket.     Her 


3  The  Britiah  Ma«eum,  for  example,  iiossesaes  »  For  the  Attic  deme  Olov  see  Wachsmtitli 

no  example  ou  this  scale  and  the  same  niiglit  Stadt  Athcn  II.  p.  286. 

be  said  of  most  otiier  Museums,  excepting,  of  «  Kuitwanglcr,  itculcrpieees  of  Greek  Sculi)- 

course,  the  splendiii  collection  ut  Lf-ydcn.  tare,  p.  29. 

*  Numerous  examples  of  this  da-ss  of  relief  '  The  three  garments  are  best  seen  on   the 

.ind  of  similar  compositions  maybe  found  in  figure  of  tlie  beautiful  stele  from  the  Koramei- 

Conze's  '  AUiache  GrciJjrdie/$:  kos,  Conze,  CLII  (No.  805). 
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head  is  shown  in  profile;  her  hair  is  cut  short  and  slie  wears  the  sleeveless 
chiton,  without  any  up|)er  garment. 

The  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  relief  is  broken  away  ;  from  the  shape 
of  the  breakage  under  the  chair,  one  may  conjecture  that  here  was  some  such 
object  as  a  wool  basket,  or  perhaps  a  dog  lying  down. 

The  features  of  Melisto  are  a  good  deal  rubbed  and  defticed,  though  they 
are  less  so  in  the  original,  I  am  informeil  by  Lord  Newton,  than  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  the  reproduction.  The  techniipie  is  not  of  the  most  refined,  for 
between  our  Stele  and  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  '  Hegeso,'  for  instance,  there 
is  a  great  aesthetic  gap  ;  the  relief  doubtless  bears  the  stamp  of  the  workslioj) 
rather  than  of  a  masterhand,  yet  the  general  style  is  infiuenced  by  the  great 
epoch,  as  the  drawing  of  the  heads,  the  poses,  the  arrangement  and  throw  of 
the  draperies  with  their  folds  represented  by  grooves,  sufficiently  indicati;.  A 
number  of  details  were  probably  addeil  in  colour.  The  date  is  difficult  to 
fix,  but  it  may  be  roughly  placed  at  about  420  B.C. 

IT. — Stele  of  Aukesis.      (Pl.  XII). 

Arkesis,  a  young  mother  holding  in  front  of  her  her  closely  swaddled 
baby — symbol  perhaps  of  the  motherhood  that  has  cost  her  life  ** —  sits  on  a 
chair  without  back  resting  her  feet  on  a  low  footstool.  Her  hair,  which  is  tied 
in  a  knot  at  the  back,  is  confined  in  front  by  a  fillet  wound  three  times 
round  the  head.  The  dress  is  precisely  similar  to  that  worn  by  Melisto  on 
the  preceding  stele.  The  subject  is  .sculptured  on  a  sunk  panel  ^  which 
measures  about  1  ft.  2}  in.  sijuare,  the  total  breadth  of  the  stele  being  1  ft. 
2\  in.,  and  its  total  height  to  the  top  of  the  akroterion  o  ft.  11.^  in.  The 
akroterion  itself  is  composed  of  a  high  central  palmette  and  two  half  palmettes 
at  the  sides,  supported  on  volutes,  which  spring  from  a  clump  of  akanthos 
foliage.  This  design  is  of  frefjuent  occurrence.  On  the  field  between 
akroterion  and  panel  the  name  APKECI?  is  inscribed. 

The  work  is  somewhat  rough  and  superficial,  but  is  of  a  good  period,  from 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

III. — Stele  of  an  Actor.     (Pl.  XIII). 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  reliefs  at  Lyme  which  was  published  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Legh  in  the  book  of  travels  already  cited.  He  alludes  to  it  as 
follows  in  a  footnote  on  p.  22  :  '  the  terra-cotta  vase  of  extreme  beauty  ^^  and  in 

*  For  the  subject  cp.  the  stele  at  the   Brit.  Stackelher^j,   Grdhcr  dcr  Hclhncn,   V\.   XVIII 

Mas.  (6  in  the  i'hij^aleiau  Room)  of  a   young  ami  is  now  in  the   Hrit.  Mus.  ;  on  the  obverse 

mother  .seated,  and  in  front  of  her  tiie  nurse  Zens  and  Nike  with  their  names  inscribnl  stand 

holdiiif;  tlie  well  swaddled  infant.  on  each  si<le  of  a  low  altir  ;  on  the  reverse  a 

"  This  type  and  shajHS  of  stele  is  coninion —  fiinale   figure    is   moving    away   rapi<lly    from 

iiUHicrous  examples  in  Conze  op.  cit.  another   female    figure    who    stands    holding    a 

'"  This    vase    (a    itclike)    is    published     by  sceptre.     K.f.  technifpu-.    A  fanciful  conjecture 
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a  statt;  ol  pt'iiect  prcsi'ivation  and  tlie  cuiious  l)ass()-iilicvo  of  wliirli  cu- 
<;ravin<^s  aro  given  were  foiiiHl  in  the  siiptilclues  we  opened  at  a  short 
distance  fioni  the  w.dls  ot"  the  city  [Athens]  on  the  western  side;  of  th''  road 
that  leads  to  Thebes.'  On  p.  2S.S  lie  descrilKS  the  relief  as  follows:  'The 
iii;irb!e  Basso-Relievo  is  probably  the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  comic  poet; 
or  the  two  masks  may  possibly  be,  tlio  one  that  of  tlu;  Comic,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  Traj^ic,  Muse.  It  was  found  in  tlu;  same  spot  as  the  terra-cotta 
Vase  described  above,  but  has  no  inseiiption  or  any  other  si<;n  on  which  to 
build  a  conjecture.' 

In  a  sense,  this  relief  is,  from  its  subject,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three  under  discussion.  A  younj^  man  drap  ;d  m  the  himation  that  leaves 
bare  the  chest  and  the  rit;ht  arm  and  shoulder  sits,  facin;^  to  the  right,  on  a 
chair  with  finely  curved  back.  His  drapery,  which  passes  over  his  left  shoulder 
is  twisted  abt)ut  the  left  wrist  and  then  hangs  down  :  the  left  hand  clutches 
the  drapery  on  the  lap.  In  his  right  hand  the  man  holds  a  comic  mask 
which  he  gazes  at  intently  ;  in  the  Held  above,  on  the  k'ft,  hangs  a  second 
mask.  The  masks  and  the  man's  head  are  somewiiat  defaced.  The  slab  is 
broken  ;  its  breadth  is  2  ft.  11  in.,  its  present  height  3  ft.  <S^  in. 

Elderly  men  are  not  uufreciuently  represented  seated,  on  grave-reliefs, 
but  the  seated  youthful  male  figure  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and 
in  all  known  cases  pose  and  even  gesture  seem  adaptetl  from  the  position 
so  familiar  on  the  stelai  of  girls  and  women.  The  present  example  recalls 
the  beautiful  relief  at  Grotta  Ferrata^^  of  a  young  man  reading  in  a  roll  with 
his  book  case  at  his  feet.  Were  it  not  that  the  place  of  its  discovery  shows 
the  relief  to  be  from  a  grave,  one  might  have  conjectured  that  it  was  votive 
rather  than  sepulchral ;  it  otiers  striking  analogy  to  the  well  known  Hellenistic 
relief  in  the  Lateran  (Helbig,  Filhrcr  No.  084)  representing  an  actor  (more 
probably  than  a  poet'-)  studying  the  mask  which,  like  the  actor  on  our 
relief,  he  holds  in  front  of  him,  while  two  other  masks  and  an  open  roll  lie  on 
a  table  opposite.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  scale  and  though  the 
sides  are  reversed,  the  actors  of  the  Attic  and  of  the  Hellenistic  relief  have 
identically  the  same  pose  and  gesture.  It  may  be  that  the  scheme  w^as 
traditional  and  that  the  relief  at  Lyme  is  one  of  its  earliest  examples.  Any- 
how this  representation  of  an  actor  seeking  inspiration  for  the  part  he  is  to 
act  from  the  study  of  his  mask  '^  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  class  of 
reliefs  which  throw  light  upon  ancient  dramatic  art.'* 

Eugi!:nie  Strong. 


as  to  the  ashes  whicli  tlie  vase  contains  is  put  '^  Reisch,  Giicchische  IVcihijcschcnkc,  ji,  54. 

forward   by    Mr.    Legh.     It   j)eiliaps   belonged  '*  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  motif,  which 

originally    to   Mr.    Forster,  co-jiroprietor  with  Reisch  attiibuted  to  the  actor  in  the  Lateran 

Legh,   Cockerel],   and  others  in  the  I'iiigaleiau  relief,  is  also  that  of  o»ir  stele, 
frieze.     Then  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  '*  F.    Studniczka's  interesting  paper  on  the 

the  Rev.  William  Wood  of  Fulhani.     In  1895  Actor  relief  from  the  I'eiraens  (,V^/n?i^<;s /"cn-o/, 

it  was  acquired  for  the  British  Museum,  at  a  p.  307   fl- ),   though  not  bearing  exactly  on  the 

sale  at  Messrs.   Sotheby's.  relief  now  published,  must  at  any  rate  be  men - 

"  Conze,  Plate  CXXI  (No.  622).  tioned  in  this  connection. 
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Investigations  at  Assos.  Drawings  and  Photographs  made  during  the  Excavations 
1881-1882-1883.  By  J.  T.  Clarkk,  F.  H.  Bacon,  R.  Koldewey.  I<:dited  with 
explanatory  notes  by  F.  H.  Bacon.  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Pnl>lislied  by  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  America.]     First  Part — to  be  completed  in  5  parts  at  $5  each. 

This  long-expected  publication  of  the  American  excavations  at  Assos  consists  of  maps  and 
plans,  architectural  drawings,  photographs,  and  inscriptions.  In  the  text  there  is  little  or 
nothing  new  ;  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  and  the  inscriptions  being  merely  repeated 
from  the  "  Papers  of  the  American  School  at  Athens."  The  descriptions  appended  to  the 
plates  are  very  slight  and  there  is  no  discussion  of  date  or  other  questions.  The  plates 
themselves  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  finely  executed.  The  First  Part,  the  only  one  as  yet 
published,  contains  maps  and  plans  of  Assos  and  the  surrounding  district,  of  the  Agora, 
the  great  Stoa  and  the  Bouleuterion,  togetlier  with  inscriptions  and  vases  found  on  the 
sites.  Among  these  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  construction  of  the  Stoa  by  Mr.  Kolde- 
wey. Part  II.  is  to  contain  the  baths  and  heroiJn,  the  mosaic  pavements,  the  theatre,  the 
Greek  bridge,  and  the  Roman  atrium  ;  Part  III.  the  temple  and  sculptures,  the  fortifica- 
tion walls  and  gateways,  and  the  gymnasium  ;  Part  IV.  the  tombs  and  mausoleums  ;  Part 
V.  the  tombs  and  objects  f(nind  in  them,  figurini,  coins,  vases,  Byzantine  mosaic.",  and  the 
Turkish  mosque  ;  to  these  will  be  added  an  index  and  table  of  contents  to  the  whole. 


Troja  und  Ilion.  Ergebnisse  der  Ausgrabungen  in  den  vorhistorischen  und  histori- 
schen  Schichten  von  Ilion,  1870-1894.  Von  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld.  2  vols.  76  plates, 
471  illustrations  in  text.     Athens:  Beck  and  Barth.     1902.     40  m. 

The  definitive  publication  of  the  Trojan  excavations  has  now  appeared  in  a  form  at  once 
convenient  and  complete  ;  it  will  of  course  be  indispensable  to  students.  The  numerous 
illustrations  and  plans  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  descriptions  throughout.  Nearly  half 
the  book  is  written  by  Prof.  Dorpfeld,  including  the  history  of  the  excavations,  the  detailed 
architectural  description  of  the  various  strata  and  the  buildings  they  contain,  and  a  final 
discussion  of  Homeric  Troy  and  its  neighbourhood  in  relation  to  the  Iliad.  The  clearness 
of  the  architectural  description  with  its  plans  and  diagrams  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  small  letters  inserted  in  the  photographic  blocks,  with  references  printed  below.  In 
this  way  the  reader  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  various  structures  represented 
even  in  the  more  complicated  views.  It  has  perhaps  never  been  possible  before,  even  for 
those  who  have  not  visited  a  site,  to  realise  so  fully  its  appearance  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  various  remains.  In  the  last  chapter  Prof.  Dorpfeld  identifies  the  topography 
of  the  Iliad  with  an  amount  of  detail  not  generally  attempted.  The  several  other  chapters 
are  assigned  to  specialists  :  H.  Schmidt  writes  on  the  pottery,  A.  Gotze  on  ,-maller  objects 
of  various  materiaks,  H.  Winnefeld  on  works  of  sculpture  of  later  age,  and  also  on  the 
graves  and  tumuli,  A.  Briickner  on  the  inscriptions,  mainly  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  age, 
and  also  on  the  history  of  Troy  and  Ilion,  U.  von  Fritze  on  the  coins  of  Ilion.  Though 
so  many  collaljorators  have  been  employed,  the  whole  work  is  so  concise  as  to  be  con- 
tained in  two  volumes  of  moderate  size.  Yet  all  that  is  essential  to  our  knowledge  of  Troy 
seems  to  be  included.  The  only  regret  is  that  Schliemaun  did  not  survive  to  see  so  worthy 
a  monument  of  the  excavations  that  were  the  chief  aspiration  of  his  life. 
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Das  Athener  Nationalmuseum.  Pliototypische  Wieilerj^abe  seiner  Schatze.  P.y 
J.  N.  SvoiiOxNos.  Helt  1.  Pp.  IG  and  10  plates.  Alliens:  Beck  &  Bartli,  1903. 
6  ni.  80. 

This  is  the  Hist  part  of  a  work,  which,  if  it  is  carried  out,  will  be  of  great  importance.  It 
is  proposed  to  issue  about  si.v  to  eij^^ht  parts  each  year,  which  will  give  some  sixty  to  eij,'hty 
plates  of  objects  in  the  Athenian  Museum,  and  which  will  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary by  Mr.  Svoronos.  The  objects  are  to  be  treated  in  groups,  such  as  sculptures, 
bronzes,  vases,  terracottas,  etc.  Inscriptions  and  oljjects  of  the  Mycenaean  period  are 
excluded.  The  first  part  is  occupied  with  the  bronzes  of  Antikythera,  and  the  text  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  diving  operations. 


Die  Skulpturen  des  Pergaruon-Museums  in  Photographien.      33  plates. 
Berlin  :  G.  Reimer,  1903.     45  m. 

A  portfolio  of  thirty-three  unmounted  platinotypes  of  the  Perganion  Museum  at  Berlin  and 
its  sculptures,  whicli  will  be  of  service  in  the  continued  absence  of  an  adequate  publication 
of  the  collection.  The  series  includes  the  restored  orders  of  the  temple  of  Athene  at 
Priene,  and  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander. 


Recueil  de  Tetes  antiques  ideales  ou  id6alis6es.  By  Salomon  Reinach.  Pp. 
vii  +  230.  276  plates,  and  18  illustrations.  Paris  :  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  1902. 
20  f. 

M.  Reinach  publishes  in  this  volume  a  collection  of  some  250  heads,  of  an  ideal  or  semi- 
ideal  character,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  and  accompanied  by  a 
full  commentary,  with  references  to  earlier  literature.  The  heads  are  for  the  most  part 
such  as  would  be  found  in  a  gallery  of  casts,  but  some  are  unfamiliar,  and  welcome. 

The  author  justly  claims  that  his  book  is  inexpensive,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  method  of  reproduction  employed  (tracings  from  photographs  on  paper  prepared  for 
process  work)  is  satisfactory.  The  contours  are  well  and  carefully  rendered,  but  the 
surface  texture  is  flat  and  wanting  in  detail.  The  plates  may  be  said  to  have  the  eame 
relation  to  photographs  that  casts  have  to  original  marbles. 


Greek  Moulds.  [Catalogue  general  des  Antiquites  figyptiennes  du  Musee  du  Caire.] 
By  C.  C.  Edgar.  Pp.  xvii  +  89.  33  plates.  Cairo  :  Service  des  Ant.  de  I'figypte. 
1902.     (24  fr.  60). 

A  catalogue  of  the  plaster  and  clay  moulds  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bronzes  and  terracottas.  The  moulds  for  bronzes  form  by  far  the  larger  and  more 
interesting  part  of  the  collectidn,  as  they  not  only  comprise  some  charming  fragments  of 
later  Greek  Art,  but  are  also  impoi'tunt  from  their  bearing  on  ancient  bronze-casting.  Mr. 
Edgar  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  the  moulds  come  from  factories  at 
Mit  Rahineh  (Memphis)  and  assigns  them  generally  to  the  Roman  period,  while  a  com- 
parison  with  Alexandrian  coin  types  of  the  second  century  a.d.  affords  a  closer  date  for 
some  of  the  fragments. 

The  major  part  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to  a  very  careful  discussion  of  the 
technical  processes  employed  in  making  and  using  these  moulds  in  bronze-casting. 
Almost  all  are  piece-moulds  of  plaster  and  Mr.  Edgar  concludes  that  they  were  not 
used  in  the  actual  casting,  but  for  making  the  perishable  moulds  (loam  or  wax)  in  which 
this  was  done  and  which  are  destroyed  in  the  operation. 
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Little  is  to  be  learned  from  litenuy  sources  on  this  siil)ject.  Pollux  (x.  189)  certainly  iin- 
l)lies  that  some  form  of  the  process  known  as  'cire  perdue,'  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
it  is  much  too  troublesome  foi-  everyday  use. 

Mr.  Ed,L;ar  also  discusses  the  methods  used  in  m;ikii)<;  terracottas.  His  moulds  are 
usually  bipartite,  fitted  with  mortises  and  tenons  and  made  of  plaster — in  which  two 
latter  points  they  differ  from  tlie  uiouhls  used  for  Greek  terracottas,  which  have,  almost 
always,  suiooth  ex\\;es,  and  are  made  nl'  clav.  As  Mr.  Edgar  rightly  observes,  the  two 
halves  of  a  cast  from  a  mortised  mould  must  have  ])een  joineil  in  the  mould,  and  the  cast 
withdrawn  whole,  like  a  bronze  casting,  whereas  in  Greek  terracottas  the  halves  are 
joined  bv  hand,  after  withdrawal  from  the  mould.  Three  hundred  atul  sixty-six  moulds 
are  described,  and  the  more  imjiortant  are  ligured  in  the  plates. 


Studia  Pontica.  Vol.  i.  .1  Jonvney  cf  /'^.c/ilorufiou  ill  Pantiis.  r.y  .1.  (!.  C 
Am>ers()N.  I'p.  104.  Nine  coloured  mai)s  and  sixteen  illustiatious,  mainly  Inun 
author's  photograph.-^.     15rus.-<els  :   II.  Laiiieitiii,  ]:t()3.     1  iv.  f>(). 

Tliis  is  the  first  fascicule  of  four  which  are  to  I'orm  a  single  vohuue,  embracing  the 
ancient  topography,  the  epigraphic  reuiaius,  and  the  history  of  lloman  Pontus.  By  a  rare 
and  welcome  agreement  the  eminent  Belgian  exi)lorer,  .M.  Franz  Cumont,  is  ccdlaliorating 
with  Mr.  Anderson,  each  author  using  his  native  tongue.  The  .second  and  i'ourth  fascicules 
w  ill  be  liy  M.  Cumont  :  the  third  (the  inscriptions),  by  both  authors  :  \]iv  lir.'-t,  now  before 
us,  is  1)V  Mr.  Anderson  alone.  It  narrates  a  ni(!thc>dical  exploration,  caiiied  out  in  1899,  in 
.-outh-western  and  south-central  Pontus.  The  main  lines  of  communication  were 
followed,  ancient  site>  visited,  and  moiler.'i  villages  ransacked  for  monuments  with  that 
indefatigable  care  which  Prof.  W.  M.  Itamsay  has  taught  his  pupils  to  use.  The  principal 
results  (some  have  been  alreaily  provisionally  published)  are  the  tracing  of  part  of  the 
imperial  highways,  from  Caesarea  to  Amisus,  and  from  Ancyra  by  way  of  Amlrapa  and 
Neocae.sarea  to  Satala  and  the  sources  of  Euphrates.  The  latter,  though  perhaps  hardly 
to  be  styled  '"the  great  trans-Asiatii- road,"  was  anumg  the  most  important  of  Poman 
highwavs  in  the  East,  and  continued  t(j  be  a  main  route  of  war  and  trade  all  through  the 
i\Iiddle  Ages.  Among  sites  that  Mr.  Anderson  identified  or  finally  fixed  are  those  of 
Etonea,  Mithridation — Euagina,  Eupatoria — Magno]>olis,  and  Andrapa — Neoclaudiopolis, 
(with  Phazimon — Neapolis).  He  assigns  likely  sites  to  various  minor  place.s,  and  discusses 
the  authorities,  with  which  he  shows  singulaily  full  acquaintance.  He  makes  much  the 
.same  use  of  the  Peutinger  Table  as  Prof.  Kam.say,  occasicuially  yielding  to  the  temptation 
to  juggle  with  its  names  and  numerals.  May  we  express  a  hope  that  there  will  be  uni- 
formity in  the  orthography  of  place-names  in  all  the  fascicules?  We  already  note  that 
Tokat  is  likely  to  reappear  as  Tokad. 


Asia  Minor.     By  J.  C.  C.  Andkrson   (Murray's  Handy  Clajsical  Map.s),  with  index. 
London  :  John  Murray,  1903.      l.i. 

This  is  a  map  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  North  Syria  as  far  east  as  parallel  42',  pidjectcfl 
on  a  scale  of  1  ;  2,500,000,  and  contoured  by  thousand  foot  intervals,  above  1000  feet,  and, 
below  that  standard  to  .sea-level  and  (500  fett.  The  levels  are  difl'ereritiated  in  tint  with 
the  cleax'ness  characteristic  of  Messr.«.  Bartholomews'  best  work.  Modern  names  wherever 
identifications  are  certain,  ai)pear  in  italics  within  biackets.  Roads  of  different  classes  are 
distinguished,  and  provincial  boundaries  and  name.s,  as  they  were  at  the  death  of  Neio 
are  printed  in  red.  The  Troad  appears  in  an  in.set,  doubled  in  scale.  The  detail  is  as 
accurate  as  it  can  lie  made  in  a  country,  little  of  wliich  has  Iieen  accuratelv  suivevcd. 
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Antike  Schlachtfelder  in  Griechenland.  l'..uistoine  zu  einer  antiken  Kiicj^sj^'e- 
schiclitf.  Voii  .1.  1\  KOMAVIOH.  I'aiid  I  :  voii  Kpamiiitnidiis  ziiiii  Eiti;.'reift'U  der  Romer. 
Pp.  x+3i")2.  (i  LitlinL,'r;ii>hio  maps,  4  IMiMtof^'nipluc  Plates,  li  Sketches  in  Text. 
PxTlin  :  WeiaiiiiUin,  1!)03.     12  m. 

This  bodk  is  liased  on  an  expedition  to  Greece,  and  an  examination  of  various  sites  madf 
in  the  sprin:^  of  li)00.  Ei;j;iity-ei<4ht  pages  are  devoted  to  Mantinea  (3(52  ii.c.),  (52  to 
Chaeronea  (338  it.c),  G!)  to  Selhisia  (221  n.c),  and  lU)  to  Mantinea  (207  n.c).  Special 
attentiitn  is  t,'iven  in  each  case  to  the  strategy  of  the  whoh;  campaign  as  well  as  to  the 
battle  itself,  antl  interesting  estimates  are  given  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  engagdl.  The 
book  is  written  from  a  more  definitely  military  point  of  view  than  most  works  of  tlie  kind. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Chief  of  the  (ieneral  Staff  of  the  German  Army,  and  is  written  in 
collalioratiou  witli  two  of  its  members.  The  author  believes  that  the  military  oi)erationH 
of  anticjuity  are  useful  for  the  practical  study  of  modern  strategy  and  tictics,  and  his 
Introductory  and  Conchnling  Chapters,  on  the  general  points  of  interest  brought  out  by 
these  particular  1)at ties,  are  well  worth  reading.  Some  careful  work  is  also  done  on  the 
Clironology  of  tlic  I'ampaigns.  The  l)ook  ends  with  seven  pages  explanat:)ry  of  the  Maps 
and  Photograplis,  and  4  jjages  of  l>il)liography.  It  should  lie  remarke«l  that  5  of  the  litlm- 
graphic  maps  are  only  adapted  from  the  best  existing  maps:  that  of  Scllasia  is  based  on  an 
original  survey. 


Geschichte  der  griechischen  und  makedonischen  Staaten  seit  der  Schlacht 
bei  Chaeronea.  Von  B.  NiESE.  3  Teil :  von  188  bis  120  v.  Chr.  Pp.  xi+408. 
Gotha  :  Perthes.  1903.     12  m. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Nie.se's  work  brings  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Macedonian  States  down  to  120  n.c.  The  choice  of  the  stopping-point  is  dictated  by 
external  reasons  only  :  space-limits,  and  the  desire  to  avt)id  plunging  too  deeply  into  what 
is  regarded  as  merely  Ilonuin  history.  In  other  words,  one  more  historian  of  Greece  (or 
his  publisher)  lias  lost  heart  on  the  threshold  of  the  period  which  cries  aloud  to  be  dealt 
with  anew.  Like  the  preceding  volumes,  this  contains  a  careful,  more  or  le.ss  annalistic 
treatment  of  the  period,  from  one  point  of  view  only.  All  the  non-political  elements,  all 
the  wider  issues  of  history,  social  proljlems,  the  progress  of  culture,  etc.,  are  practically 
excluded.  Thus  we  have  indeed  a  history  of  the  (ireek  States,  and  tlieir  political  S((uabbles, 
not  a  history  of  Greece  ;  for  the  onl}'  unifying  element  in  the  Greek  world  at  this  time 
was  IJreek  culture,  and  of  this  we  are  told  little  or  nothing.  Doubtless  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  writer's  task  into  a  possible  compass  ;  and  as  a  bare  record  of  historical  'events  ' 
this  volume  is  no  less  useful  than  its  predecessors.  A  short  appendix  sums  up  the  chief 
recent  contributions  to  the  chronology  of  tiie  whole  period.  A  fuller  list  of  additions  and 
corrections,  bringing  volumes  I  and  II  np  to  date,  was  to  be  expected  (e.fj.  it  is  not  noted 
that  C.I. A.  II  1»4  lias  been  shown  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lamian  War).  There 
are  no  genealogical  tables.     The  index  is  adequate  and  useful. 


Les  Pheniciens  et  1'  Odyssee.  I.  By  Victor  Bkuakd.  Pp.  vii  +  591.  Many 
illustrations,  photographic  views  of  localities  and  reproductions  of  cliarts.  Paris  : 
Armand  Colin,  1902.     25  fr. 

The  fluent  author  of  many  modern  political  studies  and  of  "  L'origine  des  Cultes  arcadiens  " 
here  comes  forward  as  cliampion  of  the  Semites  against  the  author  of  ''  Le  Mirage  oriental." 
Bringing  to  his  task  considerable  acqiuiintance  with  the  Levant  coasts,  M.  Victor  Berard 
tries  tore-establish  the  Phoenicians  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the  topographical  and  social 
evidence  contained  in  a  part  of  the  Ody.ssey.  He  would  show  (1)  that  the  poem  displays 
intimate  local  knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  from  Sidon  to  the  Ocean.  (2)  That 
such  knowledge  is  only  consistent  with   Phoenician  ideas  as  they  might  have  been  set 
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forth  in  a  Semite's  Periplus.  After  an  introduction  on  'Topology'— a  name  proposed  for 
the  science  of  the  interrelation  of  localities  and  events — M.  Berard  examines  the  'Tele- 
macheia'at  great  length,  satisfying  himself  that  the  Pylos  of  the  poem  is  the  site  of 
Samikon  near  Kyparissia,  and  that  the  Pherae  of  Diodes  was  not  in  Messenia,  but  on  the 
Arcadian  border  at  the  later  Alipherae.  Then  with  much  ingenuity,  but  by  a  rather 
circular  process,  he  argues  that  Telemachus'  route  presupposes  both  Phoenician  thalasso- 
cracy,  and  Phoenician  transit  trade.  The  Semitic  seamen's  Paradise  he  finds  in  the  district 
of  Mef'ara-Nisaea  ;  "Syria"  in  Syra  :  the  city  of  Alcinous  on  a  west  Corfiote  site  near 
Palaeo-kastrizza ;  Ithaca,  not  in  Leukas,  but  in  Ithaka.  There  is  little  novelty  in  all 
this,  beyond  the  abundance,  even  redundancy,  of  detail  with  which  the  authoi-'s  theories 
nre  supported.  But  the  most  startling  contention  in  the  book  is  the  situation  proposed 
for  Calypso's  isle.  That  wooded  well-watered  retreat  is  found  in  the  woodless  waterless 
islet  of  Peregil,  lying  west  of  Ceuta  under  the  highest  peak  of  tlie  Sierra  Bullones,  the 
Monkey  Mountain,  which,  for  M.  Berard,  is  the  African  Pillar  of  the  Sky.  To  take  such 
a  mean  and  barren  isle  of  difficult  approach  as  well  known  to  the  Phoenician  mariners, 
mid  having  been  adopted  as  a  Paradise  from  their  accurate  Periplus  by  a  poet,  who,  it  is 
maintained,  always  describes  realities,  is,  to  say  the  least,  inconsistent.  There  is  much 
interesting  comment  in  the  book,  drawn  from  the  author's  knowledge  of  literature  and 
the  localities.  Of  i)rehistoric  Aegean  antiquities  he  takes  practically  no  account  at  all. 
Perhaps  their  relation  to  his  enquiry  is  to  be  treated  in  the  seven  parts,  which  will  form 
the  second  volume. 


Macedonian  Folklore.     By    G.  F.  Abbott.    Pp.  x  +  372.    Cambridge  :   University 
Press,  1903.     9s.  net. 

Folklorists  will  welcome  these  gleanings  from  a  rich  and  little  explored  field.  Mr.  Abbott's 
account  of  peasant  life  in  Macedonia  with  its  seasonal  festivals,  and  innumerable  supersti- 
tions in  which  Paganism  and  Christianity  are  quaintly  blended,  makes  pleasant  reading. 
The  general  reader  will  be  chiefly  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  universality  of  certain 
practices  and  beliefs  ;  exact  parallels  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  quoted  by  the  author 
for  many  of  the  customs  and  proverbs  he  has  collected,  and  many  more  might  have  been 
adduced  from  ancient  Greece  alone.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Hellenic  studies,  the  most 
interesting  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  the  "  Folk  Calendar,"  and  "  the  Seasons,"  and  that 
on  "  Spirits  and  Spells."  The  last  shows  that  the  belief  in  wood  and  water  nymphs 
remains  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  ;  the  Olympians  have  vanished,  but  the  Dryads 
and  the  Nereids  still  hold  their  own  in  this  out-of-the-way  comer  of  Europe. 


:fitudes  de  Litt6rature  et  de  Rhythmique  grecques.     Par  Henri  Weil,  Membre 
de  rinstitut.     240  pp.     Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie,  1902.     5  f. 

M.  "Weil  has  here  gathered  up  a  number  of  articles  in  which,  with  a  freshness  of  interest 
remarkable  in  a  veteran  scholar,  he  has  welcomed  and  assisted  to  interpret  some  of  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  Greek  literature.  The  book  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  short  studies  of  two  dramatic  fragments  among  the  Amherst  Papyri ;  a  fifth  century 
vellum  fragment  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  (11. 1057-1085,  1 101-1127),  recently  acquired 
by  the  Louvre  ;  the  Strassburg  prologue  to  a  drama  of  the  New  Comedy,  originally  edited  by 
Kaibel  ;  four  hymns  from  Delphi ;  the  additional  fragments  of  the  eighth  mime  of  Herondas  ; 
the  incomplete  romance  of  Ninus,  published  by  Wilcken  ;  and  a  few  other  such  pieces. 
The  second  part  includes  a  number  of  notes  and  essays  upon  metrical  points,  originally 
written  at  various  times  in  the  last  forty  years,  but  now  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
with  reference  to  the  most  recent  accessions  of  material.  In  the  present  chaotic  state  of 
metrical  theory,  it  is  useful  to  have  these  eesaye,  which  maintain  an  attitude  different  from 
that  of  the  recently  dominant  school  of  Westphal,  but  practically  coincident  with  that  of 
Pilars,  Wilamowitz  and  other  modem  scholars. 
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Greek  Papyri  from  the  Cairo  Museum  together  with  Papyri  of  Roman 
Egypt  from  American  Collections.  [Prt'i)riiit  from  vol.  v.  of  the  Deieiiiiiul 
Publication.-^  of  tlie  University  of  Cliicaj^o,  1902.]     78  iip.     6s. 

Mr.  Goodspeeil's  volume  contains  (1)  fifteen  papyri  from  the  Cairo  Museum,  (2)  twelve 
from  a  collection  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Alexander  and  deposited  I)y  him  in  the  Museum 
of  Westminster  Colk'<^e,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania,  and  (3)  three,  one  being  of  great 
length,  from  the  editor's  own  collection.  Two  of  the  Cairo  papyri  are  literary,  one,  of  tlie 
second  century,  containing  portions  of  Od.  xv.  216-231,  239-253,  in  which  an  obelus 
stands  against  251  and  a  8nr\rj  against  247  and  250  ;  the  other  is  a  small  metrical  fragment, 
of  the  .same  date.  The  remainder  are  miscellaneous  documents,  ranging  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  to  a.d.  362.  Of  the  Ale.vailder  papyri  nine  are  receipts  for  seed- 
corn  advanced  by  the  sitologi  of  Karanis  in  a.d.  158-9.  Of  the  editors  own  papyri  one 
is  ai)parently  u  passenger's  boat-ticket,  another  is  a  record  of  legal  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  will  of  a  soldier,  Amatius  Priscus,  presumably  the  father  of  the  Amatia  Prisca 
mentioned  in  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  470  ;  and  the  third  is  an  account  of  private  receipts  and 
expenditure,  in  forty-seven  columns,  covering  seven  months  from  October  191  to  April 
192.  The  texts  are  printed  with  accents,  stops,  etc.,  and  are  provided  with  short  introduc- 
tions and  notes,  and  full  indices,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  any  publication  of 
papyri,  making  it  eu.sy  to  survey  in  the  first  instance  and  to  refer  to  afterwards. 


Homerische  Palaste  :  eine  Studie  zu  den  Denkmalern   und  zum  Epos.     By  Ferd. 
NoACK.     Pp.  100.     Leipzig  :   Teubner,  1903. 

In  this  small  monograph  Dr.  Noack  discusses  first  the  relation  between  the  ground  plans 
of  the  royal  prehistoric  buildings  discovered  on  the  Greek  jnainland  and  at  Troy,  and 
those  of  the  Palaces  of  Cnossus  and  Phaestus.  He  calls  attention  to  important  differences 
between  the  two  groups,  e.g.  the  relation  of  the  Megaron  to  the  smaller  chambers  ;  the 
division  of  the  facade  ;  the  choice  of  a  long  or  short  side  for  the  front ;  the  simplicity  or 
complexity  of  the  room  arrangement.  He  concludes  that  there  were  distinct  types  of 
'  Aegean  '  Palace,  northern  and  southern  ;  that  these  had  developed  very  differently,  the 
first  from  the  simple  one-roomed  house,  traces  of  which  can  be  seen  at  Troy,  the  second 
from  Eastern  l)uildings.  The  former  type  alone  influenced  later  Greek  architecture, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  Temple  scheme  of  classical  times  :  the  latter,  though 
belonging  to  the  home  of  'Mycenaean'  art,  died  out.  Further,  in  a  section  devoted  to 
the  Homeric  Palace,  the  author  contends  that  neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  type, 
described  above,  answers  to  the  Homeric  type.  Finally  he  discusses  the  '  Temple  Fagade ' 
fresco  discoveied  at  Cnossus  in  Mr.  Evans'  first  season  and  published  in  this  Journal. 


For  other  ivoiLs  received  see  Lint  of  Accessions  to  the  Lihrary. 


EUllATUM. 
P.  44  1.  3  :  for  Tanais  read  Tonii. 
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Achilles  I'ont.vrches  at  Olbia,  45  f.  ;  island 
of,  ibid. 

Actor,  stele  of,  358  f. 

Agias  of  Lysippus,  127  f. 

Agorai  of  Pergamuiii,  335  f. 

Aidinjik  (Cyzicus),  inscriptions  from,  80  f. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Laodice,  non-existence 
of,  lU) 

Alexandria,  terracotta  cait  from,  142 

Alexandrian  Hexameter  Fragments,  237  f. 

Alexandria  Troas,  Seleucid  coins  of,  101  ; 
Antioclins  Hierax  and,  116 

Alsos  Hecates  in  Crimea,  46 

Amazon  relief  from  Epliesus,  350 

Anatomy,  treatment  of,  in  Cerigotto  statues, 
219  f. 

Antiochus,  early  Seleucid  coins  bearing  the 
name,  92  f. 

Antiochus  I.,  coinage  of,  107  f. 

Antiochus  II.,  coinage  of,  108  f. 

Antiochus  V.,  coins  of,   113 

Antiochus  Hierax,  coinage  and  history  of, 
107 

Antioclius,  son  of  Antiochus  III.,  112 

Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  III.,  non- 
existence of,  111 

Apene,  141,  143 

Aphrodite  :  at.  Olbia,  24  f.  ;  temple  at 
Peiraeus,  24;  &  (fi  fidaaais,  25; 
'ATTuTovpos,  25  f.  ;  ra/xooroXos  239,  242  ; 
EuTrXoia,  24  ;  Navap^is,  2.^  ;  Ovpavia,  26 
f.  ;  Pandenios,  26  f. 

Apollo  :  at  Cyzicus,  88  f.  ;  Castellani  head, 
120  ;  Citharoedus,  sacriKce  to  (Cyzicus), 
87  ;  Citharoedus  of  VaticaH,  type  of 
head,  123  ;  Kparfnvos  (sacrifice  to),  87  f.  ; 
Mausoleum  head,  121  f.  ;  Oldfield  head, 
117  f.  ;  Pourtales  head,  ifnd.  ;  of  Tenea, 
228  ;  ap)(T}yeTT)t,  88  ;   Tn6o(cci)/;ifiV»;i,  88 

Apoxyomenos  of  the  Vatican  not  Lysippic, 
i:iO 

Ares  at  Olbia,  42 

Argive  school  of  sculpture,  il23  f. 


Aristogeiton,  head  on  statue  of,  at  Naples, 
221 

Aristotle  (Pol.  1302  b,  1304  b)  on  Megarian 
history,  5 

Arkesis,  stele  of,  358 

Armed  race,  269  f. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Philadelphus,  poem  refer- 
ring to,  239 

Artaki  ((-yzicus),  inscr.  from,  87 

Artemis  at  Olbia,  28  f.     ' Ay porepn,  28 

Asclepiadae  at  Cyzicus,  89 

Asklepios  at  Cyzicus,  79,  90  ;  at  Olbia,  44 

Astragalizon  (1)  from  Cerigotto,  232 

Athena  :  Ergane,  likna  with  firstfruits 
erected  to,  298  ;  at  Olbia,  30  f.  ;  head  on 
Olbian  coins,  31  f.  ;  SwTftpa,  30 

Athens,  antiquities  at  :  statues  from 
Cerigotto,  152  f.,  217  f.  ;  r.f.  pyxis  with 
marriage-scenes,  132  f.  ;  b.f.  pinax  with 
cart,  143  ;  Cyprus  terracotta  cart  140. 

Athlete,  bronze,  from  Cerigotto,  222  ;  from 
Ephesus,  346 

Attic  fresco-  and  vase-painting,  technique 
compared  with  Cuossian,  200,  202 

Axe,  double,  on  Cuossian  ware,  203  f.  ;  on 
Zakro  ware,  255  f. 


B 


Banquet-uelief  from  Cyzicus,  79 
Barbottine  ware  from  Zakro,  259 
Beer-Dionysus,  323 
Berlin    Museum:    Corinthian   pinax    with 

cart,  139  ;  vases  with   racing-scenes,  271, 

276     f.,    286  ;     coins   of    Olbia,    42,    51  ; 

Seleucid  coins,  94  f. 
Bevelled  edge  on  (inek  coins,  105 
Bird-fresco  at  Cnossus,  198 
Block  wheel,  145 
Borysthenes,  R.,  cult  at  Olbia,  50  f.  ;  head 

on  coins,  ibii/. 
Bouleuterion  at  Miletus,  353  f. 
Bonrguignon    skyphos  with  hoplitodromoa, 

283  ;  anij)hora  with  hoplitodromos,  287 
Boy  with  duck,  from  Ephesus,  349 
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P.iaziiiiP,  ])()tteiy,  iiom  Zakro,  258 

British  Museum  :  heail  and  shoulder  of 
Apollo  from  Mausoleum,  121  f.  ;  h.f. 
vase  with  marria.^e-procession  (B  174), 
315  f. ;  vases  with  fool-raie:  (B628),  272  ; 
(E  6),  273;  (E  22),  288;  (E  78),  285  ; 
(E  818),  285  ;  Glial ciiliau  vase  with  rustic 
fart  (B  17),  139  ;  Panath.  auiphora  witli 
chariot-race  (B  130),  143;  archaic  plate 
with  sacrifice  of  i^oat,  138  ;  Elrusc.iu 
hronze  (Demeter  in  cart),  135  ;  terra- 
cotta plaque  with  Dionysus  in  likuoii, 
295  ;  Alexandrian  terracotta  cart,  142  ; 
marble  \otive  disk,  318  note  ;  coins  ol' 
Olbia,  33,  34  ;  Seleucid  coins,  97  f. 

Bromios,  Dionysus,  323 

Jiiii/elkcDinen  fiom  Zakro,  257  f. 

Bull  on  Olbian  coins  (Uorysthenes  ?),  50 


('  {see  also  K) 

CAiiElui,  cult  at  Olbia,  44 

Cabeiric  vases  with  rustic  carts,  137,  138 

Cambridge,    Fitzwilliam    Museum  :     kyli.x 

with       hoplitodromns,      28(1  ;       Pashlev 

Sarcophagus,  29C,  322  ;  votive  disk.  319  ; 

Seleucid  coin  99  ;  Cretan  Ov^ivaKi,  303  f.  ; 

modern  winnowing-basket,  299 
Cart,  country,  of  ancient  Greece,  132  f. 
Catchword  theory  of  the  Tlieognidea,  12  f. 
Cei  igotto,  lironze  statues  from,  xxxviii,  152  f., 

217  f. 
Chariot     used      for      wedding-processions, 

132  f. 
Cnossus,    Palace    at,    327    f.  ;    pottery     of, 

157  f. 
Coins:  Crannon  (car),  149:  Etruria  (wheel), 

147  ;    Hadriani    (liknon),    295  ;    ^lessana 

and  Rhegium  (car),  143  ;  Nicaea  (liknon), 

295  ;    Olbia,    30   f.  ;    Seleucid   (/iHrrtXtw? 

^XvTioxov),     92     f.  :     Thraco-Macedonian 

(cart),  144 
C'omedy,  Megarian.  5 
Cook,  Sir  Eredk.,  kylix  with  ]io]ilitodronioi, 

288  f. 
Coriiithian  pinax  with  cart,  ]:9 
Cotys,  S.  Julius,  at  Cy/icus,  91 
Cradle,  liknon  used  a-,  294 
('raiinon,  coins  with  sacred  car,  149 
Crescent  motive  in  Cnossian  pottery,  178  f.  ; 

with  disk  in  relief  on  Zakro  ware,  254 
Crete,  dominance  of,  in  '  Mycenaean'  styb', 

199  ;     see    also     Cnossus,      Palaikastro, 

Zakro 
Cross-bar  wheel,  145 
Curse  on  sacrilege,  8'/ 
Curves  in  (Ireek  art,  analysis  of,  xxxvii. 
Cybele,  stelae  with,  from  Cy/.icus,  80,  82 
Cyprus:  terracotta  carts  from,  140,  141 
Cyrnus,  friend  of  Theognis,  1  f. 
Cythera — see  Cerigotto 
C'yzicene  staters  at  Olbia,  31 
Cyzicu.o,  inscriptions  froui,  74  f. 


,  127 


)9   f. 

r  of, 
1 7  f. ; 


D 


Dklphi,  copy  of  Agias  of  Lysippins  at 
Democracy  at  Megara,  3  f. 
Diadumenos  of  Delos,  223  f. 
Diaulos,  2()1  f. 
Dies,    duration   of,    in    ancient  coins,  ! 

alteration  of,  102 
Dionysus  ;  at  Olbia,  41  ;  travelling-!  a 

144  ;  use  of  liknon  in  his  mvsteries,  3 

"A/>6iof,  41  ;  Liknites,  294  f. 
Dioscuri,  cult  at  Olbia,  43  f. 
Disk,  votive,  with  liknophoria,  318  f.  ; 

and  crescent  on  Zakro  ware,  254 
Dolichndrniiioi  on  vases,  2(58  f. 


E 

Egypt,  relations  with  Crete,   1(;3  f.,  182  f., 

201  ;  imported  pottery   in.  103  f.,  182  f.  ; 

pottery  with  white-tilling  from,  159 
Ephesus,  recent  excavations  at,  340  f. 
Epidaurus,  race-course  at,  2(54  f. 
E]iigenes  and  Meli.-to,  stele  of,  357 
Eretria.  marriage-pyxis  from,  132,  150 
Krotes  hunting,   frieze    from   E))hesus,  349, 

350 
Etruscan  coin  witli  cross-biiv  wlieel,  147 
Eumenes  II.,  his  wall  at  Perganiuni,  336  f. 
Euidironius   kylix    with    armed    foot-race, 

278 
Eyebrows,  treatment  of,  in  (ireek  scnli)turc, 

220 


'  Fan,'  mystic,  292 

Fertility,  use  of  liknon  to  promote,  314  f. 

Finland,     winnowing      instruments     from, 

308  f. 
Fii.stfruits  carried  in  liknon,  29G  f. 
Fish-fresco  at  Cnossus,  189 
Florence,  Mus.  ( 'iv.,  blue  g]a«s  amphora  with 

.scene  of  initiation,  320,  322 
Flower,    conventionalised,    in    Mycenaean 

ornament,  253,  254 
Foot-race,  the  Greek,  2i)l  f. 
Fork,  winnowing,  304  f. 
'  Fruit-stand  '  Minoan  vases,  174 


G 


Gate,  southern,  of  Miletus,  354 
Gentinus,  a  Seleucid  Mint  !  102 
Geometric  ware  (pre-historic),  from  Cno.^^sus, 

1(J9  f.  ;  from  Melos,  170 
(Jlasgow    (Hunter  Mus.),  Seleucid  coins  at, 

9(5 
Glaze  of  Cnossian  pottery,  102  f .  ;  of  Zakro 

])ottery,  248  f. 
Gorgoneion  on  Olbian  coin.s,  32 
(Jotlia,  Seleucid  coin  at,  99 
({ymnasia  at  Pergaminn.  338 
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II 


Hadhiani,   coin    with    Hi'iiiR's    ill   likii..ii, 

29") 
Ha<;ue,  tlio,  Sulcucid  Cdiiis  at,  il.'i 
Hair,  tieatiiient  of  in  CViign^to  j^tatues,  lilS 

f.,  221,  234 
Ilaiidk-  inside  vase  from  Zakro,  •2')0 
Harljours  of  Ephfsus,  343   34'> 
HaiisiT  Colleciion,  vase  wiili  jmnpiii'^'-.-ociu', 

272 
Heats  in  (Jreek  races,  2(i() 
Hecato,  at  Zeleia  (relief),  Hi\ 
Helios  cult  at  Olbiu,  42 
Heracles  :     cult     at     Olliia,     48  ;     pmilar- 

( lowned,  129  ;  of  Lansdowne  Hnuse,  12S  f. 
Heiiiics:  cult  at  Olhia,  39  f.  ;  statues   from 

Ceri^'otto,  xxxviii,  217  f.,22(;  f.  ;  of  Praxi- 
teles,   154,    218    f.  ;    in    liknon,    294  f.  ; 

poiliait-head  as,  348,  349  ;  '.\yi>,Kuiii,  39 
H-.-xaiiietor  Fragments,  Alexandrian,  237  f. 
Hi|i]ii)dronie  type  of  race-course,  2(il  f. 
'  Hiile-moutli '  vases  from  Zakm,  249  f.,  2.')7 
Homer,  'A/,  xxii,   12(3   177,    comnientcd   mi 

325  f. 
Homeric  House,  325  f.  ;  race,  20 1 
Hojilitodronifii  on  vases,  2(i9  f. 
Horns  of  (Consecration  on  ('nnssjan  potteiv, 

203  f. 
Horse   L^ra/.ing,   mint-mark    of    Alexandria 

Tioas,  101  ^ 
Horsenum  and  doL^  relief  from  Cy/.icus,  84 
House,  the  Homeric,  325  f. 
Humorous  represent. itionsof  Ci  reek  athletics, 

27n,  291 


I 


Tacchus,  vannus  of,  293  f.,  317  f. 

Incised  ware,   first  appearance  at  Cnossus, 

158  f. 
Initiation,  scenes  of,  313  f.,  320  f. 
lusciijitions  from  Cyzicus,  74  f. 


.li'MPiNu-scENEs  on  vases,  27; 


Kahin,  imported  pottery  at.  183 

Kanulres  ware   from  Cnossus,    160  f;  from 

Zakro,   248  ;  link  with   Mycenaean,  254  ; 

surviving  into  Mycenaean  ])eriod,  259 
Kel'ti,  Cretan  vases  carried  by,  201 
Krohylos,  heads  of  Apollo  with,  118 


Laiisdowne         House:         Heracles         after 

Lysippus,  128  f. 
licukc,  island  of,  45  f. 
LilH-r,  Father,  322 
Liliyo-ly_'y|)tian    and     Aej^'ean    civilisations 

svnchroiKiU:*,  1G3 
Li^'urio,  athlete  of,  223,  228 
Liknites,  Dionysus,  294,  322 
Liknon,  294  f. 
Liknophoria,  313  f. 
Loutrophoros,  150 
Louvre  :  b.  f.   vase,  (Campana),  with  rustic 

cart,  13()  ;  vases  with  racing-scenes.  270; 

Hellenistic     lelief     (Schr.     Ixxx),     with 

otl'erin,!;-  of  firstfruits,  297 
Lyk(.s  kylix  (Hartwi^',  ]d.  Ixii.  1),  287 
Lyme  Park  (Cheshire),  stelai  at,  350 
Lyric  metre,  71 

Lysiniachean  wall  of  Ephesus.  343  f. 
Lvsijipus,  Af^iasof.  ]  27  ;  characteristics  of  his 

style,  127  f. 


M 


132  f.  ;    likilnii    rarrii-d 
)  IVoiii.  121 


liAMrADKDROMIA,  289  f. 

Laiiiiislaiid,  bronze  fiom 


Kidiesus,  347 


Mariuaiik-.scknks 

at,  315 
Mau>oleum,  head  of  Ape 
MeL,'ara,  birlhpla'-e  of  Tln-o^nis,  2  :  politic.d 

liistory,  3  f. 
MeLj,aron  in  Homeric  liouvc,  32s  i. 
Meleager  of  the  Vatican,  Lysippic.  1  2S 
Melisto  and  KpiLjenes,  stele  of.  357 
Melos    (Phylakopij,    vases  of   Cretan    style 

from,    187  :    iniported    Mycenaean    ware, 

199  ;  houses,  327  f. 
.MeicuraL;o,  wooden  wheels  from.  145  f. 
Messaua,  mule-car  on  coins  of,  14.> 
.Metal  ]iiutoty]ies  of  potteiy,  174,  24S  [..  251 
Metre,  lyric,  7  1 

Miletus,  recent  excavations  at,  352 
Minoan  pottery  of  Cnossus,  157  f. 
Mule-c;ir,  racin;.,',  143 
Munich  :    Hellenistic    relief    (S^hr.    l.xxx), 

298  ;  r.  f.  amphora  with  cart,  142  :   kylix 

with     jumping-scene,    272  ;    witli    fancy 

foot-races,  285  f. 
Musical  form  in  Greek  lyrics,  72 
Mycenae,  Palace  at,  327  f.  ;  vases  of  Cretan 

style  from,  187,  194 
Mycenaean  techniipie    in    Minoan    pottery, 

l(i5  f.  ;  ware  from  Zakro,  251  f.,  255  f. 
Mystic     character    of    the    winnowin_i,'-ian, 

313  f. 

N 

Naim.es  :  amphora  with  hoplitodromos,  280 
Naturalism  in  Cnossian  pottery,  194  f. 
Neolithic  pottery  of  Cnossus,  157  f. 
Newton  (Lord),  stelai  belonj^dn^'  to,  356 
Nicaea,  coin  with  l^ionysus  on  liknon,  295 
Nomos   (I'ersae)   by  Timotheus  of  Miletus, 

xlv. 
Nvnijdi,  head  of,  on  Olbian  coins,  34  f. 
Nymi-haeuiii  at  Miletus,  354 
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Olba,  Zeus  of,  37  f. 
011)ia,  cults  of,  24  f.  ;  coins  of,  31 
Oldfield  head  of  Apollo,  116  f. 
Olympia,  arrangements  for  races,  262  f. 
Oschophoria,  291 
Overlapping  of  rhythms,  73 
Oxford  (Ashmolean  Mus.)  :  head  of  Apollo, 
116  f. 


Rhythms,  overlapping  of,  73 

Rippled  surface  in  early  Cnossian  pottery, 

160,  181 
Rome :     Museo    Gregoriano  :    kylix    with 

hoi)litodroraos,   286  ;    with    Hermes    in 

liknon,  294 
Museo  delle  Terme  :  urn  with  scene 

from  mysteries,  313  f.  ;  stucco  relief,  320  f. 
Villa  Albani:  relief  (Schr.  lix.),  134 


'  Palace  '  style  pottery  from  Cnossus,  183  f. 
Palaeography   of    Alexandrian    Hexameter 

Fragments,  238 
Palaikastro,  vases  from,  251  f. 
Palermo,  amphora  with  hoplitodrouios,  286 
Panathenaic  amphorae    with  racing-scene.s, 

268  f. 
Pandemia  (Cyzicus),  inscriptions  from,  78  f. 
Papyrus  with  Alexandrian  Hexameter  Frag- 
ments, 237  f. 
Paris     (Bililiotheque),     Euphronius     kylix 

(Hartw.  PI.  xvi.),  277  f.  ;    Seleucid  coins, 

95.     (See  also  Louvre.) 
Parthenon,  principle  underlying  curves  and 

proi)ortions  of,  xxxvii. 
Peiraeus,  Conon's  Temple  of  Aplirodite  at, 

24 
Pentathlon,  method  of  deciding,  54  f. 
Pergamum,  recent  excavations  at,  335  f. 
Fersae  of  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  xlvi. 
Phallophoria,  318,  320 
Phanagoria,  Aphrodite  Apatouros  at,  25  f. 
Philosophsr,  head  of,  froui  Cerigotto,  233 
Phylakopi — See  Melos 
Plataea,  armed  race  at,  282 
Plato  {Laws   629,    630),   on    birthplace    of 

Theognis,  2 
Polychrome  Minoan  vases,  171  f. 
Polycleitus,  statuette  after,  from  Cerigotto, 

222  f.  ;    influence    on   athletic  art,    227  ; 

iKrrpayaKl^ovTfi  of,  232 
Pontarches,  Achilles,  45 
Poseidon    at   Olbia,    40  ;    'Acr^tiXaoy,    25  ; 

SoxriWoy,  25,  40 
Pottery  — .See  Cnossus,  Palaikastro,  Zakro. 
Pourtales  head  of  Apollo,  118 
Praxiteles  and   the   Cerigotto  bronze,  154  ; 

style  of,  218  f. 
Priest  of  imjjerial  cult,  bust  of,  349 
Proportion,  natural  basis  of,  xxxvii. 
Purification  by  the  liknon,  314  f. 
Purse,  Hermes  holding,  229  f. 


R 


Race,  the  Greek  foot-,  261  f. 
Restoration  of  bronze  statues  at  Athens,  153 
Rhegium,  mule-car  on  coins  of,  143 
Rhodes    and    Olbia,    connection   between, 
24,  43 


Sabaia,  lllyrian  for  beer,  323 

Salamis  (Cyprus),  lead  model  of  cart  from, 

136 
Sarikeui  (Zeleia),  inscription  from,  86 
Schnahelkarmen  from  Zakro,  253,  257 
Scopa.s,   head   of    Apollo    from    school    of 

(Mausoleum),  123  ;  Palatine  Apollo,  124  ; 

works  of  his  school,  xxxviii,  126  f.  ;  and 

the  Cerigotto  bronze,  xxxviii,   154  ;    his 

style,  217  f.,  221 
Sc5'thian   type  of  head   on  coins  of  Olbia, 

50  f. 
Seleucid  portraits,  92  f. 
Seleucus  I.,  coin  with  name  of  Antiochus, 

110 
Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus  I.,  110 
Setvans,  Sir  Robert  de,  brass  of,  312 
Sheep-bell  vases  from  Cnossus,  170,  180 
Shovel  u.sed  in  winnowing,  302 
Sieve,  cleansing  of  grain  by,  308 
Silenus  and  Priapus  on  country  cart,  134 
Spiral  motive  in  Cnossian  pottery,  179 
Stadiodromoi  on  vases,  268  f. 
Stadium-race,  261  f. 
Stelai  at  Lyme  Park,  Cheshire,  356  f. 


Tauric  Artemis,  29 

'Tea-cup'  Minoan  vases,  171  f. 

Tendril  pattern  on  Zakro  pottery,  249,  251 

Tenea,  'Apollo'  of,  228 

Theagenes  of  Megara,  3  f. 

Theatre   of    Ephesus,    340  f ;    of    Miletus, 

352  f. 
Thebes,  Cabeiric  vases  with  rustic  carts,  137, 

138 
Theognis  and  his  poems,  1  f. 
Thraco-Macedonian  coins  with  cart   drawn 

by  oxen,  144 
Tilt  of  cart,  140  f. 

Timotheus  of  Miletus,  Persai'  of,  xlvi. 
Tiryns,  Palace  at,  326  f. 
Tisamenus  and  the  pentathlon,  55,  59 
Torch-race,  289  f. 
Travelling-cart,  139  f. 
Triptolemus,  travelling  car  of,  144 
Tubingen,  bronze  statuette  of  hoplitodromos, 

270  f. 
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■VALLUs  =  fan.  310 

Vannus,  292  f. 

Vaphio,  vases  of  Cretan  style  from,  194 

Ventilabrum,  310 

Verona,  Mus.  Lapid.  :  relief  with  liknon  and 

Dionysiac  mask  (Schr.  ci.),  318 
Vienna  :  sculptures  from  Kphesus  at,  345  f.  ; 

pelike  with  armed  race,  285 
Vulci,  sarcophagus  with  marriage-procession, 

147 
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Wedding-scenes,  Greek,  132  f. 
Wheels,  early  types  of,  132  f. 
AVhite-fiUing  in  early  Cnossian  pottery,  159 
Whorl,  three-leaved,  on  Mycenaean  potterv, 
253,  256 


Winged  diadem  on  Seleucid  coins,  93  f. 
Winnowing,  293  f.,  299  f. 


Yapajik  (Cyy.icus),  inscriptions,  84  f. 
Yeni  Keui  (Cyzicus),  inscriptions,  75  f. 


Zakro,  pottery  from,  248  f. 
Zeleia,  inscription  from,  86 
Zeus :    at    Cyzicus,    80  ;    at   011)iii,   36    f.  ; 

sacrifice   to  (Cyzicene    reliet),  80 ;    *Arn- 

diipios,  38  ;  Baai\(vi,  37  ;  'EXtvOtpios,  37  ; 

"oX/^tof,   37  ;  HoXidpxfjs,  37 ;   1oTj)p,  36  ; 

"Yylnaros,  80. 
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(iyn^oi'.  ()i,  Tlltto.Hllis'  use  of,  '.) 

'.\yi>l>nli)i,  Heriiii'.s,  ;}'.) 

'Ay/)(>r«'p(i,  Artemis,  '2H 

ayavndfTrfi,  77 

ddr}i)r]\()iyt>'i,  301 

fiKfiara,  'HVy 

' AvHiywrj  I  8() 

'A7r(ir(»i//)oy,  'An-aroiyifii-,  AlMirnilltO,  2.)  I. 

dni'jvi],  141,  143  , 

imoTpui^fiv,  G3,  ()4 

"A/^toj,  Dionysus,  41 

«ip/;(ios  lor  dpT]ii>i,  23*^ 

ni>fuifi(i^u,   141 

'Ac'cX'jrrtf  i«  T("i  fxeydXa  (CvziCUs),   i  i 

'\<T(f)ci\fios,  Poseitloii,  25 

'Ara/ai!/jtos,  Zeus,  3H 


It  lor  I  in  AIe.\;xnilii;in  Papyrus,  23S 

(if/)(')9  lor  Jfyxiy,  23S 

TTTTrtoi-  ^/)(i/ioy  at   i'lat;u-,i,  2-<2 

KnKin,  o\,  'i'lieoirnis'  use  of,  8  I'. 

Ki'ifiTrfitii,  rai'ts,  2f)l 

Kiifi7rTij^€s,  2().5,  208 

KKT  Tor  KT,  231) 

(cXtnV,  132 

Kpareavfis,  Alii)llii,  87  f. 

\natoiTis,  244 

\(ii'l)T).  in  Homeric  house,  32'.)  f. 

)^LKfXT]TIII)L<)V,    304 
XlACfOI',    21)4   1. 

.\<>Kr]ia,  70 


/e'.iX.iSJcVs.  265 
^nrr'jf),  272 
B^(Ti\fi'y,  Zeus,  37 
fidaaais,  AphiiKlite  «  e'/x,  25 

yafiiKoi  \tfir)T€s,  150 
yn;xo{rr()Xos,  Aphrodite,  230 
ypafifiai^  of  race-cuurse,  204  t. 

SfiXoi,  o£,  Theojjnis'  use  of,  10 
HiKaia,  TCI  rr/i  iro\iT(ias,  83 
SoXoj  7roi/7p>9  =  <lolus  nialu«,  85 
8^^o^^.lKU,  rd,  5  i 
Spofioi  'A^iWfdJi,  45 


ftoKxBos,  &.C.,  239 
fivpoiii'iariw^^ns,  242 

Nni;a/);(iy,  A])lii(>dito,  25 
i'Vfi(fifVTL>in,  150 
n'<r(ra,  2(il,  208 

oS/)s  f?  Xniptjv,  in  Homeric  house,  32!)  f. 
'OXiiios,  Zeus,  37 
oX/it'oTrt,  244 
<)n(f)0n\nus.  233 

diKTodvpT),  in  Homeric  house,  329  f. 
OpTrjrria,  78 
Oi'pavia,  Aphrodite,  26  I". 


'EXeu^fjtof,  Zeus,  37 

fniXoifii],  24  4 

f parts  ■^Tijuoi,  212 

firrai  uI<tu>  npiii  riiv  dfnv,  75 

EurrXom,  Aithroilite,  24  f. 

EixTffifM,  80.  8<) 

((pf^piii,  56  t. 


'jy'M" 


Tiieo-'nis'  use  of,  8  f. 


^<oi  III  (V  2(ipo6pdKri,  44 
^plpti^,  303  f. 
dvpvaKi,  303  1. 


7r(iXatcr/xo,  55 

ndir8r]p(>i.  Aphrodite,  2G  f. 

navrjyvpidpxyii,  77 

HapOfvns,  Artemis,  28  f. 

ndpoxos.  132,  137,  150,  151 

irdpivda,  135 

7rt(TTor,  in  Cliristiau  insoiiptions,  75 

nX«(cr;StXXo,  81") 

Vl(i\idi)\r]s,  Zeus,  37 

7ro(r/co\|^fi  =  7rpoo"»co\/^ft,  75 

7rpfli  =  npta(iL'T(pos,  84 

ttdIoi/,  302  f. 

pojyfs  ptydpoio,  in  Homeric  house,  332  f. 
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(TKqvti  =  tilt  lit  c:ut,  141 

(Ta0,  iT(Tfi,   a-an,  irar  I'or'o-^,  o-u,  on,  (tt,  2;j8, 

23!) 
(Tuidfjiar,  Sixifif'ii^  nm'i.  2()(! 
(Tvvi)fxfvv(ti,  242 
(Tcj)fvdi')i>r),  of  raix'-cdiii'si',  2()2 
ir(f)i>riyls,  of  TlieOL^uidca  1  f. 
cTYafftc,  2G3 

2co(Tiu€os,  Poseidon,  25,  40 
2u}T(i()a,  Athena,  30 
Scorr//),  Zous,  3(> 


'VcifioKaiH€iTqi,  Apollo,  88 

T(i^*iv  (heats  in  races),  2(i(; 

TfTUK-yfjitl'fU,  23'.t 

rptay;io9,  T/iUif*tj/,  (fcc,  58  1'.,  ()3 


rTra^fpof  (!()  f. 
va-nX^j^  2152  f. 


(j),  cailicst  occnrrence  in  insciiiitions,  115 


III.-BOOKS  NOTICED. 


Abbott,  Macedoman  Folklore,  364 
Adam,  Republic  of  Plato,  207 
Anderson,  Shidia  Pontica  362  ;  Asia  Minor, 
302 

Baur,  Eileithyin,  213 

Berard,  Les  Pheniciens  et  I'Odi/ssee,  363 

Bevan,  House  of  Seleucus,  213 

Clarke,  Bacon,  and  Koldewey,  Investigations 

at  Assos,  360 
Collignon    et    Couve,    Catalogue  clcs  Vases 

Feints  du  Musie  Nat.  d'Athenes,  209 
Cook,  Handbook  to  the  G.  and  R.  Antiquities 

in  the  B.  M.,  212 

de  Ridder,  Catalogue  dfs  Vases  Feints  de  la 

Bibliotkeque  Nat.,  210 
de    Visser,    JJie    mcht    menschengestaltigen 

Goiter,  214 
Dorpfeld,  Troja  und  Ilion,  360 

Edgar,  Greek  Mo\t,ld8,  361 

Furtwangler    nnd    Reichhold,    Griechische 
Vasenmalerei,  209 

Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,  208 

Goodspeed,   Papyri  from    Cairo    Museum, 

365 
Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Smyly,  Tebtunis  Papyri, 

206 

Hau88oullier,  Etudes  snr  VHistoire  de  Milet 

et  du  Didymeion,  213 
Hill,  Coins  of  Ancient  Sicily,  212 

Inihoof-Blunier,     Kleinasiatische     Milnzen, 
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Kirchner,  Prosopographia  Attica,  212 
Kromayer,  Antike  Schlachifelder,  363 


Macran,  Harmonics  of  Aritito.ieniis,  215 
Murray,  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  213 

Nieoe,  Geschichie  dcr  gr.  u.  makid.  Staateu 

III.,  363 
Xoack,  Homerische  FalUstc,  365 

Oberhummer,  Die  Ins'l    Cyiern,  214 

Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encydopiidie,  Supp.  I., 

212 
Pollak,    Klassisch- Antike     Goldschmiedear- 

beiten,  210 

Eeinacli  (S.),  Recueil  de  Teles  antiques,  361 
Reinach  (T.),  L'Histoire  par  les  Monnaies, 
211 


Skulpturen  des  Pergamon- Museums,  361 
Svoronos,    Das    Athener   Nalionalmuseum, 
361 

Waldstein  and  others,  Argice  Heraeum,  208 

Weicker.  Dcr  Seelrnvogel,  215 

Weil,  Litterature  ct   Rhythmique  grecques, 

364 
White   and   Allen,  'Apiarncpdvovt   Kaixcodiai, 

Facsimile  of  Cod.  Ven.,  207 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorl,      Timotheos,     die 

Perser,  206 
Wroth,  Catalogue   of  the  Coins  of  Parthia^ 
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E.    CLAY    AND    SON'S,    LTD.,    HUEAD    ST.    HILL,    B.C.,    ANO    ULNlJAV,    SUFFOLK. 


RULES 


mtttxi  for  tijc  Uromotton  of  pdlcnit  StuJJws. 


I.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  To  advance  the  study  of  Greek  language,  literature,  and  art,  and 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  ancient,  Byzantine, 
and  Neo-Hellenic  periods,  by  the  publication  of  memoirs  and  unedited 
documents  or  monuments  in  a  Journal  to  be  issued  periodically. 

II.  To  collect  drawings,  facsimiles,  transcripts,  plans,  and  photographs 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  MSS.,  works  of  art,  ancient  sites  and  remains,  and 
with  this  view  to  invite  travellers  to  communicate  to  the  Society  notes 
or  sketches  of  archaeological  and  topographical  interest. 

III.  To  organise  means  by  which  members  of  the  Society  may  have 
increased  facilities  for  visiting  ancient  sites  and  pursuing  archaeological 
researches  in  countries  which,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
civilization, 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Council, 
a  Treasurer,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary  Members.  All  officers 
of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  from  among  its  Members,  and  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  General,  Ordinary,  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council  or  of  any  Committee  at 
which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  the  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Council  or  Committee  shall  appoint  one  of  their  Members  to  preside. 
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4-  The  funds  and  other  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  administered 
and  applied  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  most 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  :  in  the  Council  shall  also  be 
vested  the  control  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  and  the 
general  management  of  all  its  affairs  and  concerns.  The  number  of  the 
Council  shall   not  exceed   fifty. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  on  account  of  the  Society,  all 
subscriptions,  donations,  or  other  moneys  accruing  to  the  funds  thereof, 
and  shall  make  all  payments  ordered  by  the  Council.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  the  Council  may  direct  that 
cheques  may  be  signed  by  two  members  of  Council  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

7.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  dcs[)atch  of  business. 

8.  Due  notice  of  every  such  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council,  by  a  summons  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Three  Members  of  the  Council,  provided  not  more  than  one  of 
the  three  present  be  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

10.  All  questions  before  the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     The   Chairman   to  have  a  casting  vote. 

11.  The  Council  shall  prepare  an  Annual  Report,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  ordinary  days  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  summon  a  Special  and  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  a  requisition  signed  by  at  least  four  Members  of  the  Council. 

13.  Two  Auditors,  not  being  Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Society  in  each  year. 

14.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  London  in 
June  of  each  year,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors 
shall  be  read,  the  Council,  Officers,  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected,  and  any  other  business  recommended  by.  the  Council  discussed 
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.Hid  determined.  Meetings  of  tlie  Society  for  tlie  reading  of  papers 
may  be  held  at  such  times  as  the  Council  may  fix,  due  notice  being 
given  to  Members. 

15.  The  Tresidcnt,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

16.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

17.  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  retire  every  year,  but  the  Members 
so  retiring  shall  be   eligible   for  re-election  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

18.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council. 

19.  The  elections  of  the  Officers,  Council,  and  Auditors,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  The  mode  in 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  President 
and  Council. 

20.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  summoned  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  by  notice   issued   at  least  one  month  before  it  is  held. 

21.  All  motions  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  motion  shall  be 
submitted,  unless  notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

22.  Upon  any  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  occurring  between  the 
Annual  Elections,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  to  officiate  as  President  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

23.  All  vacancies  among  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  occurring 
between  the  same  dates  shall  in  like  manner  be  provisionally  filled  up 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

24.  The  names  of  all  candidates  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  at  their 
next  Meeting  the  Council  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  candidates 
so  proposed  :  no  such  election  to  be  valid  unless  the  candidate  receives 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  those  present. 
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25.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Members  shall  be  one  guinea,  payable 
and  due  on  the  ist  of  January  each  year  ;  this  annual  subscription  may  be 
compounded  for  by  a  payment  of  ;^I5  15J.,  entitling  compounders  to  be 
Members  of  the  Society  for  life,  without  further  payment.  All  Members 
elected  on  or  after  January  i,  1894,  shall  pay  on  election  an  entrance  fee 
of  one  guinea. 

26.  The  payment  of  the  Annual  Subscription,  or  of  the  Life 
Composition,  entitles  each  Member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  ordinary 
publications  of  the  Society. 

27.  When  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  six  months  in  arrear 
of  his  Annual  Subscription,  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  remind  him 
of  the  arrears  due,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  within  six  months 
after  date  of  such  notice,  such  defaulting  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  make  an  order  to  the  contrary. 

28.  Members  intending  to  leave  the  Society  must  send  a  formal 
notice  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  i  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  held  liable  for  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

29.  If  at  any  time  there  may  appear  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  shall  concur  in  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  such 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall  submit  the  same  for  con- 
firmation at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  specially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  at  the  General  Meeting,  notice  shall  be  given  to  that  effect  to 
the  Member  in  question,  who  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

30.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  nominate  British  or  Foreign 
Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  British  Honorary  Members  shall 
not  exceed  ten, 

31.  Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
when  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  Ordinary 
Members. 

32.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society  unless 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Annual  Meeting  specific  notice  be  given 
to  every  Member  of  the  Society  of  the  changes  proposed. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

AT   22    ALBEMARLE   STREET. 


I.  That  the  Library  be  administered  by  tiie  Library  Committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

n.  That  the  custody  and  arrangement  of  the  Library  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  Librarian  and  Librarian,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  accordance  with  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

in.  That  all  books,  periodicals,  plans,  photographs,  &c.,  be  received 
by  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Librarian  or  Secretary  and  reported  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

IV.  That  every  book  or  periodical  sent  to  the  Society  be  at  once 
stamped  with  the  Society's  name. 

V.  That  all  the  Society's  books  be  entered  in  a  Catalogue  to  be  kept 
by  the  Librarian,  and  that  in  this  Catalogue  such  books,  &c.,  as  are  not  to 
be  lent  out  be  specified. 

VI.  That,  except  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  on  Bank 
Holidays,  the  Library  be  accessible  to  Members  on  all  week  days  from 
eleven  A.M.  to  six  P.M.  (Saturdays,  ii  A.M.  to  2  P.M.),  when  either  the 
Librarian,  or  in  his  absence  some  responsible  person,  shall  be  in 
attendance.  Until  further  notice,  however,  the  Library  shall  be  closed  for 
the  vacation  from  July  20  to  August  31  (inclusive). 

VII.  That  the  Society's  books  (with  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be 
.specified)  be  lent  to  Members  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

(1)  That  the   number  of   volumes  lent  at  any  one  time    to   each 

Member  shall  not  exceed  three. 

(2)  That  the  time  during  which  such  book  or  books  may  be  kept 

shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

(3)  That  no  books  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VIII.  That  the  manner  in  which  books  are  lent  shall  be  as  follows: — 

(i)  That  all  requests  for  the  loan  of  books  be  addressed   to  the 
Librarian. 

(2)  That  the  Librarian  shall  record  all  such  requests,  and  lend  out. 

the  books  in  the  order  of  application. 

(3)  That  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  borrowe'r  be 

inscribed,  with  the  date,  in  a  special  register  to  be  kept  by 
the  Librarian. 

(4)  Should  a  book  not  be  returned  within  the  period  specified,  the 

Liljrarian  may  reclaim  it. 


(5)  All    expenses    of  carriage    to    and    fro   shall   be   borne    by  the 

borrower. 

(6)  All  books  are  due  for  return  to  the   Library  before  the  summer 

vacation. 

IX.  That  no  book  falling  under  the  following  categories  be  lent  out 
under  any  circumstances  :  — 

(i)  Unbound  books. 
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SMSSIOX    ioo2-ioo3. 

The  First  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House  on  Tuesday,  Xov.  4,  1902,  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfiekl,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Xatural  Basis  of  Form  in  Greek 

Art."  with  especial  reference  to  the  Parthenon.  The  inx^estigation  of  the  s\-m- 
metrical  forms  found  in  Nature,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  led  to  the  dis- 
cover),' that  (allowing  for  modifications  of  growth)  a  certain  principle  of 

proportion  is  rigidl\'  persistent  throughout.  The  examination  of  the  pro- 
portions of  crystals,  and  of  the  proportions  and  outlines  of  living  forms, 
such  as  the  flower  of  the  grape,  diatoms,  radiolaria,  butterflies  (these  being 
but  a  few  instances  out  of  a  very  large  number\  shows  that  the  proportions 
and  curves  involved  in  these  fonns  nivU-  be  anaKsed  by  ^  1}  a  primary  series  of 
circles  which  stand  to  each  other  in  a  binarj-  relation  (l  :  2  : 4  :  8,  &c), 
combined  with  (^'i  a  secondar\-  series  of  circles  derived  by  using  as  radii  the 
sides  oi'  the  triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  or  hexagons  inscribeil  in  the 
circles  of  the  primary  series.  The  proportions  of  symmetrical  natur&l 
objects  can  all  I^k?  expressed  in  terms  of  circles  standing  to  each  other  in 
this  relation,  and  the  curvevl  outlines  of  Nature  can  be  analysed  by  a  series 
of  oscular i IV.;  circles  wliich  arc  similarly  related.  The  same  binary*  sj-stem, 
it  was  shown,  can  lx>  used  to  anal\se  the  pn.^portions  and  cur\-es  of  the 
rarthenon.  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  The  u.se  of  this  principle  inwlves 
no  abstruse  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  requires  only  the  simplest 
geometrical  methods.  On  this  system,  with  a  string  and  a  stick  and  a 
saniled  floor,  proportions  can  be  workevl  out  which,  if  expre.<sevl  arithmetic- 
all\-.  would  involve  incommensurable  quantities.  The  inference  is  that  the 
Greek  architect  used  some  simple  geometrical  system  of  this  kind,  and  refined 
his  curves  by  means  of  circles  related  to  each  other  on  the  system  already 
described.  He  was  thus  uncrmsciously  following  the  principle  on  which 
Nature  builds  up  her  symmetrical  forms  ;  and  the  investigation  of  the 
[iroportions  and  outlines  o\  numerous  other  works  ot  art,  such  as  Greek 
vases,  show  s  that  the  works  of  the  best  period  always  approximate  most 
closely  to  the  same  principle.  The  Tarthenon  is  only  the  m«.vit  striking 
and  complete  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  Ivautiful  in  art  invohx's  adherence 
(presumabl)-  unconscious)  to  the  same  l.uv  as  uiulerhes  the  IkmuIiIuI  in 
Nature. —  .\  discussion   followed,  in   which    Mr.    Penrose,    Sir    lohn    Fvans, 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  and  Prof.  W.  C.  F.  Anderson  took  part : 
and  Mr.  Hambidge  replied  to  the  points  raised. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on  I-Vb. 
24,  1903,  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  V.P.,   in  the  chair. 

Miss    H.   L.   Lorimer  read   a   paper  on    '  The  Ancient  Greek   Cart.' 
iJ.H.S.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  132).     The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern-slides.- 
A   discussion   followed,  in   which   the  Chairman,    Prof    Ernest    Gardner. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bather,  and  others  took  part. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on  Ma\   3. 
1903,  Sir  R.  J  ebb.  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Waldstein  read   a  paper  on  the  bronze  found  off  Cerigo.     T\v<. 
j-ears  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Revicn;  Dr.  Waldstein  published  an   article  in 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  photographs  of  the  upper  part  of  the   bron/.i- 
found   in    the   sea  off  Cerigo,    he    considered    that    the    statue   probablx 
represented    a    Hermes    Paregoros   and    was  of  the   Praxitelean   st\lc  ef 
sculpture.     Since   then   the   statue  had   been    completely  restored  b\-  the 
French  sculptor  M.  Andre,   and  M.  Cavvadias  had  kindly  sent  a  numlx-i 
of  different  views  of  the  whole  statue.     In  the  light   of  this   new  evidence 
Dr.  Waldstein  reconsidered  the  question  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  st>-le 
of  the  statue.     The  front  view,  .showing  the  two    middle  fingers  of  the 
upraised   hand  bent  forward   on  the   same  level,  made  his  interprctati(jn 
of  this  attitude  as   that  of  an   orator  bidding  silence  before  he  began   to 
speak  less  secure.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to   him    impossible  that 
the  statue  represented  an  athlete  about  to  throw — or  who  had  just  throw  n 
—a  ball.     Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  sculptor  would  have  finished  off  the 
hand  in  all  details  and  then  inserted  a  round  object.     It  would  be   much 
easier  to  cast  the  hand  holding  the  object  at  once.     Still  the  round  object 
might  have  been  of  some  other  material,  such  as  an   apple,  and   thus   it 
was  not   impossible  that  the  figure   might  have  held   an  apple  as    Paris, 
or     the      hair     of    the     head      of     Medusa      (Perseus),     or     the     purse 
of  Hermes.     On   the  whole,  it  seemed    to   him   most   probable   that   the 
hand  was  merely  raised  in  gesture,  and  that  the  statue  represented  Hermes 
as  an  orator.     As  to  the  style,  we  must  remember  that  Pliny  records  that 
par  haesitatio  est  whether  two  separate  groups  were  by  Scopas  or  Praxiteles  ; 
and  it  cannot  thus  appear  extraordinary  that,  after  he  had  been  able  to 
study  the  several  photographs  of  the  fully  restored  statue,  he  should  now 
change    from    Praxiteles    to.  Scopas.     On    the   other   hand,    not   having 
examined  the  statue  itself,  he  could  not  be  positive  as  to  its  merit  in  all 
details,  and  whether  we  might  attribute  the  work  to  the  hand  of  the  master 
himself  or  his  followers.     But  when  we  compare  the  statue  with  works  of 
Praxiteles,  such  as  the  '  Hermes '  (which  the  lecturer  did  throughout  b)- 
means  of  lantern-slides),  we  at  once  see  that  the  proportions  of  the  body 
are   not   those   of  the   '  Hermes,'    with   its   longer  torso  and   the  different 
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modelling  of  the  muscles.  It  is  in  this  respect  nearer  to  the  '  Apoxyo- 
menos  '  of  Lysippus,  only  that  here  again  the  longer  legs,  the  greater  slim- 
ness,  and  the  smaller  head,  of  which  the  ancients  speak  as  distinctive 
characteristics  of  that  artist,  distinguish  it  from  the  Cerigo  bronze.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
heads  of  the  bronze  and  the  Praxitelean  and  Lysippean  statues,  and 
demonstrated  how  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Scopasian  heads,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Graef  and  others,  and  as  maintained  by  himself  for  many 
years,  were  to  be  found  in  a  marked  manner  in  this  Cerig(j  statue.  He 
threw  on  the  screen  heads  mentioned  by  Dr.  Graef  in  various  museums 
and  added  to  them  some  bronzes  at  Naples,  at  Florence,  and  elsewhere, 
and  especially  dwelt  upon  the  characteristic  treatment  of  the  eye  and 
forehead,  and  the  peculiar  way  the  hair  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  forehead. 
Lastly  he  showed  how  in  the  '  Hercules  '  of  Lansdowne  House— in  the  body 
and  especially  in  the  head — the  same  Scopasian  characteristics  were 
manifest,  and  that  the  famous  intaglio  of  Hercules  by  Cneius  in  the 
liritish  Museum  was  a  replica  of  the  same  '  Hercules,'  all  manifesting 
the  same  style  as  the  bronze  from  Cerigo. — A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Dr.  Rendall,   Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  Mr.  Stannus,  and  others  took  part. 

The  Annual  Meeting  took  place  at  Burlington  House  on  June  30, 
1903,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  George  Macmillan)  read  the  following  Report 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  : — 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  24th  Session  of  the 
Society  has  been  one  of  healthy  progress  in  every  department.  The 
meetings  at  Burlington  House  have  been  well  attended  and,  as  will 
appear,  the  Society  has  been  active  in  publication,  and  in  assisting 
exploration. 

A  further  grant  of  iJ" 1 00  has  been  made  to  the  Cretan  Exploration 
Fund  by  the  help  of  which  Mr.  Evans  has  continued  his  brilliant  dis- 
coveries at  Cnossus,  while  help  has  also  been  given  by  that  Fund  to 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Palaikastro  conducted  by  Mr.  Bosanquet 
as  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  An  important  article  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  on  the  Pottery  of  Cnossus  has  appeared  in  the 
last  number  (xxiii.  i)  of  the  Society's  Journal  and  full  accounts  of  recent 
discoveries  at  Cnossus,  Praesus,  and  Palaikastro  appear  in  the  new  number 
of  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  which  has  just  been  issued. 

The  annual  grant  of  iJ'ioo  to  the  British  School  at  Athens  has  been 
renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years,  and  members  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  School  has  never  been  in  a  healthier  condition  than 
now.  As  the  Society  now  makes  a  small  grant  to  the  British  School  at 
Rome  members  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  School,  though  still 
needing  financial  support,  is  doing  good  work.  A  first  volume  of  Papers 
was  published  last  year  and  has  been  well  received. 
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A  grant  of  ^^25  has  been  made  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  to  assist  him 
in  exploring  Greek  sites  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Delta. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  account  of  his  results  may  appear  in  the  Journal. 

The  contents  of  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Journal  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Society's  work  in  this  field.  In  connexion 
with  the  Journal  two  important  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  past 
session.  In  the  first  place,  the  Editorial  Committee,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Consultative  Committee,  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  transliteration 
of  Greek  names  in  the  Journal,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  uniform  system 
for  the  guidance  of  contributors.  This  scheme,  which  was  the  result  of 
careful  deliberation,  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  satisfactory  in  working.  In  the  second  place  it 
has  been  decided  to  add  a  bibliographical  section  to  the  Journal,  con- 
taining short  accounts  by  experts  of  the  most  important  publications  in 
every  branch  of  Hellenic  study. 

The  Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Aristophanes,  referred  to  in 
last  year's  Report,  has  now  been  issued  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  Two  hundred  copies 
were  issued  at  the  price  of  i^6  6s.  bound  in  morocco,  or  £6  in  a  portfolio. 
Nearly  half  the  Edition  has  been  taken  up  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  remainder  will  be  subscribed  for  in  due  course  so  that 
the  sum  of  about  ^200  which  has  been  advanced  by  the  Society  may  be 
recovered.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Facsimile,  with  the  admirable 
palaeographical  Introduction  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen,  is  thoroughly  creditable 
to  the  two  Societies  concerned. 

Another  publication  for  which  the  Society  has  made  itself  responsible, 
that  of  the  volume  recording  the  results  of  the  excavations  undertaken 
by  the  British  School  at  Athens  at  Phylakopi  in  the  island  of  Melos,  has 
made  steady  progress  during  the  past  session  and  will  probably  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  expense,  that  of  the 
illustrations,  amounting  to  about  £160,  has  already  been  met,  and  the  cost  of 
the  letterpress  will  be  comparatively  small.  As  stated  in  previous  Reports, 
this  volume  will  be  issued  to  members  at  about  cost  price,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  enough  copies  will  be  bought  by  members  and  at  a 
higher  price  by  the  outside  public  to  secure  the  Society  against  financial 
loss. 

Another  item  of  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  printing  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library. 
Unfortunately  the  expense — about  £ys — has  been  considerably  greater  than 
was  anticipated,  and  had  it  been  foreseen  the  Council  might  have  decided  to 
make  a  small  charge  for  it  even  to  members.  The  existence  of  such  a 
Catalogue,  however,  should  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Library,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  small  sale  for  it  outside  the  Society.  To 
members  elected  after  the  current  Session  the  Catalogue  will  be  supplied  at 
2s.  net.     The  price  to  outsiders  has  been  fixed  at  3^'.  net. 

An  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  Library  has  been 
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made  during  the  past  year.  Miss  Johnson,  who  had  done  good  service  as 
Assistant  Librarian  for  seven  years,  resigned  her  post  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Library  Committee, 
decided  to  engage  at  a  higher  salary  the  services  of  a  trained  archaeologist, 
with  some  practical  knowledge  of  photography  and  lantern  slides.  Steps 
were  taken  to  advertise  the  post  at  the  Universities  and  elsewhere,  and 
several  good  candidates  presented  themselves.  In  the  end  a  member  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  J.  ff.  Baker-Penoyre,  with  quite  exceptional  qualifications, 
was  appointed  and  has  held  office,  as  Librarian,  since  Christmas.  Members 
who  use  the  Library  must  already  have  felt  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  appeal  to  a  Librarian  with  competent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Library,  and  of  the  use  of  Lantern  Slides. 

Library  Report. 

During  the  past  year  250  visits  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Library,  compared  with  343  in  1901-2,  and  236  in  1900-1.  The  number 
of  members  using  the  Library  was  65  compared  with  66  and  81.  The 
number  of  volumes  borrowed  was  211  compared  with  247  and  199. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  a  thorough  revision  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  Library  was  undertaken.  Some  parts  had  become  seriously  congested, 
and  the  classification  was  imperfect.  Additional  shelves  have  now  been 
added,  the  books  have  been  spaced  out,  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  room 
allows,  the  classification  has  been  improved  and  subject  labels  have  been 
fixed  on  the  shelves.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  space  for  four  years' 
growth. 

The  issue  of  the  catalogue,  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere 
should  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Library  to  members  at  a  distance. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  improved  shelf  arrangement  will  facilitate  research  at 
the  Library  itself. 

Three  new  periodicals  have  been  added  to  the  list,  namely  the 
Harvard  Studies,  the  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  and  Archiv  fur 
Stenographie.  Ninety-one  new  books  have  been  added,  among  which  the 
following  deserve  special  mention  : — 

Aristophanes.  Facsimile  of  Codex  Venetus,  issued  by  the  Hellenic 
Society  in  co-operation  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Catalogue  of  objects  of  Greek  Ceramic 
Art  (1888).     Illustrated  copy  on  Japanese  paper. 

Kaibel.     Inscriptiones  Graecae  Siciliae  et  Italiae. 

Wilcken.     Griechische  Ostraka  aus  Aegypten  und  Nubien. 

Blouet.     L'Exp^dition  Scientifique  de  Mor^e. 

The  collection  of  Classical  authors  has  been  further  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  twenty-five  Teubner  texts. 
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Gifts  of  books  have  been  received  from  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press,  the  Delegates  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  following  authors  have  presented  copies  of  their  works  : 
Mr.  A.  S.  Arbanitopoulos,  Mr.  F.  S.  Benson,  Prof  S.  H.  Butcher,  Mr.  N.  P. 
Eleutheriades,  Prof  E  A.  Gardner,  Dr.  E.  Petersen,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  and 
Prof  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf.  Miscellaneous  books  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and 
the  Librarian. 


Photographic   Collection. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  si.x  months  the  whole  of  the  Photographic 
collection  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  newly  appointed  Librarian. 
and  considerably  enlarged  by  donations  and  occasional  purchases :  and 
several  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  its  administrative  routine, 
which  it  is  believed  will  increase  still  further  its  usefulness  to  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

A.  The  Reference  Collection  of  l^hotographs,  a  large  part  of  which  lias 
been  accumulated  in  bound  volumes,  the  contents  of  which  frequently 
overlap])c(l  one  another,  has  now  been  entirely  transferred  to  uniform  card 
mounts,  which  arc  arranged,  like  the  librar}'  card-catalogue,  in  uniform 
compartments,  and  are  consequently  easy  of  access.  It  is  further  intended 
to  reclassify  the  whole  collection  in  order  of  subjects,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
vacation,  and  thus  effect  further  economy  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  use 
of  a  collection  which  is  probably  already  one  of  the  largest  j)hotographic 
records  of  Hellenic  monuments  and  sites.  A  comprehensive  index  of  the 
whole  collection  is  in  preparation,  and  .sections  of  it  are  made  available 
for  consultation  in  the  Library  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

B.  The  Loan  Collection  of  Photographs  has  been  allowed  to  develop 
more  slowly,  in  proportion  as  time  and  expenditure  .seemed  to  be  more 
profitabl)'  concentrated  on  the  Collection  of  Slides  (see  C.  below).  Dupli- 
cate ])hotographs  are,  however,  set  aside  as  occasion  offers,  and  are  put 
at  the  disposal  of  lecturers  and  students  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
slides  and  the  library  books. 

C.  The  Loan  Collection  of  Slides  still  grows  rapidly,  and  is  at  last 
becoming  more  widely  knowp.  During  the  past  year  more  than  1,300 
slides  have  been  lent  to  members  ;  and  more  than  500  have  been  made  for 
sale  from  the  Society's  negatives.  A  number  of  fresh  slides  and  negatives 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  ;  a  number  of  the  less  adequate  slides 
are  being  replaced  by  slides  made  from  the  finer  or  more  instructive  nega- 
tives which  have  been  placed  in  recent  years  at  the  Society's  disposal,  and 
greater  attention  is  being  paid  than  was  possible  formerly  to  the  remedy 
of  the  wear   and    tear   which  results  from   more   frequent  use.     In   spite. 
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however,  of  these  fresh  causes  of  expenditure,  the  collection  still  pays  its 
way.  In  fact,  the  onl)-  serious  obstacle  to  very  wide  extension  of  its 
usefulness  is  the  want  of  an  adequate  printed  catalogue.  The  stock  of 
separate  copies  of  the  original  catalogue  of  1897  and  of  the  supplementary 
list  of  1900  is  practically  exhausted  ;  a  second  .supplementary  list  issued 
last  autumn  in  Vol.  xxii  of  the  Journal  did  little  more  than  report  recent 
accessions,  and  reformulate  the  whole  contents  of  one  or  two  sections 
where  the  size  of  the  supplement  exceeded  that  of  the  original  list  ;  and 
the  inconvenience  of  having  to  consult  three  separate  lists  in  different 
volumes  of  the  Journal  is  a  .serious  one.  The  question  of  how  these  evils 
can  best  be  remedied  is  now  under  consideration. 

D.  The  Collection  oj  Photographic  Negatives  has  grown  in  a  similar 
proportion  :  and  it  has  been  found  possible  at  last  to  compile  out  of  the 
numerous  separate  negative-lists  which  have  been  accumulating  since  the 
collection  was  instituted  a  single  negative-register  of  between  4,000  and 
5,000  negatives. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  register,  in  the  complete  revision  of  the 
whole  of  the  Society's  material,  and,  above  all,  in  maintaining  undisturbed 
the  daily  routine  of  the  supply  and  loan  of  slides  during  the  period  of 
investigation  and  readjustment,  the  Society  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  its  Librarian,  Mr.  Bakcr-Penoyrc,  who  has  given  up  a  large  part  of  his 
leisure  to  clear  off  arrears  and  to  start  the  collection  as  from  September 
next  on  a  more  simple  and  expansible  system. 

The  Society  has  been  officially  represented  at  two  important  functions 
during  the  past  year.  In  October  the  President  and  Hon.  Secretary 
attended  the  celebration  at  Oxford  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  presented  a  Latin  address  which  was  printed  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Journal.  In  April  the  President  represented  the  Society  at 
the  Historical  Congress  in  Rome. 

Among  losses  sustained  by  death  during  the  past  year  special  mention 
is  due  to  Mr.  F".  C.  Penrose,  the  eminent  architect,  who  had  .served  on  the 
Council  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  had  for  many  years  held 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Mr.  Penrose  during  these  twenty-four  years  will  recognise  how  much 
the  Society  owes  to  his  constant  interest  in  all  the  objects  with  which  it  is 
concerned.  We  have  also  to  record  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Spring  Rice,  C.B.,  one  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society.  Mr.  George  Lillie 
Craik  was  provisionally  appointed  in  his  place  and  is  to-day  nominated  for 
election. 

In  June  of  next  year  the  Society  will  have  completed  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  its  existence,  the  inaugural  meeting  having  been  held  at  Free- 
masons' Tavern  on  June  19,  1879.  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the 
occasion  should  be  celebrated,  and  have  already  begun  to  consider  the 
best  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Full  particulars  will  be  announced 
later  on.     ' 
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Finance. 


The  Balance  Sheet  shows  the  present  financial  position  of  the  Society. 
Ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  were  £i07g,  against  £1022  during  the 
financial  year  1901-2.  The  receipts  from  subscriptions,  including  arrears, 
amount  to  ;^659,  against  ;^64i,  and  receipts  from  libraries,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  back  volumes  ^^202,  against  ;^i85.  Entrance  fees  to  the  value 
of  ;^50  have  been  received.  Life  subscriptions  amounting  to  £g^,  donations 
£1,  and  for  lantern  slides  £26  have  also  been  received. 

The  ordmary  expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  ;^8i2  against  £66$. 
Payments  for  rent  ;^8o,  insurance  ;^I5,  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year  ;  the  salaries  owing  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  Librarian  have 
risen  to  £6?).  Sundry  printing,  postage,  and  stationery  accounts  show 
an  increase  of  £2,0  ;  the  cost  of  purchases  for  the  Library  shows  £?)g 
against  ;^82  and  of  lantern  slides  £1$  against  £17.  The  net  cost  of  the 
Journal,  Vol.  XXII,  amounts  to  £4.$^  against  ^^"367.  The  usual  grant  of 
;^ioo  was  made  to  the  British  School  at  Athens,  £2$  to  the  British  School 
at  Rome,  £2$  to  Mr.  Hogarth  for  the  Egyptian  Delta,  and  i^ioo  to  the 
Cretan  Exploration  Fund.  The  balance  carried  forward  at  the  close  of 
the  year  under  review  amounts  to  £$6  against  £/^og  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  financial  year.  There  is  also  a  credit  balance  of  ;^I7  on  the 
Aristophanes  Facsimile  account. 

The  expenditure  on  the  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  shown  in  a  separate  account.  The  amount  advanced  by  the 
Society  is  ^2io.  ^160  has  been  paid  towards  the  cost  of  the  Phylakopi 
volume. 

Eighty-five  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  while 
27  have  been  lost  by  death  or  resignation.  The  present  total  of  subscribing 
members  is  819,  and  of  honorary  members  25. 

Seven  new  libraries  have  joined  the  list  of  subscribers,  making  the 
number  at  the  present  time  150,  or  with  the  five  public  libraries  155. 


Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  feel  that  the  Society  may  congratulate  itself 
on  a  Session  of  varied  activity  and  substantial  progress.  The  comparatively 
small  balance  in  hand  is  accounted  for  by  unusual  expenditure,  but  some 
part  of  this  will  certainly  be  recovered  by  sales  of  the  Aristophanes 
Facsimile  and  of  the  volume  on  Phylakopi.  There  has  been  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  special 
efforts  should  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  bring  in  still  more. 
There,  could  be  no  more  appropriate  way  of  celebrating  the  Society's 
twenty-fifth  year  than  by  raising  the  number  of  members  from  800  to  1,000. 
The    Society   might   then   enter  upon    a   new   epoch   of  existence   in   a 
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thoroughly  sound  financial  condition,  and  so  be  able  to  meet  fully  the 
increasing  demands  made  upon  its  resources  for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic 
Study  in  all  its  branches. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  the  President  said  : — 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  which  has  just  been  read,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  our  custom  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  incidents  relating  to  Hellenic  studies  which  have  occurred 
since  our  last  Annual  Meeting.  Such  a  retrospect  can,  of  course,  make  no 
claim  to  completeness  ;  and  the  notice  given  to  each  topic  must  needs  be 
very  brief  But  a  rapid  survey,  however  imperfect,  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
useless,  if  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  varied  work  which  has  been  in 
progress. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  each  of  the  more  important  metrical  texts 
found  in  Egypt  during  the  last  few  years  illustrates  a  poetical  type  of 
which  no  example  was  previously  known  to  us.  The  mimes  of  Herondas 
stand  alone  in  their  class.  So  also  do  these  six  odes  of  Bacchylides,  form- 
ing the  second  division  of  the  recovered  series,  which  in  later  antiquity 
passed  under  the  general  name  of  dithyrambs.  A  third  instance  is  now 
supplied  by  a  long  fragment  from  a  poem  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who 
flourished  about  400  B.C.  This  poem  was  of  the  very  old  kind  called  i/6/io<?, 
nome  ;  a  term  which  originally  meant,  probably,  a  custom,  use,  or  mode  in 
singing.  The  nome  was  a  sacred  solo  in  honour  of  some  god,  especially  of 
Apollo.  Terpander  of  Lesbos,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  who 
developed  the  music  of  the  cithara,  was  famous  for  his  Kidap^SiKol  vofioi 
solos,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  hexameter  verse,  sung  to  the  cithara. 
Timotheus,  who,  like  Terpander,  was  primarily  a  musician,  gave  a  new 
popularity  to  the  citharodic  nome,  which,  in  his  hands,  took  a  more  artificial 
and  also  a  more  popular  form,  connected  with  his  innovations  in  music. 
The  papyrus  containing  this  fragment  was  discovered  near  Memphis  early 
in  1902.  The  objects  found  along  with  it  are  referred  by  archaeologists  to 
a  date  not  much  later  than  350  B.C.  The  writing  of  the  papyrus  itself  may, 
in  Mr.  Kenyon's  judgment,  be  referred  to  the  same  period  ;  it  cannot  in 
any  case  be  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  This  papyrus 
is  therefore  the  oldest  extant  Greek  MS.  ;  being  clearly  of  an  earlier  type 
than  the  Flinders  Petrie  P/taedo  and  Antiope,  which  had  previously  stood 
first  in  age.  As  edited  by  Prof,  von  Wilamowitz-Mbllendorf,  the  text 
consists  of  253  verses,  forming  the  middle  part  and  the  end  of  a  citharodic 
nome.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  trace  of  the  musical  notation.  The 
metre  is  lyric,  in  short  verses  and  free  rhythms,  evidently  determined  by 
the  music.  A  certain  analogy  to  the  general  metrical  character  may  be 
traced  in  some  lyrics  of  Euripides. 

The  poem  describes  a  naval  victory  of  Greeks  over  Persians,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Salamis  ;  there  are  references  to  the  Persian 
king  as  surveying  the  whole  scene.     The  fragment  belongs,  then,  to  one 
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of  the  most  celebrated  nomcs  of  Timotheus — that  entitled  the  Pcrsae, 
which,  as  Plutarch  shows,  was  popular  at  the  time  when  Agesilaus  com- 
manded in  Asia  Minor,  and  remained  in  favour  down  at  least  to  the  days 
of  Philopoemen.  While  the  form  of  the  whole  is  lyric,  the  central  part  of 
the  nome  is  epic  in  treatment,  being  a  narrative  of  the  sea-fight,  inter- 
spersed, in  epic  fashion,  with  speeches.  Thus  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  is 
drowning,  cries  aloud  to  the  cruel  sea — '  Bold  as  thou  art,  thou  once 
hadst  thy  neck  in  a  hempen  noose'  {i^  7r€8a...\tvo8iT(p), — alluding  to  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  threw  across  the  Hellespont  ; — and  then, 
with  his  dying  breath,  predicts  a  final  triumph  for  his  master.  A  very 
curious  feature  of  this  nome  is  the  introduction  of  a  distinctly  comic  element. 
After  the  battle,  a  Phrygian,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Greeks,  pleads  for  his 
life  in  bad  Greek, — 'interweaving  the  speech  of  Hellas,'  as  the  poet  says, 
'  with  that  of  Asia.'  Among  other  solecisms,  he  says  epx^^  instead  of 
€p)(^o/j,ai,  and  makes  Artemis  masculine,  calling  her  e/io?  yiteya?  Oeu^.  This 
quaint  counterpart  to  the  Scythian  in  Aristophanes  shows  how  far  Timo- 
theus was  prepared  to  go  in  appealing  to  the  popular  taste.  The  old  nome, 
as  Tcrpander  knew  it,  was  not  only  religious,  but  solemn. 

As  to  the  diction  of  the  fragment,  it  is  the  traditional  lyric  language 
in  a  degenerate  phase,  marked  by  extreme  artificialism.  It  was  Timotheus 
who  described  a  shield  as  '  the  cup  of  Ares,'  and  metaphors  of  that  nature 
occur  ;  also  many  uncouth  compound  words.  One  further  point  of  interest 
should  be  noted.  The  fragment  illustrates  the  structure  of  a  v6p.o<i.  We 
knew  before  that  the  three  principal  parts  were  called  ap)(^rj,  6/j,(})a\6<i  and 
(T(f)payi'i.  Here  the  dp)^)}  is  wanting  ;  the  central  part,  the  6p,(f)a\6<;,  is  the 
story  of  the  battle  ;  and  the  a(f)payi<i  consists  of  the  last  thirty-eight  verses, 
in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  by  name.  He  sets  his  seal  on  his 
work,  marking  it  as  his  own.  '  Apollo  be  gracious  to  me,'  he  says  ;  '  the 
great  Spartan  folk  reproach  me  with  dishonouring  the  old  music  by  new 
fashions  of  song.'  And  then  he  explains,  in  effect,  that  his  quarrel  is  only 
with  the  dad  exponents  of  the  old  school  (/j.ovaoiraXaioXvp.a'i).  He, 
Timotheus  of  Miletus,  is  in  the  true  line  of  Orpheus  and  Tcrpander.  But 
Terpander  had  only  ten  strings  to  his  cithara,  and  he  has  eleven. 

The  German  editor  conjectures  that  Timotheus  sang  this  v6fio<i  to  the 
cithara,  about  397  B.C.,  at  the  Panionia,  the  festival  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities,  held  on  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  The  editor  seems  to  be  wrong, 
however,  in  supposing  that  it  v/as  a  solo  throughout.  Probably  the  per- 
formance of  the  central  portion  was,  in  part  at  least,  choral.  This  would 
suit,  for  instance,  the  verses  describing  the  triumphal  dances  (;j^opet'at9)  of 
the  Greeks  after  their  victory  (vv.  213  f ) :  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
most  distinctive  innovation  of  Timotheus  was  to  make  the  nome 
choral  instead  of  simply  monodic.  Sparta  was  then  supreme  in 
Hellas,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  encourage  the 
Spartans  in  their  warfare  with  the  Persian  satraps.  Not  a  single  proper 
name  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  sea-fight.  Salamis  is  tacitly  treated  as 
a  Hellenic  rather  than  an  Athenian  victory.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
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new  fragment  has  much  h'tcrary  or  poetical  vahic.     Ikit  for  the  history  of 
the  later  classical  poetry  it  is  indeed  a  curious  document. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  Report  to  the  collotype  Facsimile  of 
the  Codex  Vcnetus  (Marcianus  474)  of  Aristophanes,  published  jointly  by 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  our  Society.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  rcasotis  why  the  Codex  Venetus  was 
chosen  for  reproduction  in  j^refercnce  to  the  Codex  Ravcnnas.  The 
Venice  MS.  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
contains  only  seven  plays  {Plutns,  Clouds,  h'rogs.  Knights,  Birds,  Peace, 
Wasps).  The  Ravenna  MS.  is  somewhat  older  ;  it  contains  all  the  eleven 
plays  ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  generally  regarded  as  the  best  authorit)'. 
But  its  text  has  twice  been  collated  and  published  ;  and  an  accurate  edition 
of  its  Scholia  is  also  available.  The  Venice  MS.,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
received  comparatively  slight  attention.  That  was  one  reason  for  selecting 
it.  But  another  and  yet  stronger  ground  was  the  great  importance  of  the 
old  scholia  contained  in  the  Venice  MS.  It  supplies  the  fullest  and  most 
trustworthy  text  now  extant  of  comments  on  Aristophanes  by  the  Alex- 
andrian scholars.  In  comparison  with  the  Venetian  scholia,  those  of  the 
codex  Ravcnnas  arc  meagre  and  incoherent.  Some  fresh  light  for  the 
textual  criticism  of  Aristophanes  ma}'  be  hoped  for  from  a  closer  stud\-  of 
the  scholia  in  the  X'cnetus,  which  the  facsimile  has  now  made  easier  for 
specialists.  Wc  are  much  indebted  in  this  matter  to  Prof  John  Williams 
White,  of  Harvard,  who,  as  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  represented  it  on  our  Joint  Committee.  To  his  initiative  the 
enterprise  was  primarily  due.  Wc  arc  debtors  also  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen,  for 
the  palaeographical  account  of  the  codex  which  is  prefixed  to  the  facsimile. 
He  shows  how  the  work  of  writing  the  manuscript  was  divided  among  four 
scribes  :  li  took  the  beginning,  C  the  middle,  and  1)  the  end  ;  while  A,  the 
supervisor  or  Stop^wTjy?,  intervened  more  or  less  everj-where,  and  sometimes 
wrote  a  few  pages  continuously.  It  is  also  pointed  out  how  the  scholia 
relating  to  one  page  of  text  are  constantly  straj'ing  over  to  the  next  page 
The  scribe,  or  reviser,  has  often  to  warn  the  reader  of  this,  by  such  remarks 
as  ^i]Tei  669  TO  ovLadev,  '  look  back.'  As  Mr.  Allen  observes,  the  earliest 
owner  to  whom  the  Venetus  can  be  traced  is  Cardinal  Bessarion,  with 
whose  library  it  came  to  the  Venetian  Republic.  It  received  its  present 
binding  in  1722. 

Another  example  of  co-operation  between  England  and  America 
is  furnished  by  the  volume  of  the  Tebtunis  papyri,  edited  by  Messrs. 
Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Smyly.  The  University  of  California  defrayed  the 
cost  of  the  expedition,  and  is  the  owner  of  the  papyri.  The  volume  is 
published  alike  for  that  University  and  for  the  Graeco-Roman  branch  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  papyri  contained  in  this  volume  came 
from  the  cemetery  of  crocodile  mummies.  It  was  a  singular  fate,  even  for 
writings  analogous  to  blue-books,  to  be  used  as  wrappings  for  embalmed 
crocodiles.  The  date  of  the  texts  printed  in  this  volume  ranges  from 
about  150  to  60  B.C.     Among  a  few  literary  pieces,  there  is  a  passage  of  the 
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//md  (ii.  g$ — 210),  with  some  critical  signs.  But  the  contents  are  mainly- 
official  documents.  These  serve  to  illustrate  many  details  of  Ptolemaic 
economics  ;  among  others,  the  various  classes  of  land-tenure  in  the  Fayoum, 
and  the  value  at  that  period  of  silver  relatively  to  copper,  which  seems  to 
have  been  something  like  30  to  i.  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  also 
been  making  fresh  finds  at  Oxyrhynchus,  and  it  must  soon  be  hoped  that 
further  funds  will  be  subscribed  which  may  enable  them  to  complete  their 
excavations  there. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  Hellenic  archaeology  during  the 
past  year,  the  centre  of  interest  has  certainly  been  Crete.  There  is  reason, 
I  believe,  to  hope  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  this  Society  in  the  autumn 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  will  give  us  an  account  of  his  most  recent  discoveries, 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings.  In  view  of  that  prospect,  even 
the  attempt  at  a  bare  summary  would  be  inopportune  now  ;  we  shall  look 
forward  to  having  the  latest  discoveries  at  Cnossus  described  by  the 
explorer  himself.  Besides  those  excavations,  noticed  in  the  Report, 
which  the  British  School  has  conducted  at  Palaikastro,  another  Cretan 
'  find '  deserves  mention,  —  that  of  a  fine  palace  discovered  by  the 
Italians  at  Agia  Triadha,  where  some  large  talents  of  copper  have  been 
found,  like  those  represented  on  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara  at  the  Egyptian 
Thebes. 

Outside  of  Crete,  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  at  several 
places  in  the  Hellenic  lands.  At  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia  Professor 
Furtwangler  has  unearthed  a  prehistoric  palace  with  frescoes,  vases  and 
inscriptions,  in  characters  said  to  be  similar  to  some  of  those  found  at 
Cnossus.  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  seeking  in  Lcucas  for  the  house  of  Odysseus  or  his 
prototype,  is  said  to  have  come  upon  a  large  prehistoric  settlement. 

On  several  other  sites,  Hellenic  remains  of  a  later  age  have  been 
disclosed.  At  Samos  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  has  been  engaged 
in  excavating  the  Heraeum.  The  temple  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite  has 
been  brought  to  light  at  Tenos.  At  Cos,  Dr.  Herzog  has  found  the  temple 
of  Asclepios.  It  may  be  recollected  that,  in  the  fourth  mime  of  Herondas, 
some  women  of  Cos  bring  gifts  to  Asclepios  at  his  temple,  and  converse 
admiringly  on  the  objects  of  art  which  they  see  around  them.  They  speak 
of  certain  statues  and  allude  to  the  inscriptions  on  their  bases.  Some  of 
these  statue- bases  have  been  found.  The  site  of  Tralles  has  yielded 
important  sculptures  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  At  Pergamum  a  newly- 
found  inscription  shows  that  the  great  altar  there  was  built  by  Attalus  II. 
This  list  might  be  enlarged,  but  the  results  thus  briefly  noted  will  suffice 
to  show  at  how  many  points  the  year's  work  has  been  going  forward.  One 
other  discovery  should  be  mentioned — that  of  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  at  Argos.  The  name  of  that  city  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Charles 
Waldstein  and  his  colleagues  of  the  American  School  arc  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  recent  publication  of  the  first  of  the  two  stately  volumes 
embodying  the  results  of  their  exploration  of  the  Argive  Heraeum,  in 
1892 — 1895.     This    first    volume    is   devoted  to  a  General    Introduction, 


Geology,  Architecture,  Marble  Statuary,  and  Inscriptions.  The  second 
volume  of  this  important  work  is  to  follow  at  no  long  interval.  Another 
publication  of  the  past  year  which  may  be  noticed  is  the  work  on  '  Ancient 
Athens '  by  Professor  Ernest  Gardner.  While  mainly  topographical 
in  treatment,  it  regards  topography  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
Early  Attic  art  generally,  and  that  of  the  sepulchral  reliefs  in  particular,  are 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  volume,  which  should  be  welcome  to  students. 

In  looking  back  on  those  events  of  the  year  which  concern  our 
studies,  a  word  may  perhaps  be  said  as  to  an  incident  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  France,  and  which  is  not  devoid  of  instruction  : 
I  refer  to  the  lively  controversy  regarding  the  so-called  tiara  of  Saitapharnes, 
The  official  enquiry,  which  was  entrusted  to  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  has 
established  the  following  facts.  The  tiara  was  elaborated,  with  the  help 
of  some  really  ancient  pieces,  by  a  living  artist  at  Odessa.  For  the 
Scythian  subjects  which  he  represented  on  the  tiara,  his  authority  was  a 
work  by  two  Russian  scholars  on  the  antiquities  of  Southern  Russia.  For 
the  Greek  subjects  he  consulted  a  German  work  entitled  '  Picture- Atlas 
for  the  Study  of  World- History.'  This  book  accounts  for  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  figures  which  adorn  the  tiara.  One  of  these,  purporting  to 
be  a  wind-god,  was  taken  from  a  page  of  the  book  which  has  the  following 
headline  :  '  Gods  of  light  and  of  healing — Winds — Seasons.'  From  the 
position  of  the  figure  on  the  page,  the  fabricator  rashly  inferred  that  it 
represented  a  wind.  His  own  statement  is  that  he  made  the  tiara  in  good 
faith,  and  that  it  was  ordered  as  a  present  for  a  Professor  of  Archaeology 
who  was  about  to  celebrate  his  jubilee. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common,  though  perhaps  vague,  knowledge  to  most 
persons  who  care  for  such  things,  that  the  private  art  collections  of  this 
country  are  rich  in  treasures  from  ancient  Greece.  But  the  astonishing 
wealth  of  such  collections  has  never,  perhaps,  been  more  strikingly  mani- 
fested than  in  the  exhibition  of  Greek  Art  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  which  is  to  remain  open  till  the  end  of  July.  To  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  objects  which  it  contains,  there  are  some  of  the  Lansdowne  Marbles, 
there  is  the  Fragment  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  lately  found  in  an  Essex 
garden,  there  is  an  early  bronze  equestrian  statuette,  once  in  the  Forman 
collection — there  is  the  Leconfield  head  of  Aphrodite,  the  Pierpoint  Morgan 
statuette  of  Eros,  the  Ludwig  Mond  portrait  of  Menander  (?) — to  say  nothing 
of  numerous  bronzes,  terra-cottas,  vases,  gems  and  coins.  It  is  a  great 
"boon  for  students  of  Greek  antiquity  that  this  wonderful  collection  should 
have  been  brought  together  from  so  many  homes,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  owners  and  the  enterprise  of  the  organisers. 

A  Society  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  may  naturally 
welcome  another  event  which  has  occurred  since  our  last  annual  meeting. 
A  Charter  has  been  granted  to  a  British  Academy  ;  one  of  its  four 
sections  is  concerned  with  History  and  Archaeology,  while  another  is 
devoted  to  Philology.  As  has  lately  been  indicated  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, the  object  of  the  new  institution  is  not  to  be  ornamental,  but  to  do 
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work.  Before,  however,  it  can  do  work  such  as  that  in  which  foreign 
Academies  find  their  most  useful  function,  it  must  receive,  as  they  receive, 
some  measure  of  financial  aid  from  the  State.  That  such  aid  may 
ere  long  be  granted,  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  be  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  this 
Society. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  would  ask  leave  to  touch  upon  a  subject 
to  which  the  Report  has  already  referred, — the  loss  which  this  Society  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose.  As  one  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  friendship  for  many  years,  and  as  his  colleague  in 
more  than  one  relation,  I  cannot  refrain  to-day  from  adding  a  brief 
personal  tribute,  however  inadequate,  to  that  which  has  already  been 
rendered  in  the  name  of  our  Council  as  a  whole.  The  delicacy  of  his 
perception,  the  truth  of  his  instinct  in  all  matters  relating  to  that  noble  art 
which  he  had  made  his  life-study,  were  attributes  which  only  an  expert  in 
that  art  could  fully  appreciate.  To  a  larger  circle,  they  were  in  some 
measure  disclosed  by  his  great  work  on  the  Parthenon.  But  all  who  were 
brought  into  relations  with  him  came  to  know  that  the  gifts  of  the  artist, 
fine  as  these  were,  derived  an  enhanced  charm,  and  a  higher  value,  from 
the  qualities  of  the  man.  He  had  true  and  rare  dignity  of  character,  and 
sweetness  of  character  also  ;  he  was  full  of  courage  and  of  manly  confidence 
when  there  was  anything  to  be  done  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  most 
modest  of  men,  and  the  most  absolutely  unselfish,  never  thinking  for  a 
moment  of  recognition  or  reward,  but  altogether  bent,  in  his  simple  and 
whole-hearted  way,  on  using  all  his  powers  to  the  best  purpose  for  the 
work  which  he  had  in  hand.  He  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
science  in  his  chosen  field,  but  he  gave  nothing  better  to  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  than  the  knowledge  of  a  beautiful  nature,  and  the 
example  of  a  worthy  life.  They  will  always  hold  his  memory  in  respect 
and  affection. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  seconded  by  Prof.  Fairclough,  and 
carried  unanimously. — The  former  President  and  Vice-Presidents  were 
re-elected,  and  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner  and  Dr.  C.  Waldstein  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents.  Prof.  J.  B.  Jiury  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  were  elected  to 
vacancies  on  the  Council. — Mr.  Hogarth  gave  some  account  of  his 
explorations  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  and  at  Naucratis. 
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_        A    comparison    with    the    receipts    and    expenditure    of'  the    last   ten    years 
IS    furnished    by    the    following    tables: 

ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  :- 

31  May, 


Subscriptions    

Arrears 

Life  Compositions    

Libraries  and  Back  Vols 

Entrance  Fees 

Dividends 

Special  Receipts — 

Mr.    D.    G.   Hogarth  (Alex- 
andria  Grant  Refunded) 

Loan andsaleof  Lantern  Slides 

Cliches  

Library  Receipts 

Royalty    on    and    Sales     of 
Photographs 

Donations — 

F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq 

E.  H.  Ei;erton,  Esq 

H.  G.  Hait,  Esq 

Miss  E    C.  Stevenson 

Library — \V.  Arkwright,  Esq. 


31  May, 
I    1894. 

l~T~ 
671 

44 

79 

186 

43 


31  May, 

1895. 


678 
14 
50 

122 

43 


645 

9 

63 

117 

43 

30 
7 


31  May,  31  May,l3i  May, 
1897.        1898.         1899. 


617 

4 

15 

126 

43 


613 


598 


31  May,  31  May, '31  May, 
iQoo-  1901.        1902. 


•3 

18  j 

32   1 

118 

122 

43 

1 

43 

...     1 

1 

634 

9 
63 

33 
43 


636 
10 
78 

179 

45 

42 


30 


Balance  from  preceding  year  .. 


1.034 
259 

1.293 


910 
214 


915 
169 


I 
628 

13 

78 

185 

52 

42 


19 


31  Maj',1 
1903.     I 

646  j 
13 
94 

202 

50 
42 


26 


816 
340 


789 
360 


820 
201 


960 
6f 


1,124  I  1,084  I  1,156    1,149    1,021     1,021 


1.037 

1,168 


1,022 
252 

1,274 


1,079 
409 

1,488 


ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING; 


Rent  

Insurance  

Salaries 

Library 

Sundry  Printing,  Postage,  and 
Stationery     

Lantern  Slides  Account 

Photographs  Account 

Cost  of  Journal  (less  sales) 

Grants    

Investments 

Advanced  on  Account  of — 

Facsimile     of     the      Codex 
Venetus  of  Aristophanes. 

"  Excavations  at  Phylakopi  " 

Commission   and    Postage   per 
Bank  

EgyptExplorationFund — 1,100 
copies  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  Report 

Photo  Enlargements,  Album*;, 
Balance 
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FIRST    LIST    OF 
BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS 

ADDED    TO    THB 

LIBRARY    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION   OF   THE   CATALOGUE. 
March— October,    1903 


Abbott  (G.  F.)     Macedonian  Folklore.      8vo.     Cambridge.     1903. 
Aeschylus.     Persae.     Ed.  A.  Sidgwick.         8vo.     Oxford.     1903. 

Septem  contra  Thebas.     Ed.  A.  Sidgwick. 

8vo.     Oxford.     1903. 
Anstice  (J.)     Selections  from  the  Choric  Poetry  of  the  Greek  dramatic 

Writers.  8vo.     London.     1832. 

Aristotle.     Etbies.     Ed.  A.  Grant.     2  vols.       8vo.    London.    1874. 
Berard  (V.)     Les  Phuniciens  et  L'Odyssce.     Tome  I. 

8vo,     Paris.     1902. 

British  Museum. 

Department  of  Coins  and  Medals. 

Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

8vo.     Parthia.  By  W.  Wroth.     1903. 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.     Exhibition  of  Ancient  Greek  Art. 

4to.     London.     1903. 
Chandler  (R.)     Travels  in  Asia  Minor.  4to.     Oxford.     1775. 

Coleridge  (H.  N.)     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic 

Poets.  8vo.     London.     1846. 

EleutheriadeS  (N.  P.)     17  dxiVj/Tos  iSiOKTrja-ia  tV  TovpKia. 

8vo.     Athens.     1903. 
Freshfleld  (E.)     A  Memorandum  on  the  Byzantine  Capitals  placed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  Lower  Kingswood. 

Fol.     1903. 
Furtwaengler  (A.)     Das  Tropaion  von  Adamklissi. 

4to.     Munich.     1903. 

G (E.  E.)     The  Makers  of  Hellas.  8vo.     London.     1903. 

Greenidge  (A.  H.  J.)  and  A.  M.  Clay.     Sources  for  Roman  History 
B.C.  133-70.  8vo.     Oxford.     1903. 


Hardie  (W.  R.)      Lecture.-,  on  Clas^-ical  Subjects. 

Hvo.     London.     1  :•():'.. 
Lear  (E.)     Views  in  the  Seven  Ionian  Lsland?. 

Fol.     London.      18G.'). 
Millingfen  (J.)     Peintures  Antiques  de  Vases  Gi'ecs  de  la  Collection 

de  Sir  John  Coghill,  Bart.  Fol.     Rome.     1S17. 

Niese  (B.)     Geschichte  der  Griechischen  und  Makedonischen  Staaten 
seit  der  Schlacht  bei  Chaeronea.     Part  IIL     Handbiicher 
der  alten  Geschichte,    2nd  Series.     8vo.     Gotha.     1903. 
Pallis  (A.)     A  few  notes  on  the  Gospels  according  to   St.    INIark  and 

St.  INIatthew.  8vo.      Liverpool.     1903. 

Petersen  (E.)     Trajans  Ddkische  Kriege.     IL     Der  zweite  Krieg. 

8vo.     Leipsic.     1903. 
Plato.     Opera.     Ed.    J.    IJurnet.      Vol.    IIL     [Script.    Class.    Bibl. 

Oxon].  8vo.     Oxford.     1903. 

Thirlwall  (C.)     History  of  Gieece.   S  vols.       8vo.    London.    1855. 
Ward  (J.)     Greek  Coins  and  ther  Parent  Cities. 

8vo.     London.     19(12. 
Wood  (J.  T.)      l>iscover:es  at  Ephosus.  8vo.     London.     1877. 


xrrrirK  ^i'(^  coxriap.rToHs. 


The  Council  of  the  Hellenic  Society  having  decided  that  it  i.s  d»>i 
tor  a   coniuion   system  of  transliteration  of  CJreek   words  to  be  adopted  in 
the  Jounvd  of  Hellenic  Studies,  the  following  scheme  has  been  drawn    up 
by  the  Acting  Editorial  Committee    in  conjunction  with   the  Con.sultative 
Editorial  Committee,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

In  consideration  of  th(^  literary  traditions  of  English  scholarship,  the 
scheme  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  in  most  cases  considerable 
latitude  of  usage  is  to  be  allowed. 

(1)  All  C}reek  proper  names  should  be  transliterated  into  the  Latin 
alphabet  according  to  the  practice  of  educated  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Thus  K  should  be  represented  by  c,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  v,  ai,  oc,  ov 
by  y,  ac,  oe,  and  u  respectively,  final  -09  and  -of  by  -us  and  -ton,  and  -po<i 
by  -cr. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  diphthong  ei,  it  is  felt  that  ci  is  more  suitable 
than  e  or  i,  although  in  names  like  Zaodioyi,  Alexandria, 
where  they  are  consecrated  by  usage,  c  or  i  shouhl  be  preserved  ; 
also  words  ending  in  -eiov  must  be  represented  by  -euin. 
A  certain  amount  of  discretion  must  be  allowed  in  usintr  the 
0  terminations,  especially  where  the  Latin  usage  itself  varies 
or  prefers  the  o  form,  as  Dclos.  Similarly  Latin  usage  should 
be  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  -c  and  -a  terminations, 
e.g.,  Frienc,  Smyrna.  In  some  of  the  more  obscure  names 
ending  in  -/?o<?,  as  Aeajpo<i,  -er  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
to  lead  to  confusion.  The  Greek  form  -on  is  to  be  preferred 
to  -0  for  names  like  Dion,  Hicron,  except  in  a  name  so  common 
as  Apollo,  where  it  would  be  pedantic. 
Names  which  have  acquired  a  definite  English  form,  such  as 
Corinth,  Athens,  should  of  course  not  be  otherwise  represented. 
It  is  hardly  neces.sary  to  point  out  that  forms  like  Hercules, 
Mercury,  Minerva,  should  not  be  used  for  Heracles,  Hermc>i.  and 
Athena. 
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(2)  Although  names  of  the  gods  should  be  transliterated  in  the  same 
way  as  other  proper  names,  names  of  personifications  and  epithets  such  as 
i^^ike,  Homunoi'a,  Hijahinthios,  should  fall  under  §  4. 

(3)  In  no  case  should  accents,  especially  the  circumflex,  be  written  over 
vowels  to  show  quantity, 

(4)  In  the  case  of  Greek  words  other  than  proper  names,  used  as  names 
of  personifications  or  technical  terms,  the  Greek  form  should  be  transliterated 
letter  for  letter,  k  being  used  for  k,  ch  for  ^y  but  y  and  u  being  substituted 
for  V  and  ov,  which  are  misleading  in  English,  e.g.,  Nike,  apoxyomenos, 
diadumcnos,  rhyton. 

This  rule  should  not  be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case  of  Greek 
words  in  common  English  use,  such  as  aegis,  symposium.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  preserve  the  use  of  on  for  ov  in  a 
certain  number  of  words  in  which  it  has  become  almost 
universal,  such  as  boule,  gcroiisia. 

(5)  The  Acting  Editorial  Committee  are  authorised  to  correct  all 
MSS.  and  proofs  in  accordance  with  this  scheme,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
special  protest  from  a  contributor.  All  contributors,  therefore,  who  object 
on  principle  to  the  system  approved  by  the  Council,  are  requested  to  inform 
the  Editors  of  the  fact  when  forwarding  contributions  to  the  Journal. 


In  addition  to  the  above  system  of  transliteration,  contributors  to  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  are  requested,  so  far  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  the 
following  conventions  : — 

Quotations  from,  Ancient  and  Modern  Authorities. 

Names  of  authors  should  not  be  underlined;  titles  of  books,  articles, 
])eriodicals.  or  other  collective  publications  should  be  underlined  (for  italics) 
If  the  title  of  an  article  is  quoted  as  well  as  the  publication  in  which  it  is 
contained,  the  latter  should  be  bracketed.     Thus : 

Six,  Jahrh.  xviii.  1903,  p.  34, 
or — 

Six,  Protogenes  {Jahrh.  xviii.  1903),  p.  34. 

But  as  a  rule  the  shorter  form  of  citation  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  number  of  the  edition,  when  necessary,  should  be  indicated  by  a 
small  figure  above  the  line;  e.g.  Dittenb.  Syll?  123. 
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Titles  of  Periodical  and  Collective  Fuhlications. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  suggested,  as  already  in  more  or  less 
general  use.  In  other  cases,  no  abbreviation  which  is  not  readily  identified 
should  be  employed. 

^.-iEJ.,lA  =  Archaologi3ch-epi<,'raphische  Mittheilungen. 

Anil,  (I.  /.  =  Annali  dell'  Instituto. 

Arch.  ^«2.  =Arcliaologisclier  Anzeiger  (Beiblatt  zum  Jahrbuch). 

Arch.  Zei7.  =  Archaologische  Zeitung. 

Ath.  J/t«A.  =  Mittheilungen  ties  Deutachen  Arch.  Inst,  Athenische  Abtheilung. 

Baumeister=Baunieister,  Denknialer  des  klassischen  Altertums. 

ii.C.^.=  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hell^nique. 

Berl.  Vas.  =Furtwangler,  Beschreibang  der  Vasensammlung  zu  Berlin. 

B..U.  J3/onre8  =  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Bronzes. 

B.M.C.  =  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins. 

J^M.  Iu8cr.=  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ji.^f.  Vases  =  British  Museum  Catologue  of  Vases,  1893,  etc. 

B. S.  A.  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athene. 

Bull.  d.  7.  =  Bullettino  dell'  Instituto. 

C/.(r.  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Qraecarum. 

C.7.L.  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

CI.  Rev.  =  Classical  Review. 

C.R.  Acad,  /rtscr.  =  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  de«  Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl.  =  Daremberg-Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquit^s. 

Dittenb.  iSyi/.  =  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Qraecaruni. 

*E^.  'Apx-  =  'Ei^ij/xfpij  'ApxaioKoyiK^. 

G.D.L  =  Co\\itz,  Sammlung  der  Griechischen  Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gftrh.  .4. F.  =  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenbilder. 

G'.G'.i4.  =  G6ttingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

/.  (t.  =  Inscriptiones  Graecae.* 

7.6r.^.  =  R6hl,  Inscriptiones  Graecae  antiquissimae. 

J'aArt.  =  Jahrbuch  dfs  Deutschen  Archaologischen  Instituts. 

Jahresh.  =  Jahreshefte  des  Oesterreichischen  Archaologischen  Institutes. 

^.^7.8.  =  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

Le  Bas-'Wadd.  =  Le  Bas-Waddington,  Voyage  Arch^ologique. 

Michel  =  Michel,  Recueil  d'Inscriptions  grecques. 

Mon.  d.  I.  =  Monumenti  dell'  Instituto. 

Muller-Wie3.  =  Miiller-Wie8eler,  Denkmaler  der  altenKunst. 

^fu8.  il/arZ;Ze«  =  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 

Neue  Jahrb.  kl.  A  It.  =  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  das  klassische  Allertum. 

Neue  Jahrb.  PAi/.  =  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie. 


1  Tlie  attention  of  contributors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  the  volumes  of  the  second 
issui  of  the  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  published  by  the  Prussian  Academy,  have  uow  been 
changed,  as  follows  : — 

I.G.         I.  =  Insor.  Atticae  anno  Euclidis  vetustiores. 

n.  =      ,,  M       aetatis  quae  est  inter  Eucl.  ann.  et  Augusti  tempora. 

III.  =      ,,  ,,       aetatis  Romanae. 

IV.  =      ,,      Argolidis. 
VII.  =      ,,      Megaridis  et  Boeotiae. 

IX.  =      ,,      Graeciae  Septentrionalis. 
XII.  =      ,,      insul.  Maris  Aegaei  praeter  Delum. 
XIV.  =      ,,      Italiae  et  SicJliae. 


NuDi.  C//r.  ^XmiUMiiatic  Chrouii.le. 

A^(///*.  Z^(7.  =  Nuiiii>inati.*c-lie  Zeitsolnift. 

Pauly-Wif-sowa  =  Pauly-Wissowa,    l?eal-Eiuvi-l()ii;iilie    (It  (-l;;-<i.-Llieu     Altertums\vis3en- 

.-^chaft. 
yV//7o/.  =Pliil..lo;4U-<. 
Jirv.  , I yr/i.  =  Roviie  ArcliunloLji'iiic. 
Eec.  Et.  fi';-.  =  Revue  des  Etudes  (Irecque-. 
Rev.  i\'«///.  =  Revue  Nuiiiisniati(iUL'. 
Rer.  P/</7oL  =  Revue  de  Pliiloln-ie. 
Rh.  ,1/^Ms.  =  Rheiiii.-clics  Mustuiu. 
Riim.  .l/(7//(.  =  Mittlieilun;4en  des  J)cutsLlien   ArclKiuldgi-clion  fu^litiits,   liuniisclie  Alitlieil- 

un;4. 
Rosrher  =  Ri)scliei',  liCxicoii  di  r  Mytliuln^ic. 
r.J..I/.  =  Tituli  Asiae  Minoris. 
Z.  f.  A'.  ^Zeitscluit't  fiir  Nuiui.-iuatik. 

Tiunslilc ration  of  Inscriptions. 

[  ]  Sqiuuo  brackets  to  indicate  additions,  i.e.  a  lacuna  filled  by  conjecture. 
(   )  Curved    brackets    to    indicate  alterations,   i.e.  (1)   the    resolution  of   an 

abbreviation  or  symbol  ;  (2)  letters  misrepresented  by  the   engraver; 

(:})  letters   wrongly  omitted   bj-   the  engraver;    (4)  mistakes   of   the 

copyist. 
<  >   Angular   brackets    to    indicate    omissions,    i.e.    to  enclose    superHuous 

letters  a^jpearing  on  the  original. 
.  .  .    Dots  to  represent  an  unfilled  lacuna  when  the  exact  number  of  missing 

letters  is  known. 
-  -  -  Dashes  for  the  same   purpose,  when  the   number  of  missing  letters  is 

not  known, 
l^ncertain  letters  should  have  dots  under  them. 
Where  the  original  lias  iota  adscript,  it   should  be  reproduced  in  that  form  ; 

otherwise  it  should  be  supplied  as  subscript. 
The    aspirate,   if    it    appears    in    the   original,  should  be   represented  by  .-i 

special  sign,  •" . 

Qitotafions  from  MSS.  eind  Literary  Texts. 

The  same  conventions  should  be  employed  for  this  pm-poseas  for  inscrip- 
tions, with  the  following  important  exceptions  : — 

(  )  (*iuved  brackets  to   indicate  only  the  resolution  of  an  abbreviation  or 

symbol. 
[[  ]]  trouble  scpiare  brackets  to  enclose  superfluous  letters  appearing  on  the 

original. 
<  >  Angular    brackets    to    enclose    letters    supplying   an    omission    in  the 

original. 

The  Editoi-s  desire  to  impress  upon  contributors  the  necessity  of  clearly 
and  accurately  indicating  accents  find  breathings,  as  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution  add^  very  considerably  to  th<*  cost  of  production  of  the  Jemrnal. 
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NECLITHIC    WARE    FROM    KNOSSOS. 
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HEAD  OF  BRONZE  FROM  CERIGOTTO. 
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ALEXANDRIAN    HEXAMETER    FRAGMENT 
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STELE    OF    MELISTO    AND    EPIGENES. 
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STELE  OF    ARKESIS. 
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STELE    OF    AN    ACTOR. 
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